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PRONUNCIATION 

T he imitated pronunciations are mtended to assist the reader 
in the enunciation of unfamiliar words, and necessarily, 
especially in the case of foreign words, only afford a rough approxi- 
mation to the actual sound The signs used are to be pronounced 
as follows . — 


a 

. . as a in hat 

o 

. . as 0 in not 

ah 

. . „ a in father 

6 

. „ 0 in note 

a 

. . „ a in hate 

u 

. . „ u m but 

ar 

. „ ar in hare 

u 

. . „ u m tune 

aw 

. „ 0 in more 

ur 

. . „ ur m lure 

e 

. „ e in bell 

00 

- „ u m put 

e 

. . „ c m bee 

66 

. . „ 00 in boon 

er 

. . „ eer in deer 

ou 

„ ow in now 

c 

/ e in herd, or 

if 

. . „ a in comma 


’’ u in bird 

th 

. . „ th m think 

i 

. , „ 1 in bit 

dh 

. . „ th in there 

i 

. „ 1 in bite 

gh 

„ ch in loch 

ir 

„ 1 in fire zh . „ s in pleasure 

Otlier consonants are given then: ordinary Enghsh sound. 



Cilift ' 

CiHa are hair like processes ot the 
cells o( some aaimal tissues or of a 
smgle celt la same Protozoa Thetr, 
fonctioa is to keep fluids moving in ode 
direction by their sweeping action or, 
to effect locomotion 

Ciliats. a highly organised class of 
the Protozoa (? p ) chaLracten^ed by 
the possession of cilia vrbich ma) be 
distributed all over the body and act 
as swimming organs as in the slipper | 
animalcule or may be restricted to 
certain parts of it asm the stalked bell , 
animalcule in which their action serxes 
to eep food particles into the gullet 
Cilleu [stu sia] part of modem 
Turkey along t^ S coast of Asia 
Slioor cap Tarsus It was a 
Persian province and fell later to 
Alexander Itbecameapiratestroog 
hold then m the lit cent a c fell to 
Kome and later to the Arabs In 
toe 10th cent a o it came under 
Armemaa Inffoeace In the lOth 
Mot French tadueoce was established 
made ao headway and the 
French were replaced by Turkish 
satiosahsts after the \torld t\ar , 
Cimahoe [proM CnbitABOO k] 0io>| 
»aBnl(« 1*10.130^) rioreotinepamter 
and mosaic artist one of the most im I 
portant figures 10. the history of CtalianI 
art Very little is known of his life 
though A number of legends concemuig 
him exist. 

Few pamtiogs remain which can 
M assigned with any degree of cer 
faulty to Cimabue A j'f«fee»a and 
Chfld hangs in the Florence Academy 
tocre are others of uhleh the credit is 
doubtfully awarded to him m the 
louvre whfle at Assisi m both the] 
Upper and Lower Church are works I 
that are probably his His supremacy I 
as a mosaic artut is revealed by hu ^ 
work in the Pisa Cathedral %Vh«le 
Cimabue Can no longer be regarded 
as the first of the Italian painters 
!v formerly believed he never ■ 
wicM bought the art of paintiag] 
to a far higher stage of development 
man that at which he found it and 
paved the way for the tremendous 
advances made in the Ifth century 


Clncbons 

His pupil Giotto Iramt much fromhJm 

In Cimabue s own works there is 
mneb beauty and strength and the 
beginnings of a bre^iway from the 
Idraal ngidity of figure and cousten 
aace characterutic of Byzantine art 
Me shows an iQterc.t m individual 
cbaracterin the figures of his prophets 
and at least indicates human emotions 
in the groupings and expressions of his 
AfadoHHa and Chxld compositions 
while retaining an appreciation of the 
purely sesthetic qualities of form and 
design 

Cunatma Domenico (I'tO-lSOl) 
oue of the earlier Italian operatic com 
posers whose works in his time xvere ns 
popular as they were numerous He 
was composer to the Russian court from 
1789 to 170' 11 Matr rronio Sf reto 

was lus most popular opera during his 
lifetuDe and is t»<la> still the most 
frequently heard of his works He 
died at \ eniee 

fSabrl. a Tentomc race of unknown 
origin first emerged in 113 B c when 
they defeated the Romans in Canntbia 
They migrated into Osul where they 
defeated the Roman consul m 109 and 
again m 105 (at Otaoge} They 
invaded Spam and then with othear 
Tentomc asMstance oxecraA Gaul 
and attempted to invade Ilalj Their 
victorious career was stopped at 
Aqux Scxtim (10.| and at \erceUs 
(lOl) when the Romans inflicted 
decisive defeats upon them They 
probably originated from thi. shores of 
the Lotto Sea possibly from Jutland 
which was called the Cimbnc Peninsula 

Cunon {C 505— It9 b c } Athenian 
statesman and general Me served at 
Salamis and as commander of toe 
Athenian fleet and champion of the 
Delian League defeated the invading 
Persians by land and sea at the battle 
of the Eurymedon (466 bc) He 
brought the Greek cities of Asia Minor 
and toe Algean into the Delian League 
with which he helped to lay toe founda 
tions of the Athenian empire 

Cinchona, a genus of evergreen trew 
of fwily Rubiacex Witolanceo' 
roimdlto leaves and with 
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pyramicl'Sliaped panicles The flowers 
are yellow or bnck-rccl, and have 
a funnel- 
shaped cor- 
olla, witli 
five fringed 
lobes Ihe 
trees grow 
wild m the 
Andes, and 
are culti- 
vated in the 
mountainous 
regions of 
India for Cinchona bark, from which 
quinine is prepared 

Cincinnatii city in Ohio, U S A , on 
the Ohio River It is an important com- 
mercial centre, whose leading in- 
dustries are metal goods, soap-making, 
engineering, foodstuffs, leather goods, 
and printing It is a centre of 
American broadcasting The city is 
well planned, on a low hill Import- 
ant buddings include the City Hall, 
Government building, Roman Catholic 
cathedral with an altar-piece after 
Murillo, and many great commercial 
premises, colleges, and schools There 
are many parks Cincinnati was 
founded in the late 18th cent Pop 
(1030) 451,000 

Cmcinnatus [c 520-440 b c ), Roman 
dictator He held supreme power for 
two periods of 14 and 12 days re- 
spectively, in which he freed Rome 
from her enemies On each occasion 
he refused all rewards, and returned 
to his farm 

Cinematography, the process by 
which pictures of motion are obtained | 
by photography and projected upon i 
a screen in such a way that an impres- 
sion of continuous movement is created 
in the mmd of the observer Its 
rapid progress dunng tlie last 25 years 
has been made possible mainly by the 
constantly increasing perfection of 
photographic apparatus and materials, 
especially the invention of celluloid 
film Lumidre, a young French 
chemist, invented an apparatus which 
he called “ Le Cindmatographc,” 
which enabled him to take a senes 
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of moving pictures upon film which he 
manufactured himself, and to project 
upon a screen a positive printed from 
the original negative film He opened 
the first public cinema in Paris in 
1890 The principles of his camera 
hasc been followed remarkably closely' 
up to the present day He used film 
of a width of 30 mni , which is still the 
standard sire for professional cine- 
matography, and the size of each 
tndiMdiial picture, or frame, was 
18 y 2t mm as at present. The 
speed, too, at which he took hi$ 
photographs, 1C per second, remained 
standard until the introduction of 
talking pictures 

hiimiere seems to have been in- 
spired by Rdison’s ICinotoscope, in- 
\ented m 1880, and first placed on the 
market in 1894 Edison, using the 
newly invented Eastman film m strips 
of c 60 ft , constructed a kind of peep- 
show in which one person at a time 
could look at a senes of moving 
pictures of people or objects, lighted 
from beliind, and turned by a crank 
Before long attempts were made to 
employ strips of film of greater length 
and to devise a more effective pro- 
jector One of the mam obstacles to 
progress was the inflammable nature 
of the film itself, and development was 
delayed for a while by the temble loss 
of life at a chanty entertainment in 
Pans m 1897, where nearly 200 people 
were burnt to death when the film 
being exhibited caught lire 

The earhest films were mostly 
documentary, but shortly after the 
beginning of the present century 
attempts were made to dev'elop tlie 
slory-piclure These began as crude 
one-reel films of a lurid nature with 
bandits, robbers, cowboys, and come- 
dians Their length was seldom more 
than 1000 ft In 1908, D W Gnffith, 
who had been an actor, was given an 
appointment by the American Bio- 
graph Company of New York, and 
the film as we know it to-day probably 
owes more to his foresight than to 
any other single factor His influence 
was felt at a time when the commercial 
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S DSsibilitics o! cinematography first i 
egan to be appreciated As film! 
companies multiplied on both sides of I 
the Atlantic producers became mote 
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ambitious 1(1 Ftaoce Louis Metcan 
ton produced Quten Cliiabtth with 
Sarah Bernhardt in the title role 
This film created a sensation in Amenca 
when shemn by Adolph 2ukor Italy 
la 1013 was responsible for another 
spectacular film Quo 1 adts ? Then 
in 1014 Griffith produced the epoch 
making Utrih of a \alton 
The Am ricanisation of the cioema 
due largely to the lead gamed by 
(American producers while ttie \\«ld 
’\\at checked development in Europe 
'has been characterised by remarkable 
1 improvementsia technique andalsoby 
^ a tendency to star individual actors 
'and actresses rather than trouble 
tundoly about the quality of the play 
Jin which they ap] ear and to stress 
rather the magmncence and ertpen 
iJsivcness of a production than its 
Kattistic qualities None the lea 
Ktspecially in the last few years higher 
i^standards have undoubtedly been set 
* EUU-Jl* 
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up there has been a greater rcabsa 
tion of the possibilities and limitations 
of the film as a medium for artistic 
expressum no less important and 
significant than literature and the 
theatre and a fuller appreciation by 
the general public of good work when 
it has been presented to them The 
sudden development of laihus in 19-7 
stimulated further experiments and 
to some extent led to a revaluation of 
film possibilities 

Til Process The first apparatus 
served as both camera and projector 
To-day infinitely more elaborate 
apparatus is used and the two 
function^ have been divided The 
cinematograph camera has the cssen 
<tal features of all other cameras a 
lens (rather a battery of lenses) a 
shutter a magarine containing the 
seiuitive matenal the film and a 
devKO for focusing In addition it is 
provided with a mechanism for ex 
posing individual fremes /negative 
stock 39 mm wide is used supplied m 
rolls of c 400 It or less It it per 
{orated along both edges the perfota 
Qons being mvanabty 4 75 mtn 



apart These perforations are engaged 
it^ the feeding mechanism which 
I comes the film forward from the full 
lapoid bnngs it for exposure before 
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the lens, holds it there stationary for ] 
the necessary penod of exposure, and ; 
then takes it on to a sciond si>ool 
The standard rale of exposure is 2t 
pictures per second, but slow -motion 
pictures can be obtained by filming at 
a much more rapid rate— a J,i panose 
film of a rifle bullet m flight wcis 
taken at 10,000 per second The 
shutter itself revolves, and as it cuts 
off the light, moves the film forward 
a single frame, leaving an unexposed 
frame in position for the next opening 
of the shutter When a complete 
length of film has been exposed, it is 
wound upon a frame m the dark room 
and immersed m a tank containing 
developer It is afterwards fixed and 
washed as with the ordinary hand- 
camera film, and finally is dried witli 
spccml care by winding upon a large 
drum This is dnven by a motor 
which rotates it rapidly, throwing off 
the water by centrifugal force, while 
tlic movement Uirougli warm air 
quickly and evenly dries the emulsion 
Elaborate maclunery is now largely 
used to carry out each stage auto- 
matically, and can deal with 50,000 
ft, of film a day 

But tins is only tlio negative If it 
were projected, dark objects would 
appear light on the screen, and vtcn 
versa The shading of the negative 
must bo reversed, and this is done by 
printing from it a positive Ihc 
negative is very carcftifly examined, 
any defective portions arc removed, 
and the various sections joined to- 
gether again It is placed m a 
machine with a mechanism similar 
to that which originally tamed it 
through the camera, together with a 
film coated witli a much slower 
emulsion, and frame after frame is 
exposed by a shutter, each revolution 
of the shutter being synchronised with 
tlio feeding device As in the case of 
the camera, too, it is possible to vary 
the length of exposure, according to 
tlie nature of the negative It is now 
possible to secure, by automatic means, 
tile exposure desirable for different 
parts of a film varying m density The 
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pnntod positive film is developed and 
fixed, then lined, as vwtli the negative 
1 he next stage is tliat of projection 
In Its simplest form, the projector e 
based on tiie same principle as a magic 
lantern, again with a feeding devici 
winch brings the film before the sourci 
of light nt a regular speed, while i 
shutter prevents the inuigc from bcin| 
projected cxcejit while it is momcn 
tanly at rest in practice a gtea 
number of accessoiy devices ar 
employed to guard against the filo 
catching fire, to secure steadiness o 
projection, uniformity' of lighting, etc 
Sottvd Films The system fo^ 
reproducing sound now favoured is the 
sound on pint system Sound consists 
of .a senes of vibrations which can bo 
colleeted by a microphone and trans- 
ferred, as electrical impulses, to an 
amplifier This is the basis of 
wireless But for sound cincin.ato- 
graphy these impulses must be recorded 
and transformed into light fluctuations 
The sound-recording instrument is 
actually a camera witliout a lens, 
containing a light globe which vanes 
m luminosity in response to the chang^ 
in clectncal current which come to it 
from the amplifier It also contains a 
roll of ncg.itivo film which passes 
tlirough It at exactly the same rate as 
the film winch is takmg the picture 
But the film m the recording instru- 
ment, through a slit, receives only the 
impressions brought about by the 
fluctuations m the light globe, and 
these are confined to the sound trach, 
vvluch runs down the side of tlie film, 
m m width The imago of sound 
thus produced takes the form cither 
of bars across the track corresponding 
in density to the degrees of fluctuation 
in the sound, or of jagged edges, like 
tlioso of a saw, whose height and depth 
mark tlio degree of fluctuation llie 
recording instrument and the actual 
camcm w ork at exactly tlie same speed, 
and tlie two negatives arc pnnted at 
the same time on the one posifavc, but 
the sound is actually several frames 
away from the appropriate picture 
For reproduction the process is the 
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re%ersc oi re>.ordiag The projector 
■"Tovidea that the sound track passes 
etore an optical slit behind ikhich is a 
nip which shining through the 
anatioos in that track reproduces the 
ght fluctuations These in turn are 
•ansformed by a photo-el -cttic ceD 
I vl into elei-tncal impulses which are 
OQdacted to loud speakers placed 
ehind the screen As the action 
hotographed is reproduced before the 
udience the sound that accompanied 
hat action is reproduced simultane 
lusly 

In the early days ai sound htms 
ome difficulty n-as experienced in 
getting nd of the sound made bv the 
'unnmg of the camera To secure 
perfect synchronisation It was essen 
Hal to eniploy motors which made a 
noise The problem was solved by 
operating the cameras from sound 
proof booths but these booths greatly 
interfered with the mobility of the 
camera Then eilencing devices were 
fitted blimps— rather like an elaborate 
t a cosy— being mainlv favoured 
^^'hen It has not been possible to 
make both a sound and a visoai 
record fiosi synchremuafn is often 
emplo>ed hlusical accompaciment is 
thus post synehiomstd as with the 
Well known Atickey 'louse tar 
toons and Silly Symphonies Many 
familiar noises are reproduced by means 
of effects Sometimes even speech is 
post synchronised though tho neces 
sity of following lip movements makes 
tfus particularly difficult The work 
IS earned on in a studio with a screen 
On which the picture is shown those 
making the effects or speech 
Watching It very closely and accom 
panyiag each movement as rci^uired 
Considerable rehearsing is ncLCssaiy 
The sound is recorded and printed on 
a film in the ordinary vsav 

Veting a Ftlm The first requisite 
« any feature film is a story 
Which may be adaptwl jfrom a play or 
a novel or invented Oirectly for the 
screen A great deal of elaborate 
Work has to be done beW een the tnrth 
' of the original idea and its final appear 
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ance on the screen The film as we see 
It consists of a great number of shots 
series of photographs of a single scene 
in progress taken from different 
camera positions All these shots 
must be planned and written dowti m 
a scenario which is so to speak the 
manuscript of a film ihe> arc 
in fact written down in order but for 
tho sake of convenience it is customary 
to photograph those scenes which 
take place in the same location one 
after tlie other irrespective of their 
place in the film story lifanv de ices 
' are employed to ensure the smooth 
merging one into another of the 
different shots so that the audience is 
hardly aware of the transitions but 
regards the story ns flowing straight 
on Without a break (set Cikemato- 
CRAPiiv Terms EMptoveD in) 

Armies of people are employed m a 
modem studio— scenano writers pro- 
ducers directors cameramen engin 
eers acece painters and constructors 
etectrnaa&s property men and of 
course both stars and supers 
The earns spent in producing a big 
film are stu^ndous Vast quantities 
of o^ative stock are exposed vshich 
are never screened for the public and 
many films are produced which never 
find their way to the theatres at all 
There has developed around the 
production maxkctisg and renting of 
films a very great and important 
industry particularly in the United 
States To some extent this has 
resulted in attention being given to 
profit rather than to arti tic ment 
On the other hand comratition has 
led to much excellent work and film 
prodooDg firms vie with one another 
lor the best stars and the most original 
and s-ffective directors 

Fitms and Edaeation Films are 
being used increasingly m the field of 
educahoo as moving pictures impress 
Ui« jouttiful tnmd fiir more vividly 
than any school room teaching espect 
ally if accompanied by appropriate 
expUnabon Industnall) the moving 
picture u useful for the study of h 
and mechanical mobons. F 
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it ]s often convenient to take the 
film at a very high speed and run it 
through the projector at normal, thus 
“ slowing down ” motions too rapid for 
the eye to follow, until they can easily 
be studied A close-up cinemato- 
graph view of an exceptional worker 
in action may reveal some peculiar 
knack or motion which can be taught 
to other operatives, thus speedmg-up 
production The principle has been 
applied to celebrated sportsmen, e g 
golfers in the act of playing A I 
careful analysis of the action, slowed 
down so that the eye can appreciate 1 
every detail, has been used to improve 
the technique of younger players 
Well-equipped scientific laboratories 
record movements of tiny organisms 
under the microscope, which can be 
measured and studied afterwards 
Hospitals sometimes take motion 
pictures by means of X-rays 

Bibliograpiiv The Film Itll 
Now, by Paul Rotha 

Cmematography, Amateur Small 
cmematograph apparatus is remark- 
ably simple and easy to handle by an 
amateur, the technical work in pro- 
cessing (» e the making of a positive 
ready for projection) being under- 
taken by the film manufacturer at a 
cost included in the price of the film 
A few advanced amateurs use appara- 
tus and material of standard size (35 
mm ) and one or two cameras on the 
market are designed for their use 
For the most part, however, a narrower 
film IS employed 

There are now 3 principal sizes at the 
disposal of the amateur, 16 mm , OJ 
mm , and the recently introduced 
8 mm . marketed by one manufacturer 
In the case of the first-named, the 
actual picture measures 7 6 x 10 5 
mm , and of the second, 0 5 x 10 5 
mm The 16 mm film is perforated 
on both sides after the manner of 
standard film, whereas the mm 
film has a single perforation between 
each frame The 8 mm srze is taken 
on 10 mm film in a camera which uses 
only one half of the film at a time, 
afterwards exposmg the other half 
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The makers, when processing the last- 
mentioned film, divide it into its tavo 
halves and join them up in a single 
long strip before returning it Each 
particular size has its adherents, but 
all are capable of giving excellent 
results with the admirable projectors 
now available It is now possible to 
obtain projectors for IG mm film 
which will enable a picture 15 ft ,• 
square to be thrown on the screen 



size will give a picture entirely satis- 
factory for home use, though the 
camera which employs it is small 
enough to bo slipped into the coat 
pocket The smaller size is appreci- 
ably cheaper 

Amateur cinematograph apparatus 
follows the lines of that used by pro- 
fessionals The simplest types usually 
expose 16 frames per second, and are 
fitted with a 3 5 anastigmat lens, but 
apparatus can also be obtamed per- 
mitting the use of interchangeable 
lenses differmg m rapidity and focal 
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ios the turret These types Also «sn 
lUy provide tor a numwe ot speeds 
Mryinff from 8 (nraes per second to 
the lAtter giving tho efiect of slow 
motion They Are driven by a spnog 
motw Quite recently tiko At Uast 
Dt the most prominent firms producing 
amateur appamtus hate brought out 
Kini professional models in «hich 
most of the devices employed by pro- 
fessional cinematographers are incor 
porated These are likely to be used 
m^y for such purposes as scientific 
and espocialU medical cinctaato- 
graphy surgeons having found ane- 
aato^aph records of operations ee 
tt^ely valuable for teaching purposes 
The film most commotily used by 
amateurs is known as rnersal ttoth I 
it can be bought of t arying speeds (» * I 
Sensitivity) and m both ordinary and 
panchromatic varieties rilms of 
particularly fine gram are also obtain 
able They arc non inflammabtc and 
t*iay be obtained in spools or 
speiually designed chargers They 
M loaded into the camera in day light 
After exposure they are returned to 
the makers for processing the nega 
tive alter development bemg re- 
' f itself made into a positive 
iXhe disadvantage is that only one crqjy 
or a particular film is available and 
I’when that is worn out the film is done 
fwith. lloivever ildesired thcfilmmay 
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merely be developed and several copies 
made Processing of rev crsal film can 
be done by tlie amateur himself but 
the process is anything but ewy and 
he IS hardly likely to have facilities for 
doing the work so well as tbo nianu 
fveturers Ordinary negative stock is 
also obtainable and the negative 
secured is thereafter available at any 
time for as many copies as the user 
IV desire (k* Cj*iKMaTOORAPiiY) 
The numlxr of excellent projectors 
on the market are also based on the 
same principles os prof vional appara 
tus Many firms have Uni libraries 
whereby professionally made films 
are by reouction nude available (or 
amateur users the latest develop 
ment along these hoes is tho provision 
newsreel service for owners of 
m proiretors 
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operation nith ollitr-. in sharing films 
and so increasing widU} tlio variety 
and number of subjects illustrated 
Up to the present, the reproduction 
of sound in connection with the nma- 
tcur film has liecn mainly confined to 
disc or gramophone reproduction, the 
gramophone being geared to the cine- 
matographic apparatus to secure accur- 
ate synchronis Uion Experiments arc, 
however, being continued with the 
professional system of sound on film 
A number of .imatcur societies have 
come into cMstcncc for the encourage- 
ment of amateur cinematography . the 
members often combimng in produc- 
tion 'Die Institute of Amateur Cine- 
matographers, wliosc headquarters arc 
at 7 Ked Eion Square. London, W C 2. 
aims at co-ordinatmg the activ ities of 
such societies and generally at further- 
ing the mtercsts of amateurs 

UiBliOORAPin Ctne photography 

for Amateurs , by J H Reyncr , The 
Amateur Ctuemalographer's Handbook, 
by R Dykes , Home Movies, montldy , I 
Moiioti Pictuics with the Baby Cine, 
by H B Abbott (3rd edn ) , Amateur 
Photographer and Cinematograph r, 
weekly 

Cinematography, Glossary ol Terms 
used m. 

Art Department the section of studio 
organisation whose function it is to 
design, erect, decorate, and furnish 
sets (sec below) either mside the 
studio or in its grounds It employs 
artists, architects, and exports of 
various types, who first design the 
sots, then make models of them, 
which arc afterwards reproduced in 
full size in the w orlcshops 
Blimp a device for preventing the 
sound involved in the working of a 
camera or sound-recording instru- 
ment from becoming perceptible to' 
the microplionc 

Camera Angle the position from 
which a scene is photographed , 
depending largely upon the effect it 
13 desired to produce m the mind of 
the cinema audience 
Caption explanatory matter photo- 
graphed as pnnting 
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Close-up ; a shot taken at close range, 
or by telephotography, for purposes 
of emphasis 

CompoMe Shot a number of fcparale 
shots taken on the same stnp of 
negatu c 

Coflii'uity the process of 1 eeping the 
Uireatl'of the story throughout the 
film, and from shot to shot 

Cutting joining one stnp of film to 
another bearing an entirely different 
picture By this means an alterna- 
tion of pictures produces n rhy’thm 
which has the effect of making the 
sequence of events mueh more vivid 
than a senes of very long strips show- 
ing tlio action in full could possibly 
lx. Ihidovkm has made very cffcc- 
tiv'c use ol this process 

Director the actual creator of the 
film, wliose business it is to secure 
the most effective presentation of 
the idea underlying it Notable 
directors .arc Anthony Asijiiitb, 
Cavalcanti, Chnplm, Griffith, King 
Vidor, Hem! Chur, Ernst Lubitsch, 
Pndovkin, Eiscnstcin. Ench von 
Stroheim, G W Pabst, E W 
Miirnau, E A Dupont, R I'laherly, 
and r I-ang 

Dissohe tlio gradual change from one 
picture to another m which the first 
picture gr.idiiailv disappears while 
Die second seems to appear Uirough 
it 

editing Uie process of constructing a 
complete film from its elements and 
making a coherent whole 

effects sounds produced artificially 
to represent the noises vUiich should 
accompany action in a film, e g tlio 
galloping of a horse, the starting of a 
railviny train, or Die cheering of a 
crowd They arc frequently used 
when a silent film is post-synchron- 
ised 

Pade-iu and Padc-out the gradual 
appearance or disappearance of a 
picture on the screen, used usually 
to mark the beginning and end 
respectively of a new sequence 
Flash a very short cut shot, tea 
strip of film which begins and ends 
abruptly 
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flat & piece of scenery out of wKichUie 
naia elements of & Scene are built up 
Ftvtn^ Shot a shot taken wth the 
camera suspended over the heada of 
the cbaiacteis. 

Fectjfe the amonnt of film eYpeoded 
in the tabn^ of a film This may 
vary from c 1000 ft the a\erage; 
length of a reel to a\er 10 000 It I 
It tsXui e 1 1 minutes to show 1000 1 
ft of sound film 

Frante a single picture recorded 
strip of celluloid film In a talking 
film. 21 such frames are expo ed each 

Insert a shot of sntae written or 
printed matter such as a letter oi 
newspaper advertisement which il 
necessary for the audience to read 
Localion any place outside the 
grounds of a studio used in the 
taking at a film 

Wt * ainn produces the same eCeot as 
a dissolve p ) but is produced b> 
chemical means 

iSistng la the prodacuon of a sound 
film a anmber of microphones are 
used tn each scene and it is noces 
sary to control the volume of sound 
transmitted from each so as to 
secure the required general efieci 
and balance. Ihe record ng engui 
eer must by mecbanKal means 
produce this effect This he does by 
the use of a volume<oatrcl board 
which has a dial loc each microphone 
l/on/og* the very important process 
^ assetnhlmg different sections of 
film so as to secure a desired effect 
especially in the tempo of a film. 

Pat Shots panning s.e mmnng the' 
camera either lertically or honroo 
tally during the taking of n shot tram 
the same position is used when 
following movement, as in motor or 
horse racing or in the case of a 
traag aeroplane It is used in Jn 
tenors to produce the effect of a 
figure coming into view 
F^neh pmaiic Slock negative tnatcnal : 
^atiVB to a vrider range of ' ‘ ‘ ' 
than ordinary stock and e 
quently giving a truer represeota 
tion of colour value 
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JPosttW Film the stock npon which 
the actutl picture projected is 
printed from the original negative 
l^odHcer the chief executive of a 
producing company who determines 
the policy to be followed in the mak 
tng of a film 

Sernsno the book of the film 
The director finds in it the story of 
the film arTani.ed in shots scenes 
etc together with a description of 
the pictures rerjuircd and deta Is of 
the setting Ihe position of the 
camera also is indicated 
Sequence a section of the film oarra 
ti\e la a senes of connected shots 
dealing with one iiiadent or phase 
of the story 

•I the room building or street 
constructed for purposes of a scene 
Such a set may represent either an 
micnor or an pxtenor erne 
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Skot the senes of photographs taken 
dunog a single run of the camera 
Sboobag 13 the act of taking the 

film 

Soft Fecas the soft effect pro- 
duced either by the use of a special 
lens or by photographing through 
gaurc 

Sltll photographs of a parti ular 
scene taken dunng production with 
an ordinary camera and used to ad 
\ertjse the film SUUs can be made 
by enlarging a single frame but 
the degree of enlargement involved 
la such a case is apt to produce a 
grainy effect 

^nciresiraiien the process of secur 



Cinematograph Films Act 1 

ing the accompaniment of •sound to 
action with precise accuracy 
Throw tlio distance between the 
projector and the screen in a cinema 
Tracking the moving of tlic camera 
upon a special truck during the 
actual process of photograph} 
Cinematograph Films Act, 1927, an 
Act which prov'idcs tint British 
renters of films must include in their 
output a certain proportion of films 
made in the Empire It came into 
operation on April 1, 1928. and will 
remain m force until March .11, 10.88 
The so-called “ quota " is arranged on 
a sliding scale It began with a 
percentage of Ik, increased to 12^ in 
1932 1 he highest quota (20 per cent ) 

will bo reached by 193G Exhibitors 
of films have a similar quota, com- 
pelling them to include in their 
programmes a percentage of British 
films In 1920. this proportion was 
5 per cent By 1933 it reached 12J 
per cent. It is to bo 15 per cent in 
1034-5, and 20 per cent in 1930-8 
The law provides that the author of 
the scenario must be British . that the 
studio scenes must have been photo- 
graphed in the British Empire, and 
that tlie film must have been made by 
British subjects or a Bntish company 
Moreover, 75 per cent at least of 
salaries, etc , must have been paid to 
British subjects, tliough the Board of 
Trade may, in certain circumstances, 
allow this amount to be reduced to 
70 per cent The Act does not apply 
to nows films, travel films mainly con- 
cerned with natural scenery, educa- 
tional films used for educational pur- 
poses, advertisements, scientific films, 
and films depicting industrial and 
manufacturing processes 

Cineraria, a very popular greenhouse 
annual, easily grown, and producing 
masses of handsome blue, violet, rose, 
and white flowers Cinerarias are also 
used for bedding plants in the late 
spring 

Cinnabar, sulphide of mercury, and 
the only important ore of the metal 
It IS conspicuous by its weight, soft- 
ness, and bnght red colour It may 
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occur in minute crystals in cavities, 
but IS usually massive in v'cins, mostly 
in slates and limestones Its chief 
locxilitics arc Spain, Italy, and the 
United States. Besides yielding most 
of the mercury of commerce, cinnabar 
IS used as " vcniiilion ” paint 

Cinnamio Acul, or phonjlacryho 
acid, a while crjst.allinc organic com- 
pound wath melting-point 133° C and 
boiling-point 300° C Its foniiula is 
CcHiCll CHCOOH. It is found m 
nature m combination in some b.aKams 
such as Peru balsam It is, however, 
usually prepared syntheticall} by 
belting benzaldchydc with sodium 
acetate in the presence of acetic anlij'- 
dride This is the " Perlcin reaction.' 
Cinnamic acid is used in perfumery. 

Cinnamon, sec Sriccs amj Con- 

DIMI ^TS 

Cinnamon Stone, see Garnets 

Cmo da Pistoia [Tron. che'nCi dah 
rfSTOY'X] (1270-1,130), Italian poet 
and jurist, one of the great immcdmtc 
predecessors of Dante (y ti ) in the his- 
torj' of Italian poetry (the other boui] 
Guido Cavalcanti (g v ) He was th 
author of a number of sonnets am 
canroni, of which many arc translatci 
into English verso in D G Rossetti' 
Tarfy Italian Poets, and of a Cmn 
mentary on the Justinian Code (1311 
and other legal works 

Cinquefoil, the English name for i 
genus (PotcntiUa) of the family Rosa 
cem, the flowers of w Inch resemble th 
strawberry, but do not have a flesh; 
receptacle for the seeds Strawberry 
leaved cinquefoil has a putato stem, i 
ternate leaf, and white petals Creep 
rng Cinquefoil has large handsom 
yellow flowers, on long stalks, and i 
common in meadows Hoary CiiiJ'W 
foil has pinnate leaves, with dow" 
underneath the leaflets, and snial 
yellow flowers, and is found on gravcH 
soil Silverweed (q v ) belongs to th 
same genus Many species arc ver; 
suitable lor rock-gardens 

Cmquo Ports, The, ongmnlly f*' 
ports (Dover, Hastings, Romne) 
Hythe, and Sandwicli) m tlie S E ^ 
England, which, during the 13th cent 
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ta return for certain pnvJegw were 
bound to p^o^^de slu^ and tnea for 
the defence of the Channel 
chelwa and Rye xrcre later added a< 
“Ancient Town* and various arnaller 
ports as “ hmhs or members ot 
oneoroth roftheCinqnel'orts thus 
Grenche (Gillincham] vas a litnb 
of Hastings Folkestone of Dover 
Ramsgate of ‘^disich etc The 
titular o^ice of Lord Warden of the 
Ctnquc forts has been held b> the. 
Constable of Dover Castle for many 
years 

fSntra t^t^'raa] Portuguese lo«ii 
a few m h< W of Lisbon among 
forcst<lad hills it has been 
described by both Byron (CAiL/e 
Ha oU) and Camoens On the hilb ts 
a Is^e Moorish fort and a fumed 
mosque while in the toim itself the 
Royal palace and Penha Verde are, 
notable The Mootserrate palace 
«asbuiltfor the Lnglishnan William 
Beckford By the Cooientlon of 
Cintra (180t) the French agreed to 
evacuate Purtue-U Pop c SudO 
Cipnani [^on cntratAa st} Clio* 
vuBi BattiaU (1'27>-1<83) an ftalian 
mgnver and deeontiie painter bora 
n Florence but mostly resident in 
England He painted ceilings and 
iecoratlons in a number of important 
Londonbuildings luduillng the Albany 
and Buckingham Palace and be 
designed the carvings at Somerset 
House where he also did some paint 
ings Specimens of his drawing are 
in the \ictona and Albert Ffuseom 
Circassia, stt N Caucasiait Abba 
Circe [sa se] legendary sorceress 
daughter of the Sun Sheliied on the 
Bland of A.«a [EE aj where she 
enchanted Ulysses s companions and 
changed them into s«inc but Glysses 
forced her to restore them 
Circle, *M Geometrv 
Ctrcnits, certain divisioDS of England 
and Wales appointed to be visited by 
a judge twice a year or more often lor 
the purpose of administering justice on 
acommissionofassizefye) Thereare 
now 7 circuits the > hi E Midland 
: S.n, Oxford W N and b Wales. 
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Crcnlar hote note u«ucd by banks 
for the use of tmellers which can be 
cashed at the offices or the correspon 
dents of the bank ^och n tes are 
Bccompanjed by a / rlltr of Iniiifjti n 
giving a specimen of the hold r s 
signature and the numbers of the 
notes The hold r should evrry the 
Letter of Indication an 1 Uie notes 
separatelv since if lost together the 
hcider bv forging the signature mifeht 
cash the notes 

Circular Note* are usuvily in 15 ^10 
{fyt or lyO They are sim !ar to 

ftrilUtt Clia!jues issued since 
l$9I in the United Statesfor $10 $ 0 
130 and $100 and bv some English 
banks for convenient denominations 
such as /S .^10 etc Another tvpe of 
facility for travellers is the l-f/tff of 
CffJit (a V ) 

CircnlatiDg Mcdinm, sea KfoNsr 

DANklSO AKD CREDIT 

Cirrolatory Eystem (Ij/n Han the 
circulatory ssnnem hu become very 
elaborate although when it first came 
into being it took the s ery simple form 
still seen in the early stages of the de* 
veloping human embryo fbesimplest 
type of system consists of a continuous 
tube analogous to the inner tube of a 
motor-car tyre At one point of the 
tube the walls ore thickened by the 
development of much mu'cie ^sue 
TheniuscuUr tissue undergoes repeated 
and dntlnuous contractions and im 
parts a pulsating movement to the 
tube and this causes the contained 
fluid to move along and around and 
back again The part of the tube 
which is thickened and pulsating is 
really the pnmuire heart the part in 
front of this being called Artery and 
the part behind Vein 

Inthehumanembryo thecirculatmg 
tube becomes spilt into two parallel 
tubes by the development ot a longi 
tudinal septum between the roof and 
the floor The two tubes thus formed 
temain together in the region of the 
heart but in the part of the ystem 
diametncall) opposite to the heart 
they are separati^ and in fact lie on 
eaca side of the bod} In the next 
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IS 


Circulatory System 


stage of development, short cuts arc 
formed in the arterial side of he system, 
as represented by dotted lines in the 
diagram These take the form of a 
number of arches, and they are situated, 
in the embryo, on each side of the 
Bock of Body 



Circulation m Human Embryo 
shoulders and neck Associated with 
these arches is the apparatus for 
absorbing oxygen, which, in the case of 
man, takes the form of lungs In 
passing through the lungs, blood takes 
up oxygen from the air, and is then 
conducted by veins back again to the 
heart But this time it passes through 
the left side of the heart, and from 
there it is driven forwards into another 
artery, which splits up and conducts it 
to all parts of the body When it has 
given up its oxygen to the body tissues, 
the blood is again collected into veins, 
and these lead it back once more to the 
right Side of the heart Thence it goes 
once more to the lungs, and the cycle 
begins again 

The details of the nature of the 
coramumcations between the arterial 
vessels and the venous arc repre- 
sented diagrammatically m the illus- 
tration, and the vessels appear there 
to communicate directly But this 
IS not quite what happens From 
the foregoing description, it will be 
seen that an artery is a vessel conduct- 
ing blood to an organ or structure in 
the body such as, for example, the 
muscles or the alimentary can^, while 
a vein is one winch conducts blood] 
away Now, when the artery arrives 
at the organ which it is supplying, it 
breaks up into smaller vessels know n as 
Artcnolcs, and these in turn break up 
until we get to very small vessels 
indeed, namely. Capillaries Tliese 
arc very numerous, and their walls are 
so very thm that oxygen and other 


substances can diffuse into the tissues 
very quickly These capillaries then 
run together, forming the roots of 
larger vessels known as Venules, and 
these, in turn, fuse until we get to the 
large vein of which we have already 
spoken Tins is known as the Capil- 
lary System, and we have quoted two 
examples of organs in which the pro- 
cess takes place, namely, the muscles 
and the alimentary canal These two 
examples serve as a basis for two further 
subdivisions of the circulatory system 
Blood which has passed from the 
right side of the heart through the 
lungs and back to the left side of the 
heart, has passed through what is 
known as the Pulmonary Circulation 
When it leaves the heart again, to go 
round the body, it enters what is 
known as the Systemic Circulation, 
and this systemic circulation has two 
different routes Half the blood 
enters an artery — a Mesenteric Artery 
^which leads to the alimentary canal ; 
when it has passed through the capil- 
lary system of the canal, it flows into 
a vein known as the Portal Vein, 
vvhich carries it to the liver Inside 
the liver it again splits up into w'hat is 
known as the Hepatic Capillary 
System, after which it leaves the liver 


Mejenterc 
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by a large vein known as the Hepatic 
again to the heart 

on Its way from 
artery of the 

riurLH ^eing thence con- 

ducted by vanous branches to all the 
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muscles of th« bodf Wemay ttot^iOi 
passing that it ts one of these braoclics 
vhich also serves the kidneys As 
before the blood is conductM back 
Irom the capillary systems of all these 
organs in veins These ioin the 
hepatic vein and «ith it flow on again 
to the heart 

(2) Ih Ammals Apart from a few 
Varutiona of no great Importance the 
heart blood vessels and lymphatic 
vessels in all the orders of Mammalia 
closely resemble those of man as 
described above llie only variations 
that need be noticed are the presence 
u the elephants rodents and mono 
tremes of tno antenor \eax 
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the presence in the Fchldna (fv) of 
an antenor abdominal vein opening 




5 UrocudluiR. 


Into the liver as also occur in somo 
more primitive vertebrates 

Its birds as m mammvls the blood 
is warm the heart consists of four 
chambers and the left ventricle and 
the aorta nsing from it contain onlv 
pure blood Ihe aorta however 
arches over to the right side instead of 
to the left In the heart itself the 
valve at the onfice between the right 
auncle and veotncle is not tricuspid 
as in mammals but is a strong mus 
cular flap the corresponduig valve on 
the left side being membranous The 
heart beat is more rapid than in 
mammals The carotids run side by 
side along a channel on the under side 
of the neck bones and sometimes only 
one IS found As in a few mammals 
mentioned above and m reptiles th re 
are two anterior vena cavm and 
one posterior opening into the right 

A distinctive feature of the heart of 
reptiles is the presence of two aortic 
arches a right and a left rising close 
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together, and crossing a short distance 
above their point of origin Above 
the heart they converge and, meeting 
beneath the spine, unite and pass back- 
vards as the dorsal aorta, ^vhlch in its j 
course gives oft branches to vanous 
organs of the body The head is sup- 
plied by branches from t\so carotid 
trunks, which arise close together from 
the right aorta near the point where it 
crosses the left The carotids carry 
pure arterial blood to the head, whereas 
mixed artenal and venous blood is 
taken to the greater part of the body 
Tills is a very' different arrangement 
from that which obtains in mammals 
and birds, in which the single aortic 
arch receu’cs only pure blood from the I 
heart, and the difference is duo to the 
different construction of the heart in 
reptiles 

In the Amphibia, at least in the 
higher forms, such as frogs and toads, 
the distnbution of the pure, mixed, 
and impure blood to the tissues is as 
in reptiles, but the mechanism of dis- 
tribution IS different and more com- 
plicated, particularly in the elabora- 
tion of the valves of the heart and 
great vessels Ihc heart consists of 
two auricles, a ventricle and the sinus 
venosus, as in reptiles, but it has an 
additional structure, the conus arteri- 
osus, between the ventricle and the 
ventral aorta, the common trunk from 
which the aortic arches, the carotids, 
and the pulmonary arteries rise 
Hence the heart is sometimes said to 
be five-chambered 

In the gill-breathing larva: of 
amphibians, such as the tadpole of the 
frog, the circulatory system is on the 
same plan as in fishes The conus 
artenosus leads into a long ventral 
aorta, from the end of which arise three 
pairs of vessels in the early tliree-giUcd 
stage, and four pairs in the later four- 
gilled stage lliese vessels, called 
afferents, pass to the gills, where they 
break up into capillaries for the 
oxygenation of the blood, which is 
tlicn collected into a corrcspondinc 
senes of efferent vessels These join 
to form above the gills on each side a 
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longitudinal vessel , which, passing both 
forwards and backwards, unites with 
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A The Aorta 
B Common Carotid Arter> 

C Intcrml Cirotfd Artery 
D External Carotid Artery 
E Facial Artcr> 
r Temporal Artcr> 

G Occipital Arterj' 

H Subclavian Artery 
J Axillary Artery 
J Brachial Artery 
K Radial Artery 
L Ulna Artery 

M Palmar Arches and Branches to the Fingers 
N Common Iliac Artery 
P External Iliac Artery 
Q ^mmon Femoral Artery 
o Femoral Artery 

S Superficial Femoral Artery 
T Popliteal Artery 
U Anterior Tibnl Artery 
\v Artery 

w ihe Plantar Arch and Branches to theTocs, etc 

Its fellow of the opposite side to supply 
the head in front and to form the dared 
aorta behind 
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When the gills with their captUanes 
disappear the aiterent afid eScrcnt 
vessels unite to Xorm four pairs of gill 
arches and the lungs when developed 
are supplied by branches from the 
fourth arch which becomes the pul 
monary artery of the adult frog The 
third arches disappear the second 
become the aortas and the first the 
carotids 

The circulation in fishes resembles 
inageneralway that of the amphibian 
tadpole the blood passing from the 
heart- through the giUs and thence to 
the body making a stogie circuit 
Instead of a double circuit through the 
lungs as well as through the body 
The heart consists of a single aurKle 
and ventncie both sometime* incom 
pletely divided a sinus veoosus and 
aometimes as lo the sharks rays 
sturgeons and others of a muscular 
conus arteriosus supplied with several 
rows of valves and sometimes divided 
into a right and left cavity as lO adult 
amphibians 

In the Arthropods the circulation is 
nt the open kind as in MdUusca 
the blood passing from arteries to 
veins when present through wide 
^sces Its mechanism is as a rule 
better developed m the water breathers 
“wa the air breathers In the air 
breathing insects centipede* etc it 
Consists of a dorsal segmented heart 
esch chamber having a pair of orifices 
by which blood is returned from the 
pericardium Tho onlj important 
vwsel is an anterior aorta along which 
the blood is driven before passing into 
the Wide spaces whence it is returned 
to the pencardium A complicated 
circulatory system is unnecessary on 
account ot the high development of 
the breathing tubes which carry au- 
to all parts of tho body But in the 
scorpion In which the breathing 
organs are small lung sacs the arterial 
system Is tn-uch more complicated and 
the blood IS ultimately collected in a 
Ventral reservoir pass^ over the long 
hooka and returned to the pencardium 
by definite veins In the king crab 
which breathes bygllU the circulatocy 
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system is very similar to that of the 
scorpions 

In the Crustacea the circulatory 
svstemisveryvanable bemg altogether 
absent in some degenerate forms 

Bibliography (Elementary) Ship 
ley and AfacDnde Introduction to 
Zoology (Advanced) Parker and 
Haswell Textbook of Zoology Cam 
bnJgs Natural History 

Cmumcuion, removal of the fore 
skin IS an operation performed as a 
ntuatorformedicalreasons Asantual 
it 1$ carri^ out at an age varying from 
S days among the Jews to adolescence 
among the Basutos and Alelanesians 
It was practised by the ancient 
Egyptians and is found among 
Mohammedans and negroes but not 
among the Mongolians The Feast of 
the Circusici ion to celebrate the ctr 
cumctsion of Christ is held on Jan Im 
RomanCatholic Anglican and Eastern 
Churches Medically the reason for 
circumciswa is cleanhness and it is 
efiected in the infant as a preventivo 
measure or if necessary later la life 
in the treatment oi certain diseases 

CueumnangatlOD the process of 
sailing round especially applied to 
voyages round the world A Fortu 
guese Ferdinand Magellan led the 
first etpcditioa to cireumnavigate the 
globe in 1519 and though he him 
self was killed 31 of his company 
completed the -voy age m about 2 } ears 
and 10 months Drake (1577-SO} 
BougainviUe (1766) and Captain Cook 
(I7<d>0) also made the same voyage 
The German airship Graf Zeppetm 
flew round the world in 10.9 in 3 weeks 
and in 1031 Post and Catty circled the 
earthinanacropIancmSJdays afeat 
improved upon by Post who in 1033 
flew alone round the world in 7 days 
Iflhrs 

Circus (Gk. ktrkos w a nng) in 
Roman times a scmi-circular building 
with an arena surrounded by tiers ol 
seats for spectators for the bolding of 
various spectacular di^lays especially 
chanot racing The C> cus Maximus 
neartheFalatinelliU had acconuMida 
,ttoa for 150 000 sj * 
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the Kmperors the circus l)fc.ime a 
conspicuous h.iturc of Roman life, 
and the idle citv populace u-a- kept m 
good humour 1)> .i toaslant tupplj 
of " bread and circuses " fhe modern 
circus consists maiiil> of w)uestmn 
and acrobatic pt rforrii inci-s, rierfonn- 
ing animals, etc , intcrspericd bj tJic 
comicalities of douns, whirh h.ive 
always been an imjiortant feature 
Among the earliest of Rnglish circusc’- 
were those kept by Philip A*tU\ (d 
181‘1) and Diurow, and the tnivclling 
circus sdiich gave its perfonnancis in 
an enormous tout sft up in any con- 
venient open space flouri died i \cccd- 
ingl) during the l!)ih cent under s,ich 
celebrated showmen as P T Bamuin 
and " Lord " George Sanger The 
populantj'of the circus has somcwhit 
diminished with the groivth of the 
cinema. 

, The name ha.s l>een applied m Lug- 
land to certain important cross-roads 
in largo citic-s, such as Oxford Circus 
and Piccadilly Circus in 1-ondon, where 
the plan is roughly circular 

Cirencester [sis'-i t-0 or sis'-i s- 
xO], small Gloucestershire town on the j 
R Chum, m an agricultural district, I 
with an important market Interest- 
ing buddings include the 12Ui-ccnt 
Parish Church of St John the Baptist 
Cirencester was formerly an import- 
ant woollen centre The Royal Agri- 
cultural College is just outside the 
Town Pop (1931) (rural dist) 
12,179 ' 

Ciro perdue [sEr pardo] (Pr for 
lost XV ax ), a method of casting 
bronze or otlicr metal statues It w as 

cmplojcd by the sculptors of the 
Renascence, and isdcscnbed in detail by 
Cellini, but it was probably known aPo 
to the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans 
The statue, or object to be cast, is 
modelled m clay, and then coated w ith 
xvax to which the sculptor gives the 
exact form and finish required for the 
bronze A thin, smooth paste, made 
from clay, ashes, and ground brick- 
dust, is then applied carefully to the 
surface and covered with a thick layer 
of clay; vent-holes are left open 


leading to the w.ax, and small metal 
rofls nrc driven in >o as to preserv'e the 
relative jwisition' of the outer and 
Inner ers of tlax After rt iriforcing 
the mould with nif.t.il luiop', the whole 
is then Inked, during vtuch process 
the wax tveapev through the vent- 
holes, lew mg a hollow, into which 
nieitid bronze 1 ' jxiiirtd Afti r allovr- 
ing time for the mct.ol to coo! the outer 
mould IS broken away .tnd tlie Inner 
core chipficd out S-tirh r bronze cast 
rt'juirt $ little finishing or polishing, 
•md h.-us the .advantage of tvoiiomising 
nutal, since the tomjiletnl statue is 
ciirnpo'Vd of a thin, hollow layer, Sit" 
also Bkonze Ai.i , Casti.xo OP 
Mrtals 


Ciroranncy, ve OritoxoLooa 
Cirrus, we Cuoi os 

Cisalpine Repubho, formed in N, 
Italy , m 1797, after Hit, Prinrh cam- 
paign, wit It a constitiiiion nsenibhng 
that of tin Irench republic In 1802 
It was forcibly merged by Napoleon in 
the Itali.in republic, and 1 tier became 
I>art of the Italian kingdom founded 
by N’apoh on in lh02 
Cistercians, a Roman Catholic Orrlcr 
of .Monks founded in 1098 by £>t Robert 
at Cite tux Prance, who observe 
strictly the rule of &t Benedict {g v.) 
Ihtir rule enforces silence and manual 
labour, cspeetally m the fields St 
Bernard of Clairvaux was the most 
famous member of the Order, from 
which, in the 1 7th cent , sprang the 
ifap^isis or reformed Cistercians 
Cistus, the rock-rose genus, includ- 
ing a number of beautiful wild and 
cultivated plants Tlie common rock- 
rosc IS a tiny shrubby plant found on 
chalk downs The leases are narrow, 
and m opposite pairs The five x ellow 
petals arc comparativelx' big with a 
l^e number of orange-yellow stamens. 

rock-roscs 

rock,^^^ " ^ ^ 

Citadel, a strong municipal fortress 
disorders and 
to serve as a place of refuge for the 

built "h ^L“^t?cked Citadels were 
built by the Egyptians and Greeks, 


Citatioa S3 Ciret 

wd gT»dnally developed into mum Innowed skin which is prcsentd in 
cipal centres such as the Acropolis at sugar for confectionery and calces 
Athens and the Capitol at Rome For The tree is a nati\-e of India cultivated 
tified citadels were buiU all over the lo Meditettaneaw countries and in 
Roman Empire They became com CaUfoniia and Flonda with ovate 
(non again in Europe in the 16th and leaves with toothed margin and purple 
I7th cents flowere 5/r afro Ciricts 

Citation, in law a summons to Citnis. a genus of plants belonging 
appear applied particularly to process to the fami!> Rutaccz and including 
la the Consistonal Courts andlotmetly the bergamot titrcpn lemon lime and 
fa the Court of I^bate The wort orange Ihey are native to India and 
also denotes the quoting of previous warm regions of Asia but are ntw 
judgments and legal authonties in cultivated in many parts of the Old 
support of any proposition on a and New ttorld 
qoestionof lawsubmittrdtotheCoun. CSlfa Veechia. Maltese town, near 
gleans, French village in the Cfite lhe\\ coast. It u sai t to have been 
OUT department famed for the at^y sislted by St Paul and » as the 
founded by Robert of Moleeme in the Maltese capital until the lata IClhcent 
11th cent the fint house of the Cradad Real [nivdSoa on kIaw.' 
Cuteriuns Pop 250 Spanish province bounded N by 

Gthann, a range of mountaios in Toledo and 5 bv Jaeo The hilU in 
Attwa famous in Greek mjdhology the W slope down to high plains in 
Here ^et*on was turnrt into a stag the centre and B The climate shows 
IVntheus killed by the Rac extremes of heat and cold and rainfall 
It u asaociatrt with the is uncertain The growth of cereals 
J'wsnip of Pionj-sui and with the < lives and grapes is hampered b> the 
Kpend of (Edipus klodetn name poor imgatioo and barren sad Sheep 
and goats are raised in large numben 
otna Add, a solid organic acid and the mules of this proannee are 
louad free m nature to a eotufderable famous Small deposits of coal mer 
**i*at fa the Juices of citrus fruit, cury and lead are found Communica 
**'« os oranges and lemons The tions are poor The largest towns are 
^uest source of the acid u lemon Dudad Real the capital and largest 
ywe which contains a^ut 7 per cent agncoltura) market \ aldepedos and 
fhs acid IS obtained on the addition l^ertollano. Area, 7C00 sq m Ibp 
as the insoluble tmlcium sMt ilWIJprovince^SSOnO town "0000 
It can be recoverrt from the fatter Ctadad Rodrigo Spanish town in the 
vy Uie ailditioa of sulphiric acid Salamanca province on the R \gu<da. 
acid is a white crystaUme soUd The l>uke of Wellington was male 
at 153 ^ It u used com Duke of Ciudad Rodngo for fus 
“TOalty in the form of Its salts the capture of the town by assault Jan 
«lr»l^ which are employed in the I# 181" dunng the Napoleoric 
«»nutacture of cooling drinks and Wars. There are the remains of a 
* yf^ *cuig salts It is also used in Roman settlement near b> and a ISih 
and calico j>nntioff ^e cit cent cathedral. Dsp r 10 000 
re^bjxdtonsidenihle use in mrtiane Ctrst, or tierl-c»r a fle*h.eaUng 
cl 4 ? ** tonics T^ mammal, representiag a family the 

the ptueipal preparations are a \iverTvl» which contains several 
, “**1 citrate ol am noma and Iron species inhabiting tiwpieal Wia and 
a mlted citrate of iron and Africa. The civet is celebrated for 
** IwodocingascentedsulBtance se-reted 
a tree related to the lemoa oy glands in the iRgumal regiun and 
“™wg large yetlosruh fruits shaped ComrrerciaDy valuable as a basis f’C 
“w* a leOKMi but snth coarse, thick perfumes. The omirwl are kept in 
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cages, and the substance is periodically 
extracted with spoons from the pouch 
where it is stored 

Civets are ground-living animals and 
feed on small mammals and birds 
Tliey are stnped or spotted, and most 
are about the size of cats, but in com- 
parison have long, narrow heads See 
also Carnivora 

Civic Guard, the national police-force 
of the Irish Free State, an unarmed 
body which replaced the Royal Irish 
Constabulary in 1922 A Civic Guard 
police force exists in cities of Spam, 
but the guards arc armed, often with 
both nfle and revolver 

Civil Aviation. The first recorded 
ascent into the air by man took place 
150 years ago, the hero of the day being 
a Frenchman named Pilatrc de Rosier, 
who went up in a captive fire balloon 
from a private garden m Pans to a 
height of 100 ft From that day on- 
wards for c 100 years, the history of 
flying IS concerned with man’s efforts to 
control his direction and the length of 
his stay in the air, without any thought 
of whether his balloon, airship, glider, 
or aeroplane was to bo used for peace 
or war Strictly speaking, “ Civil 
Aviation " refers to flying for pleasure 
or profit, to the carriage of passengers, 
goods and mails by air, and a few facts 
in order of date may not be amiss by 
way of introduction to this subject 
Pilatre also made the first free flight in 
a balloon in 1783, travelling a distance 
of 5 m and reaching a height of 3000 
ft , on which voyage he was accom- 
panied by the Marquis d'Arlandes In 

the following year, James Sadler made 
the first flight in England, ascending 
from Oxford in a hot-air balloon and 
travelling 6 m in half an hour It is 
interesting to note that the Channel 
was first crossed m 1785, the ascent 
being made from the grounds of Dover 
Castle and the landing in a forest in 
Artois, the two brave aeronauts as 
they were called m those days being a 
Frenchman named Blanchard and Dr 
Jcflries, a wealthy American In 
1797 the first recorded descent by 
parachute was made by Gamenn, who 


seated himself in a basket and cut 
adrift from his balloon at a height of 
3000 ft , an exploit which he repeated 
over London in 1802 Gamenn was 
also the first to fly at night, for in 1807 
he remained in the air near Pans for 7} 
hours, being paid large sums of money 
by the Pans newspapers of the day for 
his vivid description of dawn from the 
sky 

The year 18GG was a landmark in the 
history of aviation, for it saw tlie 
foundation of the Aeronautical Society, 
afterwards made a Royal Society, 
which IS the oldest scientific body of its 
kind in the world The 8th Duke of 
Argyll was the first President and the 
Duke of Sutherland of that time w’as a 
Vice-President The first Aero Ex- 
hibition was organised by the Society 
and held at the Crystal Palace in 18G8, 
at winch the late King Edward, then 
Pnnee of Wales, inspected a strange 
collection of balloons, kites, airships, 
and also models of aeroplanes which 
had been designed to flap their way 
through the air The principal diffi- 
culty encountered by early experi- 
menters in the art of air navigation 
was the lack of a suitable motive force 
pic steam-engine had been invented, 
but was regarded as too dangerous on 
account of fire to be fitted to an airship 
It is amusing to recall that a French 
airship, more than 100 ft in length is 
said to have been “rowed “ through 
tile air in 1870 by a crew of 8 men, but 
two years later an electncally driven 
ai^ip was kept aloft for 24 hours 

pie years 1891-1894 are sigmfi- 
cant for tliey witnessed the early 
flights in gliders and kites by pioneere 
^ch as Lihcnthal on the Continent, 
Hargrave in Australia, and Langley in 
^ The first named 

^ided 80 ft in 1891, Hargrave covered 
more than 300 ft in a captive flapping- 
png machine, and was lifted into the 
periods during his kite- 
w n? Libenthal was 

2000^irrr making more than 

nenod IN during this 

P«>^ess towards confeollcd 
flight received further impetus by the 
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expenmcnts of Ijngley vbobadcoo for 7J hours and jo 1013 an RF( 
stnicted large-scale models driven by pilot named Longcroft who has sun 
steam which performed over distances had a distinguish^ career in the Rry 
DptoIOOOft The airship started life Air Tofce ilcw 630 m between Tar 
as a balloon but shaped like a cyl nder boro and Montrose m Scotland withoi 
With pointed ends and fitted with an a stop carrying a passenger Ir 
elongated car beneath togetberwithao mediately prior to the war vilb Oe 
engine and a propeller In 1098 the many aviation had r ached the staj 
names of Graf >-on Zeppelin and a of becoming a business In additi 
wealthy young Brazilian, Santos to spectacular flights for which pnz 
Dumont became world famous for were oflered by Governments c 
thcjr cicperlments wiith power-driven wealthy patrons of port peopl wc: 
airships The first successful Zeppelin payingtoleamthenei artandotbers 
flight under control occurred m 1000 fly as passengers for the thrill of beir 
arid in the followung years Santos in the air TTie earliest recorded a 
Dumont won 100 000 francs for a flight mail service in this Country was that i 
from St Qoud round the Ciflel Tower 191 1 when the pilots of the Graham 
andbalcagain Gliding flights in the White School earned more tha 
United States by the brothers W nght 100 000 letters and cards betwet 
weretoresultinareal turning point in London and Windsor In the san 
the history of flying for m 1003 year a pilot named Paprier flew fro 
Orvffle Wnght flew in a power-drmn Hendon to Pans non stopmfhoufs « 
nac^e (or IS seconds and later for achieveraeat at that time ranking wii 
nearly l oimnte cot-enng a distance of a flight from London to New York i 
ft against a **0 m anbourwind the present day In 1912 Vedrine 
Tn« air lioers of to-day catrywg 40 flying in America attained a speed i 
passengenmluxonouscabinsatspee^ 105 m as hour andCeoflrej dellavi 
op to ISO m an hour have been land creator of the modem iigl 
developed from the earliest power plane the Moth reached a height < 
dnrea glider of the Wngbt brothers more than 10 000 ft carrying 
»hjch flew in America 30 years ago passenger The ame year saw ll 
Civil Aviation as we know it to-day i tot of the famous Sbortt seaplanes ar 
^refore no more than 30 years old the Sopwith Works prcducM the fir 
Such progress has been m^e in so high speed scout the predecessor < 
abort a time that no man dare prophesy the Hawker Funes iti use by tt 
tte future with accuracy but we ^ It A F at the present day There 
know that flying has come to be part of no authentic record of the first woma 
our daily life and in time it must be to fly but wa do know that Mu 
tte normal method of mechanical llamet Quiiaby flew the Channel i 
“aiwport for the reasons that It ts the 101" Pegoud looped the loop i 
tasttst means of travel and it enables 1913 and thus started the movemer 
One to move from place to place m a for accurate controls that shoul I t 
straight line which as the schoolmaster responsive to the pilot s wiU enablir 
pmves istheshortestdisUncebetween him to perform any evolution an 
any two points recover level flight whenever it wc 

Towntinuo ourhivtorv verybTiefly desired TheAvro atramingmachir 
we Channel was crossed ^y BlCnot for whi^ has stood the test of time wit 
thenrsttimeinlOOa another French modifications of course op to ti 
RaontntedConnrauiaadeathousand present day was brought out in 161- 
®ue xirturt of Great Britain in 2® and FamWirough the factory ol tl 
ouotSlnlOll Itaynhatn laternnan Royal Flying Corps turned out tt 
P lot in India created the first first aeroplane which was really atabl 
wt»hdurahonrecordinthefoliowing in the same year 
rtaf staying In the air at Brooklands During the period Aug 19H-No' 
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1018, cml aviation for all practical for tlie purposes of trade and travel are j 
pujposcs teased to exist It had so great, cspcciallv to this countr> and ] 
arrived at the stage vhere the ramage to the Empire, that wt can afford to 
of passengtn, goods, and mails over ignore tlic dangers in our efforts to 
limited distances vi-as possible, but no perfect tlie aeroplane for purposes of i 
real attempt to establish regular peace 

aorvitcs had been made By 1018, air The British record m cm! aviation 
speed had increased to nearly SOO m an is one of which to be proud, for our 
hour, long-distance flights witliout a machines are considered safer than 
stop were m tlie region of 1000 m and any otherR, our cxi>ort trade in air- 
altitude was sufficient to cle-ar the craft has been greater tlian that of - 
highest point of Uic world None of any other countrj'-, the centre of the 
these achievements in themselves was world’s insurance for aircraft and 
sufficient to warrant the lasiitulion of flying risbs is London and tlie con- 
public air transport, and years were fidcnce of foreign countries m our 
to elapse before the aeroplane become tnatlunes and methods is evadcnced 
recognised as a normal vehicle for by the number of strangers who come ' 
getting about tlie w orld Everj’coun- to England to learn to fly Impcnal 
try realised the vsiluo of aeroplanes for Airways, the national air transport 
speedy transport, and subsequent company, was formed as a result of a - 
history proves that there is no royal merger* of inter&sts, in 1021 The 
road to success m the final method of first service to Pans was operated 
locomotion, for none of the leading from Hounslow, at tliat time Air- 
world-statcs has achieved complete port of London, on Aug 2i), 1919, 
supcrionty over all tlie others m the the fare being 20 guineas Converted 
matter of civil aviation In 1019, we war maclimcs were used on this route, 
started our first regular air service to and also on those to Brussels and 
the Continent and, in the same year, Amsterdam started soon aftenvards i 
France and the United Slates also Ihc pioneers were the Aircraft Manu- ' 
began to run air lines for tlie use factunng Company, headed by the 
of the public, which brings us to a late Mr Holt Thomas and having as 
point where W’C realise that aviation chief designer Captain dc Havilland , ; 
has greater potentialities for peace the Handley Page Company flying 
tlian any otlier science of modem their converted twin-engined bombers ; > 
times Flying enables people to get and the Instone group of business 
together and talk thm^ over 'Hie men who supported air transport ' 
aeroplane loiows no frontiers, for there because they believed it would pay 
are no barriers in the sky, and there- Early in 1921, foreign companies 
fore Customs restrictions, difficulties of witli large State subsidies caused a 
language and coinage tend to dis- cessation of the Bntish Imes, which s 
appear Never previously had it could not compete with fares that were < 
been possible for people to travel with below cost The Bntish Government 
such freedom and at such speed, fell into line and paid subsidies to 
without fuss or worry, wiOiout dust or our own operators, but no satisfactory 
fatigue Unfortunately, the regula- scheme was evolved until Impend ! 
tion of cml flying as an international Airways came into being To-dav i 
affair started with a bad handicap ; its every country in Europe is served bv - 
rules were drawn up by people obsessed air fines, the principle foreign con- 
vvith the idea of war and it still suffers cems being Deutsche Lufthansa . 
from the fear of nations that the flying which covers Germany w itli a network ‘ 
machine will be used again as a weapon of daily services extendinR \V to Lon * 
of destruction That tlus is possible don, S to Rome and Barcelona and 
no one can deny, but the advantages to E to Russia, the Royal Dutch Air ' 
the community of developing aviation Lines which work to London, Pans, 
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an4 Sown, bat itie torccM o( «ir tranx 
port and particularly lU sjictv 
(Irpcnd on careful grounJ orgatixu 
tion in Advance o( any public aervicr 
aft<J tbmJoro we must wait a year or 
w br(>re tiookmir our scat by air ti 
Canada In 193 Impcrnl Airwa)-9 
1 carried 4* 000 people by air across th 
CkanrrI some of whom were ro ni, 
merely to for the week-end lut 
raanr were engaged on long journ<)-s 
to the farthest corners of the wurld 
^ India and Kenya have been I ruught 
within S cta}-s of London and Cape 
I Town Is but lOdays distant and ibis 
gisres the clue to the modem method of 
j estimating distance in time and not m 
, mites \\hat does It matter if Itagdad 
Is 3300 ffl away when you can reach it 
at lunch tiCiieonUednesdayb} leaving 
Lnndnfl at midday on Saturday? In 
•pile of the boancial depression 
at the time large laeresses m 
traffic were recorded by most air 
lines during 193'* and Imperial Air 
ways had a large share of thU pros 
penty During the peak month of 
Aug for instance more than 10 (MH) 
pos-sengers Hew on Drituh comm refal 
routes and over IfiOdOO people made 
Bights in Great Ilrilam mostly on 
|oy ridea to see what the earth looked 
like from above Trade by air has 
reached considerable proportions for 
more than H million in v^ue of goods 
have been exported from England in a 
year and the total of exports and im 
ports has been up to nearly /3 m Uioos 
These figures exclude bullion of 
course for in i032 more than 3 
millions seas imported by air o er 
the Cfioiinel this being by far the 
easiest and cheapest svay to handle it 
Letters carried by the Imperial air 
•nail services numbered more than 
0 null on for the last recorded year 
and the Christmas mail to India aloti" 
seas over 1 ton Statistics gatherei 
from all parts of the svorld show tha 
•00 000 m of regular airways arc ii 
operation and machines engaged ar> 
flymg 300 million miles a year Suci 
figures demonstrate beyond all doub 
that civil avia bon is a tremendous 
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ever-growing force in the life of the 
world, for it has reached its present 
position in little more than a decade, 
in \ lew of the fact that it did not really 
start until after the War 

In England, the Air Ministry is the 
supreme authority on air matters, and 
in most countnes aviation is con- 
trolled by political considerations and 
tlie needs of defence As cml avia- 
tion becomes of more value and 
greater in importance than military 
aviation, so vill the influence of flying 
for peaceful trade and travel increase, 
until the restrictions on tlie movement 
of aeroplanes across tlie world have 
been eliminated 

For the organisation and control 
of flying, we have an Air Ministry 
which issues licences to pilots, air- 
craft, and aerodromes, according to 
their grade, tlie Royal Aero Club, 
which IS the controlling body for 
sporting aviation, the Royal Aero- 
nautical Society, the senior scientific 
institution of its hind in the world, 
and an aircraft industry which is 
second to none, having produced 
again and again tlie safest as well as 
the fastest machines to fly Bntish 
record flights of the last few years 
have been so numerous as to defy the 
memory, but bound up with the 
achievements of the indmdual are 
those of the machines and engines, 
the accessories and the fuels which 
have made them possible Scott’s 
flight from Australia in under 0 days, 
Mrs Mollison’s to the Cape in just 
o\cr 4 days, Mollison’s crossing of the 
Atlantic in 30 hours, the flight of 
husband and wife to America, the 
late Bert Hinkler’s crossing of the S 
Atlantic, all have been made wnth 
aircraft and engines produced by the 
same firm In a difierent category 
arc tlie high-speed, altitude, and dura- 
tion records, for these need engines 
of tremendous power and aero- 
planes which are the last word in 
efficiency Britain won Uie Schneider 
Trophy outright with a speed of 
388 m an hour, and the world’s 
record in 1931 of 408 m an hour with 
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the same Vickers Supormanne sea- 
3 and its 2600 horse-power 
;-Royce engine Since 1931, tlie 
Italians have wrested from us tlie 
supreme speed record, and the French 
hold the distance record previously 
won for Britain by tlie RAF pilots 
Gayford and Nicholctts in their 
Faircy Napier monoplane And so 
it goes on, wuth one country ahvaj'S a 
little ahead of another in some particu- 
lar brand! of flpng 

In tlie matter of safety, always a 
subject on tlie public mind when 
reference is made to asnation, it is a 
fact tliat Bntish standards are higher 
than tliose ruling anyw’hcre else and 
Bntish aircraft, like Bntish ships, 
enjoy a lower average insurance 
rate than non-Bntish Accidents are 
common to all forms of transport , 
people still fall off bicycles going at 
8 m an hour and break their necks, so 
why should flying be regarded as 
dangerous when the same tiling 
happens > Records show' that flying 
has become a normal pursuit and tlie 
aeroplane an ordinary vehicle subject 
to no more risk when mosang from 
place to place than a motor car, a 
tram or a ship The proof of this 
statement is to be found in tlie assess- 
ment of the risks by insurance com- 
panies Those who take up normal 
flying as a career will find tliat tlie 
premiums are no higher tlian if they 
were engaged in any job otlicr than a 
sedentary one or perhaps on a farm, 
whilst travellers on Uie Imperial air 
routes for instance can insure then 
lives with the usual benefits for Is 
per ;fl000, which is exactly the same 
rate as for boat and tram travel 
For goods and mails, the insurance 
rates by air are already lower in most 
cases than for the corresponding 
journey over land or sea Safety in 
the air will be increased still further 
by means of inventions that are being 
perfected at the present day, and it 
would not be beyond the bounds of 
possibility for air travel to reacli the 
position of the Safety Sersace New 
fuels have proved tliemselves to be 
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oon-inflammable wireless direction, 
noamg js making it impossible tor a 
pilot to get lost and soon It will lead, 
mm mto port and perform his landiDgl 
aatomatically Robot controls reliew 
me pilot and crew of much physical 
*tMia and anxiety in the air keeping 
me mac^e on its course and m le\el 
mght the btest wng surfaces enable 
n^nes to land more slowly and 
of plane called the autogiro » 
j bringing within sight 

xr.li garden 

itki 1 lor an aerodrome 

that tK prophesy 

'^*■1 not come to pass m the 

whether designed tor 

^«d and rasmtained where »»« ' 
»«|eM goods and mads can 
Im h. V despatched Airports! 

e ^ harbours tor aircraft and to an 
«««nt they are becoming 
Municipal enterprises la 
far International airport 

ImBM where the air 

^ ™ a dozen countries may 

Cmx.5» •**« day or night 

of erpenditute 

« mre than ^500 000 of puWrc money 
which will prove in 
y 'nluablc as time goes on 
Lxrr^-** * SuteKiwned airport at 
J^pne near Folkestone and miinici 
Portsmouth Plymouth 
meet* *? Liverpool and Hull to 
menbon a few of the cities that have had 
to purchase land whilst it 
^ cheap and obtainable In a con 
wnient position tor their local trade 
H*xt« ^'rporls pnvatcly owned 

^teurfnrT* i* pnvate pilots 
^ London is an outstaod ng 

hIw “** Aviation , 

^ Customs House lor 

toi nit 'r lor overhauls i 

private planes a flying 
InH ' *» access^w 

;™.,«qu>pracnt can be bought 
^oodlight tor night Undmgs a i 
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tanrant bar and a small hotel A.ir 
tavH are available at most airports 
at borne and abroad the price varying 
fram M a mile for the small two 
sealer to some shillings per mile for 
a big cabin plane carrjnng several 
passengers and luggage on a journey 
say to China 

To learn the art of flying all you 
have to da is join a Club of which 
there are more than CO in the countn 
school at the nearest atrp rt 
the difference being that at a Cl ib 
yon pay a subscription and take y< ur 
turn with the rest of the members 
it a school where it costs y u 
money to learn it is possible to 
obtain a licence m a xxeek The c<st 
of learning to fly s-anes with the sk ti 
of the individual and may be as low 
or as much as ^t>0 Cltd ng 
Clubs ofier still cheaper air cxpenence 
tor these who are content to regard 
flying as soaring through the air is 
long as the wmd is favourable and 
' modifleatlon to the glider so that it 
can take a small engine may solve 
the proUem of teaching people to 
fly for {5 At the other extreme we 
have in Cogtand an Intcmationil 
flying school at llamble where pup 1 
arc trained from almost every country 
in the svorld not only to fly but to 
pass the necessary examinatioos for 
navigation xnreless engineering in 
fact toreverysubject which it IS neces 
sary to study when making aviation a 
career The Ilamble School is an 
air umversity the only one of its kind 
where boys can continue their training 
m general subjects whilst learning 
to fly and to become aeronautical 
engineers \Vhen flying as xvc under 
stand it began the brothers Wright 
were the instructors almost imme 
diatdv Prance became the world s 
school where everyone went to learn 
the new art to^ay England pos 
susses the finest instructors and 
machines Oor flying clubs have a 
membership exceeding 6000 and this 
total wiU continue to grow in pro- 
portioa to the speed at which new^ 
are established If vto 
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are to retain our position as the 
leading nation of the Morld, it is 
just as essential that we become a 
nation of airmen as we were a seafanng 
nation in days gone by. The trade 
and transport of the world in tlie 
future will be earned out by air, and 
it IS vital to our interests that we 
build up an air transport system which 
can not only link us with the Over- 
seas Dominions, but enable us to 
carry a large proportion of foreign 
passengers, goods, and mails 

The most controversial subject 
amongst flying people, one which crops 
up at irregular intervals, is tliat of the 
future of Iightcr-than-air aircraft, or to 
put it into simple terras, the future 
of airships Great Britain, Germany, 
France, tlic United States, and Italy 
arc the countries which have devoted 
money and time to the study of air- 
ship problems, but of these five, only 
Germany and the USA remain as 
supporters of the " Gasbag," the 
former alone putting her faith in this 
type of craft for commercial operation 
To watch Dr Eckener manoeuvre the 
Graf Zeppelin into Hanwortli Aero- 
drome is to bo convinced tliat airships 
have their uses, but when one remem- 
bers the disasters tliat have occurred, 
particularly to our own //loi, in which 
we lost a Secretary of State, I^ord 
Hiomson, a Director of Civil Aaaation, 
Sir Sefton BraneVer, who did not 
believe in airslups, but was trave lling in 
the craft because it was his duty, and 
many irreplaceable technical experts, 
it IS a moot point as to whether the 
exfienditiire of money on a vast scale 
and the nsk of human life are worth 
wlulc Personally, I believe that the 
real trouble with air.hip development 
hes in the fact that tlicrc has liecit 
insufficient cvpenmcnt by tnal and 
error. In the case of aeroplanes, 
hundreds of diflcrent types have been 
designed and bintt. scores ot which 
haw been utterly iictliss Many of 
the-e new capenraeiits have- crashed, 
with dbsstrovi results InUiecav of 
the iiir'^hjp, tlie i normous cost of con- 
struction of these huge craft prohibits 
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theconstructionof numerous and varied 
types, and I feel tliat if there had been 
one-quarter as many experimental 
airships designed and built as there 
have been expenmcntal aircraft, air- 
ships would be operating successfully 
all over the world to-day Up to the 
present, only about half a dozen 
commercial airslups have been built, 
and it IS a well-known fact that de- 
signers learn so much during the design 
and construction period, that any air- 
ship IS olwolcte before it is even com- 
pleted because of the rapid discovcnes 
by the designers 

The most difficult part of an intro- 
duction to such a subject as " Civil 
Aviation," at once an art, a science, 
and a business, that has reached the 
most interesting stage of its develop- 
ment, IS any form of reasonable 
prophecy as to the future Already 
we know that flying has taken the 
place of all other forms of transport foi 
the purpose of carrying gold across the 
Channel, doctors and nurses across 
Australia, mining prospectors and 
equipment into the Canadian Arctic 
Circle, but in tlicse cases aeroplane 
transport is the only practicable 
method How docs it stand in relatior 
to trains, ships, motor-cars, and lomes 
which operate over tlie rest of tlie world? 
The aeroplane, using the word m its 
general sense to cover all heaner-than- 
air machines, will become the only 
vehicle lor the transport of passengers, 
letter mails, and urgent freight ovei 
distances exceeding 100 in To attair 
this jxjsition of importance in the life 
of the community, the aeroplane niiisl 
prove Its value by grulual stages dur- 
ing the next 1 0 to 20 years The roads 
of this and every' other country whict 
is highly dc\ eloped arc overcrowded 
People set out in cars on journeys o: 
hundreds of milts that could be under 
tikcn in a quarter of the time by .air 
Tlie railways carry mails and passen 
gets who could v cll afford to pay foi 
the superior speed of the airway 
Travcllen still go to India and Africr 
by sea when their quickest and cheap- 
est route lu by air. 
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It has been stated many times that 
insport 13 cmlisaUon la order that i 
s peoples of the world may enjoy a 1 
isonable standard of comfort it u I 
lentia] that there is good com I 
unication with eountnes outside | 
le position of air transport in the | 
heme of the future is destined to be I 
paramount importance \ir rontea 
iU be used for all long-distance loaib 
■cause the aeroplane is the fastest 
ethod of transport Similarly they 
Ql be patronised by travellers for the 1 
asoa that they provide the greatest 
itafortand speed Urgent freight will' 
isentbyairbccauseiosuranceratesare . 
■west and the buyer wants the goods 
1 the shortest possible time \\’hat; 
led you may ash be the function i 

I trains stupe lorries and motor 
ini \\ ith the exception of the last 
amed the others will carry cargo i 
«s«igcn who cannot afford air 
ansport or others to whom time w no 
aiect Motor-ears will b« used for 
I short journeys and as an altcma 
ve to aeroplanes oier land where! 
ne again is of no particular value 
U of which leads us to the coo 
usion that air transport has become 
>e most important factor In the, 
viva! of prtjspenty for this country 
id the greatest medium for peace I 
at the world has ever known /or by 
I means people can get together ai^ 
lie thmgs over m a manner that was 
^possible before the flj^ag machine I 
id been invented ' 

Alav J Cobhak 
wrtLaw originally the Jaw govern 
g the city and the citizens of Rome 
I distinct from the law apjdied to the , 
vtions forming part of the Romani 
ropire It is now used as the name I 
r tlat part of the law of a State 
duded in cnioinal law {q b ) 

CtnJ Ust. Until 1713 the ordinary 
venues of the Crown by imraemonal 
tstom consisted of various dues 
? ^'udal dues profits from Crown 
nds rights to royal fish (whales and 
furgeous) wreck treasure-trove es- 
seats and forfeitures etc collected, 
ly royal prerogative ^ the Civil' 
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last Act passed since 1710 at the 
begtnnicg of each reign these here- 
ditary revennes are paid into the con 
solidated Fund and in consideration of 
assigning them the Royal Family arc 
endowed by tho Acts with a regular 
annual cJiarge upon the Consolidated 
rand c^ed the Civil l-ist The 
annual amounts paid to the Royal 
Family are as follows Their Majesties 
Privy Purse /IIOOOO salaries of 
Household ^1*5 800 expenses of 
Household ^103 000 works 000 
Royal Bounty ^IS^OO unappro 
pruted /8000 a total of ^470 000 
In addition annuities amounting to 
ftoa 000 are paid to s-anous members 
of the Royu Facul) Dnnng the 
finanaal cnsis which threatened in 
1931 the JTing voluntarily agreed to a 
reduction of ^SO 000 from these figures 
as a temporary measure of economy 

(hvil Service all olEcers of the 
Crown engaged in the administrative 
services of the State The service is 
divided into vanous dej^artments s f 
the Home Office Board of Inland 
Revenue Board of Trade Foreign 
Office etc The CivU Service oflera 
permanent emplovroent and a rebnng 
pension Formerly appointments were 
made by the executive Covenimcnt 
but fo 18~0 competitive examinations 

lotrodnced for all posts except a 

reqainng special qualifications 
which are fiU^ by nominaboD Uvery 
'candidate must pass a medical ex 
aminabon There are 4 grades of 
employment (1) Administrabve ( ) 
executive (3) elencal (4) vntmg 
assistants all filled by cnnpebtive 
exanunabons and in the case of the 
first two grades by special selection 
from the candidates who pass Start 
Ing salanes vary from e 18r a 
week in class 4 to £i.00 a year m the 
higher administrsbve branches with 
additiORal appropnate bonuses Strict 
I age-liiQits are laid down for entry into 
'each branch 

Since the Sex Disqualification Act 
1B19 as reinforced by a special resolu 
;tioa accepted by the Co ernmeot 
single women and men have been on 
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elrfhcJne Th^ town is sinnfar to 
h* Papworth S«ttl*tn«nt * i n«r 
^mbndgr 

Clalrroruiee xtt Psvckicai. Kk 
CARC» 

CUsi, ft marine Lamellibranch mol 
OS'. {?J) ftktn to Ih cocUn Tlj« 
Mat tlata vs the Urstst bivalve the 
■hell being sometimes a ) ard long and 
»*tghingovef SOOlb Itfafts&nbbed 
rotet sutiace ftatl deeply walloped 
^ges dains are found in the Indian 
md Pacific Oceans Stt «fw ilot 
vsea 

’ Claa, a social groap in reality «n 
Wfujioa of the iamily found in 
inniitive toinnmnltiw The tUn ia 
■«nfiaed to tha<e who trace descent 
i^ugh the mother or In other cases 
■hroujh the lather Marriage within 
the clan IS forbidden- Members of the 
regard themselves as kmtiolk and 
w whole strength ol the group may 
M aobitised to support the el^ms of 
An) individual within it The soiled 
ciata are not technically entitled 
to Rename since they allow tnarruge 
mtna the mop 

I Claa na^ael Irish Atnencan eectet 
k*«iety with beadqiurters In Chicago 
which took a prominent part in the 
sflome Rule Agitation ol tie eighties 
3i the 10th centary 
C.CUparidft Jean Lotus Beni Aatoine 
«o^ IIS32-U701 Swiss natviratist 
v^fessor of Anatomy at Geneva 
*nown for his researches on echmo 
jBerms infusoria and rturopods 

Clate county on \V coast of Irish 
rree State bounded N by Galway 
^'V by the Atlantic S by Limericlc 
Md E by Lough Derg and the 
v^hannon Clare has hills In the E 
.iod W including the Sieve Bernasb 
• Pheve Auchty Callan and Elva 
, separated by a broad lake strewn 
j.'Vjdlcy the S\V has an exfensjve 
Vplaia There arc many short rivere 
.•nciudiQf the Cooraclare Inagh 
,^-arrowUell and Banratty Thecoast 
>* broken and rocky with only one 
^^ood harbour Liscannor Bay Agrl 
'^ultureemploysmostpeople buttbeie 
^(3 a far greater area under grass than 
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iscnltlsated Sheep pigs hens and 
cattle ate raised Crops include 
potatoes and oats A considerable 
part of the county is bogland bhtc i* 
<|aatn«d and a fine quality Uack 
marble is found near Lnnis There 
are good fishenes and eeltare plentiful 
in tie rivets Chief towns ate Ennis 
the county town Clare and 1 itlaloe 
There are numbers of ruined abbeys 
and castles all over the county an I 
vatioas ancient towers and encamp* 
ments Area 1 30 sq m pop 
03000 

Clare. Jobs (1793-1801) the 
Notthamptoaihire Ploughhoy liiet 
after a boyhood and youth spent itv 
famworlc a gipsy camp etc began to 
«mte poems in 1818 nis first volume 
beitiglssutdlnl8*f) After p iWi hing 
several volumes of verse* marked by a 
keen delight in natural beauty be 
became insane and died in the 
horthants Count) As>lum Hiework 
was largely for^tten until In 19 0 
Edmund Blnnden issued n new edition 
of bis poems 

Clare John nUifihhOB Sul ot 

S 7*9 1602) Lord ChanctUor of Ire 
nd opposed Grattan t movement for 
parliamentary rciorm in Ireland and 
Catfaohe toleration Appointed AUot 
ocy General 1783 and Lord Chao 
cellor 1780 Created Earl of Clare 
1705 

Claw, 6t (now 53) the first 
woman follower of SL Erancis of 
Antsl f? e ) she tSunded the Otdet of 
I^r Clares who follow the Franciscan 
rule and are one of the severest female 
religious orders pay Aug 1_ 

Clueaee Pokes of a title first held 
by Lionel third son of Elward HI 
creat^ Duke 130® Otlier royal 
holders of the title were Thomas 
flSSd-li 1) second son of Henry IV 
Geoige (1446-78) brother of Ldward 
IV executed for treason tV Ilium IV 
{1765-1837) prior to bis accession 
and Albert \ictor (I6C4-180 ) eldest 
son of King Uward VII 
Clarendon, Edward Hyde 1st 
(1608-1074) English statesmaiT 
historian entered the '* 
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mcnt, 1040 lie supported the King’s 
authority, but opposed violence, and 
assisted in tlio impeachment of 
Strafford . 1041 , in 1042 he became 
the King's adviser, with Ckilcpeptr and 
Falldand His influence was over- 
shadowed by the military Royalists 
during the Civil War He went into 
exile uith Charles II. and aided in 
his Restoration, being created carl in 
1001, after his daughter Anne had 
married James, Duke of York As 
Lord Chancellor (from 1058) Clarendon 
opposed religious indulgence and sided 
witli Parliament in passing the Act of 
Uniformity Failures in foreign policy 
and the Dutch War of 1007 led to 
his dismissal, impeachment and exile, 
and he died in France During his 
exile ho wrote his famous History of 
the Rebellion, published posthumously 
(1702-4) 

His son, Henry, 2nd Earl (1038- 
1709), was a supporter of James 11, 
and was twice impnsoned for intrigue 
against William III 

Clarendon, George William Villiers, 
4th Earl o£ (1800-1870), English 
statesman and diplomatist Minister 
at court of Spain, 1833 , Lord Pnvy 
Seal. 1830-41 , President of Board of 
Trade, 1840 As Lord-Licutcnant of 
Ireland, 1847-02, Clarendon succeeded 
in restoring order after a period of 
famine and rebellion Appointed 
Foreign Minister, 1853, he maintained 
the Allied campaign with France dur- 
ing the Crimean War, and represented 
Britain at the Peace of Pans, 1850 
Returned to the Foreign Office in 1805 
and 1868, dying during his tenure of 
office 

Clarendon, Conshtuhons ol, a code 
of Enghsh laws propounded by Henry 
II and enacted by a great Council at 
Clarendon, nr Salisbury, in 1104 Its 
main provisions were that clergy ac- 
cused of crimes were to be tried in the 
King's courts , that no prelate was to 
leave the realm without the Kmg’s 
permission, that prelates were to be 
subject to feudal burdens The 
Assize of Clarendon, 1100, laid down 
the principles on w hich the admmistra- 
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tion of justice ivas to be carried on 
It is in these Constitutions, which wti 
hotly resisted by Uie clergy, that tl 
jury of "twelve lawful men" is fir 
mentioned 

Clares, Poor, an order of nm 
founded by St Clare 1194-1253, undi 
the influence of St Francis of Assi: 
The rule is one of the stnetest i 
those for religious women 

Claret, see Winls 

Clonlying, the process of removir 
fine suspended solid particles froi 
liquids It IS usually accomplished t 
the addition of albuminous or gelatii 
ous m.atcrials, such as tgg albumin, < 
isinglass, which form flocks in tl 
liquid around the line particles an 
easily settle or can be filtered off. Tl 
use of heat, especially when albumi 
IS used, is advantageous Tanni 
precipitates many gums and pectin 
Finely-divided solid substances, sue 
as paper pulp and fuller’s earth, ai 
frequently employed, especially in coi 
ncction with liquors containing rcsii 
ous or waxy substances Wine; 
essences, and liquors may be clanfic 
in this way, as well as by the use ( 
powdered egg albumin, starch, an 
talcum powder See also CENTRiroci 

Clarko, Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Gei 
(1841-1931), Enghsh hamster an 
politician Called to the bar, 188- 
he appeared m various famous trial 
including the Jameson Raid case, 189f 
Elected Conservative M P. for Sontl 
wark, 1880, he became Solicitoi 
General, 1880-92 He resigned m 
dispute over S African policy, 18fl£ 
but was re-elected, 1000, rcsigow 
shortly afterwards Autlior of fiai 
of Lxlradilion (1806), Story of HI; 
Life (1918), and Beniamin Dtsrael 
(1026) 

Clarkio, a group of very beautih 
hardy annuals with graceful stems l-‘ 
ft high, bearing small leaves and > 
spike of many dainty flowers of mani 
colours 

Clarkson, Thomas (1700-1840), Eng 
lish anti-slavery advocate The 
hcation of his prize-winning Enb' 
essay on slavery, 1780, led to W 
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gaoisation o{ a caoipsigo. for the knono The Elegiac (atteraate hexa 
olition of slavery la Afnca Pub- meters and pentameters) became a 
bed many pamphlets delivered very popular form and was later the 
idre&ses in England and France commonest medium for the epigram 
curing the sympathy of Pitt Fo* (}e) 

id Bathe Claticsotv a ffijlery 0/ From the Xoliana came the true 
e Aboltiton of iMt Slate Trade beginnings of the Greek lyric and 
’pcared m 1808 and m 18^3 be eachof two great poets ofuhosework 
isisted in founding the Anti Slavery only the scantiest fragments have sur 
icicty for the suppression of slavery vived has given a nanieto two famous 
.theVf Indies loms of classical veise These were 

Classical Liferahtie TheCIaasio Alc«us and Sappho The 

a term universally understood to choral or dithwmbJc ode was de- 
ifer to the literature of ancient veloped by the Donans and mainly by 
reece and Rome and it Is not only Alcnueon Famous poets in thi form 
mvcnient but logical to consider some of whose work is lost were 
lese two together For although the Stesichorus Anon Connna and 
atm laoguag was quite distioct Slntonides of Ceos but the greatest 
om and in no sense derived from of them all was Pindar (? ti ) 
le Creek language Latin literature la the «tb cent b c came the great 
[BStoaverylargeextentdenvcdfrom age of Attic drama For all practical 
•reek literature Anoent Greek purposes this is i^resented for us by 
ttrahice covers the period from e the tragedies of /Cschvlus Sophocles 
000 B c to the beginning of the 6tb and Ennpidcs and the comedies of 
est AO and IS usually divided into Anstophanes (?^v] Tragedy was 
vee periods the Classieal np to evolved from the choral odes m honour 
''’3 8c the Alexa dnie 3.3 Bc^ of the god Pionysus and this factof 
• h 100 and the f^sl AUxaninne Its ongin was preserved vn the tradi 
00-4^7 tional manner used by the great 

The first two names are Homer and tragedians in writing their plays la 
tesiod Homer is representative of sets of four A trilogy of three 
^ly Greek epic poetry as known to tragedies closely related to each other 
uiathe Ihadaudthe Odyiiey The was followed by a satync drama (of 
iniaae glory of tfiMe epics is that which the only extant example is the 
mlike those of other literatures they Cyclops of Eunpides) in which the 
Wve a mature perfection of diction chorus was composed of satjrs the 
md thought an absence of crudity attendants upon Dionysus Coiuedv 
loupled with a still retained freshness was simdaily developed from th lewd 
5f ^nth Hesiod is accredited with phallic songs in honour of Dionysus 
the authorship of didactic and philo and it appears to have had a more 
Sophie poems (written like the epics continuous life than tragedy the last 
hexameters) two of which the great coouc dramatist of Greece being 
Cheagmy and the Works and Daps Menander (c 3 3-233 a c ) who lived 
survived in but did not belong to^the Alexan 

iae next poetic forms to be de dnne period The prose of the 
veloped were the Iambic and the classical penod begins with the his 
Elegiac both of which sprang from toncalwritingsof Herodotusf7i ) and 
ton a Tt^e former of these was was Continued by those of tho Athe 
readily adapted to mockery and mans Thucydides and Xenophon 
lampron and it is as lampooners that (970) The art of oratory also 
cu masters Archilochus of reached its highest m Athens and is 

*aTos {c 650 Bc) Setnonides of associated chiefly with the names 
6 5 BC) and Hipponax of Isociatea Demosthenes 
,31 Ephesus (e 630 d c ) are best Alschlnes (gjai ) A third branch 
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prose literatorc is represented by thcj 
philosopbu-al untings of Plato and 
Aristotle {qq e 1 

The poetry of the Alexandnne 
period differs from that of the classical 
period in bring derivative and largely 
artificial In the 3rd cent the pnat 
elegiac poet Vius Callimacliiis and the 
great epic jxict v.is Apollonius 
Khodiiis (ij e ) The drama is said to 
have had a flourishing life, but no 
txampUs hast survived Itiit the 
greatest achic\inicnts of Alevandrine 
poetry were the idyllic jiotnrs of 
fiicocntus {q V ), Ihon, and ^foschus 
That this was a Uarned period is 
evidenced m its pnioc literature, vliirh 
deheU deeply into the problems of 
niathem.ities, astronomy, and literary 
critieisni Of more gtriei-al literature 
reference must be made to the Ilts- 
toriei of Polvbiiis, the Ccof^rnf>hv of 
Strabo, and the /nt'S of Plutarch 
(ij e ) llic great literary critic of 
tins period was Dionysius of Hah' 
cannssiis 

The Post-AU \andnnc period is of 
far less importance, and all tliat is of 
\aluc m Its poetry is preserved in the 
Greek Anthology and the Anacreontic 
poems In prose the very significant 
work of Lucian (qi ) belongs to the 
beginning of this period, as docs also 
the History ol Josephus {qv) Other 
memorable historical and geographical 
worlcs were written by Lusebius, 
Diogenes Laertius, and Pausanias 
Ihe unique distinction of classical 
Greek literature is that it was an 
entirely native product, owing next to 
notlung to foreign mflucnccs Its 
influence, direct .and indirect, upon the 
whole of European literature is almost 
too great to bo assessed 

This influence manifested itself most 
immediately m the literature of ancient 
Rome Tlicrc w ere certain beginnings 
of a Roman literature independent of 
the Greek influence, and some frag- 
ments of poems in Saturnian metre 
(qv) and at Fcscennme Verses (q v , 
remain It is probable that from these 
beginnings there was a continuous and 
vigorous output of native Roman 
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literature, but it has not survived, pd 
the htrraturc that must be considctT 
as b.u'cd .almost entirely on Gt«« 
tnodtls This may be divoded chrorf> 
logic.illy’ into tl'.at of the RepuW- 
(250-27 11 c ), that of the Augunsi 
age (27 II c -A I) 14), and that o. tt' 
Impcn.al age (11-524) 

file ( arlit'vt 1-atin poets of any fa—' 
ere Livius Androniciis, Hamus. rS' 
hinius, the last of whom is the 
mportant owing to Ins use of hw» 
meters ( 71 ') To the repubuea 
period belong also the tv'O gfta'” 
Rom, an comic dramatists, Plaiiti’S r' 
felt nee (qqt) vihosc plays 
mainly translations from the 
and two of the greatest of all p*® 
poets, Lucretius (q v ) anti Catulk 
(q V ) Satire (q v ), which be'canie « 
most original product of K®’!? 
litcr.itiirc, was represented m jd 
penod by the work of Lucilms p 
earliest prose was that of Cato ti 
Censor (q i’ ) anti the lies ItosMS i 
Varro (q v , but the greatest pi® 
writers of this period were Cic« 
Julius Cassr, and Sallust (qqv). 
Into the brief Augustan age 
crowded the work of many of tlieglf^ 
cst Roman writers In poetry " 
work of one famous writer, GaUu'* 
unhappily lost, but there is am? 
compensation for tins The 
and Georgies of Vergil (q.v ) cents 
much of his finest poetry', but no o; 
can qu.irrcl witli the fame attached 
his /Cneid, the great epic poetu^ 
Rome The other great AiignS'' 
pods wore Horace (q v ), who cTotb 
ins shrewd and sophisticated obsen 
lions in gracefully executed ly'tte 
Tibullus and Propertius (qq v,), clegl 
poets, the first of whom dealt me 
delicately , and the second me 
robustly, with the theme of love, a 
Ovid (q V ), who wrote much corrt 
and dull verse in hexameters a 
elegiacs, ,ind whose literary' reputah 
has suffered from a puritanical ignoo 
of hib best work, which was, aftotS 
no more licentious than that of ma 
poets who for some reason liav'C t 
been so stigmatised as " shockmE 
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The oatsUtwiitiR prose work of this Oaude kept a rtcord of ntl his paint 
penoj IS the //iif r/ of LfN'y p > in£s in what he called his L%b<r 
The earlT literalare of Imperial itrilalit volumes of tinted dramnp 
Rome may be conveniently coroideml the details of it* sale l>cing noted on 
aaatabdi\as.wti,whichhas beeneatled the t>ack of each These serve aa a 
the Silver Age (ad 17'i30) This valusUe means of jJentif>iDg bis 
pen5d produced the greatest Latm authentic works 
tragedian Seneca (^r) whose infln Clasdel. Paul (h 18fi«} French olaj 
nncewasparticularly felt in the breach Wfight and poet has he! 1 many <1 plo 
;drama. tn epic poet of great achieve- man posts becoming in 10 1 french 
meat and stdl greater promise was Ambassador at Tokto and in lii at 
^uenn (gar] Martial fg.P) remains ttashington Hts verse is largilr 
,Jhc pnnee of epigramma^ts who religioiis and « generalU ire* f Iret la 
-^Rovred no principles of propriety or form examples are t-o rj<#ji9U) 
[Recency to stand as an obstacle to the and Aei if/er tfrr SaiAtr (ID M 0( his 
play ci his mordant wit Cut it sms pltys which are better known than his 
^Persies (f*) and later Jovenal (f«) poeity L A^nonet faUe i '/« 1 (191.) 
,nho dewelijwd the Latin genios for L6a t (1911) J* lam /> r ()D18) 
^tire which had already been anparent and La l/ri Ham hi (IDID) may be 
an the work of Luciliut and Horace mentioned 
Other poets were Calpurmns Statius Claadius Roman emperors 
jtalenus Flaceus and bitius Italicut (II Tiaeatt-s Cubpius emperor 
, Tbe prose of the Silver Ago com dl-dit succeeded Ctiigula Intmluced 
Abtues the Sa ursl ffiHe y of Plmy intetnal reforms reorgsi'w*'^ trade 
Cider the L*iirt of Pliny tbe extended civic rights to communitie* 
linger the dnsafe of Taotus (fr ) outside Italy and built two great 
eminenUy great work of history anueducts ifis Infamous wife ties 
Saivnnn of Petronm* (ye) and saliaa(y v ) wastueceeded by Agrippina 
: literary cnticism of Qutntiban who poisoned Claudius to securi. the 
J rights of her son Nero as emperor 

Few of the later writers of the (2) Maxcus Auaxiius Claudiis 
penal age have won so pirmanent emperor _C'5-'’0 lie overwhelmed 
place in literature as the foregoing tbe Goths m Moesia '*69 winning the 
tbors but reference is due to the title Oothicus 
lowing the poets Aulus Ccllius Clandiiu, famous Roroan family 
aonias Oaodian and Clemens Ames Sabihis Ci^UDtes the 
: prose of Apuleius Justin Martel founder was a Sabine who settled in 
us Tertnllun and St Augustine Rome t 600 J> c and became Consul 
Hippo and a considerable tedy of 49j 

iromarians and Jurists Arras Ciavdius Cxasscs consul 

CossetT H N Fowler History 471 and 4S1 b c brought himself into 
Atininl Crtrk Liltfalur* Ihslory conflict with the pi^bs an J his attempt 
Latin LUe hire (IB*3) to seue a plebeian tnavdcn Virgin a 

CUede Lorraine (1C0(V-1CS‘’) French from her father resulted in on uisur 
inter whrise real name svas Claude rcclioit and the imprisonment and 
:16e Mcrt of his life was spent m death of Claudius, 
line where he gained considenilde \rnus CiAuotua Csccs was cen 
iwwn and obtained many patrons sor 313-307 n C Con ul 307 and 
id ewtomers He has left a targe 296 He admitted plebeians to the 
saber of fine landscapes inwhicbthc Senate and extended tie Iranchise 
eatment of the skies and of light are He built the Appian aqueduct and 
irtieularly successful Specimens began the con. truct on of the 
<n almost every Luropeaa AppianlSsy He renewed his peoples 
lUection of Importance courage by spiritedly rejecting oflers 


Clausen ^ 

o£ peace made by the Greek invader, 
Pyrrhus The first recorded Roman 
author, Claudius compiled tivo legal 
works, and his speech against Pyrrhus 
IS the ongin of I-atin prose composition. 

Appius Claudius Pulciieu, Consul 
64 n c , was an associate of Cicero, 
with whom he corresponded Im- 
peached on charges concerning his 
governorship of Cilicia, he was, with 
Cicero’s help, acquitted An ally of 
Pompey, Claudius fled from Caisar’s 
advance, and died while commanding 
Pompey's forces in Greece 

Clausen, Sir George (6 1852), 

English painter, His work is greatly 
influenced by the impressionist school, 
and he has painted a number of sunny 
and colourful landscapes, with figures 
of men and women working in farm- 
yard surroundings and m the fields 
He became an A R A in 1805, and 
R A in 1008 and was for some time 
Professor of Painting at the Royal 
Academy He published Six Lectures 
on Painting in 1904, and Aims and 
Ideals tn Art in 1000 He w'as 
knighted in 1927 , there are three of 
his works in the Tate Gallery, including 
ftri at the Gate, purchased by the 
Chantrey Bequest in 1890 

Clausewitz, Karl von (1780-1831), 
Prussian general and military writer, 
whose most famous work, Vom 
Krieg (1832), founded the strategy of 
modern warfare, and paved the way tor 
the Prussian victories of 1800 and 1870 
Clavichord, a keyboard instrument 
in which the strings arc vibrated by 
brass tangents, t e , wedge-shaped pieces 
of metal This obsolete instrument, 
which m outward appearance re- 
sembled a piano, but for its square or 
rectangular shape, was used by Bach 
and Mozart See also Pianoforte 
Claw, the horny tip of the toe in 
vertebrate animals It differs from 
nails and hoofs in being more or less 
compressed and sharp The similar 
structures on the feet of insects, 
spiders, etc , are not true claws The 
term is also used for the pincer-hke 
nippers of crabs, scorpions, etc 

Clawed Frog, a frog-hke amphibian, 


) Clays 

belonging to a group distinguish^ 
by the absence of the tongue Clawed 
frogs are found only in Afnca, are 
purely aquatic, and have the hind 
feet fully webbed, but difier ftom 
other amphibia m having the thiM 
inner toes of the feet clawed Tlicj 
also have along the sides of the body a 
row of delicate filaments, representing 
the lateral line of fishes 

Clay, Henry (1777-1862), Amencao 
statesman and orator He advocated 
the war with Britain in 1812, and 
represented the USA at the Pcaci 
of Ghent, 1814 As Secretary of State 
1825-9, he supported the S Amencai 
Republics in their struggles for inde 
pcndcnce Clay pioneered thi 
“ American System " of protection to 
local manufactures, reducing his Tanf 
Bill below its original high level in 1 833 
He adopted a moderate attitude in tbi 
slavery dispute, and though distrusts 
by both sides, effected the " Missout 
compromises " of 1820 and 1850 
Clay-hird Shooting, see Shooting 
Clay Iron-stone, sre Iron and Steei 
Claymore (Gael , clatdheanih viif ® 
great sword), a two-edged broadsword 
used by the modiaival Scottish Ihgii 
landers The name was also appht' 
to a lOth-cent basket-hilted sword 
still carried by officers in Highlani 
regiments of the British Army 
Clays are mineral substances vary 
mg greatly in composition, but haviD 
as their base the mineral Kaohmh 
which IS hydrous silicate of aluminiur 
(AljOj2SiOj2HiO) In some case; 
however, ivater does not enter int 
their composition They are forme 
by the long-continued action of watt 
and carbon dioMde upon felspa' 
(K, Na) AI SijOg, crystalline const 
tuents of many igneous rocks, such o 
granite The alkalis, sodium a** 
potassium, are w^ashed away, and th 
excess of silica is left mixed in the clsi 
Clay IS characterised by an extrr 
ordinary property called plaslicitl 
wluch IS not yet thoroughly uodei 
stood Not all clays are cquab 
plastic , the kaolins or china clays ai 
but slightly so, and arc called " I 02 D, 
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»hij& what ate called ball da) a aie these at one tsme ct another tomed 
iighly plasbc or fat Clays are shale deposits also Marl is well seen 
nucb more plastic when wet than in the Keaper filarls of the Midlands 
shea dry and ate practically ^v»ays and mndstones occur in the l-ahe 
impermeable to water They are District The Briefc Earths of the 
recognisable by the smell giten ofl Thames valley are a mixture of sand 
when moistened wwi day la brick making proportion 

Clay is generally composed of a Clayton Bolwec Treaty between 
mass of fine particles which In « VS A and Great Britain so called 
coarse clay are c -yVv millimeter ui fronithenamesof thosewhoaegotiated 
diameter and in a fine clay e tt (I8S0) John M Clayton of U S \ 

mihijneter By definition they may Secreta^ ol State and Sir H Lytton 
be as large as millimetre Clays Bulwer of Great Bntain By its terms 
range from pure kaolin to kaolin with neither power was to obtain exclusive 
60 per cent ol impnnhcs which are control over anv canal acrcat the 
'»nerally Iron oxide sand and hme Central American Isthmus but all such 
'but iron sulphide may occur in the commuDicatioos by canal or railway 
'lorn ol pyntea or marcxsite organic were to be neutral It was superseded 
matter in oil or carbonaceous shales (1901) b> the Hay Pauncefote Treaty 
'and fossils in the form of shells Qay with Flints, a stiS clay varying 

‘ By contoMation due to heat or in colour from ted to yellow and con 
pressure clay may form a vanely of taming many ftmts together with 
^deposits such as mudstones and shales other rounded stones It is ioun^ in 
i^fedstoses are fine grained without tbeS of England often overlying the 
IPiueh bedding but shales (e i ) usually chalk of which it is regarded as an 
possess a defiiute layered structure insoluble residue though suggest ons 
'^d are easily split in consequence have been made that it was deposited 
^ey have tbe same vaned compost by the ice sh et of the Glacial nnod 
rtsoa as ctay being sandy calcareons or that it represents the remains of 
!m containing iron imponties Many beds younger than the chalk and now 
twe of economic importance such as weathered away 
srbil shales which yield paraffin as an Cleasine The cleaning of fabrics 
iWgaoic impurity and formerly the by methods gentler in their action than 
i^um shales ol Whitby were wtirked those used by the ordinary laundry 
r hut slum is now chiefly obtained as may be divid^ into what is known as 
ijta by product ol coal mining Shales dry tUantng uet-rfeani g and the 
iVwhea crushed can bo used lor *U the treatmeut of stains or spoKmg as it is 
r’potposes of ordinary clay technicaUy termed 

.i Marts (jji) are calcareous clays Dry-cleaning a French invention 
, rformerly extensively used for m consisb in washing with a liquid other 
iif'Weasing the fertility ol soils by top- than water Since nearly all textiles 
^K»tes5ing and by increase of tbe cd are lundamentally ccUoioal m cbarac 
^•careous content may grade into clayey ter water is abeorbed by the fibres 
fhi^tonfs causing them to swell as gelatine 

Bauxite and litertte are eweUs when placed in water Hence 

, fj'vaneties of clay formed under special after drying they are liable to be more 
jj'ciotaiiDn conditions and Important orless^anged lor example to shrink 
rfUS sources of aluminium and furthermore the coating of dye 

lo Great Bntain there are five great on theirsnrface is liable to disturbance 
jj^^Positsofclay eathicpiesentinglong Many organic sntoslances such as 
j^^riods of depos tion in deep muMy bentine petroleum ether carbon tetra 
fhe Lias the London Clay the chloride and other substances having 
j V KioitnendKe Clay a powetfnl solvent action upon grease 

“ Gault Qay Each of have no affinity whatever for the 

.1 
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textile fibre, and hence do not afiect 
the most delicate fabrics when used to 
wash them The dirt normally accu- 
mulated by garments and other textiles 


by grease to the fabric, and hence i' 
readily removed by these solvents 
It is, hoiv ever, possible to find soaps 
which will dissolve in dry-cleaniflg 
liquids, rendering them still more 


Kind of Siam 



Prom Coloured Goods 


From Silks v. 



Coiton 

Woollen 

I 

- 

Sugar, glue, blood, 
and albumin 

Simple sponging with writer 

Sponging svith vrate 

Grease 1 

Same as sdk 

Same as silk 

Same as silk 

Benzine, ether, 
monia, potash, 

magnesia, cbaii. 
yolk of egg, cafbes 
tttrachlondc 

Varnish and oil paints 

Turpentine, or benzine, and soap, amlinc oil 

1 

Benzine, ether, so3"j 
rub carefully, 
line oil 

Steanne 

Very strong alcohol, 96 per cent 


Vegetable colours, red 
%Mne, fruit, red luK 

Sulphur vapours 

wann chlonncvvatcr, 
bleach 

Sponge with warm soapsuds or i 
aminonla w*ater, mctbvl alco : 
bol 

The same as colouai 
goods , rub gcntlf 
and carefully 

Alizarine ink 

Tartanc acid , the 
older the stain, the 
stronger the solu 
tion 

Dilute tartaric acid if the stuff, 
will bear It ! 

The same, with 

Iron rust and ink 
made of nutgalls 

Warm oxalic acid 
solution , dilute 

hydrochloric acid , 
then tin shavings 

: Repeated spong 
ingwithasolu 
tion of citnc 
acid, if the 
colours will 
bear It 

The same , di 
lute hydro- 
chloric or oxa- 
lic aad if the 
w-ool IS dyed 
naturally 

Spot With diluti^ 
mineral acids ^ 

Lime, l>c, or alkalis 

Dilute acids 

Drop dilute acetic acid upon it The stain ’ 

moistened can be rubbed off with the finger 

Tannin, green nut 
shells 

Eau de Jav die, v^arm 
chlorine water, 

ccmrenirated solu- 
tion of tartaric acid 

Alternate sponging with v\'ater, and with more orlss^ 
dilute chlonnc water, according to the colours 

•Coal tar, ^^agoI 
grease 

1 B* nzine, carbon 

tetrachloride, chlo 
reform 

Benzine, carbon tetrachloride, 
chlorofonn 

Benzine, carbon 
cWondc, chlofofcno 

Acids 

destrojed b> ammonia, foIIoBetl by thoroogb tpoopo' 
mlhwatrr Brmvn stains of tntne acid art permanent 
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textile fibre, and hence do not affect by grease to tlie fabric, and hence is 
the most delicate fabrics when used to readily removed by those solvents 
wash them The dirt normally accu- It is, honever, possible to find soaps 
mulatcd by garments and other textiles which will dissolve in dry-cleaning 
is greasy in character, or at least held liquids, rendering them still more 


2\tnd of Stam 


Supnr, glue, blood, 
and albumin 


Front Coloured Goods 


From Silks 



Simple sponging with water 


Sponging \\ itli water 



Same as silk 


Same as sjik 


Varnish and ml paints Turpentine, or benzine, and soap, aniline oil 


Benzine, ether, am 
mania, potash, 
magnesia, chalk, 
>olk of egg, carbon 
tetrachloride 


Bcnrlnc, ether, soap } 
mb carcfull>, an! 
line od 


Very strong alcohol, D5 per cent 


"g^JcWon^n^^vlifcr, , 

and carclull}' 


Alizarine ink 


''oIda'ihc°sti;n, Ihc 

stremsu' the solu 
tion 



Xron rust and ink Warm oxalic trirt ^ 

Wade of nut(.al!s solution, ddulc *inK»Wia^'ln Spot with diiulcd 

— ■ 

Wlouw «ili uooi is djed 
Scant naturallj 

Lime, Ijo, or alkalis Dilute acids 1 1 « 



TannW, green nut '^ddSf'hK'^^^ 

cunc<nlrilcd »ol« ® according to the colours 
tion of tartaric acid 


"'.."(S!oridc.“& f^tracblorlde. Benzine, carbon tetw- 

wfotw chloride, cMorotomi 


*Uh water Brown tUini'rf ^1110*^™ arc^j^'^Mcnr 'PonSWS 
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effective The commonest of these is 
siimfar to ordinary soap which is a 
mixture of the sodium salts of various 
fattj aads It is called anhbe*ut» 
fynn and is a magnesium instead of a 
sodium soap This and similar sub- 
stances ( Mnsine soaps ) have the 
power of absorbing water to a con 
siderable extent and thus avoiding 
the necessity for too careful drying of 
the goods to be cleaned Another; 
very important property they possess 
is &at of preventing the generation 
of inctional electricity in the cleaning 
process by destroying the insulating 
powers of the hydrocarbon Since the 
smallest sparh is sufficient to ignite 
these substances the bennne soap is 
added not onlyto the cleansing liquid 
but also in very small quantities to 
that used for nnsing 
The usual type of washing raachioe 
is simply a closed drum contatning a 

J perforated cage the goods are placed 
a the cage which is rotated After 
treatment the excess of beosine is 
removed by means of a centrifuge and 
the nods are then nnsed la clean 
i Ii^d 

' The process of dry-cleamng is not 
' suitable fir all classes of fabnc parti 
i cularly cotton linen and half suL as 
1 well as white linen and satin Before 
i cleaning the dirtiest parts of the goods 
^ are usually treated with concentrated 
> benaine soap 

1 An important part of the cleaners 
I art cons sts In rcmoviBg spots and 
j* stains which resist the simple process 
* of dry-cleaning This is done oy the 
^ use of various agents and solvents 
4 which are applied by hand to the 
I stain the recognition of the nature of 
H the stain and the choice of an appro- 
' pnate substance for removing it is a 
! Uplift of tra nmg and experience 
' method is limited by the fact that 

jthe agents used to dissolve the itain 
jmnst not attack the fabnc woollen 
jfabnes ate particularly sen Itrve tol 
islbalis which are necessary for temov 
J lug many stains Even when the 
fabric IS not destroyed Its appearaiice 
t may be a nously injured The art 


Clearing Boose 
nsing all these agents can only be 
acquired by experience since none of 
them IS suitable for removing every 
kind of stain The accompanying 
table taken from the work mentioned 
at the end of this article summarises 
the tnethods used in the commonest 
cases 

Wet-eleaniDg is a process of careful 
and judicious washing with water and 
soap and soda The water must be 
soft if soft water is not available it 
must be softened either by a zeolite or 
by adding soda Woollen fabrics are 
easy to clean by this method soda 
soap and quillaia bark being the chief 
substances used 

BiBLiocRAniY Wm T Drannt 
and J B Gray Praclicai Drv Clea n 
Seotirtr a d Garment Dyer (London 
I»30) 

Clearchos (5th cent nc) Spartan 
general whose tyrann cal rule of 
Bysantium resulted in tus overthrow 
lie joined Cyrus $ Persian army 
assisting him m the expedition of the 
ten thousand against his broth r 
King Artaxerxrs On the death of 
Cyrus at the battle of Cunaxa 401 
Clearebus assurued command but was 
captured and executed b\ ^rtaxerxes 

Cleadng Eonsa. Bankers The 
meeting place where the venous banks 
which are members of the clearing 
house send each day all the cheques 
that have been paid in to them drawn 
on another bank At the clearing 
hoove the cheques drawn on each bank 
are cancelled against those it holds 
draw's on each other bank and the 
difference in the totals ^tween each 
two banks is calculated In London 
this difference is then adjusted bv an 
entry earned out by means of sp cial 
I slips made out and sent to the Bank of 
' Eo^ond where the amounts credited 
to the account of each cUanng bank 
are adjusted to cancel the differences 
arrived at in the deanog house 

There are ten London member banks 
OftheLondon Bankers Clearing House 
The banker m the country dears tus 
cheques (a) through London if drawn 
on a ba^er outside his own town. 
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(6) througli one of the provincial clear- 
ing houses if both parties arc situated 
in a toivn having a clearing house, or 
(c) if situated in a tov-n vhcre there is 
no clearing house, he may clear local 
dieques by sending his dicque direct 
to each bank, settling the dificrence by 
cash, drafts, or by a payment tlirough 
London 

There arc cleanng houses in Bir- 
mingham, Bristol, Hull, Leeds, Leices- 
ter, Liverpool, Manchester. Newcastle, 
Nottingham, and Sheffield See also 
Ba>king and Credit 

Clear-wings, a family of moths, 
related to tlio clothes moth but dis- 
tinguished bj the absence of tlie scales 
from the wings Many of them 
mimic hymenoptera, notably the 
hornet clear-wing, winch closely re- 
sembles the large wasp, after which it 
IS named 

Cleat, a development of the bclaying- 
pin, a simple iron pin w ith a shoulder 
in the middle passing through a piece 
of wood or iron and projecting on either 
side. It IS used to make fast a rope or 
cord The cleat consists of a pin with 
a centre support and generally a base 
plate for attachment The " jamming 
cleat " has a smooth rounded junction 
between the pm and the support on one 
side, while on the other this junction is 
so tapered that when a rope is passed 
through it under tension it is jammed 
and firmly held 

Cleavers, a plant belonging to the 
Rubiaceae, exceedingly common in 
hedges, and a tiresome w eed in gardens 
The rough stems and leaves, 0-8 m a 
whorl, with cuiwcd prickles, are dis- 
tinctive Tlie flowers are 2-3 together, 
axillary, greenish white The fruit is 
rough, with hooked prickles Tlie 
name comes from tlie tenacious globu- 
lar seed-vessels, which are scattered 
by clinging to the coat of any animal 
that touches them The whole plant 
is devoured by geese, hence its other 
name of Goose Grass 

Cleisthenes, Athenian statesman, 
opponent of the tyrant Hippias, 611 
B c , founded the Council of Five 
Hundred, reformed the franchise, and 


Clemencean 

introduced '' ostracism " (political 
exile) Cicistlicnes was the Mrttial 
founder of the Athens of Pericles 

Clematis, a group of climbing plants 
belonging to the buttercup family 
i raveller's Joy, or Old Man's Beard, is 
the only wild species The second 
name comes from the autumn appear- 
ance of featlicred seeds Tlie numer- 
ous hybrid clematises are divided into 
several sections , the Patens section 
being the earliest to flower, of which 
Mrs Qutlter, and Albert Victor, arc 
good examples , the rtorida section 
include the double varieties, of which 
Lucy Lemotne is a good type ; theZanu- 
ffinosa section includes all Uie large- 
flowered types , tlie Coecinea section 
have red, almost campanulate, flowers 
The best method ol propagation is 
grafting on to seedlings of Traveller’s 

Joy 

Clemenceau, Georges (1841-1020), 
French statesman, became in 1876 
leader of the Extreme Left A powerful 
speaker, ho was responsible for the 
defeat of the Gambetta, Ferry, and 
B r 1 s s o n 
Cabinets, and 
for the down- 
fall of Griivy 
and Boulan- 
ger He took 
up journal- 
ism in 180,1, 
founding La 
Justice, and 
as editor of 
L ' A urorc, 

1003-7, sup- 
ported Drey- Georges Clemenceau 

fus He succeeded Sarrien, 1906, as 
Premier during the Radical struggle 
against the Church, and suppressed the 
Pas-de-Calais stnke, but resigned over 
a dispute on the Navy, 1 900 As Editor 
L' Homme Libre (rechnstened 
L Homme Lnchaind after its suppres- 
*w**'^’ ^ Senator, Clemenceau was 

the scourge of successive governments 
during the early War years , and the 
need for an " iron hand " in France led 
to his formation of the " Victory 
Cabinet,” Nov 1917 




Clemens 4 

He supported the appointment of 
Foch os Oencralissifflo of the Allied 
Forces and contributed larRcly to the 
eventual tnuraph of 1018 He became 
the dominating spmt at the Peace 
Conference 1919 supportinR tVilson 
and Lloyd George in the establishment 
of Devr states in Central and E 
Europe These he visualised as buffer 
states against Germany to whose 
charge be laid the full guUt of the War 
He was wounded by an anarchist 
during the Conference but recovered 
Retiring in 1920 Oemenceau spent 
his remaining years In travel and wnt 
mg AnUiorof La tf/f/e5enal*ll891) 
Les P/is Fortt (1898) Granin rs rl 
Vtsiris d line 1 le/oire and iuSotrit 
la rensU (19 0) 

Clemens, Samnel tinghorae, tu 
Twats Mark 

Clement I, SL 0 * a d 00) Pope of 
Rome and one of the Aposlobe 
Fathers (^«) He wrote an Epistle 
to the Corinthians and is believed to 
have been martyred 

Clement, the name of 14 Popes The 
first wa* St CtBiiEvt or Rome p ) 
UBinevx\ pope 1305-U suppressed 
the Knights Templars (?v) Durutg 
his pontificate began (1309) the 
sBabyloaian Captivity v ) of the 
church CusubntVH pope 13 2-31 
was defeated by the Emperor Charles 
• at Pavia in 13 5 Rome was sacked 
in 1327 largely owmg to his viciIUlmg 
^icy Clbmbkt Vni pope ISa”- 
1M5 strove dc^rately to free the 
Papacy from Spanish domination 
Clement \U pope 1709-74 was forced 
todissol\etheJesuiU(1773) Oement 
was also the name of two anti popes 
Clement of Alexandria theologmo 
and philosopher lived in the latter 
pit of the 2 nd and the early pirt of 
xlwSrdccnt.AD He was a theologian 
I wto United the tradition of Greek 
philosophy with the Cbnstian religion 
I considering the latter more as the per- 
1 yct philosophy than as a religion H 
! drew on many schools of phdosophy 
1 ror his doemnes m particular the 
, htoics and Keo-Platonlsta 

Clementi,Miuio(t 7 S - 183 .) Italian 


i Cleopatra a Needle 

composer best known for his CraJtti 
ad J^massim pianoforte studies He 
Was a distmguuhed pianist competing 
With Jforart in a contest at Vienna in 
1781 After a brilbant career as a 
Concert pianist be established in 
London the music publishing and 
pianoforte manufacturing business 
vrluch became Collard A CoUard The 

E eater part of his many compositions 
ive not survived 

Cleon (d 4'*'* D c ) Athenian dema 
gogue Thesonof atanner heoppnsed 
the anstocratic PeneJes on whose 
death he cams into power 4‘*9 bc 
ills hatred of Sparta prevented the 
conclusion of on honourable peace 
4*^5 and he gamed notoriety by the* 
execution of 1000 Mytilenean rebels 
He won fame by his oncepected cap- 
ture of the Spartans in Spbacteris but 
fell in battle at Amphipolis (7 v ) 
Qcepatia (69-30 n c ) lost Quern of 
Egypt Of Macedoftjtn descent tbo 
became joint ruler with her brother 
Ftolemy \IV d_ 0 c Exiled by him 
she retired to Syria and secured the aid 
of Julius Cmsar then in pursuit of 
IHimpey Ptolemy was slam Cleo- 
patra made riueen and returned 
as Cesar s mistress to Rome On his 
death m 44 s e Cleopatra returned to 
Egypt and declared Cesanon her son 
by Cvsar joint ruler Antony nval 
01 Casax s nephew O tavius now 
became her lover put Cxsonon to 
death and divorced his own wife 
Octavia Defeated by Octavius at 
'Actiom Antony stabbed himself on 
heanog a rumour of Cleopatra $ death 
Oeopatra foiling in her overtures to 
Octavius now Emperor and fearing 
the igDominy of capture killed herself 
br the bite of an asp Sie Shake- 
speare s drlany and Cleopal a and 
Shaw C*sar a J Cltopaira 

CJeopatra a Needle famous monolith 
erected at Heliopolis e 1600 bc It 
originally stood before the great 
tei^e there but was afterwards 
remov'ed to Alexandria by Augustus 
Casar It was presented to England by 
Uehemet AU m 1819 and cveotualij' 
brought to London in 1878 It** oFTk 


Clcpsrtlrn 

pMnite CSJ ft hipli, nnd wtiRlrt If-O 
tons It Im-, born rc wctcd on tin, 
Tliamts I’lnb.'inbii'fnt near W.itrrl'i^ 
BrniRc, In Central I'aik, New York. 

St iiuK its Companion, taller nntl 
litavitr, erect! <1 in Itihl 

Clepsydra, w.iter-clocL of the Greet s 
nnd Koin.ins, avhich mcnsurttl time by 
the rate of fio v o' v.ater lliroufjh small 
holes at the bottom of .an t.irthcn- 
v\.aro It possitilj oripinated 

in EK>pt Ste also Clocks avd 

\\ ATCltl s 

Cloreslory, that p.art of the w.ilU of 
a GoUiic church which rises .iliove Uie 
acslc. conlaininR a row of windows. 
Its puTiose bciiiK to admit .is nuich 
•light as pos^ibl" to till, nave 

Clergy, erclesis' tical urni signifsing; 
in the Church of Engl.ind clerLs m 
lioly oiders and in the Itoinaii Cstholie 
Church clerks m minor or major 
orders Tlic term is used in contrast 
to Uic laity, 1 f the body of Chrisli.an 
people not in oidtrs In Us ordin.ar) 
sigmfirance it is used to include Non- 
comfonmsl ministers .is well ns 
Anglican and Catholic priests 

Clergy, BencJlt of, see Bt m.ht or 
CLKiicy 

Clerniont-FcrTand, Trench town 
capital of the Puy-de-Borac dcp.irt- 
ment It lies m a rich agricultunl 
district and manufactures foodstuffs, 
rubber wares, especially motor tyres, 
clothing, presers cs, and clu niicals* It 
was an imporUint Roman town The 
seat of many ecclesiastical councils , 
tlie 1st Crusade was proclaimed here 
Buddings of note arc the Gothic cathe- 
dral, lltli-cent church of Notre Dame I 
and tlio house in which Pascal was 
born Pop 111,750 

Clovcitc, a uramum-contaming 
nnner,al, of interest owing to the fact 
that svhen heated w ith dilute sulphuric 
acid it liberates considerable quantities 
of occluded helium (qv) Hits occ,a- 
Bioned the first recognition of this 
clement on the earth 

Cleveland, port and city of Olno, 
USA An air-port and the sixth 
largest city in the country, on the S 
shore of Lake Bne at the mouth of the 
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Cnj'ahog'i li, Cleveland is well haid 
out on .a jihili.ui, with imprcL*.i\e 
iniihlinps, rnu dims, ••qinn", and 
pirkt. Chn eland 1’ the chief iron-ote 
centre in the countrj Tlieic H afl 
« xteuKivc htnbf r, gram and ro.sl traile, 
and among tin inml imtxjrt.anl numi- 
f.actiirey arc cngin'-.. bridges, and 
ftutomobihs Pctrolemn refineries, 
clothing f.trtorics, nn it-psclmg. and 
tlm ni.inuf.ictorc of iwint are other 
occupations Cleveland ,ilso h>is the 
largest fresh fi‘h market in the United 
St.itis Pop (IftO; pf)fi,r,00 

Cleveland, Stephen Grover (1877- 
lO(iS) ddnd and L'ftli I’n-idcnt of the 
United h cted Mnvorof Buif.alo, 

ISiil. nnd Govrnior of New Y’orK, 
1882 Nominated by the Democrats, 
he defeatid J G Blame (re) m the 
prcsidenti.il election, 1881 Cleveland 
was defe.ited on a tanil issue by B. 
Il.am.on, 1888. but was rc-clcctcd 
Pn .ident, 1802 llis tinplnsis on the 
Monroe doctrine in the matter of the 
boundaries ol Vcncrucla .and British 
Giiiatm, led to a dispute with Great 
Bnram, 180.7 

Cloves, town in Rhenish Pnisr.ia, 
c.ipital of the former duchv of Clcvcs 
Hit chief m.inuf.artures mtliidc boots, 
shoes, and machinery The elistnct] 
which IS growing in popularity as s 
summer resort, abo has some want 
mineral springs Pop (1030) 20,000 
Cloves, Anno o£ (1015-1557), -Itl 
wife of Henry Mil Daughter o: 
Willmni, Duke of Julicrs, It.ader of th( 
Germ, an Protestants, she marriie 
Henry m Jan 1010 Henry. findin( 
her unattractive, and regretting hii 
German alliance, had the marnagi 
declared null m the following July 
CUch6 [proii. klE'shaJ, literally, ai 
electrotype or stereotype plate , henci 
applied to any stereotyped expression 
or a hackneyed and commonpl.aci 
piece of phraseology Their use is thi 
outcome of imaginative jiov'crty o: 
laziness, and sometimes of a woefullj 
inadeqii.ate sense of humour 

Chek Beetle, also called Shtp-jach, i 
beetle related to the fire-flics, which 
when lying on its back, has the powci 
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of Rc^uung Its i«t by a rapid 
acconctanira by a clickmg souRd pro 
dottd by the Jumping mecb&nvuninits 
tbonx The I-irvv knonnas «ire 
irorRis hvc In the ground and feed 
upon the roots of cereajt doing much 
damage to cornfields 
Cli^ a peculiar variety of tpeech 
sound wblch occurs in the Bushman 
and Hottentot languages and has 
spread to Certain Bantu languages and 
even to Cape Dutch (Alrikaans) The 
sounds almost defy description and 
their nature is best indicated by the 
designation tlttft which has b>^n 
given them in Cnglish Tlie) are 
prodaeed by pressing the blade of the 
tongue against tome portion of the 
teeth Tidge or palate and then quickly 
Withdrawing it so as to {iroduce an 
implosive elieV. 

Caiffort. 7oha (lB3<e-tO 3) Baptist 
minister bom at Sawtey ui £>etb> 
^re Educated for the reiiustry at 
Notturham be became minister of 
Praed bt Chapel Laadon In tSta and 
^^«sttPOame I>sfk Chapel in 18*7 He 
a most famous for ha opposition to 
the Ldncatioa Act cf 19d3 and his 
advocacy ol harms resursHce •* non 

K ent of school rates by the 
anlormuts 

Oflord. WlUam Kingdom (194JI- 
1870) Lnglah philosopher atwJ malbe 
matician Piufessot at Umversity 
College X«ndan His mathcmaticiil 
works included treatises and lectures 
on elliptic functions and non Euclidean 
geometry bi-quatemions and Rie 
thonn s surface kis philosophical 
^iks deal mostly with the relations 
between the individual and society 

especially in ethics HiswifeW JO 9) 
wasapopolarttTiterofehildren sstones 
and pi bluhed many novels iocIndiDg 
Ar/AiCnm«(ia85) 

Clifton, watering place and t\ 
suburb of Bristol widely tenown^ for 
Its hot mineral springs and equally 
Jamous for its suspension bndee 
' the Avon gorge Clifton O^ege 
U86 ) Is a Public fathool 
1 Climate, the average state of the 
, atmosphere with regard to warmth ' 
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wind rain and other variable condi 
tiona throughout a long period of time 
ll is ilependcnt on the interaction of 
atinosphenc conditions such os wind 
cloud temperature and rainfall and 
on the surface features of tie earth 
itself such as the distribution of land 
and water mountiins and ocean 
currents Hence it may varj consider 
ably ill places only a few miles apart 
Ac chief factor in detcmiining 
dtmate is the amount of heat which 
falls on the earth » surface from the 
sun Ihis IS called the insolation and 
Its cfiect IS chiefly dependent on the 
degree of inciination of the sun a rays 
A ^aro of light which coven 1 sq ft 
of surface when falling vertically will 
at an angle of 30 from the ground be 
distnbuted over 2 sq ft and hcncc 
yield only hall the heating effect It 
also has to pau through a much 
greater thickness of atmosphere which 
still further redoees the heat received 
Hence olbrr factors being equal the 
average conditions throughnut the 
year would bo coldest at the poles 
where the maumuni elevation of the 
sun cannot be more than about >3 
and holiest at the Equator where the 
sun IS never far from the overhead 
position This IS mitigated to some 
extent by the circumstance that sun 
I gbt falls for a longer continuous daily 
period during summer the farther one 
IS N or S of the Equator where the 
day can never be longer than 1- hours 
Actually the regions of maximum 
insolation lie e^ut 43 H and S of 
the Equator though for the two 
reasons already mentioned these areas 
have not such high temperatures as 
the tropics 

The earth has been divided into live 
aones of climate based on the amount 
of heat which each receives These 
are the Torrid Zone with an averse 
annual temperature of over 68 T 
the Iv and S Temperate Zones m 
wbwb the temperature ranges from 
an annual maximum of 68 F to an 
average of 60 r and the H and 
S Frigid Zones where the annual 
maximum does not exceed 60 T 
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llieso zones do not, however, corre- 
spond in latitude on the two sides of 
the Equator, as the excess of land in 
the N and of water in the S hemi- 
sphere alter the distribution of solar 
energy A la7id chtttale always tends to 
extreme conditions, with a wide range 
of temperature and a small rainfall 
A sea chniaie tends towards mildness, 
a small range of temperature, and a 
heavy rainfall To some extent, how- 
ever, these two types of climate are 
mingled by the prevailing winds, 
which in the N hemisphere carry a 
continental climate some distance 
seaward along the W shores of the 
oceans, and carry an oceanic climate 
some distance inland from the W 
coasts of the continents 

Varieties of continental climate arc 
desert, inoxinlain, and littoral Deserts 
are chiefly found about 20° N or S of 
the Equator, and arc less in the S 
hemisphere because of the greater 
ocean areas Desert conditions arise 
when no rain falls over a largo part of 
the year, and generally occur on the 
lee side of mountains 

Deserts are characterised by absence 
of cloud, so that the sun rapidly dries 
up any moisture present, and heats the 
rocks highly during the day, but at 
night the loss of heat by radiation is 
excessive, and the consequent con- 
traction of the rocks causes them to 
crack and break up This is the chief 
weathering agent in deserts, where 
there is seldom any frost, little ram, 
and few rivers The wind, in the 
absence of vegetation, blows the sand 
about, scratching and polishing the 
rocks 

Mountams exercise a great effect on 
climate, partly by reason of the de- 
crease in temperature and pressure 
with altitude, and the greater insola- 
tion in the more rarefied air,but chiefly, 
especially when near a coast, by acting 
as a barrier to moisture-laden winds, 
which arc deflected up into colder 
regions where they deposit some of their 
moisture as ram The rone of maxi- 
mum rainfall is at about 7000 ft m 
temperate regions High mountains 
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liavc a lower pressure in winter tlian 
in summer, as the colder air is then 
compressed at low levels, for which 
reason also the temperature in winter 
is higher on the mountains than in the 
valleys below. 

High mountams are capped with 
snow, even at the Equator, where the 
snow line, above which snow will not 
melt, IS at an altitude of about 16,000 
ft In Switzerland it is at 0000 ft, in 
Norway about GOOD It , and in the 
Arctic regions at sea-level Littoral 
or coast climates grade between con- 
tinental and marine, being largely 
dependent on the direction of tlie 
prevailing wind If this is off-shore, 
the climate is the usual continental 
t>’pc, modified by moderate seasonal 
change and small range of temperature; 
if tile wind IS from the ocean, the 
climate is marine Coasts facing to 
windward usually get ram and sea 
breezes, especially in the tropics 
Deserts may reach the sea on the lee- 
ward coast, especially m the zone of 
trade winds 

Wind systems have occasionally been 
made the basis for a classification of 
climates Tins has also the advantage 
of embodying a classification by rain- 
fall, which IS closciy connected with 
the wind systems On each side of the 
tropical zone arc the zones of trade 
winds, including the seasonal monsoon 
zone Then follow the sub-tropical 
belts with W winds alternating with 
trade winds, outside which are the 
temperate zones with W and S W 
wmds extendmg into the polar regions 
A polar zone is, however, included 

Sometimes a category of monsoon 
climates is recognised, chiefly because 
monsoons cover large areas of the 
of tropical countries as well as 
the coasts Xhe climate of India is 
much influenced by the winter and 
summer monsoons The former is 
typically off-shore, and produces a cold 
season with little ram , the latter is an 
ocean wmd, bringing heavy rain 
from the S W Monsoons also occur 
on a smaller scale on the E coast of 
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| l«volntton of 2 hours 8 minutes dunne 
tteday in hot weather In this way 
I the young stem enarclecl any con 
seolent support within its area of 
lavement Three or four internodes 
.from the growing point retain their 
jpower of movement the older ones 
becoming ngid Clttnatti (travellers 
!l*>) and Tropaolum (garden nastur 
jiium) climb by clasping petioles 
Some plants have elongated leaf tips 
which are sen itivc and embrace a 
[support Tendrils are filamenurj 
[organs sensitive to conta t used 
exclusively for climbing and formed 

(b> mofhftcation of leaves branches or 
stipnies In the sweet pea five leailets 
of the compound leaf are transformed 
into ten Irili Tendrils frequently 

(have the same power of revolving as 
the joung hop stem AU are sensitive 
to^roneh and curve towards the touched 

Cliaica] Thermometer ut TsiirERA 

TCRE vlBASUftEMEVror 

Olatoa. De Witt (ITfiMS^a) 
American politician inaugurated the 
spoils system m New \ork ]f« 
w Mayor of New ^ orl< three times 
1W3-15 and Governor 181 -“3 
Umton worked lot the completion 
of the Ene Canal cheme the exten 
Sion of education and the abolition 
of slavery and of imprisonment for 
debt 

ChntoD, Sir Henry (e 1738-1795} 
British general Entered the Britisii 
forces ID New \ork later serving m 

Itte Seven Years War and the 
American War of Independence sue 
ceeding Howe as Bntisli Commander 
fa-ChielinN Amenca 1773 He was 
f® the British Parliament 
I 90 and made Coventor of Gibraltar 
! in 1794 

I Clipper a sailing vessel built for fast 
voyages longer narrower and carry 
I log heavier sail than a normal ship 
i The heyday of clipper-ships was in the 
j fifties and sixties of the 19th cent 
when they were used for the tea trade 
[with China In 1800 the Scnca re- 
; turned from Foochow in 99 dajd’t and 
on American clipper was 
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liavo made 43C ni in 24 hours See 
also SuiPPiNG 
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A Famous Clipper 

Clitheroe, market to^ra m Lancs, 
situated at the foot of Pcndle Hill in 
the Kibble valley It was once part of 
the Duchy of Lancaster The 3-day 
fairs (in Starch and Dec ) date from 
the Charter of 1283 There are the 
remains of a 12th-cent castle and a 
16th-cent. grammar school Indus- 
tries include cotton and paper-making 
Pop (1931) 8044 

CUvo, Eohert, Baron (1725-1774), 
British general, and administrator in 
India, entered the E India Company's 
service as a " ivTiter " at Madras in 
1744 On the capture of Madras by 
the French in 1746, Clive escaped to 
Fort St David, and served with the 
British forces under Major LawTcncc 
till the peace of Aix-la-Chapclle, 1748, 
when he returned to the E India Com- 
pany In the struggle for the control 
of the Deccan and the Carnatic, 
between Chanda Sahib, ally of the 
French leader, Dupleix, and Moham- 
med Ah, favoured by the Bntish, Clive 
was given a command, and won fame 
by his capture of Arcot, 1761 He 
was invalided home in 1 753, but on the 
renewal of warfare in 1755 he returned 
to India as Lieutenant-Colonel, and 
Governor of Fort St David, He 
captured Bombay, and advanced on 
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Calcutta, where at Plassey (1757) he 
defeated Suraj-ud-Dowlah, Naivab of 
Bengal, who had imprisoned hw 
English captives in the " Black Hole ” 
After thus definitely establishing 
Bntish supremacy in India, he served 
as Governor of Bengal till 1760, when 
he returned to England, was elected 
M P for Shrewsbury, and was given an 
Irish peerage in 1762, retaining lus 
seat in the Commons till 1774 In 1704 
he again went to India to reorganise 
the civil and military administration, 
but returned to England owing to , 
ill-health 2 years later He was 
charged with abuse of office in India, 
but the Parliamentary commission of 
enquiry acquitted him, acknowledging 
his services He died by lies own hand 
shortly afterwards 

Clocks and Watches Some means 
of measuring time is a necessity to any 
civilisation, but the employment of’ 
mechanism for this purpose seems to 
have been a European invention made 
round about the year a d 1000 The 
ancients depended upon the clepsydra, 
or water-clock, consisting of a vessel 
containing w ater w Inch escapes through 
a small hole It would appear, how- 
ever, tliat the mechanism for in- 
dicating and stnking the hours was 
fitted to water-clocks as early as the 
0th cent , it was rather the discipline 
of monastic life than the necessities of 
civil life that brought them into being 
It was not a long step to driving the 
mcchamsm by means of a weight, 
but the invention of a means for 
regulating its speed took place in tivo 
stages The first was the invention 
of the escapement, a device by which 
the tram of wheels, subjected to a con- 
tinuous driving force from a weight or 
spnng, IS allowed to move step by 
step only The second stage wras the 
application of the pendulum to regu- 
lating the step-by-step motion of the 
escapement The pendulum was pre- 
ceded by the use of thefohot attached 
to a verge escapement, the foliot con- 
sisting of two small bob weights 
attached to a bar, the timing depend- 
mg upon their inertia The proper 


foliot would lead to”a"kaU^°* S-f lf*®7 that HuyRens pul,lishe<l 

but m S ^ wvenUon of the pendulum clock 

^ Sy“S“L?T*“ »' •, 
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6 tnis IS Illustrated m F«g 1 distance throuRh wh ch it s^ lues 
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TIio factors determining the tune- of expansion, has hreome ver>' general 
keeping capabiliUcs of a pendulum for pendulum rods , , 

are (1) constancy of its length , (2) The mechanism by which tlio pen- 
tlic force of gravity , (3) its nearness to dulum is kept swinging can now be 
• - considered i'lg 2 sliows a aefta-beat 


isochronism vuuaiuuitu - u, - -* 

In a watch or a chronometer, in (Graham, 1715), the escape 

general, the saino conditions apply, wheel of which would tic connected 
onh that the effect of the balance by a train of wheels and pinions to a 
snnnc takes the place of the force of barrel arr.inged to bo turned by the 

ilpssrt'nt of a WLMPht The anchor A 


“ In a^clock the effective longtli of the (swings with the pendulum, to winch it 
pendulum would be disturbed by tern- us coupled by the cruich This anchor 


descent of a weight The anchor A 



peraturo variations unless means were carries pallets P and PI , m the figure 
adopted to compensate for this Tlic the pendulum is moving towards the 
simplest arrangement is a wooden rod , nght, and a tooth of the escape wheel 
the upward expansion of (half of) the is sliding down the sloped or impulse 
height of the bob can be arranged face of pallet PI, and in doing so tno 
approximately to neutralise the down- force of the driving weight is thus 
ward expansion of the rod Con- applied to the pendulum, but when tlic 
sidcrably more accurate, how ever, is tooth escapes from PI the pendulum 
the zinc tube compensation commonly continues moving to the nght and 
used in turret clocks , or the steel and another tooth drops upon the flat, or 
mercury form which was laigcly used " dead " face of pallet P On the 
for regulators Of recent years the return swang the action is similar 
use 01 Invar steel (y w ), a nickel steel The distance a tooth has to “ drop " 
alloy with an almost zero co-oflicient on to a dead face should bo as small 
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possible for this dropadestnictJve. 

may now consider the Uocbren 
|»m ot this form ot osca«m«? An 
la the fonre 

wheel tends to increase the ^ 
«1» Moally tends to reduce lh« eflei 
^Jtoe of mvity both of »-hS» 
ttanps would tend to make the cl^ 
Bat it increases both the 

“ad this' 

•ffeeU indirectly the i-alne of emvitv^^ 
»^*Mabnile which thou^tdrtJT' 
^esjrable tends to check the*a^ 
P towards isoehroiUsm ' 
The beat escapement has never 

^ Wiy used for English clocks^ 

diL fr' « ‘xn** 

escapement hasin* 

tea's. 

the recoU escapemeot 
S?*, U»e dead beat butrt U 
;"?■«* to regard it as very hS a 
?“<* except that ,t has no dLS 
‘^'^t instead 

™ quite steep surfaces so that 
wta an increasing are (tendiog to 
SSifi 80 slow) the e^pe 

<tn'do(5 force Tins is m eSeet 
the pendulum dc- 
* ^’rfng at the outward part ot its 
^ng it increases the value of gravitr 

Consequentl> a weU-coa 
jOTCted recoil escapement is able to 
Keep moderately good time in smte 
of considerable vanabons in dnmr 
W and so is quite suitable for I 
Jl^-dnvea clock R«oU escape 
^ sometimes met wnth in oHi 
Wt d„k, but art ataally b.^] 

From the foregoing it will have been 
observed that the ideal clock escape 
tnent should deliver to its penclulumi 
consent impulse and that locLuii 
^Uoa should be as small as pos 
NT>Ie This of course is a tnatterri 
Oegree a clock that performs to a 
J^uto or so a month is a useful bousa. 
clock one that can go to a second or 
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turn IS pivoted on agates, and its 
motion limited between two stops , 
this rocker also cames an anchor and 


pallets embracing the escape wheel 
Both the pallets and escape wheel 
are duplicate, but arranged so that one 
combination serves to lock the escape 
wheel, whilst the other (with teeth 
and pallets facing the other way) 
serves to push the rocker over The 
action is thus as the pendulum 
swings across it causes the rocker to 
tnp, and become flicked over to its 
other position, and this transmits the 
impulse to the pendulum by the slight 
deflection of the pendulum suspension 
springs (a pair of small springs are 
used) The rocker now remains at 
rest in its new position until the return 
svwng of the pendulum when the rocker 
returns similarly to the other position 
The actual arc at which a clock's 
pendulum works represents a fine 
balance of the various factors con- 
gemed, amongst which of course is 
faction There is the friction of the 
mechanism and there is air resistance 
With a variation of any one factor 
therefore must come a variation of 
arc Hence, not only are the working 
parts of a precision clock made to 
perform vwth as little friction as 
possible, but the •whole clock is often 
arranged to work in a vacuum which 


eliminates variations due to baro- 
metric conditions To facilitate this 
enclosure it is usual to drive the 
clock electrically instead of by a 
weight wound up by hand 

The idea of a portable clock must 
be almost as old as the clock itself, but 
the workmanship required was no 
doubt far beyond the resources of the 
old " clock smitlis " of the early 
centuries But c ICOO a locksmith 
of Nuremberg mvented the mam- 
spnwg, aflatspnng coded into a barrel 
and soon the first watches were made’ 
These were in quite large cylindrical 
boxes or cases, but later on the external 
shape became improved, and the size 
reduced the Nuremberg eggs wore so 
called because not only were the 
comers curved but the cases were 


elongated and in contour very much 
resembled eggs 

The movements of these watches 
consisted of plates into which were 
fitted the main-spnng in its barrel, the 
necessary tram of wheels and pinions, 
and a verge escapement and foliot 
balance The whole formed a very 
mfenor time-keeper But improve- 
ments were soon wrought, both to 
provide means of equalising the torque 
of the main-spring and to provide an 
improved device to regulate the pro- 
gression of the wheels The former 
resulted in the fusee, a conical drum 
with a helical groove cut in it to receive 
a cord or cham, the other end of which 
IS wound over the outside of the main- 
spring barrel The main-spnng 
therefore drives the fusee by means of 
the cord, and as the spring runs down 
the cord ascends into the turns of 
tile fusee, which have cver-mcreasing 
radius, thus compensating for the de- 
creasing pull on the cord 

Improvements m the escapement 
form the chief subject both in the 
history of watches and of clocks In 
the earliest watches the escapement 
consisted of a " verge " and pallets 
with a " fohot " The use of a hog's 
bristle to hasten the return sw ing of the 
fohot was the first improvement, and 
in 1058 Hooke invented the balance 
spring, after which the fohot became a 
balance wheel and in principle exactly 
as we have it to-day Watches wuth 
verge escapement and balance wheels 
have continued to give good servuce to 
many generations, and some are in use 
to this day In 1096 Thomas Tompion 
invented the cylinder, or horizontal 


escapement . it v\as improved 1720 by 
George Graham This escapement is 
still m common use Its escape wheel 
lira in the same plane as the other 
wheels, and has peculiar teeth, like 
small tnangular leaves standing up on 
utile stalks . the cylinder forms the 
balance staff in place of the verge, and 
Uiis cylinder has parts cut awa 3 ^ so 
that the tnangular teeth may pass 
tlirough the inside of the cylinder, and 
in doing so, both at entering and leav- 
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ce staff and the short ones »hich 
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The escape sihcel teeth ami the pallets 
I are so arracsed that the lever rcU 
alightly drawn to ards its banking 
'pins Alto 3 safety roller on the bahn e 
staff to ether with a small finder on 
the end of the lever acts to ensure that 
from the lime the balance wheel swin'^ 
dear of the lever to the time it returns 
the lever lies clear of the balance 
wheel This degree of detachment 
contnbiites considerably to its superior 
time-keeping The lever escapernent 
Is the most used at the present time 
both for fine watches and for cheap 


Itlh rat DellevH 10 a n be 
ky J bn SliItoB, lb* port 

P'i* impulse through a I 
s'vin^**'® '’i'wi “t altei^tol 

escape wheel 
fte a^or I «» >“ a dock and 

^0 ““'■es between 

®"d of the Icvrr 

toitiofhrr *J.*f “o'es tho lever 
''hilst the 1-S?*'**'”* then leaves it 


The eironomtter is of very much 
larger calibre than a watch and has 
always been regarded as the highest 
class of construction of all horological 
mechanisms It employs a special 
escapement whichhasimpnlscarrange- 
mept very similar to that of the du 
plex but the support for the impul o 
pallet also forms a ufety roller to 
render tripping impossible The lock 
Ing of the escape wheel u unique and 
consists ct a pallet set on a detent 
having a tiny pass ng spnng which 
with a projection from the balance 
tutt causes the escape wheel to bo 
unlocked just after tbe impulse pallet 
passes a tooth of the wheel at other 
times tbe detent is undisturbed and the 
balance wheel is completely detached 
during mostof itsbme 

Tsifififra/ure Comfientahon A 
balance wheel and spnng constitutes 
the equivalent of a pendulum the 
spring acting on the mass analogously 
to the force of gravity m the case of the 

K ndulum Temperature chinges can 
compensated for in the pendulum by 

merely maintammg constant effective 

length but with a vratch or a chrono 

meter besides maJatammg the effec 

turn radius of the balance wheel it is 

necessary to vary that correction so 

that the net result of the spring s 

vaiiatMHi also shat] be included in the 

matter Very few watches are at all 

accurately compensated except per 
haps the very highest grade but this is 

essential m chronometers Tbe rim of 

balance wheel is bimetallic and 
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cames several means for effecting 
accurately the necessary adjustments 
Elccirtc Clocks Probably the earliest 
electnc clock was that of Ale-^ander 



Clocks and Watches 
mg of the pendulum is maintained 
proportional to its needs at a given arc 
(instead of the incorrect arrangement 
of the Bam clock) To effect tins the 
Hipp pendulum uses a trailmg mb, 
which passes to and fro over a block 
with a notch , when tlie arc declines so 
that tlio mb fails to clear the edge of 
the block it engages tlie notch durmg 
the return swing of the pendulum and 
makes a contact which causes a 
magnetic impulse to be given to the 
pendulum Clocks with this device are 
m use quite extensively, and are cap- 
able of verj'- good tmie-keeping 

Practical progress began in 185)5 
with the invention of tlie original 
Synckwnome clock (Bowell) which, 
owing largely to the untinng efforts of 


Astronoinical Clock at tVimborne Miasttr 
the oldest working clock in Lntland 

Bam made m 18>10, when electrical 
apparatus was relatively crude In 
Bain’s clock the pendulum bob was 
formed by a coil of wire arranged to 
swing over a permanent-magnet , 
about half-way up the pendulum was 
u little slichng bar which controlled the 
current through tlie coil, so that the 
pendulum was kept swinging by the 
curreirt This arrangement could not 
have been satisfactory, as the rate of 
the clock was directly affected by 
y^ation m e m f of the battery li, 
^is clock the pendulum propelled tlic 
dial-work ^ 

The next electric clock (1843) was 
invented by Dr Hipp, of Neuchatel 
It has a pendulum kept swinging bv 
an electro-magnet Irrespective of 
vanation m battery c m f , the impuls- 



Germon Hornontil Clock (c 1000) 

Hopiy Jones, started the commercial 
adoption of electric clocks , the syn- 

I extensive use, 

gethcr with various other systems 


dock* tad Watches as does 

tMth cOQtemponry and of tnc>re recent /wffrt tieaf^>"enl ij uscJ whiifi the 
timfi, el »Iikh sboutd ^ mrntiontd pcndutnm normally mute' cntifelv 
tnose of Gnst. CDlett ft ]o*inston and Md hence Is able to twin^ juito fffel\ 
Mcrccf The orrgnul synchronorne Only in rare interval' of O'er runnm 
^Kapement discarded and a direct dow the pendulum touch the escape 
h«l misQte impulse to the penduhitn meat Thaclocklssimpleinconstruc 
adopted instead tfon and is used lor turret docks an 1 

^\lth tha type of clxk the dial marine chronometers as w U as small 
*ork is not driven from the pendulum clocks 

hnt hv a half minute * {umper The most recent development i' the 
movement in circuit with the imputs synchrOTous motor clock Jnven from 
mg contact any number ol dii of the altemiting-current supply num 
*ay Die can be actuated by the aame by means of a s> nchronous motor [set 
master clock. The clock on a well I taciaic Motor) Thu depen Is for 
known church la the Strand Is but ft »U rate on the frequency of the suppK 
Jumper connected into the circuit of a which is maintained constant at the 
i^e installation at a near by block of supply station by attention to tl e rate 
office buildings. of a clock in the station Such clocks 

The onginai type ol jumper move are compact and chenp and the ex 
Went (Bowen] in which an electro- tension of the end system in ) ngtan I 
magnet drives the hands by ft ratchet with oniveixaUy synchronised fre 
fttd Mwt is rtUl exieos/vely used qnencyu leading to their wide adop 
^ugh another and adenl type in tion The most «ei-urate time keeping 
which ft snaU-shaped armature is device ever made depends upon the 
tureedbytheioutactionofanelectro* aame principle but the alternating 
a permanent magnet has also current for onvine it is provided by i 
WnsideraWe vogue and vvas devised by gtiarfs oscillator {set Iharo Ft-Ecfitic 
the same inventor Enr»CT) This clock exposes the 

various forms of single or self error caused id the peodolum dock by 
Motaifled eiectne docks have also the varying attraction of the moon 
hwn bronght oot tn recent times andkeeps time to a very small fraction 
■hough for cheap clxks the mabt of a second per annum 
jpnng still remains the most suitable CoHsiat V E Jlaswell tloroh<y 
tor observatory docks and other (London J0"8) 

®<«“rate puiposes they ans used in Clodd Edward (1840-1530) Engluh 
v^anous forms The SAorfl ehtk » banker anlhropologut and agnostic 
tised at Greenwich and oth r observa author of Tfif Story ef Creal on (1888) 
tones It bass free pendulum swinging TAs CiiU^fod of (As Iforfd (1873) 
in a vacuum and impulsed at regular Prim tnt \Jan (IBOS) etc and Urmoin 
intervals by a gravity arm magnetic (1910) 

nlly released by a contact made by a CIW a form of footwear made 
dms pendufum which is forced to ayn entirely from wood (lahofs) and still 
chronise with the free pendulum ^ a vvoru in Holland and to some extent in 
circuit closed by the gravity arm. sh* France and other European countries 
free pendulum Is thus entirely released or with wooden soles and leather 
from all work and keeps time more uppers [pattens'! common among mill 
accuratelythananyclockdeviseduntU workers and farm labourers in the 
the recent development of tlie quarts Midlands and North of England 
^□lator [sit telow) Instead of a The soles of pattens are made from 
slave pendulum an electric motor may wood 8 in thick hollowed and shaped 
be used to do the work, controlled in Inside to fit tho toot the uppers fit 
its race by a pendulum the hands of Into a groove in tho sole and are at 
Such a rWlr tnnve rontinuouslv In tacluld bv n stnn r>( teacher 
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warm, dry, and comfortable in the 
damp of factory floors and the slush 
of farmyards 

Cloister, or Close, an enclosed space 
surrounded by covered passages open' 
at the inner sides, in connection with 
monastic, cathedral, or collegiate 
buildings In monasteries the centre 
is often used for a burial-ground 

Clomnacnoise, a parish of King’s 
County, Irish Free State, and a famous 
early Christian centre Tlierc are 
many interesting ancient rums, in- 
cluding those of the Gth-cent abbey, 
the Seven Churches of Clonmacnoise 
Pop 1900 

Clonmel, market town in co Tip- 
perary on the R Suir As a fortified 
town it was besieged and captured 
by Cromwell in 1050 Brewing and 
tanning are carried on, whilst the 
exports include agricultural and dairy 
produce Pop 9000 

Closed Shop, a factory or workshop 
in which only trade union labour is 
permitted by the workers The term 
is American, corresponding to the 
“ Union Shop ” in England 

Closure, a method of ending a 
debate by a motion " that the question 
be now put " If the Chairman accepts 
the motion and it is earned, further 
debate on the subject must cease 
Cloth, see rrxTiLLS 
dothes-Moth, a general name for a 
great variety of small, so-called 
Tmcme moths, the larva: of which feed 
mamly on dried animal substances, 
many of them being veiy- destructise 
to woollen goods, furs, etc Camphor 
and naphthaline are the best substances 
for checking the mischief 

Clothing: The Modern Trend of 
Modes and Styles It has been vagjucly 
realised for years that the sun’s rays 
base a beneficial effect on hcaltJi, and 
recent scientific discovenes ha\c con- 
firmed thus The World War. which 
freed many women to undertake 
men’s v ork, caused a revulsion against 
feminine trappings sucli as frilly 
petticoats, and the adoption of nding 
breeches and shorts instead 
Beauty cultutists liavc realised tJiat 


their efforts are unavailing unless' 
various health rules are observed, such 
as the free movement of the body, un- 
hampered by constricting clothing. 
Development has been gradual, though- 
somewhat accelerated since the World 
War Sleeveless day dresses, avhich 
caused such a commotion a few years 
back, have been accepted, and followed 
by backless day and evenmg gowns, 
as well as stockingless legs dunng the 
summer 

The slim silhouette which fashion 
has decreed has faced corsetidres with 
a difficult problem To mould the 
figure into shape, witliout in any way 
disturbing the function of internal 
organs by misplaced constriction, has 
required careful forethought Instead 
of the many-boned, armour-hke gar- 
ments of the past, surgical elastic and 
strappings now support weak and sag- 
ging abdominal muscles in exactly the 
right place With the emancipation of 
women there has developed a greater 
and more general keenness in sport, 
games, and exercise 

Muscles have developed under this ' 
regime, becoming harder, and in many 
c^es needing no artificial support 
For such support as may still be 
needed, the corset has been replaced - 
by a suspender belt or by straps 
arranged so as to throw the strain 
across the back and away from the 
hips 

Cotton and cambric and flannel 
underclothing ha\e been replaced by 
very simple garments of silk, artificial 
silk and cellular fabric, the latter per- 
mitting the free access of air 

Dearer labour, and less time lot 
home drcsss-making have led fasliion 
along simple lines Lack of time 
forbids the introduction of complicated 
undcrhnmgs, innumerable fasteners, 
and detailed decoration 

Xlicrc has been a tendency, however, 
to adapt past styles to modem re- 
quirements 

Tlic simplicity of modem attire 
maj haee given rise to the accessonc-s 
winch brighten and change the tone of 
an outfit Tlius cotton gloves with 
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tnlU gloves vith ruchcd sleeves their comfort or at the dictates of 
attochcd to the elbow handbags aod fashion Some trousers are adapted 
scarves to match bows little coatees for use with belts instead of braces 
andsoon may^b) theiradditionchange plusfours with theirroommess giving 
the character of a dress or coat greater freedom of movement and 

Court shoes which arc suitable for elinunating tbe bagging of the 
indoor and outdoor use serve well for cloth around the knees erpenenced 
the bus> and active modem life id trousers have come to stay lapels 
Other shoes which have developed of coats arc altered in breadth the 
into a few straps judicially placed number of buttons to be worn on 
satisfythedemandforless constrictiOR the sleeve is reduced or increased the 
and more exposure Uppers which waistcoat becomes double or single 
are perforated and often composed of breast^ and so on 
net like material should satisfy the lie changes are o gradual that 
hygienists Footwear of varjuag they arc hardly noticed and yet 
colours adds a cbeenng note looking back a hundred years it will 

Childrens feet are no longer pinched be realised that the fashions of men 
into shoes of unnatural shape or stifi as well as women are following lines of 
boots which in giving cnnatuml sup- greater comfort and utitit) 
port weakened the muscles Clothing Cars ol 

No garment probably demonstrates f/o/r The crown of the hat should 
more clearly the change in attitude be Cited with tissne paper after remov 
towardstheneccssityof outereoaenag ing it from tbe head and placed on a 
than the batluog costume This hat stand which will help to pre era » 
gannent has nsea from its enra its shape When packing for the 
BeclusioB being taken out a few times week-end a drcssing<-ue with a cir 
a year for a dip in the sea It now eutar division on tbe bottom helps 
forms animportaotpart of thesummer to lengthen tbe life of a hat 
oatfit diCerent types being used Tn Arxersfr Dlack straw hats 
accoidiog to the occasion. Thus can be improved in shape and gloss by 
the swira suit for swimming the painting ^em over with a little black 
semi-sun for swimimng and sun ink mixed with gum Fullers earth 
bathing and the aun suit for sua rubbed into light-coloured straws re- 
bathing only moves the dirt if thoroughly brushed 

Th'* jumper m its fancy and shirt out afterwards A solution of oxaiic 
blouse styles a^ the cardigan fulCI acid (( os -1 pint) will restore the 
the need o( the modem woman who whiteness of white straw and the 
requues a garment which is easv to beaten white of an egg wilt stiSen and 
launder does not crush is comfortable improve its shape The shape of a 
to wear and an excellent means of ttaw hat is restored if it is held in 
utrodncing colour front of tbe steam from a kettle and 

Hats cover only part of the bead so gradually moulded back into shape 
that curls and waves of the modem while it is damp 
coiffure Will not be lost to view The Felt /late axe best cleaned i itb 
beret contmnes Changing its angle petrol (inflammable) or carbon tetra 
with the fashion chlonde (non inSammable) A black 

No startling innovation has occurred felt Is improved by sponging with 
in mens clothing beyond the intro ammonia 

duction of more colour into theix shirts Coats Dresses and 5Kds last much 
and ties and the increased popularity Imger if coat hangers are used In the 
of pullovers Old fashions m bats are case of men s suits the jacket should be 
frequently resuscitated and slight briuhed and bung on a hanger imme- 
modifications in vanoos parts of suits diately alter use and the trousers hiwgw^ 
aremadefromtiinetotime— tomcrease upside down on trouser ban 
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pockets should bo emptied every time 
a suit js taken off. Penodic ironing by 
expert tailors of suits and trousers 
preservep their shape and prolongs 
their life In the case of women’s 
clothes the coat-hanger should have 
two hoolcs for the skirt 

Complete immersion in petrol will 
cleanse suits and costumes Grease 
and other spots can sometimes be 
removed satisfactorily by applying 
carbon tetrachloride with a soft rag, on 
a s-pecial brush, which has a little 
reservoir in the back from which the 
liquid trickles down the bristles To 
prevent the grease spot from spreading, 
a nng of solvent should be made 
around the spot and .a p,id of absorbent 
matter placed underneath Am- 
monia will sometimes effectively re- 
move grease-spots, but should be used 
with care, owing to its effect on some 
colours 

A shiny surface to a cloth can be 
removed by rubbing with emery paper, 
or with a piece of fl,annel dipped m 
turpentine 

Maclunloshes Dirt can be removed 
by scrubbing, and tlio colour revived 
by rinsing in water to which 1-2 
teaspoonfuls of vinegar has been added 
Shoes Trees placed iii the shoes 
immediately after removal do much to 
keep their shape The best trees arc 
of wood, made for the shoes, though 
aluminium trees are useful for travel- 
ling 

Squeaking can be stopped by soaking 
first m s,alt and w ater and then m linseed 
oil I-eather which has hardened 
with use wall soften with the applica- 
tion of castor oil after w.ashing in warm 
water Penodic dressing with dub- 
bm preserves the leather and prevents 
it from cracking 

Sudde leather shoes are improved by 
rubbmg up the shmy parts with emery 
on a wire brush, and applymg black 
ink or special liquid shoe-dye to the 
parts which have lost their colour 
Shoes may be water-proofed by 
applying warm castor oil to the soles 
and allowmg it to soak m 

Vaselmo and olive-oil rubbed m 


from time to time will prevent patent 
leather from cracking. 

Brown shoes can be blackened with 
black ink, first removing all polish 
with a weak solution of ammonia. 
Lemon will remove some stains from 
brown shoes 

Pur Coals and Purs, dunng the 
summer months, when moths arc most 
active, should be put in cold storage 
Failing tins, wrapping in newspaper 
will protect them, for motlis dislike 
printer’s ink White furs may ho 
cleaned by rubbmg calcined magnesia 
into them , then shaking it out .and 
rubbing with a dry cloth Dry, hot 
bran is used for removing the dirt from 
dark furs 

Mending Holes or tears in expen- 
sive material are best dealt with by an 
mvisible-mending firm 

Darns in cotton or linen should be 
done in the same way as with stockings 
A piece of new material placed under 
a thin part, and used as a foundation 
for a d.im, strengthens it considerably 
A threc-coniercd tear is drawn 
togetlier, roughly over a patch, 
and then darned with a fine thread 
running backwards and forwards over 
tile foundation 

Frayed shirt-cuffs can be either 
mended by turning or more simply, 
when bought from well-known reput- 
able firms, returned for new cuffs, 
fhc cost IS inconsiderable, and the life 
of the shirt is renewed 

Holes in jumpers, and similar 
woollen garments, can be mended in- 
conspicuously by imitating the stitch 
with a darning needle, and self- 
coloured wool Stocking stitch is 
done by passing the darning needle 
under two of the strands connecting 
the ends of the hole, and tlirougb the 
two next loops above 
Darns in thm woollen materials or 
over large holes m stockmgs last 
longer and are easier to carry out if 
done on to some soft net stitched into 
position underneath 
I-adders can bo stopped by applying 
soap, or one of the many patent solu- 
tions invented for this purpose In- 
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visible meodme costs so little tbat cnro^tratns clouds are wbtii h and 
Ktpensive stockings well merit the often extend oser the sky in a thin 
price |taid ^\ith a little practice sh^t frequently giving rise to hilos 
home invisible mending can be done round the sun or moon Both these 
with a patent device like a crotchet t3rpe$of high cloud especiallythecirms 
hook with a movable proi'siting arm clouds are sometimes callril mares 
Tears in macintoriies can be mended tails 
by drawing the edges together and To the second category of clouds of 
stickmg down with adhesive tape or Intennediate height occurring at from 
osing the rubber soIotioB and patches Ip 000 to flboirt S-f «W ft belong the 
sullied IS a puncture outfit ctno-cumnlus the alto-cumulus and 

^e mending of shoes and boots at the alto-stratus clouds 
lome b not a practical projtosttioft Cirro-cumulus clouds occur in 

inless the family Is sufficiently large rounded tufts which often cover the 
o lustify the cost of buying the whole sky m summer giving rise to a 
lecessary outfit 2 lasts 2 leather mackertlsky or else in white flakes 
mttcrs knives a hammer (of special Alto-camnlns clouds are al«o 

leslgn) araspcr aglaser andapairof arranged in hues which often join ta 
pincers are essenti^ places They are large white clouds 

Rubber heeb however are easily Alto-stratus clouds var> from a type 
ittached by means of a few screws resemblmg a dense cirro^tratus cloud 
Ooudhnnt, set Wivds to a thick grey sheet 

Clouded leopard, or Chujed Tiger The third category Includes the low 
^ large species of wild eat ranging clouds found at altitudes up to r 
from Hep^ £ to Borneo It has a 000 ft This embraces two tvpes 
leutivelv Urge head short legs and a the strato-cnmulus and the nimbus 
oog tail and Its patten consists of The stnto<umu]os clouds are the 
arge blackwdged dark pitches It familiar dull grey clouds of wuiter 
I* f u ft. in total length and weighs which produce tbe so-called leaden 
between 40 and CO lb It lives in the sky from which however no ram 
forest feeding upon birds and small actually falls 

m^mab but is not closely related The nimbus clouds are ramdouds 
«*wer to the leopard or the tiger and have a dark grey ragged stormy 
Cl^da are vapour condensed into appearance 
liquid masses in the atmosphere they Into a fourth category of clouds of 
^ dbtiQguuhed from mist by tbe Diurnal Ascending Cuircnts arc placed 
height at which they occur above the two types of cloud tbe cumulus and 
gr^nd cumul^oimbus 

Vaftons schemes for the clasaifica Cumulus clouds are the great white 
uon of clouds have been put forward billowy clouds so frequently seen m 
but the one now almost universally summer They have a flat base 
Mopted and amplified by Sir Vap er usually at a height of e 4500 ft and a 
Shaw is that of the Intenutional rounded upper surface rising to 0000 
Uoud Atlas which bases Its classtfica ft. or so 

ton CD the height at which the various Cumulonimbus clouds often nss 
‘J^oftloud occur intobeaulifulshapes. Their base is at 

in tbe first category Includ ng clouds an altitude of c 4500ft. buttheirapex 
WMh ao average height of 30 000 ft may stretch up to more than “0000 ft 
*01^ are called Upper Qouds are tw-o aod often makes an impressive sight 
*JT®» cirrus and cirro-stratus. The when reSeciiog the sunlight. Showers 
“f® • “tst of miDuta ICO and thunder are often associated with 
e^Ks ao1 geuerallyresrmble tnftsor ibis t)T® 

enrls of snow white hair they roaj As imp! ed by the name of the 
■to be feathery in appearance. The group in which they are placed both 



these last types of cloud are formed 
by vapour condensing in ascending 
currents of air 

Finally, there is a fifth class, that of 
high fogs Tliese occur below 3600 ft , 
and are termed stratus clouds They 
arc like sheets of fog at some distance 
from the ground, and when seen from a 
distance appear as sheets lying parallel 
to the honzon 

To enable more minute classification, 
twelve other cloud forms have been 
officially added to these ten, and 
schemes even more detailed have been 
suggested 

Bibliography A W Clayden, 
Cloud Studies, 1025 (especially for 
cloud photography) , Sir Napier Shaw, 
Manual of Meteorology, 1926, vol i 
Clouet [jiron kloOa], the name of 
two French artists of the IGth cent , 
who were among the greatest of yarly 
French painters 

Jean (or Janet) Clouet (c 1485-c 
1543) probably came from the Nether- 
lands He was working at the French 
Court by 1610, and became Groom of 
the Chamber to the King Several 
portraits are attributed to him, includ- 
ing one of an unknoivn man at Hamp- 
ton Court, and that of Francis I in the 
Louvre A number of his drawings 
exist in the Bibliothdque Nationale and 
elsewhere There arc also several 
miniatures which can safely be ascribed 
to him His work is remarkable for its 
beauty of draw ing and colour, and its 
excellence of execution 

FRANfois Cloult (c 1010-1672), 
the son of Jean, was also Groom of the 
Chamber and Painter-in-ordinary to 
the King A number of drawings, 
portraits, and miniatures which are 
known to be lus work still exist, to 
show his marvellous draughtsmanship 
and great technical ability There is a 
portrait of Catherine de' Medici at Ver- 
sailles, and one of Francis I in the 
tfffizi, another of Francis is in the 
Louv re, together with the portrait of 
Elizabeth of Austria His remarkable 
chalk-drawing of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
IS well known, and he also executed a 
number of beautiful mmiatures 
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Clough, Arthur Hugh (1819-1801), 
English poet, spent his early years in 
America and was later at Rugby and 
Oxford For a time he played a part 
in the Oxford Movement, but later his 
view's became more sceptical In 1863 
he obtained a post in the Education 
Office His death by malaria at 
Florence was lamented in Matthew 
Arnold's Thy f sis His W'orlcs, the 
best known of which are The Bothie 
of T oher-iia-Vuolich (1848) and Ambar- 
valta (1849), are perhaps more remark- 
able for their metrical expenments 
than for their beauty of diction 

Clover, also known as trefoil {Tn- 
fohum) from the division of the leaf 
into three leaflets, is a small herb of 
the order Legummosa; {q v) character- 
ised by the crowding of the numerous 
flowers into a rounded or oval cluster, 
and by the flowers remaining in posi- 
tion after the formation of the pod 
Clovers are useful food-plants for 
cattle, either on pasture-land or as 
clover-hay There are several kinds, 
the commonest being the white or 
Dutch clover, sometimes regarded as 
the shamrock, the red clover, which has 
purplish red blossoms, and the scarlet 
clover, known by its larger scarlet 
flower-clusters 

Cloves, see Spices and Condiments 

Club, an association of people with 
any common interest or purpose. 
Political clubs were common among 
the Greeks and Romans Literary 
clubs in the modem sense may be 
traced to the meetings at the Mermaid 
Tavern in Bread Street, perhaps 
begun by Raleigh, and later attended 
by Shakespeare, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Ben Jonson, and other 
playwrights and poets, though long 
before this small groups and schools 
of writers had met for discussion 
and intercourse A few political 
clubs, such as the Rota and the 
Calves' Head, sprang up m the 17th 
cent, but the 18th-cent habit of 
attending coffee-houses emphasised 
the social aspect of club-life Some of 
these coflet-houses were the rendezvous 
of Tones, others of Whigs, still others 
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of law-j ers htWrateurs and the profes- should be treated by standing: on tip- 
sions generally Trom this tradition the toe and walking on the outer border of 
modern club dirtctly sprang Atnong the foot 

the 18th-cent clubs still c'eisting are Club Mosses a group of epiphytic 
%Mute s (ICDS) IvDights of the Round land plants with dichotomous branch 
Table 117 0) The CMoa Tree (1 46) ing of root and stem and numerous 
Boodle's (1702) Brooln s (1764} Roy^ small closely placed leaves with 
Thames Yachting (1773) Royal Toito- sporophylls resembling the vegetative 
phihw (1 81) and Hlarylebone Cnclet leaves grouped as cones at the ends of 
Llub (1787) Other famous clubs are someshoots ocanngsinglesporangiaon 
the Carlton (1832) and the Conatitu the upper side The spores are all of 
tional (18S3) both Conservative the the same size This group of plants 
Reform (1837) and the NaiiODai has amities ivith the Sclaguiella 
Liberal ilgg^l ^thLiberal St James group and the extinct Lepidodendrons 
(1857) diplomatic the Carriclc( 1631) which were big trees in the carboni 
theatrical and artistic the Travellers ferous penod 

(1819) and the Turf (1863) Tbesub- Cluj [KLtzHi city (formerly IClau 
scnption of the principal London clubs senberg) and department of Transyl 
vanes from 6 to 17 guineas a year In vania Rumania There arc numerous 
recent years there has been a detJin interesting buildings including St 
of exclusively male club-life and an MichaeIsChurch(1306] and Batthanyi 
increasing provision of womens and palace Cluj has a nnivcrsity 
mixedclubs as well as a large growth founded in 1919 and museums 

^ neU-ofgvused Uorking Mens The mam indusCnes are breinng 
pubs There are nearly 13 UOO clubs distilling making of textiles sugar 
In LflgUnd and Wales with a soap audcandles Pop lOv 00 
iMmbcrsbm of 3 760 000 Of these Clony a town m the Ssooe-et Loire 
“647 we Trade Union 1098 Athleti dep^meot Tranee on the R Orosne 
10 0 Geaeral 1391 Cx Service 13 1 It u nch in medimv-aJ wcbitecture 
jjpservative 730 Golf 640 Liberal specimens of which are to be found in 
ozS Afasome All clubs must register its Benedictioe abbey the chiUbhes of 
lull particulars of membership and Notre Dame and bt Marcel and the 
Organisation a provuion largely made Md fortifications. The abbey was 
to check the habit of using clube to founded in 010 by William the Pious 
the licensmg laws and by the l«th cent had become the 

Club foot, defomiitics of the foot head of 314 houses Llumac monas 
acquired or congenital exhibited w tcncs were introduced into Co Uad in 
''®”®us forms The heel rsay be raised the Illh cent the first bring at 
OB the ground the foot turned lawards Barnstaple There is a nitional school 
and shortened or both conditions may of arts and trades at Cluny Pop 
occur together as m the usual con 4®W) 

pnitM club-foot associated with m CJotch, apparatus by which two 
tantue paralysis TTie usual cao»e of roUtmg shafts may be coonect -d or 
*^^“^**1 club-fi>ot IS the condition in disconnected for the purpose of causing 
toe# are raised off the one to drive the other The majority 
^und Congenital deformity should of dutches depend upon mechanic^ 

I I bcmgmaoimi fnction between solids the simplest 

« ^ proper position ont of the kind being the widely used cone 

' “ “Oes not suffice an operation dutch in which the dnving and dnvea 
{ 0‘vidmgcertaintendonsandhgan>entalsbarts have their axes in Mignment 
1 ^ necessary the foot being fixed | On one is a cone usually of cast iron 

1 P^^r position 1 ith plaster of I or steel immovably fixri to the shaft 

» f®°f due to over ion the other a conical cup lined with 

i weighting 0/ the arch of the foot 'cork leather asbestos or some similar 
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jnatenal, capable of being slid along 
the shaft, which it engages through a 
feather key so as to fit over the cone, 
the pressure applied being controllable 
The plate or disc clutch is suitable for 
larger duty, especially when the plates 
or discs are multiplied A furtlier 
development is the use of conical 
surfaces.produced by forming V-shaped 
grooves in the discs , this type of 
clutch was devised by Hele-Shaw In 
some clutches of the disc tj'pe the 
engaging surfaces are pressed together 
by magnetic force Numerous other 
types of clutch are known, all depend- 
mg upon friction between solids 
Positive clutches are used when 
mstantaneous development of speed 
without slip IS necessary , these usu- 
ally consist of claws or pins which can 
be moved on one shaft so as to cause 
them to engage wnth suitable members 
on the other 


Clyde, Scottish nver nsing in S 
Lanarkshire, flows first generally 
N. and N E , and then turns N W to 
its mouth in the Firth of Clyde on the 
W coast The river is of great 
commercial importance, as there are 
valuable iron and coal deposits m its 
valley, and some of the greatest 
shipbuilding yards in the world are 
here It is navigable up to Glasgow for 
the largest vessels About J of the 
population of Scotland lives in the 
Clyde valley The falls near Lanark 
which roughly mark the end of the 
commercial part of the river, provide 
electric power Length, 105 m 
drainage area, 1500 sq m ’ 

Clyde, Sir Cohn Campbell, Baron 
(1792-1863), Scottish soldier and Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India during the 
Mutiny He first served abroad under 
the Duke of Wellington, gaming 
valuable experience in the Peninsular 
Wars He fought in the Chinese War 
of 1842, and the Sikh War of 1848 
and commanded the Highland Bngade 
in the Crimean War, W'hen he again 
distinguished himself He left Eng- 
land in 1857 to take command in 
India It was he who raised the 
Siege of Lucknow, and finally quelled 


the Mutiny, being created field- 
marshal, elevated to the peerage, and 
granted a pension of ^^2000. He is 
buned in tVestmmster Abbey 

Clydebank, burgh of Dumbarton- 
shire, Scotland, situated on the Clyde 
7 m N W of Glasgow. The most 
important industries are shipbuilding 
and engineering, whilst there is a 
large sew mg-machinc works at Kil- 
bowie Pop (1931) 47,000 

Clynes, Jo^ Bobert (b. 1809), 
British Labour politician Secre- 
tary to Ministry of Food (1917-lS), 
and Food Controller, 1918 Chairman 
of Labour Party, 1921, Lord Pnvy 
Seal and Deputy-Leader of the Com- 
mons m the Labour Government, 
1924, and Home Secretary in that of 
1929-31 President of the National 
Union of General Workers, and an 
advocate of constitutional methods in 
Labour disputes 

Clytemnestra [KLl'TCMNE'sTRil], 
Greek legendary figure, the daughter 
of Leda by Tyndareus, and the wife of 
Agamemnon of Argos During the 
absence of her husband at the siege of 
Troy, she became the lover of his 
cousin lEgisthus, with whom she 
plotted to murder Agamemnon on his 
return Tlus W’as accomplished, but, 
after 7 years, Orestes, son of Agamem- 
non, with his fnend Pylades, av'cngcd 
his father’s murder by killmg Clytem- 
nestra and her paramour This story 
IS the subject of tragedies by -Eschylus, 
Eunpides, and Sophocles 

Cmdas, ancient Dorian Settlement 
and city of Cana in Asia Minor, 
whose rums still exist m a fine state 
of preservation Temples, statues, 
and tombs have been discovered 
and identified In 394 b c the 
Persian fleet defeated the Spartans 
o2 Cnidus 

Cnossus, town m Crete, celebrated 
for Its Minoan (2100-1100 nc) rums 
and relics The palace and many 
iwuses have been excavated See also 
iEcean Civilisation 

Cnut, see Canute 

Coach, vehicle consisting of an en- 
closed body sprung on 4 wheels It 
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ieveloped Irom the medi»val agrl CoahnUa, N State ol Mexico bor 
loltur^ wagoa and a rougli typ« was dered N and N E b}' Te^as Tbe 
asedbytbenobdityinthel6thcent In cSimate ts healthy being hot and dry 
the I'th It began to be used for public azid agriculture and the breeding ol 
passenger carrying those paying re< catQearethechielindustncs Coahuila 
duced fares sitting on the roof or to produces cotton wheat Indian com 
a basket behind Stage coaches were and sugar It is the only coal pro 
introduced between London and ducing State in Mexico and is also 
Coventry in 16^9 and mail-coaches in nch m copper silver and gold whilst 
1^4 between London and BnstoL in the S wines and brandies are raanu 
Routes spread ail over the country factured capital town is Sal 

and tiU the coming of the railway m tilio Area 03 790 si^ m pop 
the thirties and forties of the I9th (1930) 434 000 

cent coaching was the normal means Coal, a combustible substance 
of rapid passenger and mail convey composed maioly of carbon and 
ance Ketertbdess fares were evpea actually in origin converted land vegc 
sive {15f from London to Brighton} tation There are several different 
and on certain routes there was danger kinds of coal Anthracite is homo 
.from highwaymen geneous and bright Bituminous coal 

The development of long-disUnce has dull and bright parts Bogheads 
Ipasseeger transport by motor-car in and cannel coals are homogeneous and 
ithe years following the Mar IS ui many dull In lignite coal the woody 
iwBvscomparabtetotbenseofcoaching structure is obvious and it often grades 
attheendof t2iel6chc«at into peat Brown coal resembles 

COAQt) lignite m colour but shows no woody 

> ne art ol dAvmg a (our wheeled structure These varieties are some 
ivvhiele drawn usually by four horses times grouped m two divisions one 
(l/owtri Aani) has been practised as a ineluding the cannel coals and bog 
i port since the stag«<oach was super beads which are supposed to have 
by therailw^ in the muiile of formed la stagnant water from decom 
Sw I9th cent The Four in Hand posed d4bns such as spore-cases 
was formed in 1830 and the blown by the wind and drifted >egeta 
I CoaekiHg Club in 1870 but the sport tion and the other humic coals 
now Imited to a few weuthy mostly formed from dead vegetation 
(J-®fhusiasts Cannel coals occur la local seams 

In 1888 James Selby drove from usually a few inches thick They are 
^ndon to Bnghfon (SI m } to 3 earthy looking often contain con 
louts 39 minutes and back in 3 hours sideraWe ash residue and burn with a 
**,jt^utw smoky flame They are less brittle 

Tm British royal state coach built than ordinary coal and are largely the 
n 1781 IS stm used on certain cere- crushed skins of spores being often 
noMl occasions as is the state coach called spore-coal Ihe \aew that they 
K toe Lord Mayor of I^ndon (1775) were formed in pools and backwaters 
Cuehtog (needlework) an cm from d4bns and spores blown in 
jroidery stitch used chiefly in la d from the forests is supported by the 
'Old and silver work but also m silk absence of woody and cellulose 
mbroidcry or appUqut as a filling material and the preservation of the 
r outhne In gold work toe thread resinous and euticular portions by 
* laid singly on the material the high mineral-content local dis 

md Scun down at Intervals with a tnbution and freriuent presersation 
toread 11 a firm outline is of fossil fish and amphibia Bogheads 
leedeq many threads are used and differ from cannel coal in having a 
down giving a slightly raised ncheratnictureless matrix and smaller 
spore content and m the presence of 
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numerous small globular yellow bodies, 
claimed to bo colonial alga: (q v ), 
which often form a largo proportion of 
the rock From this bogheads arc 
often termed algal coals These yel- 
low bodies may, however, occur in 
cannel coal in small quantity Doubt 
has been thrown on the algal origin of 
bogheads, partly because the uncom- 
pressed nature of the bodies suggests 
that they were formed after the con- 
solidation of the rock, and partly 
because similar structures can be pro- 
duced by shaking melted paraffin in 
an aqueous solution of gelatine and 
allowing it to cool 

The humic coals are the bituminous 
coals and the anthracites, which form 
the end of a senes, starting with peat 
and lignite, characterised by a gradual 
falling off of oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen, and an increase in the per- 
centage of carbon 

The ash-content of bituminous coals 
differs from that of the actual vege- 
table material, and hence may be due 
in part to the effects of ground water 
passing through Anthracite is charac- 
terised by a high proportion of carbon 
compared with volatile matter 
The most valuable commercial coals 
Me those which produce coke when 
heated in the absence of air This 
quality depends on the development 
of certain chemical substances The 
valuable volatile hydrocarbons arc 
driven off and the residue is still 
useful for heating 

Ses also Carbomferous System 
Lignite , Peat , Fuels 
Coal-fish, see Saithe 
Co^ Industry Coal taken in smaU 
quantities from shallow surface work- 
ings was us^ from very early times in 
hngland The discovery of a method 
of using coal in place of charcoal to 
smelt iron in the early 18th cent 
enormously increased the demand, and 
after 178o, when Watt developed the 
steam-engme, coal became the Princi- 
pe* iP®,* steam-raising By 1769 
tte Duke of Bridgewater had Lch a 
trade between Manchester and his 
collicnes at Worsley that he built a 
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canal to carry the traffic Throng 
out the 10th cent Great Brita 
remained the world’s greatest pr 
ducer, largely owing to the geograpb 
cal ease of exploitation, but her outpi 
w’as passed by the United States i 
1809 and later, in certain years, i 
Germany Between a quarter and 
third of British coal-production i 
normally exported, and the trade J 
one of great importance Up till th 
W'orld War it enjoyed considerab-' 
prosperity, and from 1908 to 19! 
exports averaged 88 million tor. 
annually out of an average total pw 
duction of 270 million tons In th' 
first post-war years this prosperity iia; 
renewed, but the competition el 
reorganised Continental mines began h 
tell, and the 7-months’ stoppage of 192' 
gave a great impetus to the coal 
industries of Germany, which had bcM 
intensively rationalised in 1923-5, aro 
of Poland From 1927 to 1929 the 
Bntish export trade recovered to 61 
million tons yearly, but dropped aga® 
heavily in the world depression o' 
1931 Normally, between 180 and 209 
million tons are retained for home 
of which gas-works take 17 milli0®*'j 
colliery-engines 14, railways 13, cJM 
trical generators 10, blast-furnaces 
manufacturers 70, and domest*' 
users 40 

Bntish coal-mining formerly cB 
ployed more men than any oth” 
industry, but since 1920 improv 
methods of mining and decreasiofj 
trade have brought down the niinih^ 
considerably, probably to below tl® 
of the textile industries , 1,101, 
men were employed in 1913 , 1,213, 
in 1924, and only 800,000 in ISn; 
Four mam British coalfields supf 
over 80 per cent of production, 
^ploy 80 per cent of man-powf, 
These are the N Midlands field K 
per cent ), the S Wales field (20 K 
cent ), the N E field (20 per cent ), oo-', 
Scottish field (14 per cent ) S 

field have a great | 


the export trade, while the N 
lands supply domestic and 
lacturmg needs The coal minc<i ^1 
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of very different types in diflerenti 
parts of the count^ each being | 
adapted to some specialised use Hus 
lack of uniformity has kept the unit of | 
control in the British mining industry 
Comparatively small Up till 10^8 i 
although several firms owned .0-30 
pits the average was no more than 
two Considerable price competition 
resulted in a very uneconomical 
orgai rsation hleanwhile the iron 
and steel combines began to encroach 
upon the coal industry and many pits 
passed into their hands In 10 8 
as a result ot the loss of trade follow 
mg the 19 6 stoppage theN Midlands 
fields (S Yorkshire and Derbyshire) 
combined under the Central Collieries. 
Conunereial Association while simiiar] 
schemes 'were embarked on in SMtiand 
and S Wales This increase in the 
sue of the unit enables the colliery 
owner to make metallurgical coke 
economically at (he pithead aod e\ 
tract a senes ot very valuable chemical 
byprodoels In many cases heavy 
losses on coal tales arc more than com 
peMated for by pnees obtained for 
coke MBiaoma dyes bensme naphtha 
•creosote fuel oil aod other ty pro 
idttcts Different processes of car 
bomsation now being perfected 
fpromwe a new lease o! life to the coal ' 
(industry High temperature car 
boatsatoa flOOw C) gives melaUut 
(peal coke ammonia oils of the 
bennne group and a large volume of ■ 
■'Ras low temperature carbonisation 
. (400-800 C ) gives domestic col^ tar 
fparaflin, and light fuel oils The latter 
^process fs being explored for the supply 
fof a suitable motor fuel (fa ) It is 
^ realised that the burning of raw 
*u inconvenient and un 

Wealthy by reason of its smokiness bat 
^dso ejrtremelv wasteful of valual^e 
^.-products 

coal production dropped from 
4310 million m tnc tons in 19 9 (the 
year before the slump) to 1U«8 
jhiiDion tons in 1031 and a 
fall was registered in IPS'* 
\*be leading producers were as 
, joltow-a 

^ «m_8 
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I91J I»29 1811 

tJS\ Cn SSI S3T 

U ted hi edom t97 169 tSl 

f .... . /co»J J41 m 118 

’ I lignite B7 174 US 
The worlds coal reserves were 
calculated m 1013 to be (in thousand 
million tons) Africa 58 Amenca 
6108 Asia l^SO Europe 784 
Oceania 170 total 7398 At the 
present rate of mining the reserves 
economically obtainable should suffice 
for 1000- 000 years The United 
States now producing one third of the 
worldsoutput and possessing one half 
of the world ■ reserves has a great 
advantage in ease of working Coat 
seams are on art average much thicker 
and more suitable to the use of coal 
cutting machinery which takes out 
over 70 per cent of the total This 
partly explains the much greater too 
nag output oi the Amencao miner 
over the Bntisb It greatly reduces 
labour costs and enables Amencao 
eoUiery^wner* to produce at low 
prices aod under iavourable condi 
tioos to invade the European market 
In Germany too mecbanisation hiu 
largely been applied to coal-cntting 
and accounts for t 0 per cent of the 
coal raised In 1923-6 a complete 
leotgaaeation of the coal industry was 
earned out aod many schemes insti 
tuted for gas and electricity prnducUou 
at the pit head for long-distance 
distribution About 60 per cent of 
the present output is brown coal or 
Ugnite which has only one-third the 
beating capacity of ordinary coal 
Coal mining differs from manu 
facture in that it entails the use of 
pmetically no ntw materials labour 
charges constituting c 70 per cent of 
the total costs Uagev must vary 
very closely with the sale price anJ 
this adjustment is ooe reason for the 
many disputes Furth r coal mining 
is or^nis^ with a very large turnover 
on a very small capital The per 
ccBtage profit on the turnover is 
therefore extremely small In 15 7 
the capital involv^ was only £180 
TniUKnis while the value of the output 
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was about the same as that ot the 
railways whose capital is seven times 
as great A slight increase in labour 
charges or a failure to reduce them may 
quickly change profit to a substantial 
loss Before the War many companies 
registered losses 4 years out of 0. and 
yet remained prosperous on the heavy 
profits of Uic other 2 years 

Tlie cost of production vanes greatly 
from field to field and pit to pit, and at 
a given pnee one pit may make 6s a 
ton loss and another 6s a ton profit 
Standard wages thus produce very 
different results 

Great Bntain still suffers technically 
from her pioneer eNploitation of coal 
Shafts sunk in the early days are now 
much below the most economic sire, 
but can be enlarged only at almost 
prohibitive cost Output, therefore, 
IS limited by the size of the shaft, 
whatever the underground capacity of 
the mine The largest English pits 
raise 2 million tons of coal a year, but 
the general average is under 100,000 
tons Double and treble shifts mean 
a much more economic use of 
machinery, and double or treble out- 
put , they are in fairly general use 
except in S Wales Except for parts 
of S Yorkshire and Derbyshire, most 
British coal seams are under 4 ft , and 
are unsuitable for cutting machinery 
Despite this, output per roan-shift 
was raised from 18 civt m 1924 to 
22 cwt in 1932 The labour engaged 
IS of two kinds, underground and sur- 
face Underground labour (84 per 
cent ) consists of officials (2 per cent ), 
colliers wanning coal at the face (30 
per cent ) , repairers for engineering and 
structure of the mine (28 per cent ), 
and traffic men to convey the coal 
from the face to the shaft { 1 8 per cent ) 
Carried by cage to the surface, it is 
then in the hands of traffic men (6 per 
cent ), engineers and stokers (2 per 
cent ), mechanics (3J per cent ), fore- 
men, clerks, and w eiglicrs (14 percent ), 
and sundry labourers (3 per cent ), 
who between them constitute surface 
labour (10 per cent ) 

Coahng Stabons The development 
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of the steamship in the middle of th 
10th cent brought the now problcn 
of fuel replenishment Hai'ens hai 
been esbiblislicd in sailmg-ship day 
for repairs and the talung in of food 
but now supplies of coal, when no 
produced at the ordinary ports of call 
li id to be brought great distances am 
stored The importance of assurin, 
adequate supplies on all importan 
routes, for both merchant fleets am 
navies, made theprovnsion of faCihuc 
a matter of political interest Mos 
important mainlands were ahead; 
occupied by the early 19th cent , s 
the chief maritime nations establishei 
themselves on small islands and hai 
hours suitable for strategic coihns 
stations To the 18lh-cent harbour 
of Gibraltar, Malta, Halifax, Cap 
Town and Bermuda, Great Bntau 
rapidly added Aden, Penang, Hong 
Kong, N Borneo, Fiji, part of Nei 
Guinea, and many Pacific islands, a 
well as many points m Australia am 
New Zealand Coal was stored, bu 
for long no general survey or protcc 
tive precautions were earned 
In 1881 a Royal Commission issued j 
report on the protocbon of Bnbsl 
commerce by sea, selecting defend 
stations, and submitting plans w 
their fortification Cape Town, Sin?* 
pore, Hong-Kong, and several Pacin' 
ports were forbfied, and the pf® 
tection of strategic coahng-station 
was made one of the tasks of the NaW 
Meanwhile, Germany established ka 
self in the Carolines and at Wei-Hai 
Wei The United States took tn 
Philippines and Hawaii to protect be 
naval interests in the Pacific 

The position of coahng stabons i 
determined by the line of trade rook 
and the cruising range of norms 
vessels, and may be mflueoced b; 
natural suitability, strategic imppe* 
ance, or convenience for transhipmeS' 
The five chief British routes are ' 

(1) Suez, India, the Far East, 
the Pacific , 

(2) The Pacific via Panama , ' 

(3) W , S , and E Afnca and ^ 
Pacific , 
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(4) S America 

(5) United Sutea and Canada 

The Jirst being the largest and most 
*'\nd bound is best provided with 
aahng stations-^ibraltar Slalta 
aea Aden Karachi Colombo Singa 
ore Hong Kong and Newcastle 
\astr3lia) are all in Bntish hands 
stands in mid ocean are particularly 
Qitabie the Cananes on the S 
.triean route iladeira on the United 
■tales Jlediterranean route Cape 
erde on the S American and the 
iarbadoa on the United States S 
LDtencan routes are all important 
mnlccruig stations Other most con 
'enient sites are at the entrance of an 
mportant shtp^eanil as in the case 
i Coidn at Banama and Fort Said 
It the Snez Coaling stations are 
iften supplied from enormous du 
ances and good Vielah coal may be 
ound aa far b as Singapore The 
ittensien of oU firing with its eon 
eqaent increase mcruuing range baa 
iuninidied the importance of coaling 
itations and led to the establishment 
if many oil fuelling stations in some 
uues dose to the sources of supply 
Coalition, an alliance of States or 
lohtical parties for common action on 
1 specific policy Three successive 
nteraatjonal coditions were formed 
igamst Napoleonic France in 1799 
1799 and l80d and a political coali 
bon was formed In Tngland for the 
same reason Another political coah 
bon was formed to defeat Irish Home 
Rule in 1S93 and one to provide it la 
19V0 A Coabtion Government with 
special powers was fonned m 101# to 
conduct the 'World War and was 
returned again with » sweeping 
majonty m 1918 Normal peace 
condibons however ensured a return 
to party government in 10 3 on the 
^thdrawal of the Conservatives from 
toe coalition. The financial cnaia of 
1031 brought about a coalition be 
toe Consrri'atives a majont) 
of the IjberaJs and a minority of 
Socialists which was returned to 
power with a doctor a mandate as 
la National Government. 


f Coal mining 

Coal mining 'V ben a coal field has 
been discovered and explored bv 
boring the first operation is to sink a 
abaft in Great Untain two shift at 
least are reduircil by law for any niine 
arid the sire of these will d j«.nd upon 
the rate at which it is proposed to work 
This again will depend u pon toe amount 
of coal believed to be availblac the 
probable market for it and many 
other (actors all of which must be 
estimated and made the basis of 
financul calculation The operations 
of baft sinking are described m the 
general article MiMvo 

From the shafts workings are driven 
in a horizontal direction for distances 
oflorSculcs The result of completely 



UNDER ftTESSUfiE 
removing a horizontal stratum of coal 
' underground would be to leave the 
earth above it without support and 
disaster wwnid follow Near the foot 
of the sbaft therefore pillars of coal 
are left as supports and the levels are 
then driven into the seam according 
to a prearranged plan At the pit 
bottom or eye as it is called an 
elaborate layout is necessary lor the 
loading of toe coat which arrives there 
on trucks (called iroms cones Mutc^/s 
or tJbs in various mining districts) 
their transference to the cages m which 
the) are elevated to the surface the 
Stabling of the ponies gen rally nsed 
forhai^ge the pumps for keeping the 
mine free from water and the arrange- 
ments for vent Jation In order to 
work the mine t is necessary to drive 
roads in a horlrontal d rection. Tie 
oziangement of these will depend very 
much upon the strata and particularly 
upon the jointing or cleavage of the 
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fla 


Coal-iajiun? 


coM lUe coal yields more in 

One direction ktiov, n as Uie mam rlr it 
or bark, and ro.uls are p< mrall> dnetn 
at riRlit .inijles to tli-s direclmn 


Mill 


Coal Replaced by 
Waste (Coat) 

\ 

\ 







Ihcre are two mam systems of work 
mg coal known as the long ttall and 
the borii and pillar sj stems In the 
hug mill s>stem the whole of Hit coal 
IS extracted in one operation the area 
excavated being filled iipwith tliedcbns 
made in getting the coal 'J he method 
IS suitable where a good roof and pave- 
ment exists, where the Siam is not too 
thick or too steeply inclined, and the 
coal not too soft Absence of much 
water is important and it is ncccssaix 
Uiat sufficient debris should be formed 
for proper " stowage ” or filling in after 
removal of the coal The advantages 
of this method are that c 95 per cent ' 
of the coal IS extracted, working is! 
easier and tlie -‘weight” or siibsid-' 
ence due to pressure can be taken 
advantage of to lielp in getting the 


Tlie other mam system of working 
employed is called variously bord and 
pillar, pillar and Hall, or sloop and 
room Tins is used when thick seams 
exceeding 4 ft , are present, and with 
thinner scams when the rock is soft 
It consists m first tunnelling into the 
seam m such a way as to divide it up 
like a chess-board, leaving large pilIaA 
of coal to support the w orJemg These 
pillars are large m proportion to tlie 
roads which are driven, their size 


incrrasmp according to the depth ri 
V orking, hut mnning frt>ni 20 to 1^ 
yds square ni*. ••tails are as wid'* 
as IS c insistent with saltU, bat tt; 
d‘nger of this intthod of vorkirghH 
in tin posvibtlitj of " creep,” that is to 
s.av, the efo- ing-np of the stalls brtth* 
sidcncc of till strata ^Vhen the fiel! 
has been completely worked m tin 
w,i\, the pillars themsdves are <■%- 
traded •darting of cmirso faribrj’- 
awaj from the pit What is Ivnown 
•cand or w.itcr packing is erntnuig in* 
Use and results m consid'o^t’ 
cconomj espetiallv m slmllow min'- 
Bore holes are driven from the ««' 
lace into the workings, and fi-' 
refuse ind sludge, or sand "h' 
av.iilable, lire pumped down them t 
fill the space left by the removal ( 
the pillars 

! The idf a of cutting coal incchatiicsll 
was first mooted in the ISth cent , an 
m 1809 coal-cutting machines werct 
use ill English collicncs Ihcv 
driven bj compressed air, but are coi 
also operated by electricity 
may be classified in five ty’pes ^\'ha 
arc called heading ntachtnes operate hj 
rotary cutters and remove a circnla 
core of coal c 6 ft iii diameter W 
type IS not much used. Disc machine 
cut bj means of a disc 3-C ft 
di.ameter. armed on the edge 



cutting points at intervals, and worl 
mg in the manner of a circular sa* 
This typo of machine is one of •''' 
commonest Chain machines are 


ul-mlfllne 

the dj« II 
chain carrying 
itting tools Bir nachints uso t 

Id rotated b> a motor Prrmsston 
"Z on the principle ot 

twllhe 
works rather 

Pa operated small pick. 

■I! ™ 1 ''V"® underground h 

at.^n«“''“.“'’'^ ^p*’ operated by 
^ engines formerly driven bv 
air latterly bj 

ai« use of ««.oo„ L 

**<*«sp«a<l bnt they are wit’ 
^iWe^ ',v Wb-re 

M a,rra ^ * ”“** »tb*t gravity I 

e^hnrt c«*>'«>‘»nce of the coal to' 

*« 

fvBUv.Te». "'"’C” end coal 
wi being sospended by a long rope 

th? ?*»*“ «* “Pon ^toX 

TO ™««>d a 

W l^i^perstion If the rope should 
be oirrwonnd Th^se safety | 
^are^e® Mbsfactory at loii' 
Id in * *° ‘"Rb speeds 

■se coUicnes arc cmplojed 

uiutbas 60 ft^ — 


Coal minin g 
I away through an adit level or 
nratly honaonUl gallery driven for 
this purpose but in nearly all ca cs 
I pumping IS necessarj hlectn ally 

2 PULLEIYS 


An Important matter In most 





Ojal-soMlng Uichlue 
ter®'** accumulabon of 

cc nrr,** always takes 



'Pulley 


I IVI xlutg M h e. 

I driven pumps are satisfactory and are 
'apdly becoming universal 
The elhcient ventilation of mines i 


I viui \u hinds of ag ncies render the 
au impure apart from the gases given 
on by tlie coal Underground fires 
I are frequent decaying timber emit 
noxious vapours Hv the action of 
water ou the various m nerals such as 
irtm p^tes oxygen may be absorbed 
and sulphuretted hydrogen and other 
gases given off (Joal itself absorbs 
^ye«> sometimes igniting spon 
taneonsly with evolution of carbon 
"•'moxidc FinalJ^'’'''Vfh,n explosives 
l-.-n^ they tauisgp_/{sonous poUu 
' tion of the air ^ 


Coal-tar 
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Coal-tar 


bary to keep do%Mi the percentage of 
moisture and lower the temperature 
of the mine, which increases with nunc 
depth 

A mine with two shafts will have 
natural ventilation if the temperature, 
and consequently the density, of the 
air in the two shafts is different The 
temperature increases c 1° F for every 
00 ft of depth, and hence if the two 
shafts are different m depth, air will 
circulate, and the effect will be in- 
creased by the heat picked up by the 
air in its horizontal passage from one 
shaft to the other At one time 
artificial ventilation was produced by 
the use of furnaces for heating the air 
in one of the shafts, but this practice 
has now almost disappeared, and 
centrifugal fans are practically the 
only means by w Inch a forced draught 
of air IS produced 

Bibliography G L Kerr, Prac- 
tical Coal Mtmng (revised od , 1925) , 
Elewentary Coal Mimng, Gth ed (re- 
visedi, 1921) 

Coal-tar an extremely important 
by-product obtained dunng the dis- 
tillation of coal to make coal-gas {q v ), 
or coke {q v ) 


~> per Cent by weight of coal-tar 
Coal-tar, produced by the distillation 
of coal m conditions such as prevail 
m gasworks (that is, at temperatures 
over 1000° C ), contains constituents 
almost exclusively of an aromatic, 
character, if, however, the tar is 
produced by the methods of low- 
temporature carbonisation lately 
developed, its character is cdnsulet- 
ably altered, and it then contains a 
considerable proportion of aliphatic 
products of a character similar to 
those found in petroleum. 

Low -temperature carbonisation {sei 
Coal) has, howevei, as yet made little 
headway, and the great majority of the 
coal-tar processed to-day has been 
produced by high-tempcrature treat- 
ment of coaJ 

Uhe coal-tar obtained m the manner 
desenbed above is distilled m speciallv 
constructed stills , a number of 
fractions are thus obtained which are 
a very important source of industnal 
chemicals 

The following table gives the prin- 
cipal fractions which are collected 
from coal-tar and the chief constitu- 
ents of each 


Yield per cent 
{approx ) 

Fraetton 

Tcfnperature {’C ) 

9 1 

oil or crude 
mpbtln 

80-170 


Middle or carbolic oil 

170-2 JO 

11 

Htav> orcrcoi-otcoil 

240-270 

20 1 

Anthneeno or green oil 

270-100 


CofistUuents 


Benzene, thxophene, toluen^i 
xylene 

i^aphthalene, phencH 

Phenols, naphthalene, 
hne 

Anthracene, phenaihrene, 
carbazole 


temperature above 1000° C , and the 
volatile products evolved are led to a 
trough, where the tar and ammoniacal 
liquors condense, whilst the gaseous 
products (still containing smallamounts 
of tar and liquor, which are removed 
later) pass on 

'the tar that condenses in the troughs 
is separated from the supernatant 
ammoniacal liquors, and is then 
treated for the recovery of the various 
products that it contains 

An average gis coal will yield about 


J.11U rosiaue in ttie still consists oj 
a 56— GO per cent of pitch, which 
employed in the manufacture of coal 
briquettes, bituminous paints, and 
coke 

Tlio chief individual constituent of 
coal-tar is naphthalene (q v ), which 
may bo present in amounts up to 20 
per cent 

The principal compounds from coal- 
fnr are desenbed under their own 
headings 

Coal-tar, which is a thick blackhquid, 
IS also used for a vanety of purposes in 



Col)aItite 

formed from a compound of cobalt 
and aluminium oxides, is the most 
stable of all blue pigments , cohalt 
green and cobalt red are the correspond- 
ing compounds of cobalt oxide rvitli the 
oxides of zinc and magnesium res 
pectivelv 

Cobalbtc, a naturally occurring ore 
of cobalt consisting of a cobalt arseno- 
sulpliide CoAsS It is also known as 
cobalt glance It is found in Canada, 
Germany, and the United States, and 
IS used as a source of cobalt 

Cohalt Steel, see Iron and SiEri. 

Cobbett, William (17(12-1835), 
English wntcr and politician, was 
knowm as a political pamphleteer both 
in the USA and m England He 
was active in the Parliamentarj> 
reform movement, and originated 
Parliamentary reports His works 
mclude History of the Reformation 
(1824), Rural Rides (1830), and Advice 
to Young Men 

Cobden, Richard (1804-1800) Bntish 
statesman, and prominent ad% ocate of 
free trade bl P for Stockport (1841), 
he launched a crusade for the repeal of 
the Com Laws in 1838, being aided by 
John Bright in waging war against the 
protectionists m Parliament from 1841 
to 1847, when Pecks Government 
abolished the duties Cobden op- 
posed State interference in industry 
and intervention in foreign affairs '' 
Cobh, see 
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Sir Alan Cobham. 

N Afnca and Palestine , i^naon- 
Cape Town return , England-Australia 


Q u L E N s- 
T O W' N 

Cobham, 
Sir Alan John 
(* 1 894), 

English avia- 
tor, one of the 
most famous 
of long-dis- 
tance flyers 
Among his 
greatest feats 
have been 
flights of 
12,000 m 
over Europe, 
I-ondon- 


Cobnrg 

was knighted in 1926, 


return He 

led the flying boat expedition round 
Africa 1927-8, was awarded the 
Britannia Trophy for aerial prowes' 
1923 and 1924 and won the King's 
Cup Air Race 1924 He began a 
campaign for the establishment of 
municipal aerodromes in 1927, and 
since then has organised " Cobham's Air 
Circus " to demonstrate tlie value of 
cimI flying His two films, IVdh 
Cobham to the Cape, and With Cobham 
Round Africa, have been wndcl) 
show n 

Coblenz, German manufacturing 
town on the Rhme at its junction with 
the Moselle An important centre 
of the Rhenish wine trade, its other 
products are paper, chemicals, and 
musical instruments The city was 
founded about the 1st cent A n , and 
among its buildings are the Elector’s 
palace, the picture gallery, and two 
ancient churches Coblenz was taken 
by the French m the Napoleonic Wars, 
later occupied by the Russians, and 
of the cities occupied by tlie 
Allied troops after the World War 
Pop 58,000 

Cobra, a deadly venomous snake 
(? V ) found in tropical Asia and Afnca, 
and distinguished by its " hood," a 
of skin on the neck, capable 
of being expanded by the raismg of 
the nbs behind the head when the 
snake is on its defence There are 
Mveral different kinds, varymg in size 
1 he common cobra of India, often, 
exhibited by snake-charmers, reaches 
a length of 0 ft , but the king cobra, or 
Hamadryad, of the same country, 
may attain 15 ft This species feeds 
°h other snakes, but the common 
cobra eats frogs, rats, mice, and eggs 
beveral of the African species, 
notably the rmghals of the Cape, 
have Uie habit of spittmg their venom 
m o the eyes of their assailants 
l/()Durg, manufacturing town on Ihi 
Itz, m R Bavaria, interesting 
as having withstood a 3-yenf 
mege durmg the Thirty Years’ War . 
Huildings of note are the Ehrenburg 
Palace (1549), the llth-cent castle. 




Coca 1 

wluc&co&taiDS some Luther relics and I 
the Ediaburgh Palace (ISSl) There, 
is a monanjent of Prince Albert i 
erected by Quecfl \ictoria m 18(»o 
An important trad? jn cattle a dwie 
whilst iron founding and eaw miUing 
pla> a large part in the local industne^ 
The chief manufactures are glass 
porcelain and machinery (Id «) 

25000 

Coca, a woody shmb from Peru 
with gmmsh yellowleaves win h the 
natives chew to allay hunger It ' ' ' 
be grown in hothouses 

Cocaine an alkaloid obtained from 
the leaves of £r>(Aroaji{(»i ci 
Amencan plant It is a crystalline j 
white powder melting at 68 
is bevo-rotatoty It is used i 
anesthetic and also as a euphorbic 
drug Cocaine has been aynthesised 
Sta alio AtKAtotDS 

Coecidia, a mup of the Sporotoal 
(gv) exclusively parasitic on animals I 
of various kinds both vertebrate and ' 
'invertebrate such as rabbits snails 
‘ centipedes and others They are 
^mostly found is such organs as the, 
'liver or kidnej? but are not blood 
parasites Their reproduction is both: 
Jsmial and asoxual and they undergo 
' a complicated aenet of changes in 
1 fhcir life history but each species is 
^restricted to a particular host Tbe| 
iname Coeodittm was onginall> given 
S to a species found in the rabbit and 
r IS of economic importance from the , 
{’disease coceidiosis to which it gives | 
• rise It usoallj aflects the liver and 
jifmay be at once detected by the small I 
uyehow spots which have been mis 
jstaken for tuberculosis on that organ 
.III wen cooked a rabbit thus infected 
t^may be safely eaten 
ji Coccas, see Bactsrioujoy 
^ Cochabamba, department of Boh 
, S Amenca to the E of the 
f Bouviaii plateau In addition to 
5 agricultural land Cochabamba pos 
jSsesses gold silver and copper m ocs 
8« sn m pop (19-^) 
739 (*>) Capital of abos-e on the 

n ^ Rocha and second city of Bolivia 
y-planufacturesia lude cotton and wool 


Cochin-Chuifl 
len goods and earthenware Pop 
(19 9) 38 SOO 

Cowst IkoshI] Henn (b 1602) 
Fren h lawn tennis player for severij 
yean reckoned the world s finest 


He V 


1 the 


England singles chsmpionships ii 
19 7 1929 and with Brugnon won 

the doubles tn lO'Gand 19.8 But he 
was defeated in the 19*13 semi final at 
Wimbledon and inthcl933DavisCup 
singles He became a professional 
plaver in bept 1931 
Cochin (1) Vative State of Madras 
India betwe n Malabar on the M 
and Travancore on the S The surface 
consists of forest country plains 
irrigated by rivets and swampy lo v 
lands which have been cultivated 
The State is the mam centre for the 
coconnt'Oil trade A railway runs 
behveen the capital Emalculam and 
bhoraoore butcommuu ationismain 
ly by boat Cotton nee ginger salt 
and popper are also produced The 
(I9 j 1} 1‘'0.,000 consists largely 
:mdus and Mohammedans tboogh 
more than a quarter are Cbnstiaas 
Area I 418 sq m 

( ) Seaport town on the Malabar 
coast Madras formerly capital of 
Cochin State First settled by the 
Bntish in 1 934 the town was captured 
by the Dutch in 1663 In 1795 Cochin 
« as taken from the Dutch and was 
ceded to England in 18U It is the 
second port of the tfadras Presidencv 
There is a dry dock an arsenal 
shipbDildmq yard bn^-k works saw 
and oil mills The chief exports are 
coconut products and tea Fop 
" 150 

Cochin China, French colony in S E 
s ■» one of the five States of French 
Indo China bordered by Cambodia 
and Anoam and S E by the China 
Sea It was ct led to and annexed by 
France 1860 67 In the mam it is 
a broad ptun mountainous m the 
N and watered by the delta of the 
Mekong and Don<mai together svith 
the Saigon and the two \ aico 
Riven The climate is nnhealtby 
being subject to monsoons T ger 


Cobftllito \ 

foniKd from n tompoiinri of toball 
nnd aluminium o-ckic- . tlm 
stable of alt blue piynunb? cobalt 
(;rcei! ami cobalt red are tJu correspontl- 
inK compoitnih of cob iH oMilt, v ith the 
oxides of rinc and magnesium rus- 
pcctivt Jv 

CobttUile, a mtmail, occurring ore 
of cob.ilt consisling of a cobilt ir-cno- 
sulpbide CoAsS It is ilso known as 
cobalt dtarce It is found in Canada 
Germany, and the I'niU'd States, and 
IS used as a source- of <ob,ilt 

Cobalt Steel, ste Ikon ami SrrLL 
Cobbclt, Willmra 
irnglisll enter and politician, was 
knowTi as a politic il painplik-tcoi both 
in tile USA and m I-iu;Iand He 
was active in the 1‘irliainciUarv 
reform movement, and orieinatid 
P.irliainentary report-, His works 
include Htsloiy of the Ile/orwalioit 
(1821), fltiral Hides (1830), and ddvire 
to Younc Men 

Cobdon, Richard (180<l-18fi5) Bntish 
statesman, and prominent idvoiaite of 
free trade M P for Stockport (1841) 
ho launched a crusade for the repeal of 
the Com l^ws in 1838, being aided by 
John Rnght in waging war ngnnst the 
protectionists in Parh imcnt from 1841 
Peel’s Coveninicnt 
abolished the duties Cobden op 
posed State interference in industrv 
and mterv'ontion in foreign affairs 
Cobh, 


Coir” 



. see 
Q U 1- E N S- 
ro w N 
Cobham, 
Sir Alan John 
(* 1 894), 

Cnghsh avia- 
tor; one of the 
most famous 
of long-dis- 
tance flyers 
Among his 

greatestfeats 

have been 
flights of 

Sir Alaa Cobham "> 

■M * r , _ tiver Europe, 

N Africa and Palestine, London- 
Lape Town return, Cngland-Austraha 


return He w.-is krnghteJ in 10^ 
ltd the living botl expedition ror 
Africa 1927-8, was avvar-M t 
Bntaniii i PropUj for aeri d prow’i 
1923 and 102} and won tlif Kuii 
Cup Air Race 1{I2-1 He began 
cnmji.xign for the establishment 
miinicipal acrchlromcs in 1027,_ s; 
since then has organised "Cobhati's-? 
Cirrus" (o dcnioiistratc Iht vah'e 
rivil flving His two films, Hi 
Cobbant to th' Cade, .and If'ifA CcAH 
Hound AfrtCJt, have been wide 
show n 

Coblonz, German manufactum 
town on the Rhine at its junction wil 
the ,Mo»ellc An iiniiortant cent 
of the Rhenish wine trade, its otlii 
products arc paper, fltemicals, 
musical instruments The City nt 
founded about the 1st cent x d , an 
among its buddings are the Elector 
palace, tbe picture gallery, and tw 
ancient churches Coblenr wais tale 
bv the Prencli in the Napoleonic an 
later occnpital by the Russians, at 
w.as one of tlic cities occupied by tb 
Allied troops after the World Wat 
Bop 58,000 

Cobra, a deadly venomous snab 
(? t ) found ID tropical ,\sia and Afn<3 
and distinguished by its " hood," * 
broad flap of sUin on the neck, capab*- 
of btiiig expanded by the raising a 
tlic ribs behind the head when tfc< 
sn.ake is on its defence There ar( 
scver.al different kinds, varying in sirs 
The tomraoii cobra of India, oOsS 
exhibited by snake-charmers, reaebs 
a lengtli of 0 ft , but the king cobra, et 

Hamadryad, of the same counbT' 
may- attain 16 ft. This species fwd’ 
on oUicr snakes, but tlie coniw®'' 
Cobra cats frogs, rats, mice, and egS^ 
Sevenil of the African species, 
notably the ringhals of the Cape, 
have the habit of spitting their vcoo® 
into tile eyes of their assailants 
Coburg, manufactunng town on p' 
R Itz, in N Bav'ana, intcrestic? 
as having withstood a S-yeJ*' 
«ege during the Thirty' Years’ 
Buildings of note are Uic Ehrenbi«S 
Palace (1649), the lltli-cent castfc 



Cockatrice 

£Jare-e)-ed Cocicattns A few rarer! 
rpccies like the Uaninian Coc^too 
Uid the Great BUck Cockatoo which is 
rooDd la Iiew Cnmea and dutm 
pushed by Its naked chtelci are black 
uh la hue 

Cockatrice. The. a fictitious ereatare 
uaving- its orlpn probably in the Acti 
of the herraaphrciditic fowl— a erowinq 
hea — being known to occur in nafore 
^ legend it u add to be hatched 
trota a cocV a egg by a serpent and is 
•n ugly crMture having a created 
bcM glittering e)M a barbed tongue 
aad a serpentiae tail It is mentioned 
in the Bible more than once the most 
stnkiBg passage being that la Jere- 



Coekatrlc* 

uuah (vy 17) It IS also found a. 
heraldic device The BanUsh (? u ) o 
a form of cockatrice having a serpent « 
head at the end of Its knotted tad 
Cockhum r/'mn cO burn] sir Alea 

aadetJameaEdnuioddSoe-iSiiO) Lord 
^el Jostlce of England from l*o0 
took part m many celebrated 
wes ana represented Bntain on the 
■Alabama eniiuir> at Geneva 187- 
He presided over the second Tichbomc 
trial 1873 

^hoxn.ALda{e 1713-170t) Scot 
'^rote one of the songs 
JuUtfed the riw. j 0/ ih! Forelt 
that beginning— Iv seen the snuling 
Of bortune beguiling 


7S Cock-flgbtmg 

Cockbtun. Ell George (1773 1853] 
BntJsh admiral As captain of the 
iftarrre assisted Nelson at the block 
adeofLeghirn 1780 and shared m the 
capture of Klartmique 1809 In (he 
Amencan War be took part in (he 
capture of tVashington 1813 and in 
ISldcnnsvtedNapoleon to St ffcicpa 
CMkehafer or Ckafrr a common 
lamcUicom beetle brown in colour 
and about 1 in long which m its 
larval and adult stages w destructive to 
' vegetation The adult a powerful 
flier feeds on the foliage of various 
while the larva sometimes called 
. . white worm which is hatched 
from eggs laid m the ground feeds on 
the roots ol gnsics and causes great 
damage in pastures and cornfields It 
is a fleshy grub with the body bent 
upon Itself and lives a browsing sub* 
temneanlife for 3 years before pupa 
*ing The grabs are eaten by rooks 
ind other birds and the beetle itself 
by the nightjaf (? p J 
CockettU. Chu &bert (1788.1863) 
Englk h architect ARA I8‘’9 UA 
1834 1‘rofeasof of Atcbitecture *t the 
Royal Academy 1810-67 lie wu 
arcnitect to the Bank of England and 
completed St George a Hall in Ijver 
pool 1847 He budt the University 
dienes at Oxford the Pitxwdham 
Museum at Cambridge (with George 
Baven) be also took part in excava 
tions in Greece which resulted in some 
valuable additions to the British 
Museom collection 
Cockermonth town in Cumberland 
Itoglaod 6 m from Carlisle at the 
iunction of the Derwent and Cocker 
Rivers The poet Wordsworth was 
born here in 1770 There are the 
remains of a small Roman fort at 
Papcastle totheW ofthetown There 
are coal mines in the vicinity as well 
as woollen and flax mills Manufac 
tores include hats thread for art 
needlework hosiery and paper Pop 
(1931) 4789 

Cock flgbbag the practice of sett ng 
nme-cocia to light each other usually 
for the purpose of wagenng money on 
the result is of very ancient origin 



Cochineal 
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Cockstoci 


^vIld boar, leopard, elephant and 
birds, inclnding partridges and 
pcacooUs, abound in the forests 
Phosphate of lime, lignite and 



C 11 Cochran 

granite arc found in limited quantities 
the only port and export centre n 
baigon, lUuch is 30 m from the sea 
The chief product is nee , others in- 
clude beans, maize, cotton, sweel 
potatoes, sugar-cane, and rubber 
riierc is a silk farm at Tan-Chan, and 
other indiistTies include sdk-weavinK 
sugar-making, native jewellery, and 
basket-work Ihe chief exports art 
nee, pepper, dry and salted fish, anti 
cotton, whilst textiles, machinery, and 
innc are imported Ibver and coast.-i 
uishmg IS carried on extensively 
The pop., which consists mainly oJ 
Annamese, was (in 1931) 4,407 300 

26.47GTq m'’^" Area 

Cochmeal, a dyestufi, pmk or red ir 
colour, yielded by one of the seal" 

Coccidcs The insect is a native oi 


^fc»co, and the females arc dried and I 
exported for the manufacture of tl 
dye. 

Cochran, Charles Blako {b JR72 
English stage producer, began as a 
actor in Atnenca, and for several ycai 
managed various American theatric 
enterprises, circuses, etc. He brougli 
Ifackenschmidt and Houdini to Enj 
land, and introduced roller-skatin 
into several continental conntrie; 
Began English theatre management i 
1111 1. and has an interest in severa 
London theatres. Among his man 
successes has c been Bi/ter Sa‘tti 
Cnjalcade, Reinhardt's production c 
7 Ilf Miracle, and a number of brillian 
revues He brought the Cham 
Souris to London, and since hO Vtt 
aiipointcd manager of the Albert Hal 
(1020) has introduced many notw 
artists Other activities have beet 
tlie Wembley Rodeo (1924), a nnmbei 
of boxing-matches, and cireu'cs 
\uthor of Secrets of a Showman (1923) 

Cockade, kind of rosette worn in tl’< 
hat by men-servants of naval lUid 
military ofheers, or of individuah 
holding ofiico under the Croivn I* 
was formerly worn in the hats ol 
soldiers, as m the c.xsc of " the whits 
cockade," tlic famous badge of the 
Jacobites 

Cockaigne, Land of, an imaginar)' 
country, a Utopia of medimval legend, 
where a life of luxury and idleness 

possible Cockaigne was a gourmand » 

paradise, whore the rivers flow cd winr. 
the houses were made of calces, and ths 
streets of pastry In some quarters it 
IS held that the word " Cockney ” i' * 

corruption of Cockaigne— the referenW 
being to the London of the rich, with 
its “ streets paved with gold " 

Cockatoos, are parrots found 
^stralia and neighbouring islands 
They are mostly white or of some pi'J 
shade of colour, with an erectile cres* 
on the crown of the head, and are rioi‘f 
greganous birds, often living togetitt 
in groat flocks, and doing damage tc 
newly sown corn The most com 
monlyimported species aretheSulph'^*, 
crested, Leadbeater's, Roseate, ent 



Cockton 77 Cocoa an^ CboeolateUaacihctare 

posed of two or more ingredients iced tkonch cbemieally very complex msy 
and thoroughly s^ken in a special be separated into the /at or cica( 
shaker The ingredients should be butter the cacao matter and the shell 
(I) a spirit such as Tihisky gin nun The butter which forms f C(M35 per 
brandy or a liqueur ( ) afla%ounag cent of the bean u a complex mixture 
such as orange lemon or grape/mt of fats (fo) It melts at c 3 -34 C 
juicc (3) Frenchor Italian vermouth The cacao matter has an oxtretnely 
(4) cream or white of egg (5) angos- Comdex composition but the import 
tura bitters The simplest type of ant coosUtuetit (e 14-3 per cent) is 
cocktail is gm and Italian or Frcn h iketbtvnuni an alkali very like 
vermouth or the two vermouths cafieinc/seeAlXALOins) Theobromine 
mixed usually served with a preserved has iniich less efiect on the heart than 
cherry See TAtSavov Coettail Book caffeine but al o acts as a general 
Cotton, Henry (l&07-t853) Eng stimulant 
lish comic and minor novelist The wrortd s output of cacao beans 
author of le/en/ins (oar /Ac leninlit- is about half a million tons anriuall} 
?“ s< (1640) and Syhestef SouitJ tht This is produced mainly in Vfn^and 
5oinnamWisf (18/4) America th Gold Coast and Brasil 

Cocoa, the beans of the cacao tree being the largest producers of these 
^Atobroma Caega) ground finely continents A little cacao of very good 
wcw IS grown extensively on the qualit) is piodiiced m Cevlon and 
Gold Coast Brazil and other tropnal Java 

regions The tree is grown froio The raw beans are cleaned and then 
Seed and la 4-3 years bears on trunk roasted which makes easier the 
and mam branches many small pmk separation of thehnskfrora the kernel 
5°wers from which big pods develop and improves the flavour of the kernel 
rha beans sxe scooped out of the p^ or mb b> destroying the bitter astnn 
enneated anddnra in the tun One gent matter Boasting is usoallv 
myieldsonlye sib ofbeansayear earned out m rotating c>l”tders heated 
iha boons are roasted and crushed to bygas ItisthennecrssArytosnnnew 
mu angular hard brown frag the shell from the mb and it is mi>st 
“ebfr which when ground make a important for the quality of the 
ichbeveragewithhotwutecandsugar Cnished product that this should be 
toe usual cocoa however is less rich done as completely as pos. ible since 
lonsisting of mbs from whwh the chocolate contammg shell u never 
at or cacao-butter has been extracted perfectly smooth, and cocoa powder 
Jefore grinding This butter is used similarly contaminated leaves a sed 
n confectionery and in the matm ment lo the cup The mb >s ground 
lactur® of toilet f reparations between nuUstones the heat produced 

Cocoa and Chocolate Maaofactnre by gnnding being sufficient to liquefy 
ifte raw matenals used in these imlus the butter and produce what is tailed 
^03 cacao beans and sugar arc both l-tudmass The liquid which may be 
tropical products the cacao tree being g^nd in stages flowing from mill to 
Wund only within SO N and S of the null is tmaliy allowed to set rohd to a 
tquitor Its One nal habitat Was bard brown substance also called uo 
tropic^ Amenca but it has now b-en sweetened chocolate 
^nted in many parts of the world The cocoa moss is next warmed and 
the pi^uction of fruit fa cantinuous sobiected to pressure in order to ex 
t^oghout the year the npe pod is press the cacao butter The cocoa 
‘^"•‘enjnson andfr-lOio long Its powderafterprcssmgstiU contains 5- 
sncll or husk abont J in thick con 30 per cent of cacao butter andsince 

\soft pink pnlp m which some tbecacaobutterisworth more than the 

beans or seeds arc found cocoa powd r it is the aim of the 

the actual composition of the beans maonlactuTer to press aa much as po** 
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probably Asiatic It was popular 
among the Greeks from the Sth cent 
B c , and w'as adopted from them by 
the Romans, who probably introduced 
it into Britain In spite of several 
attempts at suppression, notablj' by 
the Puritans, it remained highly popu- 
lar up to the lOUi cent Henry VIII 
built a Royal Cockpit at Wlntehall 
Palace 

A main was usually a series of 
single combats betivcen an agreed 
number of pairs In a Welsh mam 
8 pairs took part, the winners being 
matched togcthei m semi-finals and 
final In a battle royal a number of 
birds were placed together in the 
cockpit and left to fight among them- 
selves till only one remained alive 
Cocks were usually equipped with a 
steel spur, 1 to 2;^ in long A cock- 
ptl -was a circular space c 20 ft in 
diameter, surrounded by a low barrier 
Cockfighting was made illegal in 
England in 1849 

CocklCj small marine bivalve 
Mollusc {? V ) The shells are white 
convex, and nbbed, with finely toothed 
edges closely interlocking when the 
valves are closed It lives in shallow 
water, burrowing and hopping about 
by means of its long foot It is a 
common article of diet Many closely 
related species are found in various 
parts of the world, some being of con- 
siderable size and beauty 

Cockney, a term originally applied 
to the inhabitants of any town and 
implying their ignorance w ith regird to 
Whe farming and agriculture 

application became 
limited to the inhabitants of London 
and this is now its general sense’ 
toough it IS said to apply stnctly only 
to toose bmn within the sound o^ 

St Mary-le-Bow bells The Cockney 
Accent or dialect is chiefly chararte^ 
ised by the following peculiarities 
substitution of / or y for th {e g braver 
for brother), of ah for ok {rahnd for 
roimd), and oic for o (nou for no) and a 
tendency to nasalise many vowds 
Other characteristics, which are not 
however, confined to Cockney, arc 


Cocktail 


for d (lidy for lady), ot for t {fotn for 
fi ne ) , and the dropping or misplacemen 
of the letter h 

Cockney School, a nickname give 
by J G Looldiart to the London sup 
porters of the Lake School {q v ), b 
which he intended to place the sbgm 
of bad taste, vulgarity, extravagan 
pretensions, and low birth upon sud 
men as Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, Haydos 
Keats, and Lamb The charges wer£ 
generally, unjustified 

Cockroach, an insect of thc_ orde 
Oilhoptcra, is a familiar house-pest 
sometimes being erroneously call« 
" black beetle " Cockroaches arc 
however, not beetles, and are brom 
in colour In the common speaw 
believed to have come from the E 
but now introduced all over the world 
the male is fully winged, butthefemali 
IS wingless The eggs are enclosed ir 
homy purse-like cases attached to tm 
abdomen of the female and camM 
about until the young arc ready to be 
liberated The larvm resemble w* 
adults, but are wingless Anotbw 
alien, the American cockroach, largWi 
but rarer than the common kind, ha* 
both sexes winged A third, very 
much smaller, species, the GeiTna® 
cockroach, which is not uncommon u 
some restaurants, also has wnngs 1“ 
both sexes, and has the power, iro' 
possessed by the others, of climbing op 
smooth surfaces like window-panjs 
A few harmless species, living ondM 
stones or logs, are native to England 
Cockroaches can sometimes be caugb' 
in numbers by putting on the floor a 
night a soup-plate containing a nua 
ture of beer and treacle, with pieces o 
firewood sloping from its edge 
enable access The places they hannj 
may also bo smeared with a mixture o 
borax and turpentine 

Coek's-comb, a tender annual wi 
large, strongly-coloured bcact^ 
flowers, on dwarf leafy plants Sew 
best sown in March, in pans placed < 
a newly made hot-bed, the seedli®! 
being gradually hardened and bedd* 
out or kept in a cool greenhouse 
Cocktail, an alcoholic dnnk coH 


Cod 

k (n nd t>{ Picaso »nd JiSdhaud Hu 
billet L« Marti} dt ft Tour Eiffil 
t»s tsovtte includinf Tfcomai t /mt>n 
iw luid his critical studies o! which I 
L* Crq It I irleuHia u »n example ate] 
irell koowti. and have i&flueaeed many I 
EiodeTH wntert ' 

Cod. a fanuliar and a-aluable f&anne 
tccd tish telated to the haddoclt and 
whitiDg and found pnncipally in the; 
h Kdantjc the chief fishing grounds' 
being the North Sea, and ofl the ci 
w NeViJoutidland it takes from i 
years to reach maturity its average 



^*h5lh heisg c 3 It Many thou and 
tons are landed annually in Great i 
and the oil extracted from its ] 
liver )« well known for its nutritive i 
ptotorties while the air bladder is one 
*h« eoutces of isiogliss 
. system of laws The first 

*“** wd systematic code was tbatofi 
the Emperor jnstiuian Smcctheotbe] 
most famous have been the Code Napo- 
leon and the German Code The tng 
ton legal system is being gradually 
eo^fied In ail its bracebes « g flanV , 
J?P^ Bills of Exchange Sale of 
Iroperty etc The advantage ' 
” IS that it enables a logical and 
I V*l° *ystem of law to be estab- 
lined Jtamaindef-ctisitsngidityin 
«an^* of rapidly changing cucutti 

Cede Civil, the first code of the 
rreuch civil law estaMished under I 
*apol^ and known until 18 Oasthe 
It has served as a 
I model for many snbsenncDt codes r# 
™ Itatch Italian Delgisn Codes etc 
> also I,*w I 

r Codeine yroi* kodievT one of the 


Cody 

lOpwm. family of alkaloids a white 
ctystalline substance with a melting 
ipoiot of 153 C It u employed in 
tnedicuie as a sedative especially 
agamst toughing and other irntations 
'of the respiratory p assages Sfi also 

AucaLOtns 

Code Kapoldon. w Code Civn. 
Safolxo's 1 

Codicil, ief \S tu. 

Codlu] Moth, a pretty little moth 
whch m Its Ursal stage is verv de 
stnictlve to apples Uevouiing pnnci 
pally the pips and caus og the condi 
lion known as worm-ealcn. When 
fullsix^ the grub eats its way through 
the nnd and pupates in a ermee of 
the tree 

C^ brer Oil. a fatty oil obtained 
from the livers of cods by hcstiag 
iheni in water wntb steam The oil i» 
nsed exclusively for medicinal purpose* 
as a convemrot ource of S itsmins A 
and P The cturf centres of production 
of the oil arc Norway nnd Newfound 
land I n commercial oil the 1>\ er oils of 
other grd^id fishes such as the coal 
fub are often included such oils are 
tpaite e<]ual in med anal value to true 
'cod liver oj 

I The sodium salts of the mixed fatty 
acids of cod liver oil are used m medi 
cine (or venous purpeoee under the 
name of sod vm morrAioife Cod oil is 
an inlenor ml obtamed from decom 
posed or otherwise defective livers It 
is not used for mrdicinal purpcpscs but 
finds an outlet in the leather industry 
5r* also Oils Tit* asi WaxES 

Codnngton, Sir Mwsrd tl7“(i-l831) 
Bntish adsnirat commanded the Ototi 
at Trafalgar and served in the war 
ivrith America IS14 As commander 
ofthe Allied Mediterranean fleet 182 
he del ated the Tutkish and Egyptian 
Navies at Navanno and secured the 
evacuation of the Motea 18^3 

Cody Stunnel Fraokhn (1861-1913) 
Amencan aviator Came to England 
1803 and inventedasuccessful b plane 
1900 WasaeronaoticaladviscrtoMar 
Office and won its aeroplane competi 
[tion 2918 Killed in an air crash near 

Aldeishot 
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sible out of it After extraction of the 
butter, the prcss-cahe has to be ground 
exceedingly fine the finer the powder, 
the more agreeable is botli the cocoa 
and the chocolate made from it After 
grinding, in order to remove all coarse 
particles, the material is sifted through 
silk bolting with holes c in 

diameter, the coarse material being re- 
turned for re-grinding The resulting 
fine powder is sold as cocoa 

Chocolate consists essentially of a 
mixture of sugar and cacao, but for 
very high-class chocolate the greatest 
care has to be taken with the selection 
and treatment and blending of the 
beans used For making chocolate 
more cacao butter is left in the mass, 
and this is ground to the highest degree 
of fineness obtainable , upon this the 
final quality very largely depends The 
sugar, which itself is ground exceed- 
ingly fine, IS then mixed ivilh the mass 
in a special mixer (a mdlangeur), and 
grinding is continued, this process 
being known as “refining ’’ 

Conchtiig follows, the effect of which 
IS greatly to improve the flavour and 
consistency of the chocolate, for 
reasons which arc not understood It 
consists in pushing a mass of chocolate 
to and fro in a tank surrounded by a 
water bath, the temperature of which 
is adjusted to suit the particular type 
of chocolate being made 
Consult H W Byivaters, Moderti 
Methods of Cocoa and Chocolate Manu- 
faciine (London 1930) 

Coconut Crab, a large land Crusta- 
cean (qv),2 ft or more in length and 
massive in proportion It is related to 
the Hermit-Crab (ye), and is found in 
many of the Indo-Pacific islands It 
lives m holes at the roots of palm trees 
and feeds upon fallen coconuts fruit 
carnon and its injured companions’ 
With its powerful claivs it tears off the 
husk of the coconut and hammers at 
the ’■ eyes ” until a hole is made It 
then either extracts the fruit direct or 
smashes the sheU by beating it on the 
ground It is a good climber, and mav 
often be seen at a great height looking 
for fruit It IS uncertain whether the 


young arc hatched in the burrows oi 
land, or whether the eggs are laid ii 
the sea. ‘ 

Coconuf: Oil, a fatty oil obtained fron 
copra (</ V ), the dried flesh of the coco 
nut The oil is used for food purposes 
such as the manufacture of marganne 
and for soap-making It is used csp^‘^‘ 
ally for marine soaps, i e ' soaps thai 
will give a lather with sea-water So 
also Oils, Fats, and Waxes This oj 
is still often described as cocoa-nut oil 
Tins spelling is incorrect, and leads tc 
confusion of the oil with cacao butter 
Coconut Palm, a large palm, 100 ft 
high when fully grown, with a cylin- 
drical stem scarred with the marks o 
former leaves, bearing a crown ol 
some 20 giant leaves with long leaflets 
The flowers are borne 3-5 together inS 
racemose inflorescence, and a nurobci 
of inflorescences are produced Enno 
tree yields c 100 nuts a year The tree 
bears fruit c six years after planting, 
and lives for 70-80 years The cbcoiw 
is a staple food of the inhabitants 
many tropical islands, being eaten 
raw or cooked Coconut oil (9 n ) “ 
extracted from the kernel The rM 
of the tree is chewed for its narcoti 
properties Toddy and palm ,win 
are obtained from the sweet sap of tn 
inflorescences The leaves are used 
thatching, and plaited into baskets, 
mats, and screens ' „ 

Cocoon, the name for the silken 
enveloping the chrysalis of sovetw 
Lcpidoptera, especially the silk toou 
The term is also applied to the s 
sack in which spiders enwrap their egr 
See also BuTTEnrLiES and Moths 
C ocos (or Keeling) Islands, 
in the Indian Ocean, nearly 1^? 
from Singapore, part of the Stra 
Settlements, to which they 
annexed m 1903 , they are ndmi , 
istered from Singapore The ck 
native products are copra and cw 
nuts Here -the German cruiser Atk 
surrendered, 9 Nov 1914 
(1931) 1150 ^ . 

Cocteau, Jean (5 1892), French 
and novelist, an experimenter , 
modem literary and artistic forins “ 



Coclostat 

budding tna.j give nsc to colonies m' 
nhich the individuals are either all 
iliie or differ some being nutritive 
some tepTodnctive The fixed colonia) 
and some of the solitary forma develop 
homy or calcareous skeleton for pro- 
tection and support 
Coelostat ste OBSERVaTonrES 
Coemption (Roman law] a form of 
civil marriage bv a fictitious sale of the 
two parties to each other 
Coetaon (law) moral or physical' 
pressure employ^ to force a person ‘ 
do some act In civil law where 
act IS terjoirtd to be done freely t ^ 
contract marriage etc it will ^ 
invalidated by the element of coercion 
In erimiaal law direct physical com 
pulsion maj sometimes excuse a crime , 
Formerly a wnfe corntnitting a crime I 
presumed to be acting under the 
coercion of her husband but thisi 
ground of defence is naw available I 
only U the husband is actually present . 
at the crime 

Conctee !otc« «« Maosartsx 
Cisee The plant is an ever green 
shrub IS- 0 ft high with egg shaped 
tapeimg to a point hairless 
and With shiny surface fiowers 
"lute in Milla/y clusters with o 
coroUa of - joined petals i 
stawns and 3 stigmas The flowers 
b«utiful and sweet scented The 
fruit Is a dark red cherry like berrv 
wnich contains two seeds ; 



Co&X-IloWc 

Wlovrish flcsJi. The seeds are bluish: 
;» coiouT Jiard and rough to the' 
The plant {Coffea araitra) 
belongs to the family Rubiacea and i 


gl Coffee-hooses 

come onginally from Abvssisiia The 
genus contains about -3 species of 
ihiclt Coj'ei arab ca is the most 
important thou^b the others are grown 
in restricted areas for climatic or other 

Coffee IS grown from seed and tlie 
plants flower' hen 3>rars old produ 
ring several lots of blossom each j car 
The fruits take months to npen 
They are picked dned in the sun and 
the beans and dtted pulp separated 
or in Brazil the bean and pulp are 
separated by machinery in a stream of 
water and the benn is then dned The 
beans are roasted and ground just 
before Use since the flavour depends 
on the amount of caffeine present 
which mcreases during storage and 
roasting The ground bemes soon 
lose thm flavour The caffeine con 
tamed in the bean is 3n alkaloid which is 
found m tea and la sumlar to tbeobfo- 
mme the active principle in eocoa 
Caffeine has a stimuuting effect 
incceasing the pul e-rate and afiectlsg 
the nervous sy tem 
There are several ways of making 
the beverage (the bemn should be 
I eshly roasted and freshly ground) 
It can simply be lafused m a saucepan 
or m a jug stand ng in a saucepan it 
can be filtered v-ith or without filter 
paper in a special pot or it can be 
pcicoiated the boiling rater being 
continuously forced up a central tube 
jand allowed to trickle through the 
coffee glams 

The simplest method is as follows 
I I lace I tablespoooful of coffee 
jug and stand la boiling water m 
! saucepan 

. Vld 4 pint of bodtog water 
3 Stir and leave for 5 minutes 
keeping water just at the boU 
t Infuse lor 1 3 minutes 
6 Pour coffee off grounds 
CoCea-houses became m the middle 
the ITlh cent a sort of vicial club 
and literary centre in England after 
the popularisation of coffee as a 
beverage The first English coffee- 
honse was opened in iC3 in bt 
>1 chael s Alley CorchiU and was 
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C<dniof In all Stat »4 tho coming of | 
money i* Iha prerogntive of the State 
»nd counterfeiting the current coinage 1 
w a severelT punishable enmc In! 
l^gUnd it IS a ftlony to count^feit 
coin to treat coins or metals so as to 
make them pass for gold or sUvsf com 
to clip or po$se>s clippings of coins to 
make mend have or sell tools for 
coining toimportoreaeortcouRterfeit 
com etc 

Coke theresidue maiolyamarpbous , 
carbon left on heating bitotninousi 
: coal and thus drisiog oil its volitile 
[Wnstituents (gas tar etc I or 
( heating hydrocarbons to a point 
, which they decompose with depoeiUon 
, c* carbon— the process known as 
j crackine when aj plied to petn>- r 
,Iean]( 9 e) 5«/( eo>e is a product of] 
f low teruperature carboiUMtioa gat 
(M*« Of carbonisation at the middle ! 
mniperatofej used for making tllumioa 
iWOg gas ttti GA9 NfANLFaCtVKS) 
jWtuis metoffu gicaf tekt is the product 
|®_J**«oiMtion at high temperature 
chiefly for smelting iron sn 
the bl«t furnace («« Iboi* anu Stnat) 
r was onginahy converted into 

*or meUllurgical purposes by ' 
■imeans verystnuUr to that for makit 
■'^wartmal from wood but tbu wu» 
► developed towards the end of the 18 th 
-s— ** called the tfe hvt 
which until recently was the: 
apparatus used in making 
1 jnetallurgicalcoke Tbebeehiveoveoi 
#is now rapidly giving way to other 
^ orma of coke oven although the coke , 
'«f!5 Pr^uces is of better quality for 
^metallurgical and foundry work than 
^lay other owing to the i rt^onged 
a high temperature In the 
projuci men the coal is 
““'‘I >n gas heated ovens The 
^poai IS wotained in retorts and the gas I 
heaung ts first cooled ud 
to remove tar ammonia I 
and then used in part for heating 
i M ovra the excess of gas produced | 
{cS>mg diverted to other uses Heat is 
jsjvonomised by regenerabon or 
p.* uperabon (ms Fur-tsce) The o 
enormous The charge * 


Colbert 

coking is complete U forced from the 
retorts b> hjdraulicrams and quenched 
with water Vertical coke ovens are 
also made Only the Urge coke 
be employed for blast furnace 
work but the breeze as it is 
called makes good briquettes by 
binding with pitch or tar 

Coal (fv tet also TtELS) aries 
greatly and coke can be made onlv 
from certain bituminous coals which 
being heated and so cake 
together Non-cakiRg coals which 
■nrfude lignite and anthracite do not 
form coherent coke when heated but 
coke can be made from oon-caking 
coatsbygnndiogtbemfice andmtxiog 
them with a finely ground caking coat 
or even pitch or coal far Ellorts are 
being made to develop the process of 
pulverising blending and bnqoetting 
cod for gas making a further advan 
tage being that the pulv nsed coal can 
be first purified from ashy constituents 
and the quality of the resultant coke 
improved 

Set John Armstrone Ca kenttalton 
Technology and I ngxntt leg (London 

^ke Sir Edward (>55*-163f) Fng 
lish judge who u known as the 
gwatest common lawyer of all time 
Mr ii89 and Attorney-General IS94 
he conducted the Italeigh tnal 1803 
and the Gunpowder I lot trial 1005 
Aj^inted Chief Justice 1800 Coke 
upl eld the common law against the 
Mown the Church and the Admiralty 
Bacon now Attomev-General and 
abettor of James I brought various 
charges against him m 1616 and Coke 
was dismLvscd Re-elected to Parlia 
ment 1620 he was imprisoned for 
taking part in the Liberties of Parlia 
ment debate bis Bill ultimately form 
ing the letition of Right 1C28 In 
his Rtporlt Coke brought order out of 
the chaos of contempo ary common 
law 

Colbert. Jean Baphste (1618-1683) 
French statesman who afterthedeath 
of Mazaxin became the chief power 
ill 1^13 XIV s administration As 
Controller-General he r formed finance 
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rebuilt after tlie Great Tire Dol'y'f 
Chop House, ulitre m.inj of flu mo*t 
promnitnt men of tht IMlv tent med 
to meet Min> of the fnniou'i colfe**- ■ 
lioubts of the IStli cent Mere named ! 
nftcr tluir cngiiml propru tors, sneh n* 
While's Ailhiir's //oorf/c's, and ii tih's 
Coffee Mill, see C r,us.ni so. an n Grimi- 

ING 

Cognne, see Liourrns 
Cognntos, in Homan l.a« jicrsona 
related through male or ft male mte- 
ccdtnts (see Aonatls) In Lnglisli and 
Scots law, per-ons lelatctl on the 
mother's side onh 

Cohan, Geo Michael (6 lhT8), 
Ainencan dram itist, actor and pro- 
ducer, IS well known for Ins Get Kieh~ 
Quiet, Walltiti^ord (lOlO) ItronJtun 
Jones (1012). Seien keys la HaUpate 
(lOHl), Ihe Sony and Dance Man 
(1(1211), and Uaby Cyclone, nid 
as the author of the War souk. 
Over There " 


Cohn, Ferdinand Julius (1828-1808). 
German- Jewish boUmst, the founder 
of bacttnolog) His important works 
were trcatise,s doscnbmg his resoarchts 
into the development of the minute 
organisms , liis books on the alga; on 
parasitism, on fungi, and on the forma- 
tion of spores ha\e not been surpassed 
He founded the DeUrdge tur Uiolocte 
(18/0-1) and contributed to it articles 
on microscopic ,iii,al^ sis of drinking 
Avater and bacterial epidemics and 
diseases 


Cohort, a division of the Homan 
infantry, consisting of t,00 men Hi 
coho^ formed a legion 

Coimbatore, dislnct and town Bn- 
Gsh India, m the Madras Presidenev 
The district, which has an area ol 

!i® mountains on 

the N \V and South On the P if 
opens on to the plain of the Cam.atic 
It IS well irrigated and fertile, rice, 

being the chief crops Besides Ihr 
nvers (Cauvery. Bliavam. Noyil, and 
Amravati) there are a number n 

ranals The diief townsaroCoimbatore 
Erode, and Carroor Pop 2 2‘’0 onii 
The town (pop 05.000). which is or 


the riv er Xoyil, manufactures 
coffee, nnd siUjf'etrt;, whilst 
weaving and spinning we cart*™ G 
cntcnsnely. There are n i!Ufn,»“’ i 
colleges, (raining and 
schools IT'c Temple of Tcnir {r>r 
ISth cent ) lies .T m from the tow 
Coimbra: (l) Birtrict of 
Portugal, arci. IflOO sq Cao 
arc rared evtensively, and the '■y' 
product' are wine and imnct 
(1330) 387,800 (2),City ami cap'i- 
of Coimbra district, on the 
the K Jltnidego It ss bciiAitf 
sited on a lull above the 
famous for its univ'ersity CoimWi 
an episcopal see, and there are 
cathcrlrals T he old building cv a 
spicimcn of I2tli-ccnt architeetc 
whilst tlie new was foundeti 
Itlth cent Until 1200, Co'mbra ^ 
the capital of Portugal Fop (‘ 


20.800 , 

Coin, n sfaniped metal 
as currency, named from the "o ' 
shaped die (Lat curt its, 
originally used in its toanufac 
The oldest-known coins arc o’® .iv 
ones of .Ivgina, tliose of Lytha. WU “ 
gold and siK or Dorics used m tav 
cent DC in Persia Before m 
however, bar-nictal was probaW) ‘ 
as a unit of evchange by '..jr- 
indications of this system shU 
in the English pound (of silver) 
have usually been made in ’•’’tj, 
form from the earliest tunes, p 
for com cnicnce and partly to P*® G, 

-1 rtmiro , 


clipping The head or ligiim 
ruler or some symbol of the e ■ 
has nearly always figured upon J- 
together with some brief 
indicative of tlicir origin, and m > 
times of tlicir value Milling ' 
also introduced to preserve C’®"’ 
deliberate mutilation To-day, 
are issued by the State, nnd am “ 
standard, j c tiio face and 
values are tlie same; or t® 
Up till the Woild War, both ’>1 
were commonly m circulation -i 
m most countries, but in recent > . 
the former have been almost o’”'-) 
replaced by’ notes See Numismai 


Colenso 

ccrnite It chiefly occurs in the 
Jnited States especially in California 
Coleuso, John Wm (I8U-1883J 
BlJiop of NaUl from 1833 to 1883 
itored up a hornet* nest by pnb 
^hmg controversial works on the 
Pmtateuch He denied the doctnnei 
Jf eternal puniahment and turned 
I blind 6)6 to polygamy among 
ttis nati\o con\erts The S African 
bishops deposed him in 1863 but he 
*PP*^ed to the Pnvy Council which 
ophcld his position The contnbu 
tions by missionary societies 

StlfM-n.1 V 


^^’^dwere however vnthdrawo 
.voleaso a village m Natal 

R TugeU the scene of _ 
the 2nd Boer War (fa) 


hatlle „ 

^ Dec 13 1830 the British uodw 
^oeral Puller attempted and faded 
to cross the Tug»la the Boer force 
oeteated them with practically no 
to themselves 
vweoptwa. ut Bsertrs 
Wrtraua port of Loodonderr) N 
Ireland on the H Ness Inipc^nt 
manufactures In the 
cent it was the centre of 

e Sow'*' 

Sendee, Hartley 11706-1840) Eng , 
„rP®«* Mti of Samuel Taylor Cole I 
noge He a 

J^ets and editorial work his col 
o I P°'«s appeared in 1831 

fiirJohnlhike lit Baton 
lord Chief JustKc of 
He wasa distinenishrd 
s^lar orator and Iwrnster his most 
umous being the Tichborne trial 
i.J*. spew* for the defence 

lasted IS days , 

Samuel Taylor (177— 
‘^1 poet es8a)ist and. 

Lili^^\”’ "^*1'' iyriraf BaSladi a 

MU^ration between Colendge and: 

'^aa publuhed la 1798 
lierald of the romantic 
,^\al la Cnglih literature Cole 
i^ges ^tributions included The' 
and Thi Sight n-e/ 

<’ lA Jfjn® he had also wntteu A itbla i 
«<«t Oforio and ; 

fnost Of his best verse From then be 


i Colette 

travelled tn Germany Tngland and 
Alalta lecturing and preaching but 
in 1801 he began to take opiurn He 
became overwhelmed by debt and tie 
pression By 1818 hts success as a 
lectuFer esyectally on bhakespeare 
became more assured and he had 
found a haven in the home of a Dr 
Gillman at Highgate where he lived 
until his death 

He was best known to bis contem 
poranes for his brilliant conversation 
such diverse minds as Dorotbv Words 
worth Hazlitt and Carlyle pay tribute 
But his fame rests on hu poem 
I magical romantic beauty that 
remains unequalled and on hu Bii> 
graphta LiUrana (1817) in which his 
critical powers are seen at thur best 
Colendge u nmversally admitted to be 
one of the greatest of English critics 

Colendge Taylor Samuel (1875- 
1012} composer whoso father was a 
native of hierra Leone but whose 
mother was Engl sh H s first svork 
of note wv a svtnphony which wsa 
publiclyperfomed in 1890 buthisfirst 
bigsuccesswaswith Hiaxvathadi^ji) a 
cantata on the Longfellow poem which 
made an instant apoeal and u still 
popular Colendge Taylors music is 
unpretentious but attractively melo- 
diousand colourful He never repeated 
bi UiaaeUha success but many of lus 
lighter orchestral pieces have a distinct 

Colet, Jobs (e 1466-15ID) Dean of 
St Pauls and re founder of St Pauls 
School London (130J} was a friend of 
Savonarola Erasmus and Sir Thomas 
More He held liberal opinions which 
foreshadowed those of the Reforma 

Colette(t/<nfa>n«d</ou»n<if) famous 
Trench noveli t The first translations 
[of her work were very fa ourabl) re 
ceived IB England largely owing to the 
tributes of Arnold Bennett Later 
works have flrmlv established her repu 
tatuA She began as a variety actress 
with her first husband the late Hmn 
Ganthler Villars she produced the 
I C/eudixe novels Most notabl works 
' include M itsou Chin Rtnie Sir/ 



Colens ' 

Colons. The numerous hybrid 
vanetics of this genus (family Labiatrc) 
arc among Uiemost beautiful of foliage 
plants Tlic plants are herbaceous, 
producing opposite leaves in alterna- 
ting pans The leav es are pale green, 
vMtli blotches or marginal lines or deep 
borders within, but parallel to, the 
margm, of dark red, purple, violet, or 
bnght red tissue 

Colic, a term used to describe an 
attack of sharp pam in the abdomen 
The onset of colic is usually sudden, 
and attended by a fcelmg of nausea or 
by actual vomiting Despite this fact, 
however, tlie colic is not necessarily of 
intestinal origin It may arise from 
the presence of gallstones in the bile 
duct, or from renal stones either in tlie 
kidney or m the tube known as tlie 
ureter, which leads from the kidney to 
the bladder In gallstone colic, ibc 
pam usually r.idiates up to the region 
of the back between tlie shoulder 
blades, and is accompanied by a 
jaundiced discoloration of the skin, 
the stools taking on a paler colour than 
normal In renal colic, the pam 
radiates downwards from the loin of 
the affected side to the groin During 
the attack, the passage of water usually 
takes place at frequent intervals, and 
there may be gravel present m the 
water passed 

In intestinal colic, the pam is sited 
over the umbilicus and it is usu.aliy 
reheved by pressure or by the applica- 
tion of warmth It is due to disten- 
sion or spasmodic contraction of the 
bowel and is accompanied by diarrhoea 
An oz of castor oil, followed in the 
morning by a sahne purge, often 
produces relief 

Cobgny, Gaspard de Chatillon, Comto 
(1519-1572), French soldier and Pro- 
testant leader, was killed in the 
massacre of St Bartholcmew 

Cohtis, Mucous, see Enteritis 

Collateral (Lat " at the side ”), used 
m law in various connections , a col- 
lateral security is a secunty given m 
addition to some already existing 
secunty , kindred descend^ from the 
same common ancestor as the lineal 
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relation, but not one from the other, 
c g tlie children of two brothers, .arc 
so called 

Collect, a short pr,ajer used in ccr- 
bam parts of the services of the 
Anglican and Roman Catholic 
Churches, particularly at Morning and 
Evening Pr.aycr and Holy Com- 
munion (the Divine Oflice and Mass] 
It IS probably so called because it 
summarises or" collects '' the previous 
prayers of the congregation The 
English Prayer Book collects are 
nearly all translations by' Cranmer 
(^ 11 ) of prayers from the pre-Refor- 
mation Missal — a notable exception, 
and example of Cranmer’s ongmal 
work being that for the Second Sun- 
day 111 Advent 

Collectivism. A social system m 
which capital, natural resources, pro- 
ductive plant, and all the means of 
wealth arc held by the community 
The word was first used by the 
anarchist, Bakunin (1814-1875), to 
dillercntiale his policy from that of 
Karl Marx, but m later years collec- 
tivism was adopted by a large 
section of Continental Socialists, es- 
pecially under the leadership of Jean 
Jaurds (q i; ) The programme of 
Collectivism is barely distinguishable 
from that of Socialism {qv) 

CoUego, a body of persons associ- 
ated together , the word is most 
usu.-illy applied to educational institu- 
tions Tlicre IS also a college of car- 
dinals who elect the Pope from 
among their number, and in the 
USA, an electoral college is formed 
in till. Presidential election, the popular 
ballot being cast, not directly for the 
candidate, but for members of this 
college, who c.ast the final vote 

CoUie, a breed of sheepdogs used for 
many centunes m Scotland, and 
evidently little altered from the pnmi- 
tivc type, as shown by their likeness to 
the Australian dingo, from which they 
differ principally m the typically 
longer coat, although a smooth-coated 
variety is known Collies are some- 
times also used for herdmg cattle 

Collier, Jeremy (1050-1720), English 


Collier 1 

conttovereui writer was « consistent 
opponent of the Revolution and as 
such was outlawed His works include 
essays and pamphlets on many sub 
lects An Cceiestosheal Ihstory o/ 
Great Britain (17Ci$-ll) and best 
Icnoira perhaps of all A Short \ ita 0/ 
the Immorality and i^ro/joensis «/ the 
2r glish Stags (169S) This latter 
called forth many replies from play 
wnghts and actors among them 
Congrese and Cibber 

Collier non.7ohii(» I8S0] English 
painter son of the 1st Lord Monkswell 
studied at the Slade School Part and 
Munich andhasesbibltedattheltoval 
Academysioce 1877 AClatsofll' 

ttUt C«a s Borgia ^1693) is a typical 
example of his pamtings which appeal 
especially through tbedramatie interest 
of the subject matter Another famous 
example of these acxalled problem 
pictures is Smtenet 0 / Dstth His 
|OTtralta however show hua at his 

Collier John Pam (1780-1883) 
English literary critic who lo 1833-3 
published certain notes and eraenda 
tions to the text of Shakespeare which 
were shortly afterwards proved to bo I 
mpdem forgenet Later investigation ' 
proved practically beyond question 
that these forgenes were Colber s own 
Although he did some valuable 
genuine srork as editor and annotator 
nearly all his output is suspect in some 
degree of deliberate falsilication 
Among his publications were IfrnKU s 
of Bdmard AUeyn (1841) The Diary' 
of P JienjlCTis 11845) An Old ManU 
Diary (1871-2) 

, CoIluits.Rt Hoa. Jesse (ISSl-lO'O) 

, English politician As advocate for 
land reform he moved the three acres 
and a cow amendment which caused 
I the resignation of the Salisbury ad 
[ minutrat on 1888 He was cloiwly 
, “nnected with Joseph Chamberlain 
1 (? r ) in Birmingham municipal and in 
Mtioual politics Founder of the I 
Rural Labourers League ' 

, CoUingwood Cnthherh Baron (1780- 
1810) British admiral Kis ship the 
Royal Save eign led the fleet to battle 
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at Tntaigar and on Nelson s death 
he nssumed command 

CoUim. Sir Godfrey (8 1875) the 
managing director of the well known 
publishing house Liberal MP since 
1910 Secretary of State for Scotland 
1112 He entered tho Navy m 1888 
and rejoined it at the outbreak of 
War Was made Junior Lord of the 
Treasury 1019 and was Liberal Chief 
tVhip 10 4-6 KIIE 1019 

CoUltts John Chniton (1848-1908) 
Lngh b iiterary cntic His Essays jfi 
Poetry and Cntieism were published in 
1005 

CoUins, Michael (18X1-192 ) Irish 
politi lan Took {»rt in the Caster 
nsmg Dublin 1016 and was tm 
prisoned but released the following 
jear Elected Sinn Fein member for 
Cork 1016 he took overcontrolof the 
Republican Government while De 
Vuera and CnRitb were in gaol Con 
tnved De %aUrat escape 1010 
f^lOOOO reward was offered for his 
arrest 1020 In 10.1 he persuaded 
the Dad to accept the treaty with 
Great Britain against De \aleras 
opposition and beumecliairmanofthe 
provisidDal Government under Griffith 
Chi the latter • sudden death on Aug 
13 10 ** Collins became head of the 
State but was ambnsbed and shot ten 
days later 

Colbns WOliam (1731-1 59) Eug 
I sh poet H best known for his Ode 
on Hu Passions To Es n ng and ilow 
deep tkr Brat e His Ivrics m their 
punty and s ncenty were unaSected 
bv the prevailing tendencies of his 
time and foreshadowed the romantic 
revival of the early lOth cent. 

CoDlas Wm WUkie (18>4-1SS9} 
Fnelish novelist His belter known 
novels Tho Dead Secret (18v7) The 
tt Oman tn (1800) and The 

Voonslona (1888) appeared as serials 
ui Dekenss journal All the Year 
Round The H emunKt li Aits contains 
one of the most famous villains >n 
Lnglisk literature— Gount Fosco and 
The VooHStone has the reputation of 
being one of the best detective stones 
tn the language 
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Collision at Sea, the running foul of 
one ship against anotlier Tlie naviga- 
tion of ships IS noM governed by rules 
made under the Brussels Convention, 
1910, which unified the more important 
rules that had until then been applied 
Contrary to the rule applicable to 
damage resulting from an ordinary 
tort {q V ) committed on land, damage 
done at sea is apportioned betu een the 
ships according to their respective 
degrees of fault 

Collodion, a solution of nitro-cellulose 
m a mixture of alcohol and ether 
The lower (tri- and tetra-) nitrates of 
cellulose are those in use Collodion 
IS a thick and very inflammable liquid , 
it IS employed to a considerable extent 
m the manufacture of artificial silk 
{qv} by the Chardonnet process, and 
in photography On drying, collodion 
leaves a thin, transparent, and tena- 
cious film, and is employed in surgeiy to 
paint over mmor wounds If applied 
to the end of the urethra it is said to 
cure nocturnal incontinence of urine 

Collodion IS also employed in the 
manufacture of artificial leather and 
some grades of artificial pearls 

Colloid Chemistry. Everyone is 
familiar with the way in which a 
crystalline substance, such as common 
salt, dissolves, say in water The 
solution IS perfectly transparent, and 
no filter, however fine, will remove the 
salt If a solution of salt and water is 
placed m a vessel made of parchment 
paper, and this is immersed in pure 
water, the salt rapidly diffuses through 
the parchment into the ivater We 
explain this by assuming that the 
particles of salt are broken up by the 
water into molecules comparable in 
size with the water-molecules them- 
selves, and are thus dispersed evenly 
through the water in this fine state of 
division They can then pass through 
the parchment as freely as can the 
water If on the other hand we have 
a solution of gum in water, which is 
also quite transparent, the gum will 
not be diffused through parchment 
If we have a mixture of salt and gum 
dissolved in water, the salt can be 


sepanitcd from the gum by putting the 
mixture in a parchment vessel, and 
standing this in an outer vessel 
through which pure water is circu- 
lated This process is known as 
dialysis (5ee Fig 1, p 90) 

These fundamental facts were dis- 
covered by Ihomas Graham in the 
year 18G1 He called these sub- 
stances which, like gum, form trans- 
parent solutions but do not diffuse 
through membranes, " colloids," from 
the Greek word kdWa, meaning glue, 
substances like salt he called crystal- 
loids, for it was then behoved that 
colloids could not be crystalline 
Another class of colloidal solutions was 
found when Faraday, in 1857, was able 
to prepare transparent liquids which 
undoubtedly consisted of metallic gold 
dispersed through water in so fine a 
state of division as to be invisible under 
the most pow erful microscope It w as 
found that sulphur, Prussian blue, and 
many other such substances, com- 
pletely insoluble in the ordinary sense, 
could nevertheless be dispersed through 
water in this way It was found that 
in this case also diffusion took place 
wnth extreme sloivncss, and it was thus 
assumed that tlie particles of gold, 
sulphur, etc , while too small to be 
seen by the microscope, were much 
larger than the molecules of dissolved 
^ly^talloids Solutions of this kind, 
unlike those of substances similar to 
gum, were found to be very sensitive to 
small quantities of crystalloids dis- 
solved m the water A very small 
of acid or alkali would cause 
them to coagulate, that is to say, tlie 
particles would join together into 
visible ' flocks," which would then 
appear as a precipitate in the liquid 
rile general term for such forma- 
tions, in which one body exists in a 
state of extremely fine, but not mole- 
cular, division throughout another 
bodj, IS disperse system," the sub- 
stance dispersed being called the 
disperse phase” and the other sub- 
stance being called the " disperse 
medium 

Emulsions and suspensions arc 


Colloid Cbemutry 
called sols when the dispersed 
substance j invisible through the 
laicTDScope certain liquid sola when 
very concentrated become solid or 
setm solid and then are called gels 
The ordinary gelatine 3ell> is an m 
stance oi this 

IVhile the particles of sola are too 
small even to be seen in the micro- 
scope Siedentopf and Zsigmondy by 
their inv entton of the ultra microscope 
enabled them to be counted The 
pnncipleof this u easily understood by 
loohrng at a ray of aunligbt passing 
through ordinary dnsty air The 
particles of dust are too small to be 
seen by the eye but they catch the 
light in other Hurda scatter it and 
we see them as shining particles II a 
strong parallel beam of light la passed 
through a sol which appears to us per 
fectlytranspareat weseeashunioerof 
light along the path of the beam whicb 
u not present with pure water or a 
wlution of eryatalloWs Tlie eye 
nnnot detect individual particles in 
steiTMiier but a microscope can 
Th«y oppear na bnllunt aura against 
a dark ground m rapid Irregular 
motion (Brownian motion ui Ktssric 
Tttioav) Sola are generally coloured 
taw scatter light cooipletnefttary »n 
colour to that which they tnnamit 
Hence the blueness of the sky (? v ) and 
thetedness of the setting sun 
The following scheme due to Z ig 
mondy shows us more or less com 
pletely the range of phenomena covered 
by colloid chemistry The unit » ~ j 
OWl milUmctre jifi on© miUiooth ' 
ol a miitimetru 
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face of separation between one sub 
stance and the other is enormous in 
erteiit and the study of colloid chemis 
try l^giRS vith a study of the physical 
and chemical properties of this inter 
face as it is called. In the article 
Surface Tessiov it is shown that any 
such surface of separation as that 
between a liquid and a gas is character 
ised bv a force like that of a stretched 
membrane tending to reduce the ur 
face hence a drop of oil su •pended m 
water of the same density takes the 
form of \ perfect sphere which has the 
minimum pos. ibl surface the same 
IS true of a raindrop I or this reason 
also Oil shaken up with water until it 
Is in » vety Cue state of division runs 
together again when left to stand 
If a gas in contact with a liquid or a 
solid or a liquid in contact with 
another liquid or solid contains a 
component which if concentrated at 
the surface between tliem reduces the 
surface tension such cooceotration 
wiUbappeo of itself this phenomenon 
IS adsorption and is of 

enormous practical importaiiee though 
the layer of a substance thus adsotbM 
on a surface is only 1 or 2 molecules 
thick Vegetable charcoal such as 
that cnade (roia coconut shells cotisi tb 
of a solid foam and has an enormous 
inter^ surface It condenses on this 
surface many of the poisonous gases 
such as phosgene (used as poison gas in 
modern warfare) and hence is em 
Iployed in the construction of gas- 
masks the wearer bicatbuig air wh h 
I has passed over such coconut charcoal 
I It IS also used to remove undesirable 
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Colloid Chemistry 
We may thus look upon all gels as a 
kmd of sponge or network resulting 
from the linking up of colloidal 
particles In the wet liquid gel, the 
pores are so small as to be quite 
invisible in the microscope, but when 
the mass is dried they probably be- 
come somewhat coarser 

Adsorption is of great importance in 
the case of the sols of such substances 
as gold, which have no tendency to 
combine wth water (lyophobic sols) 
The particles of these sols behave as if 
they were electrically charged, and 
when an electric voltage is applied 
between a pair of electrodes immersed 
in such a sol, the particles move towards 
one or other of the electrodes This 
phenomenon is called cataphoresis 
This charge on the particles is regarded 
as formed by the selective adsorption 
of either positive or negative ions, and 
hence such sols are extremely sensitive 
to the presence of electrolytes, and for 
any sol there is an optimum amount of 
electrolyte which renders it most 
stable The same is true of emulsions, 
and this has an important technical 
application in the case of the natural 
emulsion of rubber in the tree sap, 
called latex The addition of a small 
amount of ammonia renders this 
emulsion sufficiently stable for it to be 
transported to Europe from the tropics 
Sols of substances with an affinity for 
water (lyophihc sols) are much less 
sensitive to coagulation These sub- 
stances are often readily adsorbed on to 
the particles of lyophobic substances, 
and render sols of tlie latter much more 
stable This fact is also made use of, 
for instance m the preparation of 
technical emulsions, such as petroleum 
emulsion, emulsion of cod-liver oil, 
and also margarme, which is a very 
highly concentrated emulsion of animal 
fats In all these cases albumin 
generally in the form of milk, is 
utilised Mdk itself is an emulsion of 
fat parUcles protected by the albumin 
which IS Itself present in excess as a 
colloidal solution 

The term peptisation is commonly 
applied to the formation of a colloid 
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solution out of finely divided matenal 
The simplest conceivable way in which 
a substance may be peptised is by fine 
gnndmg, and this is possible with a 
great many substances, perhaps with 
all, when the liquid used is suitably 
chosen Generally spealcing, minerals 
can be brought into colloidal suspen- 
sion in tins way 
if the W'ater used 
be made slightly 
alkalme More 
commonly lyo- 
phobic sols of 
metals and in- Tic 1 

organic substances are prepared bj 
precipitation , this is applicable in the 
case of metals such as gold, silver, 
platinum, and mercury, but since it 
necessarily means the presence in tlie 
liquid of a considerable amount ol 
dissolved salt, the product of the 
reaction, success is only obtained when 
certain conditions, which can only be 
hy expenment, are carefully 
adhered to Thus silver solutions are 
readily reduced with formation of 
me^hc silver by organic substances 
such as citnc acid, formalin, and so on , 
this process is well known as a means 
of silvering glass By worlung very 
carefully and with very dilute solu- 
tions, the silver, instead of being 
thrown doivn as a mirror on the reac- 
tion vessel, remains m coUoidal solu- 
tion 

The lyophilic sols are of much greater 
practice importance, m fact, the 
cUemistry of living organisms, and also 
of their useful products, belongs en- 
tirely in this category Starch, gela- 
tine, white of egg, gum, dissolve in 
water quite easily with the formation 
of typically colloidal solutions, which, 
as everyone knows, are quite stable as 
regards the addition of salts and other 
substances, though some of them, such 
as white of egg, are coagulated by heat 
Xhesc solutions are as a rule very 
viscous, and they are also character- 
ised by a very low surface tension 
inis fact IS well known to everyone by 
the ease with which froth is formed in 
such solutions , soap solutions belong 
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|a thfa cat^rory and a wrap lather la 
PM^thle bccauvs the snrfice tension of 
^ '«ter u jtreailv lowtml iv the 
•f**P the »ane applies to auVtaaeea 
wco M saponin whi^x in ramnte 
a strong froth to be 
foroedoabeer The ~ detergent or 
Cleansing paw of soap depends upon 
two factors (1) 
formation of 



froth by which 
the particles of 
dirt are captured 
and (•} its powe 
^ of causing the 

C»^s» etxi. and grease to form 
^ iaiLSD a stable emulsion 

j[„, ■ ^ “*■ is often sunoosed 

&T b=t peptises 

Prot«ts^T. ***‘*'*^ ^ rubbing and 
i«am » fonned from 

. aod the same u 
^It «>< and dust 

r«e lu lieing cells he 

and eAfTif* ttupendous eompletlty 
“ "“'v beginning 
af *® *“ “<J«cstanding of some 
afthemoresifflpleea.es 

Is rapidlv growing 
ffl teehnologKal importance in fact 
wh «>« to 
thM »K *i“ particular impoTtance 
^ the iuuBffl cable applications of 
All industries dealing 
^^^wcniatenal, ceUulose fibre, 
paints dres etc. am 
ponded with it as are also the 
“acbinery the menu 
me^r ' 'tireless ealses the treat 

^i^crrf co^ in oil as fuel (coUoidal 
Sftelso EuemosMosx 
_ h"®*®* Mineed, minced meat fried 
^ onion until brown and then 
»oked slo ly with stock, 

JJeetpc 

1 lb law juicw beef I onion 

2 tablespoonfuis breadcrumbs 
4 o* dripping ^ pmt stock 
beasonjog 


Cologne 

Fryfinel) chopped cmioQ fndnpping 
add minced beef Cook nntil brown 
add stock and simmer for 4 hour 
Absorb the fat and stock with bread 
crumbs which should be added h-ll) 
minutes before serving Pearl barley 
or sice «u» be used instesd of bread 
crumbs 

CoDolyiie tet Photo F«ritAvrvo 
(^asoa, a s’cret agreement be- 

I 'tween two persons to defraud especi 
aBy to deceive a court of law as bv 
an agreemenc that one spou»e should 
commit adultery so that the other may 
obtain a duorce Such deception » 
ponishaklo and may lead the Court to 
reieree its Judgment or decree h« 
afia Makkiace 

Cotfflta.Q«ort«(178'>-|S30) En’hdi 
dramatist son of the author of TMf 
JtatoMt U i/» succeeded his father m 
the Bunagcioent of the Haymarket 
Th«t« IS 1789 n» own pUys 
include PAs Un «t Law (1*9*) and 
the less wvB known » uvr and Mta $ 
(1788) and Jain DnU e fAe Cnr/tfJi 
“J«s Firrnda (1503) 

Colmar French town capital of 
department Haut Rhio situated a 
few m from the Germaa border It 
baa considerable te'ctilc mana/actures 
and other industries are wine~making 
brewing machinery and sugar refin 
mg Ihiblic build ngsmclude the 13th 
cent Catholic Church the Lutheran 
Cburcb iniiseua(Iortiierl> a I3Ui<cnT 
monastery) aodtheTradeHall Poo 
« 1*0 ^ 
C(dne town m N E Lancs e *3 m 
F b t of Piackbuin with an import 
aot textile industry Colne was well 
known as early as the Uth cent for 
the ercellenee of its roollens There 
IS a ICth-cent grammar school 
Pro (1931) •3*90 
Colocyn^ sreCtct-RBrncBat. 

t Crtogna (Oer AAu) citvofRhemsh 
PWsMa on the Rhine S3 m b> rail 
from Dosseldotf BynAson of itscom 
tnandmg pioMtion as a nver port and 

I railway centre and its proximit) to 
large coal aod iron minei Cologne is 
of great Commercial importance a 
Local nVHinfac turvs include cotton and* 


Colombia »2 Colombia 


woollen good-!, sugnr, cnw-dc-CoioRnt*, 
machinery, and chemicals , there is a 
tradcin coal. minerals, groin, and many 
oilier commodities 1 he cathedral Is a 
lytli-ccnt Goiliic sUuctiirc, tiioiigh it 
was not completed till the 10th century 
The oldest church is the Romanesque 
St Maria iin Kapitol (11th cent), 
amongst other ancient churches arc 
St Gercon and St. Kuiiibert (irc 
AncitiTncTUni . Consitcius or His- 
Tous) There arc several historic 
commercial houses, since Cologne was 
once an important ccntie of the 
Hanseatic League 

Cologne (Colonia ylguppitia) was a 
Roman town cad fit), falling to the 
Franks four ecnlurics later Ir.ide 
began early, and by the 11 th cent 
Cologne had achieved Luropean im- 
portance Later, Protestant and Jewish 
persecutions impoverished it. and 
during the Napoleonic W.ars it dwindled 
in importance 1 he growth of nioderii 
commerce and manufactures steadily 
rc-cstabhshcd it, and it is now the third 
or fourth city' of the German Republic 
The Bntisli Army of Occupation had 
its headquarters in Cologne from Dec 
1918 until 1920 Pop 740,000 

Colombia, a republic, in tlic extreme 
N \V of S America, bounded N by the 
Caribbean Sea, \V by Panama and the 
Pacific, S by Ecuador and Peru, and 
E by Vcneruela and Brazil The sur- 
face IS a low and cvtinsive plain m 
the S and S E . and an extension of 
tlio Andes, with its tablelands and 
valleys, m the W and N \V In the 
N W corner is the plain of tlie K 
Magdalena 

Iho mountains divide into Uirec 
almost parallel ranges, the Occidental, 
Central, and Oriental Cordilleras, 
between which are the v'allcys of tlie 
Magdalena and Caiica rivers The cen- 
tral and highest range culminates in 
Tolima (18, COO ft), but the Oriental, 
whose slopes arc gentler, includes the 
rich table lands wlicrc the bulk of the 
population IS found The W Cordilleras 
are very wet, slope sharply towards 
the Pacific, and are covered with 
luxuriant forests Tlie rivers may be 


div'idtd into thrtc principal systems' 
the short and turbulent streams from 
tlie W Cordillera into the Pacific ; the 
Magdalena ,ind its tributaries which 
nst III the S and flow tlirough the 
valleys N into the Cariblioan , and 
the manv tributaries of the Amazon 
system which flow E and S L across 
the plains, .end incliidt the Gaqiicta 
and Apaporis Mueh of Colombia is 
hiiniid and unhealthy but on tlie 
cooler slopes of the E Cordilleras a 
I.arge agricultural population thrives 
Coticc IS the chief crop, more than li 
million bigs (1.10 lb) being produced 
anmially In addition, there arc large 
crops of bananas, riibhci, tobacco, and 
cotton Cattle-raising is carried on 
very widely 

Colombia is extremely rich in mineral 
deposits, especially petroleums, of 
which large quantities arc exported, 
and still larger remain untapped The 
niouiit.am regions also yield coal, gold, 
platinum, silver and emeralds Tlic 
country has not many manufactures, 
tlioiigh tlic cig.ar and cig.arctto industry 
IS prosperous, and there arc cotton 
mills, breweries, and Panama-liat 
factories 

Timber is a prospective industry for 
Colombi.i, .IS much of the country is 
very ricli in trees, including the maho- 
gany, pine, oak, eucalyptus, and palm 
Among the native animals arc the 
jaguar, tapir, and armadillo Fish are 
plentiful, and there arc alhg.ators m 
the N rivers In the lower regions 
myriads of insects arc a d.inger to 
health 

Iho popul.ation is made up of Euro- 
peans, Indians, mixed races, and 
negroes , Spanish is the official lan- 
guage, and tlic Roman C<itholic religion 
is general 1 here is provision for public 
education, but the percentage of 
illitonates is still high Hie govern- 
ment IS earned on by a President, a 
Council of State, and Congre.ss, con- 
sisting of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, elected by popular 
vote of the reasonably literate Tlio 
principal towns are Bogot.i (cap ), 
Barraiiquilla, Mamzalcs, and Paste, 



ports incIadeCartagena Buenawntnr* 
t^JCrto Columbia and Santa Marta 
Colombia T^•as first visited and 
settled as New Granada by Spanish 
seamen and traders m the early 16U»| 
cent la the early j ears of the ' 
19th cent a persistent straggle led 
by Simon Bolivar was mide to thro v 
o8 Spanish dominion and the Peputdic 
of New Granada which included 
Colombia Panama Venezuela and 
Ecuador was formed in 1819 Ten 
years later Venezuela and Ecuador 
withdr^r and In 1831 the republic 
was reconstituted For a number of 
years intermittent civil war followed 
which did not end until the beginning 
of the _0th cent In ISfll the name 
was changed to the United Staten of 
Colombia and “o yean later the single 
word Colombia was adopted panama; 
^^ed however in 1903 Inl0.8the! 
Imtono dispute with Nicaragua as to 
the ^ession of certain islands in the 
wnboeaa was settled The area is now 

470 Wsq m pop 8 000 000 

wlOBbo eapital and principal port 
0* tolna It has a great volume of 
and is a notable port of call 
Many of the great tea and rubber plan 
are aamirustered from Colombo 
whichis the commercial as well as the 
^veramental centre of the island 
Tn harbour has been greatly improved 
and extended and is now one of the 
fin«t in the t Tbe town is well la d 
out and there ate a number of parks 
gardens and sports grounds the. 
W "S?® “ healthy on the whole : 
Buildings of note include Government 
House the Law Courts Oueen s 
House (the Governor 8 rcsKlcncel the I 
unwrsity various churches and the 
. temple I^p (1931) "84 000 

voloa port and railway centre at the I 
N end of Hia Paaa.^.. r,A,i n- 


V _ of the Panama Canal hsi 

' ““go passenger traffic and commercial 
; place It in the forefront of' 

> ^aaal American ports Docks and I 
; works are modem and hi.^ 

?^®>opcd Ito early record of w 
' has been reversed b> tbe; 

woric of American drainage and saiu I 
. vary engineers Pop (l»30) 67 00 I 


3 Colonsay 

The town is named after Coliirobus 
(Spaa Coldn) 

Colonel the commanding officer of a 
regiment or an officer of similar rank 
on the general staff 

Colonial OflSce the department of 
State through which the sovereign 
communicates with Bntish col nies 
and dependencies appoints Governors 
etc Until 18o9 it was combined vith 
, the tVar Department Since 19 the 
business of the s If governing Domin 
tons has been withdrawn from the 
C O and placed in the charge of a 
separate Dominions Office TTie C O 
is in charge of a Secretary of State 
alwnvs a member of the Cabinet (/ v ) 

Colonna nobi Roman family Its 
founder was Pietro [c 1100) Lord of 
Columns The Coloonaa appear tn the 
l.lh cent as counts of Tusculum in 
feuds with tbe Orsini and the 
C»L-ij)i and later with Pope Boniface 
\ III who excommunicated them in 
1"97 but was defeated by Sciarra 
Colonna 1303 Pope Martin V (1417- 
31) was a Cotonna and extended the 
family estates The family produced 
generals statesmen and prelates 
Klarc Antonio Colonna commanded 
tbe papal forces at the battle of 
Lepanto 1671 There are now three 
lines of the fam ly — the Colonna di 
I^liann the Colonna di Sciarra and 
the Colonna Romano 

Colonna, Vittoria (1400-1647) 
Italian poetess knew Taao in her 
youth and m later life was a fnend 
of Michelangelo In the t raea wb n 
female virtue was not common in Italy 
he was honoured for her purity her 
best poems are ref gious and were 
published under the title Rime Spin 

Colonnade a row of columns fre 
quently covered with a roof projecting 
' from an adjacent budding Common 
m ancient Greece it is used ai^o to-day 
b> protect rnarkets and shoppme 
centres from bad weather Set also 
PaBisTYLB Portico 

Colonsay uiand of the Inner Heb- 
rides oil the coast of Argyllshire Scot 
land separated from the island of 



Colony S4 Colopliony 


Jura by tlie Passage of Colonsay The 
island is believed to have been visited 
by St Coluniba in the 6th cent , and 
there are the rums of an ancient 
priory It is only a few sq m in 
extent, and a little sheep-rearing is 
earned on Pop 300 

Colony, a district populated by 
strangers from another country, to 
which it becomes subject Colonising 
on a large scale is due chiefly to war- 
like ambition (as in the case of medi- 
eval Turkey), to the desire to control 
sources of natural wealth (c g Spam 
in 10th, England in 19th cent ), to 
political or religious pressure at home 
(c g ancient Grcelcs and Pilgnm 
Fathers), or to the overflow of domestic 
population {eg Japan) There is a 
tendency, already marked in ancient 
times, for colonies to develop towards 
independence and autonomy This 
may be clearly traced in the British 
Empire in the development of Crown 
Colonics into self-governing Dominions 
Ancient Greek colonies were inde- 
pendent city-states founded by emi- 
grants from a mother-city The 
Greeks planted colonies of settlers in 
Italy, Sicily, and on the shores of the 
iEgean Some of these colonies be- 
came more important than their 
mother-cities, e g Byzantium (Con- 
stantinople), which was originally a 
colony of Mcgara Rome itself is said 
to owe its origin to settlers from the 
obscure Arcadian town of Pallantium 
Roman colonies were settlements of 
Roman citizens, usually veteran sol- 
diers, m a conquered country e g 
Corinth in 40 n c , and Colonia 
(Cologne) in A D 50 

The modem race for colonics was 
begun by Spain and Portugal in the 
ICth cent , followed by England, 
Holland, and France in the 17th and 
18th It culminated in the lOtli cent 
w itli the division of Africa , the annexa- 
tion of Siberia, Central Asia, and 
Transcaucasia by Russia , and intensive 
British settlement in Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, and S Africa 
Germany and Italy, achieving their 
unity late, were las't in the field, and 


succeeded in obtaining only minor 
territories in Africa The only im- 
portant example of colonisation in the 
20th cent is that of Korea and 
Manchukuo by Japan 

The division of all unoccupied terri- 
tory, the abandonment of conquest by 
war m most civilised countnes, llie 
prohibition of immigration into the 
United States, Australia, and else- 
where, make the current problem of an 
outlet for expanding industnal popula- 
tions extremely difficult Two coun- 
tries whoso rate of increase is high — 
Italy and Germany — have no suitable 
colonics to receive their excess, since 
the latter lost all her oversea territory 
after the World War, and the former’s 
possessions m Tripoli are unsuitabU 
for white colonisation Japan alsc 
finds herself m the same position, anc 
has been forced into colonising activi 
tics, both peaceful and warlike, on thi 
Asiatic mainland With the abandon 
ment of the 19th-ccnt principle o: 
colonisation, it is clear that some othci 
method of geographical adjustment ir 
world population will have to bt 
found 

Colophon, the name given to the 
notice, found at the end of a MS oi 
printed book, of the name of the senbe 
or printer and the date and place o) 
issue, etc Said to be derived from the 
towm of Colophon, in Asia Minor, the 
cavalry of which was so excellent that 
it always decided the issue of any 
battle in which it was engaged , hence, 
perhaps, the word came to mean tlie 
finishing stroke or final flourish 

Colophony, a rtsin obtained as a 
residue in the vessels in which crude 
turpentine is distilled , it is also 
known as common resin and pine resin 
(or rosin) There are numerous grades 
of colophony, and the various qualities 
are indicated by lettering, from B (the 
darkest) to WW (water-while) , the 
best resin can bo obtained m the 
crynjlalline state by re-crystallisation 
from petroleum ether solution The 
chief constituent of resin is abteUe acid, 
which occurs in it in various isomeric 
modifications Colophony^ is used in 



Colorado 

wnous industries the princiia! being 
the manufacture of soap \amishea 
Imoleum sires etc 

Colorado (1) Central State of the 
Umted States bonnded N by^Nyom 
E byl^ansas 
and w by Utah The surface consists 
of uplands and high plains risms to a 
mountain mass part of the Rockies 
induding the Rampart Flk San Juan 
and oOier ranges Among the highest 
mountains are Pike s Peak and s^eral 
otoeis all more than U 000 ft hot 
geographically ate the great 
plateaux or ’ parks on the E ^pes 
ei, ‘ “ountalns the sources of 
Mveral of the mtAt important tivers 
including the N 
*”• 

*»«OUS fot Its 
there are laige de- 
^ coal cW?r 
radium and l^if 
ttl rifv •/?*" « reached 

production m the first 20 
toil still > lelds 
tons annually 
—w.iS s^uable mineral spnogs 

the State eansiderable 
ra^eMimpornnce Intensive imga 
ai^n^ “ade Colorado importint 
Md milhotu. of acres 
to cultivation or 
products are gram 
font P°*atocs sugar beet 

•tries rattle Among the ledus 

the natural 
State are beet-sugar 
'rackint^^*^' production and 

floor mfllmg and 
'th^^!t,iV“L*'™'“ include Denver 

' 104 ^ Springs (33 000) Area 
1 (<>1 *" P°P 1036 000 

'USA . " “>« " Ot the 

'Gf en junction of the 

‘nU« '5®, ^ Tfle united 

through Utah turn 
‘bonndA^ P“t of the 

California. 

' Colorado crosses the 

I “rder and Sows finally into 


Colorimetry 
the Cnif of California Its course has 
cut many great ravines the most 
famous IS Grand Canyon more than 
"0 m long and several thou and ft 
deep Th nver is navigable for about 
*iOm Its length being « 2000 m and 
s drainage area 245 000 sq m 
I Cdorsdo Beetle, a stnped beetle 
resembling a ladybird in shape and 
I very destructive to potato crops c^p in 
|the United State Both lam which 
are reddish grubs and adults feed on 
the leaves anl there are two genera 
.tions each year In 1877 it reached 
[Europe but was prevented from es 
I tabl shing Itself in England although 
I a small infestation was noted at 
iTilbory fn JDOl A further outbreak. 

I also at Tilbury took place m Aug 
l#33 It has been introduced into 
France and on this account the 
British Cot ernment placed an embargo 
on all French potatoes from 31arch 
193“ 

Colorado Srnsgt a town m Colorado 
USA at the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains It is a popular summer 
I and health resort on account of its 
I mild climate and ma<m heent scenery 
[Colorado Spnnp is as important 

I ' tailt'ay junction and the headquarters 
of mining companies Rear by am the 
Manifou roineraj springs and the 
Garden of the Cods a district of 
brmht-coloured sandstone peaks 
I Colorado Springs pos»esaes ore- 
I redaction plants smelters railroad 
j shops and saw mills and docs a con 
siderable trade m cattle Pop (1930) 

33 30 I I ' 

Colorimetry the measurement of 
the depth of colour of liquids for the 
purpose of inferring their chemical 
composition Many very convenient 
reactions are known nhich enable 
traces of some chemical substance 
in a liquid to be detected and esti 
mated by the production of a colora 
tion when some reagent is added 
the teat for ammonia by bessler s re- 
agent (qs) In order to eliminate 
as far as p^ible si ght variations in 
the quality of the reagents and water 
used it IS usual to compare test 


Colonrin Animab OS Colonctato:^ 

c5capc the obliterate the continuity of fhc sf’'? 
laUtir to fielps the of the body The zebra fumlsies^^ 

of tlL One ofthebeatillustrationsofthcDecissir 

?r„jr s'mpltet dcMcci for conceal- — ' 

1^1 ‘s ijno"’n as ’ counter-shaflme," 
whicli obliterates Uic lights and shadw 
^>“= «Ppoamnce of solid. U 

of a bo<Iy depends, the shadows of the 

planation of the^palo be ? \ amlHl f’"* 
back so noticeable .n ^;nv tsh 

uhite of tile bollv -■> -■“ -'■•“i''- — • , 

shadow of the body sucker which resembles a bch^ 

on the back of the thmho*^ *^ '“. "**‘*° covered bit of a dead ^'^''“'1.. 
the shadow of the tortoise-shell butterflies, ' ,v 

an a penlous state^f ren^f "‘th ^Vl^gs uplifted, are exactlf 

usual instance of " counfnr s e 

-IS illustrated by some ®J"®^“ding '* plant-bugs which rest on the top 
fishes which ^ frican cat- leaves nnrl simnlate oatches of 0 _■ 


of the best illustrations of the neecss.! 
for seeing an animal in its mb’® 
environment to understand thepag® 
of Its colour. Equally 

howcicr, arc many species of bnlusrt^ 

coloured and strikingly banded ni^n^ 

fishes which haunt coral reefs intropi-* 
seas 

Afore familiar and obvious 
are supplied by birds, cspcciauj' U’ ' 
that nest on tlie ground, hke ^ 
birds, plovers and wafcrfoivl, 
trusting instinctiv’clj to their to®*-'" 
ment, will almost allow* themseh* 
be stepped on before takingwinj," 
their striped or mottled nesUmS’, 
hidden in the herbage 

s in 1 ^ 


piant-bugs winch rest on jj 

leaves and simulate patches ol n 
dung Such special 
usually called " proteefave rcK 
blance” {gv) In some 
animals concealment is ^ 
almost. rnmr,lnf/» siiooressioil Ol P ■' 


fishes which habitu^v *^*'‘1- 

down at the surface of^hr'^'”* upside 
these the ordinal In 

•colours IS reverse^ thTbdlTb* 

brown and the back sdverv ^ “cmg umiuais concealment » 

Countcr-shadme " i, almost complete suppression — 

commonly supplemented 'bv ™'-ut resulting in translucency , 

method of obliterating siianJ trations of this are the larva a- 

by what is called a disrun'tive *^® common shrimp, which „ 

This IS especially common in^f *^® resting on the sandy „ 

where sunlight passmg through J’f®®*® ^ud the common prawn which 
produces a cheouernh “ foliage 4i,_ „ ohost 

objects Hence the b, it HP°u 


ruptive patte«X‘%rceaf® dis- tSe“ “hght, 

distance’ the^w"^t zebras °\t^a Similar powers of 

blend to a un f and white stnno I^^fanent are possessed by , , 

up?LoutIme°"'5r®y^"dthey te Ashes, like the flounder/® 

“tion and m dirtv' which can change its 

ion and shape on difierent the sea-bottom on which it 

parts Cuttle-fishes also have the s®!®' 



'olom in tha Homa { 

faculty \«hich in all thKC cases results 
from the expansion and contraction 
the coloured areas or chroraatophwes 
n the skin which through the eyes 
are acted on by the nervous system 
But although a great many animals 
are coloured for concealment there 
are others which are exempt frwn 
the need of it like elephant, rhino- 
ceroses buffaloes and others These 
like negroes are nnifomly dark 
coloured probablyasasafegujrd against 
tropical heat Similarl) some arctic 
animals like the Polar bear are white 
or like the fox bare and ptarm pan 
turn white in winter as a protection 
agamst cold although no doubt this 
also serves for concealment in the 
snows Tor an account of colours, 
which rnaVe ior conspicuoiisness tee 
MIMICRV PaoTECItVE RKSBMBliAWCE 
and Sbcokoary SsxUAt CkaRactbrs 
CoIqot in the Borne One of the 
most important aspects of home de- 
Cwation and one that contributes 
most to the production of a satisfying 
room IS colour Furnish a room well 
,*Pply its eolounng wrongly and 
Kwulnever bcreallysuccessfuT Hap* 
ntuard decoration without constdera 
tion of the room s aspect and also the 
“*es to which the room ft to be 
pot are the chief causes of failure 
Generally speaking rooms which do 
oot receive much sun should be 
1 decorated with a predominance ol 
( Warm colours—yellows orange 
; pink— -while those having a 

bright sunny aspect may be mad to 
jiook cool in summer and at the same 
jtune comfortable in winter by the 
jWise choice of such colours as greys 
jgreens and bluet The amount of 
,?ny particular colour used should also 
jbe considered for an effect can be 
•entirely lost r spoilt by an over or 
i“^def application of the appropriate 

* The walls are the largest area in any 
room and th ir colour is therefore of; 
nnmxry importance the carpet is the 
next largest area, follow'd by Oie 
^rfuns and upholrtetv with small 
^cceswinei such as cushions and lamp* 


9 Colonr in the Home 

( shades last The walls therefore 
should be treated with the key colour 
of the room and the carpet should be 
of a darker shade to harmonise with 
It while brighter colours can be 
latrodnced for curtains and upholstery 
If the floor covering is considerabiv 
lighter than the walls an unbalanced 
effect IS given to the room 

A small room should always be 
decorated m a fairly light colour and 
the woodwork and doors painted to 
match the walls Th friere — if any— 
should be a lighter shade of the ivall 
colour ani the ceiling the same and 
care should be taken not to emphasise 
the small size of the room by a dark 
picture rail contrast A patterned 
labnc with a ground approximatelv 
that ol the wall colour is an exceUent 
choice and can be repeated for any 
upholstery covers required Needless 
tosay the pattern should not be Urg« 
or It will prove worrying A plain 
carpet or one with a small all-over 
pattern or with pattern m the border 
only IS the best choice Fitted furm 
ture painted a light colour can give an 
Impres ton of spac« in a small room 
la tbe large room particularlyoftbe 
very lofty typo frequently found m 
the coovertM Victorian houses which 
constitute so many of the tna son 
ettes of to-day a deep fneze can be 
employed to reduce the apparent 
height of the room and fneze and ceil 
iDg should be of as lark a shade os can 
be suitably used Large-patterned 
cretonne in bnght olours may be used 
in such a room but it is doubtful 
whether a Urve patterned carpet 
oulcssofsobereoToan iseffective lo 
any case the patterns should never 
clash In the small house a feeling of 
spaciousness is given if all the rooms 
aod ball or landingof the same floor are 
decorated in one colour Tbe effect is 
byBomeansTooootcmous k-rifacood 
neotralcolour such as cream pale raff 
ivaryorbiscuittscsed practicallyany 
ooloarcaabouscil for curtains carrots 
etc to give individuality 
room In a similar nwy 
may be used throughout 



Colour Music 
granite or jaspd pattern m a good 
shade of brown provides a pleasant 
background for almost any carpet or 
rug, and the look of continuity given 
by the one colour adds considerably to 
the appearance of size and to the har- 
mony of the entire floor This prin- 
ciple of continuity should be kept well 
in mind when decorating the average 
house, and is being outstandingly 
emphasised by modern decorators 
Generally speaking, colour schemes arc 
far more restful and less obtrusive than 
formerly Strong lines of demarca- 
tion. particularly m wall surfaces, have 
disappeared , one colour vvnth vari.a- 
tions of it IS used for a room or even 
throughout a house with strong con- 
trast — if at all — in v cry small quanti- 
ties 

It IS not, of course, possible for the 
majonty of people to redecorate their 
entire houses in order to conform to 
modern taste, but if care be exercised in 
the choice of colours for each room as its 
time for redecoration or replacement of 
soft furnishing falls duo, and thought 
bo taken for the house as a whole, im- 
provements may be gradually effected 
v/ithout undue expense 

The Intchen should, in the interests 
of hygiene, be decorated m a fairly 
hght colour, and some very pleasant 
schemes can add brightness to an 
otherwise dull room Walls of corn- 
coloured enamel or glossy paint, with 
woodwork of Dutch blue or a clear 
green, are practical and pretty, with 
the floor covered with a green or tile- 
red granite-patterned Imoleum Cur- 
tains may be of blue or green-and- 
white cotton 

For the small bathroom the usual 
all-vvhitc scheme with colour in floor 
covering, bath mat, and curtains gives 
the appearance of size, though there 
are more colourful possibditics for a 
larger room 

Colour Music, music whose sounds 
are simultaneously translated into 
equivalent colour tones An analogy 
between colour and sound has been 
frequently observed by musicians and 
scientists, and as far back as the 18th 
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cent Castcl (1688-1757) devoted much 
thought and experiment to the subject 
In recent times the most notable advo- 
cate of the tlicory has been the Russian 
composer Senabm, who composed for 
his orchestral work, Prometheus, a 
colour accompaniment demonstrated, 
by a special mechanism when the work 
was performed in New York m 1015 
Colour Photography, see Piioic 

GRAPIiy IN COLOUIIS 

Colour Printing, see Printing 
Colours, Military, tOe standards ani 
flags carried by cavalry and mfantr; 
regiments, have tlicir ongin m th 
armies of earliest times Colour 
served .as a rallying-pomt in battle an 
as tlie distinguishing mark of a particc 
lar regiment, becoming identified vvnt 
tlic honour and prestige of the body cot 
cemed From the early part of th 
18th cent , each Bntish regiment ha 
carried a king’s colour (the Unio: 
Jack), and a regimental colour, or fia 
with the facings, names, titles ani 
victories of the regiment 
Colour-Sergeant, a Bntish Arm; 
rank created in 1813 at Wellington 
suggestion The colour-sergean 
" attended the colours ” (qv), and wa 
senior N C O of a company The rani 
was abolished m 1912 

Colt, Samncl (1814-1862), Americai 
inventor of the revolver of that naiw 
At the age of 15 he constructed : 
wooden model of his mvention h 
1835, he patented the six-barrcllw 
revolver and set up a factory a 
Hartford, Conn . which grew into ‘ 
large and successful business 

Colt’s-foot, family Composita:, is ow 
of the first flowers of spring, tb 
flowers appearing before the leaves 
on stalks which spring directly from th; 
roots, and are covered witli scale-lA' 
bracts, each beanng a single ych®'' 
flower-head, with numerous yelb* 
rays The leaves are roundish, head 
shaped, and angular, with dark teem 
and are cobwebby above and cover™ 
with cottony down beneath T®’ 
heads of flowers droop before expaS': 
Sion and the stalks lengthen eo®,! 
sidcrably after flowenng The cotton 0*1 
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Coltunbinc (Aqinlegia uk/^oms), plant 
of the Ilanunculacta! family llic wild 
columbine is a purple, blue, or white 
flower, -with five petals, each ending in 
an uncurved spur The cultivated 
varieties arc mime rous, as the plant is a 
favourite species for espenments in 
plant breeding and crossing They are 
perfectly hardy perennials, 12-18 in 
high, in every imaginable colour, from 
pure white, through pale lemon and 
orange to red, violet, and all shades of 
blue The spurs are long and straight, 
or curved 

Colomlnum, the alternative name for 
the clement Ntobttim (gv) 

Columbus’ (1) capital of Ohio State, 
USA, at the junction of the Scioto 
and Olentangy Rs , c 102 m from 
Cincinnati Beautifully laid out, Col- 
umbus possesses imposing buildings, 
wide streets, municipal markets, and 
over 1,000 acres of public parks Tlie 
State University, with its 13,000 
students, is an imposmg structure 
Columbus IS an important commercial 
and induslnal centre coal and agri- 
culture being chief industries Lead- 
ing manufactures mclude iron and 
steel, motor-cars, shoes, agricultural 
tools and glass Oil-refining and meat 
canning are also carried on Pop 
(1930) 290,500 

(2) Town in Georgia, USA, one of 
the most important industrial centres 
of the S Cotton goods form the largest 
manufacture, others being refrigerating 
machines, engines, boilers, furniture, 
bncks and tiles The first cotton mill 
to be worked by electricity in the 
USA was in Columbus The R 
Chattahoochee generates industrial 
power Pop 43,100 

Columbus, Christopher [c 1450- 
1500), Genoese navigator and dis- 
coverer of the Now World He went 
to sea at an early age, and eventually 
went to Portugal to promote a plan to 
reach Asia by sailing w estw ard After 
many disappointments he succeeded 
m obtaining the patronage of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella of Spam and on Aug 
3, 1492, set out wnth 3 ships, of which 
the biggest was only 100 tons On 


Oct 12, land was sighted, probably the t 
present Wathng Islands in the W 
Indies After discovering Cuba and ^ 
Hispaniola, the largest ship, tlie Santa , 
Maria, was lost, and the expedition*' 
returned to Spain In 1493, ‘ 
Columbus sailed with more ships and 
men and discovered the island of | 
Dominica Tins time, he stayed 3 ‘ 
years in the W Indies, but factional 
quarrels broke out, and in 1490 Colum- 
bus returned to Spam In 1493 he set 
out again and touched the N E coast 
of S America The quarrels among 
the colonists continued, and in the 
following year Columbus was sent 
home, a prisoner in chains However, 
his reception was cordial and he was 
taken back into favour by the Court' 

In 1502 he set out for the last time, 
still seeking a passage to Asia, and ex- 
plored the Gulf of Mexico He died 
in Spam in 1500 The town of Colon, 
Panama, perpetuates his name in its ; 
Spanish form | 

Column, an upright support in a! 
building, usually of stone, with ai 
decorated base and capital (? v ) 1 
Used from the earliest times, its ongin 
IS presumably in the use of tree-trunks 
as roof supports in pnmitive building 
Nelson’s Column is probably the beste 
known example in Britain of a column 
used as a memorial stone See aUo 
Architecturl j 

Column, a military formation m'i 
which units are ranged one behind the 
otlier instead of side by side as m line 
The four companies of a battahon m 
column are separated by a distanceequi | 
valent to the frontage of the company, f 
so that line can be readily formed | 
Coluro, see OnsERVAToiRiES I 

Colvm, Su" Sidney (1845-1927), Eng | 
lish critic of literature and art, pub- 1 
lished lives of Landor (1881) and Keats | 
(1887, English Men of Letters series) d 
and an edition of Stevenson’s works ^ 
(1894—7) , as well as several valuable il 
works on engraving and painting He| 
was Slade Professor of Fine Art at| 
Cambndge from 1873 to 1885, andS 
Keeper of Prints and Draw mgs | 
(1884-1912) at the British Museum i 
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CoIwysBay popular sfuidehiiliday conscwosnM* may be lost bctnecn the 
resort of N Wales on the Denbighshire beats This latter condition is known 
co*ist It has a hue promenade more as Stokes Adam s disease 
than 3 m long which links it with the In cerebral tuemorrhage there is a 
neighbouring towns of Rhos-on Sea sudden rupture of a cerebral blood 
and Oil Colwyn I^p (1031) ‘’0M5 vessel It generally occurs in people 
Colza Oil, alternative nsme for »»/•# above the age of iiO in whom the 
oif } blood ves els arein astateofdeteriora 

Coma may be defined as a state of tion Md whose blood pressure has 
unnatural unconsciousness from which bicome high as a r suit of the decreas 
a person can be roused either not at all ing etasticitv of the blood vessel walls 
or only partially and for a very short Thrombosis consist* in a gradual 
penod of time ejottmg of blood in a cerebral blood 

Normal consciousness depends upon vessel until finally the clot sue css 
the continuance of a normal blond fully block* the blood-suppl> to the 
supply to the brain That Is to say braintissue This may occurin people 
the blood must contain adequate of Any age and is caused by a roughen 
quantities of oxygen and the correct ing of the blood vessel wall by such a 
rmportiOB of blood sugar— the latter disease os syphilis or it may result 
being fteither in. excess nor in decrease from a Ictblc flow of blood through the 
of the normal limits In addition the blood vess Is as a result of cardiac 
blood must contain no poisonous or enfeeblemeot foUowing upon e-chaust 
toxic substances And last but not ing d seases 

least it must reach the brain and Cmbol «m which is the third of this 
baviiig reached It must then be drained group of disorders consists of a block 
away age of a cerebral blood vessel by a clot 

It IS described In the article CinuO whKh has travelled in the blood 
UTORv Systeu how m certain cireum stream from another part of the body 
stances there u a dilatation of the This occurs frequently in >'oung people 
bloodvessel* of the body when it is who suffer from rheumatic heart 
(Objected to certain emot onal states disease m whi h condition clot like 
Wlien for Instance the b^y i* m a vegetable formations occur on the 
condition of shock there is a diUta inside of tho heart walls and arc easil> 
tion of an the bloodvessels in the broken oS into the blood-stream as it 
abdomen in consequence of which if flows through The above three 

the body happens to be In the erect conditions take the form of an 
posture— whether this bo sitting or apoplectic stroke 
.standing--^ great quantity of blood Turning from conditions caused bi 
I wiO flow into the abdominal regions lack of normal blood supply to the 
.leaving an insufficient amount to brain tothosecasesinwhi^thereisan 
.supply the brain above As a eonse efficient Iriood supply but a disordered 
qnence of this the brain loses con quality of blood we will take first 
Klousness and allows the b^y to tall the case where the blood docs not con 
.“wp in what IS popularly known as a tatavnoughox>gen Thismaybedne 
! “int to a lack of sufficient hiemoglobin in 

i^pioodlea ness of the brain can also bo the blood to carry oxygen or it mav 
about by loss of blood from be due to an Incapacitation of the 
.the body through wounds or other h*moglobinwhich althoiighpresent in 
jWuuineU and here again the result IS adequate amounts has been damagcif 
^imdar to fainting Put there i* a by poisonous substances The essen 
<4*^°“ ^ioo of the heart in which the tbd part played by hmmoglobta in the 
* very slow— perhaps as slow as carnage of oyxgi-n by the blood is 
^we in *0 seconds— and here too the ex{daincd under Blood in whicb 
wain may g t so little blood that article it is also explained hoiwflack of 
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hmmoglobin is the underlying mechan- 
ism of anmmia It must be explained 
here, however, that in cases of gas 
poisoning by carbon monoxide, the 
essential mechanism causing loss of 
consciousness consists in a combina- 
tion of the hmmoglobin of the blood 
with the carbon monoxide breathed in, 
thus rendering the haimoglobin in- 
capable of combining with and carrying 
the necessary oxygen Poisomng in this 
way IS the cause of death in gas-oven 
suicides, but it is also the cause of 
fainting in streets full of motor-cars 
which are contaminating the atmo- 
sphere by expelling this poisonous gas 
from their exhausts 

Secondly, there is the condition 
where the blood contains cither too 
little or too much sugar, for as already 
mentioned, in both of these cases, 
coma IS produced In the disease 
known as Diabetes Mellitis there is a 
disorder of the pancreas which results 
in too little of a substance called tiisuhn 
being poured into the blood Now one 
of the efiects of insulin is to regulate 
the amount of sugar in the blood If 
there is not enough insailin in the blood, 
the sugar content becomes too high, 
and one of the consequences of this is 
diabetic coma The disease can be con- 
trolled by the administration of insulin 
to the patient, by which process the 
blood-sugar content is lowered If, 
however, it is lowered too much, the 
condition of coma is again produced, 
and IS referred to as insulin coma 
^\'hencvcr it is suspected that coma is 
due to one of these two causes, every 
caution IS necessary, because the treat- 
ment in the one case consists in 
giving sugar to raise its content in 
the blood, while in the other case, 
it consists in giving insulin to lower 
it 

In now turning our attention to coma 
produced by a disordered function or 
disordered structure of the bram-ccUs, 
we are on less certain ground Epilep- 
tic fits are usually followed by a period 
of tincoascioiisness, as are also other 
types of fits such as those following 
recovery from a head injury In 


neither of these can we understand > 
clearly what is the mechamstn, 
although probably we are correct in 
surmising that they are due to somci 
permanent irritation of the brain cel 
which may take the form of pressu: 
by the vault of the skull, or by ma 
adjustment of the structure of tl 
brain tissue 

There are, however, types of uncoi 
sciousness which can be attributed wif 
more confidence to disturbance i 
function , and of these, the types mo: 
clearly understood are those due to tl 
action of poisons of toxic substance 
As an example of the former there 
alcohol, which, like opium and tl 
general anaisthetics, produces its effed 
by retarding the processes which tal 
place inside nerve cells 

I-astly, some reference must 1 
made to that type of disease which is s 
often associated with dropsy, namelj 
kidney disease, or nephritis In tin 
there is an impairment of the functio 
of the kidney to excrete waste producb 
such as uric acid and associated nitre 
gen compounds When these accumn 
late in the blood, they produce a typ 
of irritation to the brain which result 
in a very characteristic and distrcssiii] 
state of affairs, because it is frcquentl; 
followed by a typo of coma which un 
fortunately usually ends in dcatli 
Ihis might be described as an cffcc 
produced by toxins m tlie blood m tin 
form of w aste products it is certain^ 
a convenient method of bringing 
explanation of tins type of coma ink 
line with the other causes Neverthc 
less, this description does provide tha' 
explanation of all the facts whicf 
remain dependent upon the acquisition 
of fuither information 

Finally, wo must mention thattyp*^ 
of unconsciousness which is know'll 
concussion It is believed by soiu* 
people that the mechanism by whid* 
this type of coma is produced lies m * 
damage to nerve cells at the time o' 

tile injury OUiers, however, hold tli' 
theory that the real reason is to h'; 
found in a rupture of the small blood i 
vessels of the brain, producing a ffludi 
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form of apopkctic stroke St* o/mI 

MeNrrciTis I 

Cocta Bremen, coostellation of{ 
small stars sstaatM E. of Leo and I 
above \iTgo According to legend «t 
is the beautiful hair of Q^Sen IJereni'e, 
of Egypt (fe) who consecrated H 
to Aphrodite The constcIUtion is I 
easily visible only on d ar nights, j 
Comaeinet, te» Rea Ivduns I 
ComAsehes, tre Reo Ikdiaks 
C omb (1) A toothed in trumentl 
wed for arranging and smoothing the 
lair The cotab has eaistrd ia vanous 
orms and materials for thousands of 
rears bemgused bythe Egyptians and 
incient Creels The combs that have 
!>eeo found »0 the Egyptian Greek, 
knd Roman tombs are made of either 
l>n*wood ivory or bone To-day 
hey are made chiefly of tortoiseshell 
leVuloid and mdia rubber (2) Term 
tpphed to a piece of machinery for 
dividing flbre in textile mills (3) The 
ted crest surmounting the bead of a 
mV f<) A coRection of honey cells 
from a beehive 

, ^mbe, WOlUffl (1 flMSSS) Cng 
lish anthor Icnoivn to^ay solely for bis 
rear* ef Df Syntax (1809 etc) 
hunaroasaitd some* hat didactic tales 
'n doggerel verse with illustrations by 
Thonias Rowlandson 
. Comhinatloo Lam, ua TKads 
U siov 

Comhmes Tmits and Cartels The 
name trust u usually applied to 
•m amalgamation cr association of 
businesses «ich a view to monopolistic 
control of prices and prodaction witbio 
A certain industry 

^Ithongh monopolies in a Urge 
number of lodustnes were granted by 
the Stuart sovereigns and other in 
stances can be traced from the Middle 
Ages onward the formation of traits 
in their present sense did not becotoe 
important until towards the end of the 
19ih century The earlj part of the 
Industrial Kevolubon notably tn 
Rnglasd had been characterised by 
. absolutely free and unhindered com : 
; petition. It soon became obvious that 
some modificat on of this pnoeiple 


Comhises Tnuts, and Cartels 
would be necessary in the interests of 
soitiider economics 

Haitwav budding in the thirties was 
nndertaken by many scores of small 
conipaoies which made themsclveH 
TCsponsihle for local fines of 40-.i0 m 
in length As these lines were joineil 
up g^ual amal(,am3tion of control 
became inevitable and in 1844 the 
Midland Railway was started with^S 
nuUioas capital to form the Kisis of a 
regional system The advantages in 
economy of management of director 
ship of rolling stock besides the con 
venience of having to deal with onlv 
one authority instead of a dozen or 
more were overwhelming and the 
process of amalgamation u ent on until 
■n 10 1 all Ontish railways were com 
bined into 4 mam systems by Govern 
ment intervention 

Sunilar advantages were to be 
gained by large-scale control is lOdus 
try A large conerra needs little more 
managenieot than a comparatively 
smalt one it can maintain an up-to 
date research department and a staff 
of expert technicians which a smaller 
one could not afiord to do it can 

K ure raw oiatenals more chexpl> m 
obtain better terms fat trant 
'port power advertising etc spread 
Its overhead expenses over a larger out 
Iput and so cheapen the individual 
aroefe produced Moreover waste 
I products which are useless in small 
'quantities may be profltablr treated 
I in bulk Machinery can be more 
economically used by the larger unit 
and installed for minor processes 
which the small business mu t con 
tiDue to do by hand 

In the eighties a movement grew up 
in America for shareholders in com 
petlng companies to assign their 
stock to a holding or trust com 
panvin return for interest therein oil 
and whwky being the first two com 
Imodibes concerned Gradually the 

I tenn trustification was applied 

more widely to the whole 
for enlarging the unit of control 
indnstiy In 1890 the United C 
Supreme Court declared trusts 
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This law was, however, circumvented 
m many ways, and in 1899 the Oil 
Trust of Amenca succeeded m obtain- 
ing a Charter from the State of New 
Jersey, and became officially the 
Standard Oil Company In 1900 183 
industnal combinations were at work 
in Amenca, and in the next year the 
United Steel Corporation was formed 
with a capital of nearly ^300 milhons 
to combme all the steel business of the 
country The form of control was 
that of a new company issuing new 
bonds or stock in exchange for the 
bonds or stock of the constituent 
compames, without, however, inter- 
fenng in their identity All the 
officials of the constituent companies 
w'ere appointed by the new one, and all 
profits pooled 

In Germany a similar tendency had 
crystallised into tlie cmtcl or selling 
syndicate These associations, be- 
ginnmg loosely, but with a gradually 
acquired power of dictating production 
and fixing prices, tended to consolidate 
into the trust form, and m 4 great 
German industries — coal, potash, tex- 
tiles, and steel — did in fact achieve that 
state after the War 

While the trust absorbed tlie 
identity of individual concerns, the 
cartel did not interfere With their 
management or finance beyond tlie 
fixation of prices and production 
The latter form, therefore, was emin- 
ently suitable for international agree- 
ments betiioen similar industries in 
different countries Early examples 
in this field were the International 
Eailmakcrs Association and tlie Inter- 
national Aniline Conxcntion, while 
to-day the Continental Steel Cartel 
allots production quotas to all the 
important European steel industries 
except that of Great Britain, and 
dnides export markets among them 

The trust mosement whicli Ind 
grown to such dimensions in the 
United States and Germany was also 
at work in Great Britain, where it 
more often took Uit form of tacit 
agreements and prn.ate undersland- 
mgs. In some industries, however. 
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combmations grew up, allotting quotas 
to constituent firms, which paid in or 
drew out from a reserve pool according 
as their production was above or 
below the standard set The metal, 
textile, chemical, building, oil and 
petrol industries all had arrangements 
on tlicse lines Another important 
metliod of combmation is by the 
scrv'ice of tlie same directors on the 
boards of several companies, which - 
may continue to trade independently ; 

under tlieir own names i 

Combines arc usually classed as i 
vertical — tliat is to say, those wath 
unified control of successive processes i 
in manufacture— -or horizontal— tliat 
IS to say, those with unified control - 
oi all concerns occupied with the same > 
process Horizontal combination is 
most common in highly skilled indus- 
tries, V’crtical in heavy manufactures. i 
beveral examples of the former are . 
to be found m tlie cotton industry- 
combine such as Erne Cotton Spinner 
Calico iVmtem and Bradford Dycx 
Messrs J & p Coats, controlling th 
majonty output citlier of special pre 
cesses (printing, dyeing, etc ), orspecit 
products such as sowing-cottor 
^ tendency, however, fo 
such horizontal combmations to com 
vertical combination 
controlling all processes from tin 
production of raw cotton to tlie sal( 
of highly finished textiles 
A typical example of the verbea 
combination is tliat of Lover Bros, 
fho controls a large proportion ol 
industry Formed 
1 non capital of £1,600.000, by 

iw/U the company had control over 
more than 1 10 others, and had raised 
ijf to £42 miUions Besides 

in combination of 

, y companies which maiiu- 

cx-tended 

^ “’^^nin control over their 

ininri’Jf “nterials, and theif 

ennir, “elude banking, shipping. 

huilding, whaling,' 
fisW ®d-rcfining, plantations, 

clicmicals, industrial 
Buses, candles, disinfectants, polishes, 
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perfumery and paper In addition 
they have built a l^rge town J\>rt 
Sunlight to house their worlcert 
The incidence of competition In 
diSerenl industries stiH s-anes enor 
inoiisl) In gome particularly cer 
tain forms of land transport a virtual 
monopoly la cssentiil for efficient 
service The practical monopoly of 
the London General Omnihus oom 

B ' and the London UnderpoBiKl 
way Company in their own 
spheres made for a regularity and 
comprehensiveness of service which 
might not be attained with competition 
Yet even this degree of limited 
monopoly has been found insufficient 
and the London Traffic Act of 1S33 
provided for unified control by the Lon 
don Passenger Transport Dosrd of aJI 
forms of city transport— trams boses 
motor-coaches and underground rad 
J’ays In most countries railways 
become the monopoly of the 
state or of a very small number of 
private companies 

Mmaiy indutrul combination has 
te^ed to proceed farthest in tbos 
industries engaged in the production 
®f a tmiform and unvarying product 
w regular demand such as steel 
sevnng-ootton cement 
tobacco Lven here however »«...>! i 
degree of competition »s nearly always 
present and ready to increase imme 
oiately if prices are raised too highi 
Of production is dropped too low ' 
In many other industries with 
rapidly changing products and an 
?‘'“ 5 ^»dable demand such as sh p 
buiidiijg or small manufaclunng 
“^^“‘natlon has made little headway 
On the other hand the variability 
or demand is in itself one cause of the 
number of international 
^Mnen« with regard to the pro 
^ction of riw materials which now 
« tm copper alummium 

an^any other primary p oducts 
This brings us to the eflect of com 
lotions upon prices and production 
ine pnncipal eflect under both these! 

of Stabilisation sUbihsa 
non 01 prices by the eliramat ion of con 
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pctitivc pnce-cuttlng end of output 
by the elimination of over production 
TheoKticall} the combine is able to 
produce gooils more cheaply than the 
'small bim Lut in fact as far as can 
be ascertained its undi puted power 
tends to raise prices slightly above 
their previous level or to prevent them 
falling Prices however will sot be 
raised so high as to incur a fall m 
demand and ag-iin where production 
IS limited in times of falling prices 
with asiniiHr object m snew it is only 
carried to the point of approximating 
supply With demand As a counter 
balancing fa tor the combine tends 
to ensure a higher and stable wa es- 
rate for workers in the particular 
industry 

In general it may be said that the 
trust movement is typical of the mors 
advanced stage of industnal develop- 
ment and IS an attempt to reach 
greater efficiency and greater stability 
in production 

CombtubOB. the process of oxidation 

hen It proceeds with sufficient 
notence and velocity to give rise to 
the easily apparent phenomena of 
light and heat 

Comedy uf Drama 

ComeaiBB, or Eomensky Johann 
Amos (Ifi9'*-16i0) famous education 
ist was bom in Vforavia He was one 
of the 6c*t advocates of the direct 
method of teaching language of the 
use of pictures in education and of 
the teadiing of science The works in 
which he developed these ideas ore 
Janua I ttgiiarum rtsetala flfiSl} and 
Orhs senri efium ptclus (1658) A 
Stimcty (1892) and a Library (1871) 
were founded to propagate his ideals 
of education 

Comets lununons heavenly bodies 
characterised by a long tail The 
mtgin and structure of comets are stall 
DDcertain but the usual vie v is that 
they arc composed of a multitude of 
meteoric fragments not yet coalesced 
into a softd mass moving through the 
solar system independently of the 
planets Thetwo theories as to th e co m 
position of the tad are e th«^pa*t*ftvis 
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compo'it'd of fine matter which streams 1 
out behind the comet, and is blown 
back bv the pressure of light from the 
sun, or that the comet in passing makes 
luminous the particles floating in 
space near the sun 

Conn ts mostlc revoh c in elliptical 
orbits round the sun m periods ranging 
from c J years to r 1 million jears 
“V few follow par.abohc courses and do 
not return Ihose with pcrioils of 
from 3 to ') years are the most numer- 
ous and arc called " Jovian " comets 
because their paths extend to the orbit 
of Jupiter home comets arc bright 
enough to bt conspicuous to the 
unaided eye, others arc only visible 
with the powerful telescopes used in 
observatories hour or live of the 
latter kind are usually seen every 
year Tlic best-known periodic comet 
IS probably Halley s comet, winch h.is 
a penod of c 70 years and was last 
seen in 1010 Other well-known ones 
are Encke’s comet with a penod ot 
just over 3 years, and Bicla's comet, a 
twin, the two halves of which follow 
separate, but similar, orbits It was 
last seen m 1852, and may have dis- 
mtegrated since In 1858 Bonati's 
comet was exceptionally biight , tins 
comet has a period of 2000 years 
Comets are sometimes seen in day- 
light, the last occasion being m 1882 
The earth is believed to have passed 
through tlie tail of the 1801 comet 
Comfrey, a large, handsome plant, 
belonging to the borage family, com- 
mon in watery places and on banks of 
nvers Often found in old-fashioncd 
gardens The stems are branched and 
leafy, 2-3 ft high, winged in the upper 
part, leaves elliptical, pointed, tapering 
towards the base, and runmng down 
the stem , the flowers white, pink, or 
purple, drooping in forked clusters 
Commes, Phihppe de (c 1445- 
1611), French historian, held posts 
at the Courts of Charles the Bold, 
Louis XI, and Louis XII His 
Mdmoires, written between 1488 and 
1493, and first published in Pans, 
1624, contain a highly valuable 
account of his life and times , they 


are marked by an unusually kcc) 
observation and insight info ch.aracter 
and events Scoffs Quentin Dtiru'irri 
contains a portrait of Comines, 
County of Nations, in intemationa 
law, the bond of friendliness and self 
interest bc-twteii nations vHlich lead 
them to recognise each other’.s law; 
and IS the foundation of diploraati 
honours and courtesy 

Commander : (1) In the British navy 
rank below i aptain and above lieuten 
.mt-commandcr (2) yfember of on 
of the classes in certain orders c 
knighthood, r g Commarier of in 
Bath 

A Conimaiidcr~in-Chtcf in the Jiav; 
IS the admiral in chief comm,and at ; 
naval station, f g Consntander-in-Chiej 
Port'sniouth In the army the offic 
exists only in time of war, thus on th 
Western Front in the World Wai 
Lari (then Sir Douglas) Haig was fror 
1015-1019 Commander-in^ Chief of th 
Bntish el tunes it, the Field 
Commandcry, a name given to th 
former grants of landed propert 
belonging to the Knights of bt Join 
of jerusiem A Commander of th 
order w.is placed in charge of cac 
such division 

Commcdia dell’ Arte, a form of carl; 
Italian comedy, directly descends 
from and closely resembling th 
Atellano' Fabula: (qv) It was at Jt 
best in the 17th cent 

Commemoration, the ceremony a 
Oxford at the close of each year whci 
degrees arc awarded It has alway 
been opened by' a Latin oration, am 
is an occasion for visits to the UnivcJ 
sity by friends and relatives of tli 
students It is the custom td bestoi 
honorary degrees on distinguish^ 
persons on this day 

Commendations, see Feudalism 
Commensalism, (lit " table com 
panionship ”), the regular associatioi 
of different species and genera o 
plants and animals living togethei 
but independently Either or botl 
species may benefit by the association 
For example, certain bacteria ant 
fungi grow together on a substratun 
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on which either will grow separately 
but when the bactena are present i 
the fungi grow better and are more 
fruitful In obtaining their food the 
barteru change the substratum im 
proving It for the fungus The 
oiflereDt kinds of bacteria found asso- ' 
ciated in influenza probably belp 
one another m their selection and 
decomposition of food The crocodile 
bnd pecks scraps and parasites from 
the teeth of the crocodile Small sea 
Memones are earned about by cer 
tain crabs by movements of their 
tentacles capturing small animals 
larger ones not completely swallowed 
are seized by the crab The anemone 
^bahly gets more food owing to its: 
“aasportation since it cannot perform I 
' “ovementa for itself Bird s-nest 
OTchis and other saprophytes (f v ) are 
: common in beech woods the trees; 

K ivide the necessary shade and their 
res form the humu* constituting the 
JOod of the aaproph^es The clow 
' “e aaooatlon in eommenjalism the I 
more likely it la to degenerate into 
I P^itjnn {qu) S e alia Svmbio is 
\ .^vominetciij Court, established 18?M> 
t aud pres ded over by asingte judge for 
. of commercial cases lo 

Court St* aha Count 
> Coaiiaeroal Trareller a wholesaler - 
f ‘tpresentative who travels in a specific 
* orders from retailers 

the products of his firm His re 
> ^^neration may be in the form of 
f alary or comm ssion or more usually 
f * combination of the two Tliereare. 
i ^noas organisatons catering for the I 
4 commercial travener 
* h. Treaties, contracts be 

^ relating to commerce 

? ^^Sation jurisdiction tanfls 

5 ^as and other trade matters 

™ado commereial treaties 
f S^Norway in 1217 Sweden 18,4 
^ the famous Con 

' wifh?? '^.Cown'crec and Nawgaton 
y 'be United States m 1816 The 
w^. . 1 " "■''b France in 1860' 

^ wHmiu commercial treaty made 

*. IsJv ‘"8 tarifis The 

^ 8th and 18th cents saw an increase 


19 Comisercial Treaties 

in the trading rights allotted to aliens 
and after c 18‘’0 treaties were more 
whcdly concerned with details of 
tanfls etc The JSthcent Capitu 
lations ^tween European and E 
Countries provided for extiatem 
tonal nghts for European subjects in 
the East {tee Extraterritoriahtv) 
Under free trade Orcat Britain 
'bargained with the most favoured 
nation clause a guarantee that the 
nation in question would receive all 
the privileges and benrtitA of trade 
allowed to any third nation Tin 
concession m ght be made gratuitously 
Or in return for a reduction of tanfis 
or other advantage accorded by 
the other patty In certam cases 
notably in treaties between the Un ted 
States and Hawaii Cuba and 
Mexico stipulation, were made that 
the privileges granted were not to be 
made to any other nxtion Another 
basis for bargaining frequeat on the 
Continent is the maximum and mini 
mum tanflsyslem the formerapplying 
to all countries where spec al treaties 
eoforang the latter ha\ enot been made 
^e post War yean have brought 
a new outbreak of economic nation 
sjism though Gennanywas forced for 
a time to allow most favoured nation 
treatment to the Allies by the f^ace 
Treaty of }{)19 In 192T an economic 
conference at Geneva took some steps 
towards removmg some of the rapidly 
growing restnctions 

The depression of 1930 was re.poo 
s ble lor exchange regulations restnc 
tions and import quotas In 1832-3 
Treat Britain adopted a protectionist 
policy allowing specially favourable 
treatment to the other members of 
the Empire by the agreements of the 
Ottawa Conference 193^ 

Bargaining with other countries 
continued for the conclusion of bilateral 
treati s such as that between England 
and Denmark <1933) m which 
Denmark agreed to admit certain 
Bntish machinery coal metal mano 
factur s etc free to take 80 
per cent of her coal imports aod all 
“ materials required for the manu 
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composed of fine matter which streams 
out behind the comet, and is bloivn 
back by the pressure of light from the 
sun. or tliat the comet m passing makes 
luminous the particles floatmg in 
space near the sun 

Comets mostlj revohe in elliptical 
orbits round the sun m periods ranging 
from c 3 years to c 1 million years 
A few follow parabolic courses and do 
not return Those inth periods of 
from 3 to 9 years are the most numer- 
ous and arc called " Jovian " comets, 
because their paths extend to the orbit 
of Jupiter Some comets are bnght 
enough to be conspicuous to the 
unaided cy c . others arc only visible 
with tlie powerful telescopes used in 
observatones Tour or five of the 
latter kind are usually seen every 
year The best-known penodic comet 
IS probably Halley's comet, which has 
a penod of c 70 years and was last 
seen in 1910 Other well-known ones 
are Encke’s comet witli a penod or 
just over 3 years, and Biela’s comet, a 
twin, the two halves of which follow 
separate, but similar, orbits It was 
last seen in 1852, and may ha\c dis- 
integrated since In 1858 Donati's 
comet was exceptionally bright , this 
comet has a period of 2000 years 
Comets are sometimes seen in day- 
light, the last occasion being in 1882 
"The earth is believed to have passed 
tlirough the tail of the 18GI comet 
Comfrey, a large, handsome plant, 
belonging to the borage family, com- 
mon in watery places and on banks of 
nvers Often found m old-fashioned 
gardens The stems are branched and 
leafy, 2-3 ft high, winged in the upper 
part, leaves elliptical, pointed, tapenng 
towards the base, and running doivn 
the stem , the flowers white, pink, or 
purple, drooping in forked clusters 
Comines, PMippe de (c 1445- 
1611), French historian, held posts 
at the Courts of Charles the Bold, 
Louis XI, and Louis XII His 
Mimoires, written between 1488 and 
1493, and first published in Pans, 
1624, contain a highly valuable 
account of his life and times , they 
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are marked by an unusually kec 
observ'ation and insight into character 
and events Scott’s QitciiHn Durwar 
contains a portrait of Comines 

Comity of Nations, m internationr 
law, the bond of friendliness and sclJ 
interest between nations which lead 
them to recognise each other's law; 
and IS the foundation of diplomat; 
honours and courtesy 

Commander : (l) In the British nav^ 
rank below captain and above henter 
ant-commander (2) Member of on 
of the classes in certain orders ( 
knighthood, c g Commander of t! 
Bath 

A Commandcr-tn-Chtcf in the nav 
is the admiral in chief command at 
naval station, f g Commaitder-xn-Chte 
Portsmouth In the army the offi( 
exists only in time of war, thus on tl 
Western Front in the World Wa 
Lari (then Sir Douglas) Haig was froi 
1916-1919 Conimander-tn-Chtef of tl 
Btiitsh Atmtes in the Field 
Commnndery, a name given to tt 
former grants of landed proper! 
belonging to the Knights of St. Joli 
of Jerusalem A Commander of tl 
order was placed m charge of cac 
such division 

Commedm dell’ Arte, a form of ear 
Italian comedy, directly descendt 
from and closely resembling tl 
Atellanre FabnltB {q v) It was at i 
best in the 17th cent 

Commemoration, tlie ceremony i 
Oxford at the close of each year wh( 
degrees arc awarded It has alwa; 
been opened by a Latin oration, ar 
IS an occasion for visits to the Unive 
sity by friends and relatives of tl 
students It IS the custom td besto 
honorary degrees on distinguish! 
persons on this day 

Commendations, see Ffudalism 
Commensahsm, (lit " table cor 
pamonship "). the regular associatic 
of different species and genera 
plants and animals living togetlit 
but independently EiUier or bo' 
species may benefit by the associatio 
For example, certain bactena at 
fungi grow together on a substratu 
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ctt v^hicb either wdl grow eeparatety 
but tvhen the bacteria are present 
the luDgi grow better and are more 
IruitiuJ Id obtaming their food the 
bacteria change the substratum im 
proving It for the fungus The 
diflerent hinds of bacteria found asso- 
ciated in inflaenra probably help] 
one another in their selection and ' 
decompositionof food The crocodile- 
bird pecks scraps and parasites from 
the teeth of the crocodile Small sen 
anemones are earned about by cer 
taia crabs by mwenventa of their 
tentacles capturing small animals 
larger ones not completely su-alloued 
are seized by the crab The anemone , 
probably gets more food owing to its 
transportatioa since it caonotperfottn 
moiements for itself Dirdsoest 
orchis and other saprophytes (? p ) are 
eommon in beech woods the trees 

I iTOvide the necessary shade andtbcir' 
saves form the fautaus constituting the ' 
fo^ of the saprophyte* The closer, 
the assoeialioo in eommensalisro the 
mote likely it is to degenerate lotoi 
paruitism (g i ) $ « olso Sympiosis ' 

wmmeraa] Court, established 1696 . 
Ud presided over b> a single lodge for , 
the speedy tnal of commeraal eases ir 
the liigb Court Set also Conar 

CommercutI XnTeUee a w^lesaler . 
rcpresentatiic who travels m a specific 
area to solicit orders from retailers 
for the products ol hi* firm His re 
muncration may be in the form of 
salarj or commission or more usually 
a combmatiOB ol the tno There are 
vanous orgaiusations catenng lor the 
comnicrtial tiavelier 
Commercial Itaaiies; contracts be 
tween States relating to commerce 
navigation jonsdiction tanfis 
QUo^ and other trade natters 
England made commercial treaties 
with Norway in 12J7 Sweden 1954 
Portugal 1 03 and the lamou* Con 
ventuan of Commtite and Nsvigatton 
with the United States in 1816 The 
Cobden treaty with France in 18«1 
fhe first commercial treaty made 
reducing tarifis Tbe 
I Bin and 19th cents saw 


in the trading rights allotted to aliens 
and after e 18 0 treaties ivere more 
whcdly concerned with details ol 
tariffs etc The Iftth cent Capita 
^.tiflos between Uuropcan and C 
coontnes pronded lor cxtraterri 
tonal rights for European subjects m 
the Cast (r« EyTBAixRRiTOgiAtiTY) 

Un^ free trade Oreal Britain 
bargained with the most farnored 
nation Clause a guarantee that the 
nation in qacstion would receive all 
the pnvdeges and beneiits ol trade 
allowed to any third nation Thi 
concession might be road gratuitously 
'or in return for a reduction of tarifis 
or other advantage accorded by 
the other party In certain cases 
notably in treaties between the United 
States and Hawaii Cuba and 
Mexico stipulations were made that 
the pnvrlepcs granted were not to be 
made to as> other nation Another 
basu for bargaining frequent on the 
Cootioeot IS the maximum and oum 
JO) (anfisystem theformcrappiying 
, .. all countries where special treaties 
I eolorcing the latter have not been made 
' The post Uar years have brought 
a new ootbreak of economic naton 
a) SID though Cennanv was lamed tor 
a time to allow most lavouitd nat on 
treatment to the Allies by the Peace 
Treaty of 1919 In 19.7 an econom C 
conference at Ceneva took some steps 
towards removiDg some of the rapidly 
giowmc rcstncuons 

The depress on of 1930 was respon 
sibleforescbange regulation* restne 
lions and import quotas In 193 -3 
Crtat Britain adopted a protect on st 
policy allowing specially favourable 
(rratment to the other membtrs of 
the Finpirc by the agreements of the 
Ottawa Conference 193_ 

Bargaining with other countries 
continued fortheconclusion of bilateral 
treaties such as that between England 
and Denmark 11933) in which 
Deamatk agreed to admit certain 
Pntisb machinery coal metal manu 
factum etc free to take SO 
pet cent of her coal imports and oil i >9 
the loatenais required lor the maoit- I 
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frtcturc of htr dairy exports from Great 
Britain, to reduce duties on otlicr 
British goods, etc . while. Great Britain 
agreed to t.ilcc niiniinum quantities of 
butter, eggs, and bacon, and in the 
case of a quota to allow Denmark at 
lt.u.t (12 per cent of her bacon and ham 
imports and 3S per cent of her t'gg 
imports Mctliods of reaching greater 
commerciaf freedom were discussul, 
without miicli concrete result, at tlu 
World Economic Conference (q v ) of 
1033 

Comnunafion, a service m the 
Anglican Book of Common Prayer 
used on Ash Wednesday Its main 
feature IS a recital of curses, culled 
from the Scriptures, against sinners 

Commissar, an adinnnstraliee ofli- 
cial in Soviet Russia of varyang rank, 
the highest being m charge of a State 
department and corresponding to a 
British Cabinet minister, e g People's 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs 

Commissariat, the army department 
which superMses the supply of food 
and forage to the troops, and its 
transport In the British Army the 
duties arc assigned to the Royal Army’ 
Service Corps, svhich is concerned with 
both supply and transport 1 he corps 
IS under the direction of the Director of 
Supplies and Transport, who is a 
member of the Quartermaster-General’s 
branch of the Staff All modern 
armies have a department of supply 
and transport 

Commission, formal document auth- 
orising a person or persons to act in a 
certain way. perform certain functions, 
or hold certain offices Specifically (m 
Great Britain) a warrant signed by tlic 
King conferring a certain naval, 
military, or Air Force rank upon an 
individual, entitling him to exercise the 
authority appropriate to that rank in 
the Navy, Army, or Air Force In 
certain branches of the Civil Service, 
e g in tlie Inland Revenue, a commis- 
sion IS given to a duly qualified officer 
A magistrate holds a commission of 
the peace A warship equipped for 
active service is said to bo " put into 
commission ” 


rhe military’ commission may be 
said to be denxed from tbe feudal 
summons of the King to Ins b'lrons, 
demanding their attend.ance and help 
in home or foreign service “ Coro- 
missions of Array " permitted nobles 
to raise men for particular serwee and 
were given also to )U‘-Iicps of peace in 
times of national emergency Com- 
missions were granted to officers ol 
the National Militi i by' Lord-Eicuti n- 
ants of counties until 1872, before 
which year all commissions, except 
those in the artillery and engineers, 
were obtained by purchase In 1871 
the system of examination replaced 
tliat of purchase, the military colleges 
of Woolwich and baiidburst prov’iding 
the necessary military education and 
organisation Coniniissions are also 
available for university and other 
students who pass the reouisitc 
examinations '>ec also Rank 
Commission, Parliamentary, a com- 
mission .appomted by the King, and 
formed of Lords Commissioners, which 
declares the causes of the summoning 
of Parliament, directs the election of a 
Speaker to the House of Commons, 
and signifies the royal assent thereto 
Other parliamentary’ commissions are 
instituted for the purpose of carrying 
out specific enquiries, o g into an 
election winch is regarded as doubtful 
A Uoyol Commission is appomted 
by the Crown to enquire mto tlie 
fiinctionmg of existing laws, or to 
gam infonuation on social or other 
conditions which may be the subject 
of future legislation The terms of 
reference are specifically laid down and 
may not be exceeded JMombers of a 
Royal Commission receive no remuner- 
ation, but their expenses are defrayed 
by parliamentary grant Tlie report 
of a commission, which may be 
unanimous, or div’ided into a majority’ 
report and one or more minority 
reports, may form the basis of 
subsequent legeslation 

Commissionaires, Corps of, an asso- 
ciation of ex-soldiers of good character 
whoso members are available for 
employment on commissions of trust. 
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to act as messengets portm atten Bri^aiier in the army Commodort is 
doats at buildugs and public cxr not a rank Sfe Rank 
private offices etc Commodm, LndQS (ad 181-19’) 

Comnuysioser a person authorvsed Roman emperor succeeded hts lather 
by letters patent Act of Parliament Marcos Aurelius 180 Following a 
etc. to carry out a public office tg to crmsptracy against him in 183 iSen 
adminUtertheoathtoapersonmalung modus became a tyrannical ruler He 
an affidavit For ComotiJJie ur of frequently took part in gladiatoriaJ 
Attizt set CoVRT displays He was put to death m a 

Conizmtment,anarrantdirectingtbe conspiracy led by his chamberlain 
person named to be taken to prison Cclectns 

either under sentence for enrae or Common Law (1) The law of the 
contempt of court or lor detention Stale as opposed to such foreigTi laws 
pending tnal at the Assiaea or Quarter as may be recognised m its courts 
Sessions A committal is the actual (.) Customary law as opposed to 
decision of the f^urt to send the person Statute Law and by a legal hction 
to prison denviog its force from immemonal 

Committee Originally a body of usage (3) The rules of law as op- 
persons to whom some business was fo the principles of natural 

entrusted now a body elected or justice See also Law EpwitV 
appointed to deal with specitic mat ComaancUce Boot, a collection of 
tus. The Standing Committees of notes observations and memoranda 
th« Ifouso ol uniTDons receive compiled for the sake of reference or 
discuss amend and report upoa alt for the recording of the writers im 
Bills other than mooey Bills except pressioiu at a particular moment 
when these are referred elsewhere htoet of such compilations are is fact 
Other ParliamenUry commutees con commonplace in the sense of being 
aider special nhjects such as railwavs platitudinous and trivial but those of 
police Parhamentary privileges public certain eminent men are of interest and 
accounts etc \ua rAUiAMaNi) The value 

conduct of local gowrament (f r) is Common fleas. Court ol, one of the 
earned on almost entirely t^ogh fornierthreeSuperiorCourtsofCoinmoo 
committees LnwatUestmioster it was an off hoot 

Commitfee of Imperial Defence of the hmgs Council and dealtwith 
created ut IQQa and formerly known as civil actions between subject and sub- 
fte Committee of hational Defence lect In I873it becamea Divisionof the 
It 13 an advisory conned composed of High Court and in 1880 was merged 
the nine pnncipal Cabinet Jtim trie into the Kings Bench Division See 
the chiefs of stafl of the three fighting CowaT 

services the Permanent Secretary of Common Prayer Book of, the official 
the Treasury and anyothers who may manual containing the forms for the 
be summoned to attend venous prayers ntes and ceretnomes 

Commode, occasional table sup- in use in the Chnrcb of England The 
^rted by a cupboard sometimes with first Prayer Book issued rnider Fd 
drawers also T^s piece of furniture ward \ 1 m 1549 is the direct ancestor 
betame very popular in the 1 8th cent of the existing test ui nunreroos 
and marble topp^ specimens with respects it represented a closer follow 
ornaments of metal work arc he ing of pre Reformation Catholic cus- 
quent The lertn U also ai «d to tom than did the later edit ons The 
describe a bedside eupboatd first Ihayer Book remained in use 

Comtaodort, appoiotnient of a cap- only 3 yea« beiof superseded in 153- 
^10 in the Bnt sh Navy discharging lynnewediton which represented a 
dutwA rather more important than more eTireine Protestant po nt of 
those appropnate to his rant Like vie » This recens on was in use for 
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only a few months, being suppressed 
on the accession of Mary, who restored 
the Latin Services 

In 1559, a year after the accession 
of Elizabeth, the Book of Common 
Prayer was again introduced and used, 
but it met svith disfavour among a 
certain section of the ministry Upon 
Elizabeth’s death and the accession of 
James I in 1003, a conference was 
convened by the lung to discuss the 
desirability or othenviso of revision 
Certain unimportant alterations were 
made, and tiio Book remained un- 
touched until 1060 

With the restoration of Charles II, 
the Nonconformists made representa- 
tions to the King to the effect that, 
should the Book of Common Prayer 
again be brought into use (it was sup- 
pressed by Parliament in 1043 for 16 
years) changes would be necessary 
Certain alterations were made, num- 
bering over 200. but these were 
generally Catholic in tone As a 
protest against these alterations, 2000 
Puritan ministers resigned from their 
benefices 

Certain small alterations were in- 
corporated in 1850, 1871, 1901 and 
1922, but the book remains practically 
the &imo as the 1002 edition There 
has, however, been much agitation to 
revise the Book of Common Prayer 
during recent years This has pro- 
bably been inspired by the general 
desire to bring the Prayer Book up to 
the needs of the present day, to 
revise archaic forms of expression, 
and to provide for a greater latitude in 
forms of service, more in accordance 
with the comprehensive nature of the 
Church of England A res ised Prayer 
Book was submitted to Parliament m 
1927 and 1928, but it was rejected 
in June 1928 by 2C0 votes to 220 
The Prayer Book has followed the 
Anglican Church into all Enghsh- 
spcalang countries, but most lands 
where there is a large Anglican body — 
Ireland, Scotland, Canada, S Africa, 
the USA — have produced revisions 
of their owTi 

CommonB, a right which a man has 


2 Commune ol Paris 

in the land of another, deriving its 
name from the commiinitj' of interest 
between the commoner and the ow ner 
of the land There are four kinds ' 
common of pasture, the right of feeding 
one's beasts in another's land , com- 
mon of piscary, the right of fishing, 
common of turbary, a right to dig turf 
and common of estovers a right to tal 
wood for fuel or repairs In popul: 
p.arlancc, the term denotes waste lar 
liclonging not to any one man. bi 
to the inhabitants generally, ova 
which they have a right of pasture, et 
(see ENCLostiRrs) 

Commons, House of, see Parmame.v 

Common Serjeant, an officer of tl 
Citj’ of London, who aids the Itecordi 
at the Central Criminal Court, acts ; 
judge of the M.ayor's Court and leg 
adviser and counsel to the Cit 
Corporation, and performs certai 
functions at the election of city officer 
The post is a Crown nomination an 
ranks next to that of tlio Recorder 

Commonwealth, a form of govon 
ment in which the citizens have 
direct voice It may also denote 
federation of states, e g the Commor 
wealth of Australia, the British Con 
monwealth of Nations In a particula 
sense the term has been applied to th 
penod between the execution c 
Charles I m IC49 and the Restoratio 
in 1000 

Commune, Originally a body c 
citizens in a town possessing a royi 
charter , to-day a group of person 
exercising local self-government unde 
a central authority, especially on th 
Continent The word has severe 
special historic applications, notably i: 
the Commune of Pans (1871), when th 
city, politically estranged from th 
provinces and faced by the Prussia 
armies, elected a Socialist republicai 
committee, which ruled locally froii 
March 18 to May 29, when it wa 
forcibly,fSuppressed The short Com 
munist Rtgimc under Bela Kun n 
Hungary in 1919 is also Imown as " th 
Commune " 

Commune of Pans, The, may b 
termed the first working-class revo 
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Intion \t the e»d of the Fraftco muiust theory *nd modern communist 
Pnissran \\ar (tg 0 I) before the pracfree should be clearly noted The 
terms of peace hod bwn discussed loriner imagined cver> uidmdual en 
the workiojc men and women of Itirts joyu^ freedom from all govemmcnt 
rose in revolt agaicat the Goseroment (anarchy) while the latter develops 
whom they suspected of intrigainx theabsoluteruleoftheStateovereverv 
With reactionary forces On hlarcfa activity of the md Tlual Ihehjsto- 
18 1871 they seized the city and nc^ ^vkKrouod of this change^iver 
prodaimed tie Comnuoe one of the may be Incfly traced Throughout 
principal poiots of their proftrarame the early part of the 19th cent 
being nationalisation of industries ‘kicivliat theory was pr ncipallv in 
v\rti tie assistance of the I'Tossiani favour of aciieying these ends 
however the Commune was over by revolutionary means and cul 
^mvm in iUv of the same year minated in tie famous teach ngs of 
The Commune was an outstanding Mar* When however from the 
tustoncal event and exerted an eighties on vani orthodox Socialism 
taflucnce on working<lass thought gradually gained political power and 
throughout the vrwld the adhesion of inteltectual supporters 

COEUQoaion, Holy the consumption it became more moderate and content 
of bread and vriae as a rehgiouv nte to to approach its objects by coovtitu 
commemoration of Jesus Christs uonal means throughobtaioiegcontrol 
Last Supper with tlis d »ciples on the of the normal machmen of govern 
cveof IlaCruafijuon It is accounted ment A split eiwued and the 

h Sacrament (fs) by all Orthoilos and extremuu or anarchist communists 
CatbniR Chnstians aod by all Pro- v»ho hoped to obtain a state of no- 
tesUnt bodies save those vhich have government by the use of revoluhon 
rejected the Sacramental conception ary force were expelled from the 
Utogetber such as the Soewtv of Secood lotsnatiooiU in 1896 by the 
jPTwDds Orthodox and Catholics be constitutional Socialists and became 
heve that the bceaj aod wine recei «d a small anarchic mmonty in all 
M changed into the actual Bodv and countnea In Russia the Socialists 
Blood of Chrut (sec TKAVsboecsmiA themsel cs being rigorously sup- 
TMN) Latherans and some other pressed remained of necessity revolu 
TTutestant sects that the Body and tionary in their methods and auto 
Blood of Chnst are present together matKallv found themselves m th 
With the bread and wine (f-onjufr- Communist camp though even here 
stenriarton} other Protestants that smaller factions sought to attain their 
the bread and wine symbolise or are aims by coasUtutional means 
the vehicles of a spiritual participation Commumst thought now developed 
>n tie Body and Blood of Chnst away from the idea of no-govemment 

CoDifflttnum Although Comnun to that of cUss government It held 
m theory may be traced back as far as as did the Socialists that communal 
Plato s Rtpubl e and the Gospels nod contxd of tie means of production was 
Its praci ce to early Christian and later necessary but it behevd that this was 
“cmtftic communities its modem only tobeobtainedby vioientactionon 
la an ontgrowti of indnstnal the part of the proletmat with the 
Socialism (f p ) with which it was loog object of destroying the capitalist 
gmonymous The primary aim of system which, it maintained roust 
o^movementsisnovrthecontrolofall inevitaUy lead to their further muery 
the machinery of wealth aod prodne Aljpowerwastobeplaced in the hands 
tion by the community and its ad of the workers who were to form a 
mimstration for the common benefit of dietator«hp of the proletariat and 
all At the outset however the radical eventually to achieve a classless 
epposbon between historical com society not by the assimilation of all 


Communism 
towards a mean, but by the annihilation 
of the capitalist and taotirgcois classes 
On these modified lines Uic Com- 
munists worked in many countnes, 
notably m Germany under Karl 
Liebknecht as Spirtacists. and in 
Russia as Bolsheviks (who broke away 
from the Menshevdes or Republican 
Socialists in 1904) 

Xlie confusion and upheaval of the 
World War, which had split the 
moderate Second Intern itionnl, brought 
new adherents and opportunity to the 
Communists In Russia tlie Socialists 
overtlirew the Tsarist Government in 
1017, and first the Menshevik Repub- 
licans, and in Oct the Bolshevik Com- 
munists, took control Government 
by Soviets or Workers’ Councils 
rapidly became the normal mctliod of 
administration, and in the years that 
followed an attempt was made to 
organise a completely Communist 
society The success of the Russian 
Communists in obtaining power gave 
new force to the movement in other 
countries, and short Communist 
rfgimcs were precariously maintained 
m 1019 in Bavana under Kurt Eisner 
and in Hungary under Bela Kun, while 
smaller parties were organised in many 
other countries Tliese national parties 
were joined in the Tlurd (or Com- 
munist) International in March 1919 
Meanwhile, Russia became the 
fountain-head of Communist thought 
and experiment Holding with Marx 
that where there is more than one class, 
the State is an exploitation by one 
class of the rest, the Communists aimed 
at a single-class proletarian society 
This they did by crushing all capitalist 
and bourgeois influence, and concen- 
trating power among the most 
advanced of the working class, who 
maintained their rule by force 

"rhis Communist minority, having 
gamed complete control of the State, 
-proceeded according to its programme 
to nationalise all industry and to 
attempt the collectivisation of the 
land The former aim was carried out 
without great difficulty, and although 
Lenin’s New Economic Policy of 1923 
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permitted a considerable amount of, 
private business activity, the dis- 
abilities under which the individual 
trader worked in comparison with thc| 
size and resources of State enterprise 
kept the reactionary movement small 

In agriculture, however, it wa 
difiictilt to procure the participation c 
the peasants in collectivisation, an 
the common reply was a refusal t 
grow and supply the grain necessai 
for the towns Acute famine threa 
ened several times, and a more gradui 
policy of collectivisation and of largi 
scale State farming was embarkc 
upon 

Not only industry, but also bankir 
and foreign trade, were rctainc 
exclusively in the hands of the Stat 
and these two latter weapons pro\'C 
decisive in the maintenance of contre 
In 1028 a vast project of indnstnalisi 
tion and large-scale State farmm 
called the Five-year Plan (? v,), w; 
embarked upon, partially wuBi tl 
object of making the State independei 
of foreign trade and peasant-farmer 
It was completed in 1032, nlthoug 
very far short of the schedule 
second supplementary Five-year Pla 
began in tlic following year 

In tlieory the administration of tl 
USSR by a senes of Soviets < 
councils, from local to national, 
independent of the Commumst Pari; 
So far it seems as though the sjrstci 
can only work efficiently with a stror 
and all-powerful Communist dictate: 
ship at the head The pendulum hi 
swung to the farthest extreme Froi 
an advocacy of no-government. Con 
munism has at last reached the sta1 
of absolute dictatorial State-control 

The Third International maintait 
its headquarters at Moscow, an 
engages m revolutionary propagand 
tlirough its affiliated groups in a 
countries Its influence is, quif 
naturally, greater in time of hardshij 
depression, and unrest, less in time ( 
prosperity Pursuing an anti-m 
perialist policy, its activities are par- 
ticularly noteworthy in the countries of 
the Middle and Far East which abut 
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are raised Turtles abound"^ 
besides Russia a r^rf are important 
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I Companies. Chartered »< Cou 
»»A*nr JoivT Stock 
Companies City or livery A sur 
. vival of the mediasval craft guild 
I system in the form of societies and 
.corporate bodies existing in the City 
jof London Kfembers of the com 
panics onginaUy wore elaborate cos 
ijume uniform or hvery At first 
. formed for the regulabon of trade and 
production they accnmnlated large 
eodowments which are now mainly 
I'dCToted to trchtucal education and 
chanty There are 78 City Com 
pasies remaining .nearly 40 with their 
I own halls The 1 most important 
order of eiv« prwedence are 
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Company Joml Stock, method of 
nnancing enterprise by public sub- 
I s^ption of capital in stoch or 
I shares of limited amount, rewarded by 
J» proportionate division of profits. 
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pany (1000), the Bank of England 
(1094), the Iludson’s Bay Company, 
for example — received authority and 
exclusive trading rights from the 
Crown, and, though individual niein- 
bers could not be made responsible 
for the debts of the company, had 
complete independence in working 
A now form of company grew up .at 
the end of tlio centurj' with transfer- 
able shares, and not incorporated 
Act of 1710, following the notorious 
South Sea Bubble, endeavoured to 
suppress these as fraudulent, but, 
failing in its object, was repealed in 
1825, when the aggregate c.apital of 
joint-stock companies was already 
estimated at /200 milhons Tlie 
enormous industrial expansion of the 
early 19th cent was financed in- 
creasingly by Joint-Stock Companies, 
and in the railway boom of the 
eighteen-forties such huge sums were 
raised (over millions by the Midland 
Railway) that some permanent legal 
status became necessary In 18‘14 
they had received the right of suing 
and being sued as companies . in 
1844 provision was made for regis- 
tration and incorporation , and in 
1855 the principle of hmitcd liability 
was finally settled, whereby the liability 
of the members for the debts of the 
company does not extend beyond tlic 
amount of their share-holdings 

In the United States, the joint- 
stock company has little legal status, 
IS uncontrolled except by the indi- 
vidual States, and its place is largely 
taken by the corporation (y v ) 

The private company allows pro- 
vision for private control, wuthout the 
publicity involved by corporations 
Public subscription is disallowed, the 
negotiation of shares restricted, and 
the number of stockholders must not 
be less than 2 or more than SO A 
similar arrangement, tlie GmbH 
(Gescllschaft mtt beschrdnktcr Ilaftung), 
IS permitted m Germany 

Enormous sums are raised yearly 
on the Stock Exchanges of the world 
for the flotation of new companies, the 
average rate of interest guaranteed 


depending upon the amount of com- 
petition for available money and the 
security of the company concerned 
In 10.10 there were in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland 113,000 jomt- 
stock companies with a paid-up 
capital of /5,534 millions 

Company Promoter, a person or 
firm engaged m the business of form- 
ing and launching new companies 
riie work consists in dr.awmg up the 
articles of association, finding direc- 
tors, advertising, and issuing shares to 
the public 

Company-promotion is fairly profit- 
able, especially at a time when the 
public is eager for new opportunities 
to invest in speculative undertakings , 
but smee the promoters usually cease 
to take interest in a company once it is 
formed, a good many companies have 
been fraudulently floated which in- 
volved investors m severe losses 
The term " Company Promoter " has 
for this reason come to carry a good 
deal of opjirobium, but there arc a 
number of reputable firms and indi- j 
viduals engaged m the business, and { 
m so far as they assist sound and 1 
profitable ventures at their inception, f 
they perform a useful function i 
There is no hard-and-fast lino between; 
a company promoter and an issuing! 
house (j V ) 

Compass, Manners’, a device which' 
enables the direction of the eartli’s 
poles to be found without observation 
of the heavens Two principles are 
used m the construction of such in- 
struments , one depending on the 
earth’s magnetic field, and the other 
upon tlie rotation of the earth upon its 
axis The latter principle has only 
quite recently been successfully applicc 
to practical construction, but the faci 
that a pivoted magnetic needle oi 
other magnetised body will point in a 
direction approximately N and S has 
been knoivn from very early times If 
ivas at one time believed that tli£ 
Chinese wore in possession of this 
invention as long ago as 2000 n c , but 
no authentic Chinese record is Icnoivn 
of carher date than the end of the 13th 
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lings being observed from point to 
I point The actual process of tesiinr 

|cated than muht be expected for the 
laet that the ship contains both per 
.manent and induced mi luitsm (ov) 

I must be taken into ac ount 
1 Compasses for aircraft are of two 
‘ypes a modification of the liquid 
compass known as the aperiodic 
\conpass and still 1 ss susceptible to 
vibration and rapid motion and the 
..’irtA imfurroeconipasi described under 
'Aerial Namcation The airman 
. also uses the twin indicator a pivoled 
gyroscope which may be regarded as a 
I transition to the gyroscopic compass 
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Apart from disturbance bj the iron 
and steel of the ship the magnet*, 
compass suffers from the draw back that 
the earths magnetic field is far from 
be og everywhere N and S m direc 
tKm either with reference to the geo- 
graphical poles or the socalled 
magnetic poles The course must 
therefore always be corrected lot the 
local dtelinahoH that is the angle 
Iwtween the magnetic meridian and 
tto true mendian by reference to the 
ch^ this angle vanes both slowlv 
“d progressively over years and 
CCTtonea and rapidly dunng magnet c 
In eertam places the earth a 
magnetic field is greatly distort 
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the presence of deposits of magnetic' 
material For these reasons the gyro- 
compass {see Gyrostat) is rapidly 
superseding the magnetic compass 
for use on ships It consists of a heavy 
wheel which rotates very rapidly, and 
so supported that the rotation of the 
earth causes it to set itself true N and 
S It requires the very highest degree 
of mechanical shill and precision in its 
construction, for the gyrostat revolves 
at no less a speed than 20,000 revolu- 
tions per minute, and it is, therefore, 
expensive and quite unportable The 
magnetic compass therefore retams its 
value on sea and land for small craft, or 
exploration, and for surveying 

Compasses, instrument used for 
drawing circles, or, m the form known 
as dividers, for comparing lengths with 
a scale or marking ofi from a scale It 
consists of two rods pivoted together 
at one end and carrying at the other 
either two points, or one point and a 
pen or pencil The beam compass, used 
when the lengths to be measured or the 
circle to be drawn are large, consists of 
a straight flat bar provided wnth 
blocks sliding upon it, carrying sharp 
pomts, or one point and a pen or pencil, 
and capable of being clamped by 
screws to the bar 

Compensated Dollar, a system of 
managed currency, put forward in 
America by Prof Irvmg Fisher, by 
which the gold value of the dollar 
would be vaned to keep its purchasing 
power always constant With a fixed 
gold value, the amount of goods which 
the dollar can buy will vary according 
to (a) the supply and price of gold, and 
(6) the amount of goods available 
This fluctuation is extremely incon- 
venient, one of the causes of the trade 
cycle, with its booms and depressions 
and their attendant evils Prof 
Fisher's compensated dollar would in- 
volve tliat, instead of gold being fixed 
and commodities \ariablc in relation 
to money, commodities would be fixed 
and gold variable 

Competihon (econ ), the economic 
system which allows of the free en- 
trance and action of individual enter- 


prise in all branches of trade and in 
dustry It is held to achieve in the 
most natural manner the equilibnum 
between supply and demand, and is 
contrasted woth monopoly, or unified 
capitalist control over a certain field, 
and with socialisation, or national 
ownership of all means of production.' 
The entirely free play of competition 
was advocated in early industrial days 
by the laissez-faire school, but has 
smee been somew hat modified by the ad- 
vantages obtained from amalgamation 
and large-scale organisation See also 
Combines, Industrial Organisation 
Compi6gne, histone French town, m 
Department Oise, 60 m N N E of 
Pans, noted for its fine park and 
general holiday amenities It stands 
on the R Oise Pop 17,300 

Composite Family (hot ). The 
Composite form the largest family of 
the vegetable kingdom, composing 
some 12,000 species, mostly herbs, and 
spread over the whole world Lettuce, 
endive, chicory, and artichoke are 
economically 
valuable, dah- 
lia,aster,chrys- 
anth e mu m , 
sun flower, 
coreopsis, and 
gaillardia are 
garden plants , 
and the dan- 
delion and 
daisy are com- 
m O n wild Cooipositai (Floral Djagiam) 

flowers belonging to this family 

The dandelion, which is such a per- 
sistent weed, has a well-developed tap 
root which has great regenerative 
powers so that even a small piece of it 
left in the ground produces a new 
plant A large number of flowers is 
produced in each capitulum, with a 
mechanism whereby self-pollination is 
ensured should cross-polliiiation fail, 
the style pushes up through the nng of 
stamens and spreads its ripe stigmas to 
receive pollen brought by insects 
from another flow er, the stamens ripen, 
and shed their pollen later The 
stigmas then curl downwards and back 
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wotitl eUirs Ixn dirst sharp sand 
burnt turf and well-scalled moss 
CoBpouna I li m ) a substance 
I coirpiMcd f fsriormorrel menu ani 
dif nng from a mixture ui that these 
I are present in a ci nstant proportion 
> r'ilter how nr wlirre the compound 
spared Sr* eU Cnaui ray 
I Comrrmed Air Th u-k < J air 
j under } res urc 1 r all ki d ol purposes 
! IS continually mefc\ mg n pite >f the 
fact that as a means 1 transmitting 
.power it IS esc eningly in (li lent (ire 
|0*tf* Ihivsi At IhioeeaTies urj 

a source ol power c >raj rosed air 
I — — sinlv u e*J for srnall r«c p acaintf 
tooti such as rock dnl * nveters n ad 
break r» chipping chisels and tools 
I for clcanirg boden and dressing sur 
face* It IS also larg l> u erl in con 
‘nectron with aul^nuiic anJ $emt 

( as/eman >wa<A rr* in which motions 
are required at intrrvais Uu* is 
especially useful when such motions 
are luble t meet with r*sisUnc« 
which would lead to damage if they 
rwmre performed by non >vJding ma 
chine paru. The conpressedsiir bmke 
Its Urgely ured on radway* Anoth r 
I important field for compressed air is 
jpnr "la/ic <fiipa.cA tuU* through 
I which cylindneaJ cases coaummg 
[letter* etc are blown 

An important development la the 
iwtecf compressed air con istsiniUuse 
lor »pr«y( g fraiiti and tar titer upon 
•’”*•“■*7 Tliis method of painting 
1 • • * ''*fy much more economical 

In IaI mr ilian in matertal has 
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pose of cleaning castings, dressing 
stone, frosting glass, and cleaning 
scale and rust from metal surfaces It 
frequently also greatly hardens the 
surface, the effect produced being 
similar to that of cold rolling 

In tunwllmg, especially m soft 
ground, it is necessary for the work to 
be carried on under considerable pres- 
sure, and the workers are able to main- 
tain’ good health and working effici- 
ency, so long as the release of pressure 
IS accomplished sufficiently slowly If 
pressure is released quickly the nitro- j 
gen dissolved in the blood under high 
pressure is released in the form of gas, 
arrests the circulation of the blood in 
the capillary blood-vessels, and also 
produces nervous disturbances This 
IS known as caisson disease, and its 
avoidance is only possible by releasing 
the pressure slowly, when the nitrogen 
IS evolved tlirough the lungs 

Compton, Fay (6 1894), English 

actress, made her d^but at the Albert 
Hall in a Christmas play, 1006, and 
on tlio regular stage in 1911 with The 
Follies at the Apollo Her numerous 
successes include performances m Peter 
Pan, Mary Rose, Romeo and Juliet, 
Autumn Crocus, and Once a Husband 
She took up film Mork in 1928, and 
has appeared in Fashions in Love, A 
Bill of Divorcement, Tell England, etc 
Compton Effect, tlio experimental 
proof by A H Compton in 1923 that 
X-rays, scattered by falling on a solid 
such as carbon, arc altered in frequency 
The scattered rajs were found to be of 
tw'o kinds, one having the same fre- 
quency as the original X-rays, the 
other a less frequency If X-rays 
consist of single photons " or cor- 
puscles similar in size to electrons, but 
moving witli the speed of light, and arc 
scattered by colliding witli the elec- 
trons, tlic Compton effect can be 
exactly calculated This experiment 
thus affords proof that light must be 
at once wave-likc and particle-like in 
nature {sec Quantum Theory) 

Compulsory Service, see Conscrip- 
tion 

Compurgation, ancient form of pro- 
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cedure in cnminal cases whereby a 
prisoner succeeded if he could find a 
sufficient number of people, depending > 
on the gravity of the charge, to swear ' 
to his innocence See also Jury i 
Comte, Auguste (1708-1857), French | 
philosopher Largely influenced by j 
Saint-Simon from 1818, in 1826 he be- j 
gan a course of lectures which attracted 
some of the most famous men of his 
day After the third lecture he was 
seized with an attack of mental de- 
rangement and attempted suicide , 
but after about a year his reason was 
restored and he began his active work 
again, securing an appointment as 
examiner to prosuncial schools J. S. 
Mill was corresponding wuth Comte 
before 1842, and Mill’s System of Logic 
owes much to Comte’s influence . 
later, when the Frenchman had 
offended important people and lost InS 
income. Mill raised a subscription for 
Inm in England 

The whole of Comte’s teaching, 
known as Positivism, insists that a 
moral transformation is necessaiy 
before any real advance can be made, , 
and that altruism must conquer on; 
every plane of life He would elcvate| 
humanity to the throne of the divinej 
and make man inhuman, but he has' 
added greatly to the field of thought , 
and the matter of liis w-ntings, including 
CaUchismc positivistc (1862) and Cows 
de philosophic positive (1830-42), is of 
sufficient interest and importance to 
defeat the narcotic effect of his style 
Comus [ko'mOs], Greek god of 
festivity He was the cliicf figure in 
Milton’s masque of that name 

Concealment of Birth, see Birth , 
Concopcidn. (1)S prorunco of Chile. 
The surface consists of the lower slopes 
of the Andes in tlie E , sloping into 
great plains in tlie W and centre An 
important cattle-raismg district, the 
region is extremely fertile, and pro* ' 
duces large quantities of wheat, wine, 
and timber There are good coSl 
deposits near the coast Industries 
include wool, flour-milling, and minmg. 
Chief towns are Talcahuano and Con- 
cepcidn, tlie c.apital, an important 
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trading and manufacturing centre 
»tucli has several times been damaged 
b> earthquakes Distilling brevnog 
and flour milling are earned on Are* 
of province 4 40(> sq a pop pro* 
Vince {1930) 3 9 600 town (193-1 
600 ('*) A busy river port or 

Paraguav on the I’anguay A Th 
aurroiintjing regions are largely infer 
tile and the only notable lOLaJ exj>ort 
is Paraguay tea lop 11000 many 
of whom arc Indians 

Cosceptloti sei itBrKooLcrrvE 

System 

Concert, a form of musical entertain 
meet known in England in the mid 
I7th cent which grew to (xipulariiy 
early in the 18th cerit when London 
became a eityi here the world s finest 
musicians could be heard One lam 
ous concert hall was the St James a 
where many fa\0unte artists of the 
19Uicent such as Joachim Piatti and 
Sarasate were frequently heard After 
the demolition of St James a tiall 
11003) theprlaopalorcbestraleoscerts 
uclnd ng (the perennial PremtiraJtt 
have been given at the Queen a Hall 
while celebrities are more often beard 
iBihehugeAlbcrtltall at Kensington 
Concerts on an enormous scale are 
popular to-day m the U S \ where 
there are many great auditonuios in 
eluding the famous open air Holly 
wood DowL 

Concertina, a free reed pneumatic 
instrument invented by tSTieatstooe in 
18‘’9 it u of hexagonal shape has 
a keyboard at either end and is 
operated by the action of a bellows oo 
the reeds It has a range of over 3 
octaves 

Concert ot Europe the name gi cn 
to the attempts made during the I9th 
cent, to settle the aflairs of Europe 
by common action on the part of the 
Great i owers. Ihe second Treaty of 
Pans in ISIS renewing the alliance 
between Russia I russia Austna and 
Great Bntam, laid down that r epr e- 
sentatives of these Powers should meet 
periodiciuiy to discuss matters of 
uiterest to all Xleetinga were held at 
the Congress of Aix la-Chapelle (g v } la 


I Conclave 

>816 Troppauin I8'*0(g 0 ) andVerona 
in 18 ^ 1? t ) This system of pcnodiv 
mectinirs was broWcu up by Canning 
(ft>) bn-lish Poreign \finister who 
refused to atteni one summoned at 
bt leter burg in IS 1 Ihe mam 
point of difl renco w-is ovir the right 
of the Great Powers to interfere in 
the internal affairs of States 

The system of settling matters of 
common interest by confer nci, went 
on each conference bemi, summoned 
aj koc tg the Congresses of Berlin 
in 18 S to settle the 13alka a Ques 
tun and in 1886 to settle certim 
Vfnean qu stions The Concert of 
Europe ceased to exist on the formn 
Gon of the Tnple Alliance and tiic 
Triple Entente Its place has to 
some extent been taken by the Con 
ference of Ambassadors i orkin" side 
by side with the League of Sabons 
This has been concerned among toth r 
things with the Vilna disputeJlO 0) 
and with the ItaJo Greek unllict 

{19-4) 

CODCiUattOO, the settlement of n 
di^iute by reference to a commi sjon 
which makes a report but does not 
give an award or judgment Hie 
Ministry of Labour u empo ered 
to appoint concilutors for dispute 
between ivorkinen and employers and 
to register coacilution boaids for a 
similar purpose 

Coadara (1) The assembly of 
Cardinals which takes place imme- 
diately after the death of a Pope for 
the purpose of electing his successor 
It IS attended by all tlie C^dmals 
resident in Rome and such of the 
foreign cardinals os can reach the city 
Within a suted interval of fifteen to 
eighteen days. Oo the assembly of 
the conclave the Cardinals are secluded 
from the outside world until tbo 
election IS over each is allotted a suite 
of rooms and all meet three tunes 
daily TO the Sistine Cfaapd to ballot for 
the new Rope Ballots are repeat^ 
until one candidate secures the suf 
frages of two-thirds of those present 
whereupon — subject to acceptance by 
haa — he becomes 1 ope and is 
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as soon as possible after the election 10th cent., among the most recent 
(2) Any pnvate council meeting being those incorporated in the Lateran 

Concord : (1) State capital of New Treaty signed by the Pope and Signor 
Hampshire, USA, on the R l^Icm- Mussolini on behalf of Italy in 1029, 
mac some , distance inland Printing and the concordat between Nazi 
and publishmg, textiles, and granite Germany and the Holy See signed in 
quarrying arc the most important July 1033 Perhaps tlie most famous 
industries There is a municipal air- of medimval concordats was that of 
port The State capitol is a striking Worms (1122), which settled the ques- 
edifice The town has been capital of tion of investitures 
New Hampshire since 1808 Count Concrete, a composite material made 
Rumford, the scientist, and Mrs Eddy, of broken stone or bnck fragments, 
the apostle of Christian Science, sand, and gravel united by a binding 
were born here Pop (1930) 25,200 agent, such as cement or lime, and 
(2) Small toivn in l^Iiddlesev county mixed with water Sometimes metal 
(Massachusetts) m picturesque sur- is embedded in " reinforced ” concrete 
roundings It was an early centre of to give it additional strength The 
the colonial resistance to England, and matrix nowadays is usually Portland 
an expedition dispatched to seize cement Concrete is used in great 
arms here led to the Bntish reverse at quantities for many purposes, most 
Lexington (1775) Concord w'as the widely for the foundations of houses 
residence of R W Emerson, H D Every building in London which is not 
Thoreau, and Nathaniel Hawthorne on a natural bed of gravel must have a 
Pop c 7500 concrete bed at least 0 in thick The 

Concordance, as a literary term, is proportion of cement to other material 
applied to an alphabetical list of words is c 1 part in 8 for this type of concrete 
occumng in a particular book or used Another great use for concrete is m 
by a particular author, giving refer- breakw-aters and dock walls Bags of' 
cnccs to the places vs here they occur concrete are often lowered into the sea, j 
The most famous example is the con- and the bottom bag, still plastic, j 
cordance to the Bible originally com- adapts itself to the sea floor , some- 
piled by Alexander Cruden (1st ed times the concrete is moulded into* 
1737), and other Biblical concordances blocks and laid m position with cranes 
are those of Young and Strong A third way of constructing a concrete' 
Concordances have been compded for wall is by hlhng a wooden framework 
the works of many authors, such as wnth concrete Iron caissons were em- 
Homer, Vergil, Shakespeare, Shelley, ployed m this way at Zeebrugge to cast 
and others huge blocks Concrete w as used for 

Concordat [j>ron konkor'dat] many purposes in the World War, and 

Originally any pact or agreement, its value as a building material was 
later one between ecclesiastical and proved, so that, after the War, it came 
secular authorities, and especially to be used for houses 
between the Pope and a temporal Reinforced concrete is also Icnown as ' 
ruler concerning ecclesiastical matters armoured concrete and ferro-concrete 
withm the latter’s doraams A con- The strengthemng metal is generally 
cordat may take the form of a papal steel in the form of bars at definite 
bull incorporated mto the legislation distances apart in the concrete and 
of the country, simultaneous and connected by cross-bars "Ihe ingre- 
identical Acts signed by the Pope and dionts are well mixed dry and again 
the sovereign, or a mutually signed after wetting, and tlie concrete is 
treaty The first English concordat placed m position before it begins to. 
was concluded by Henry II in 1107 set. and is compressed into the moulds 
Many Continental concordats occur to ensure compactness It is protected 
through the Middle Ages and up to the against getting too dry by wet sackmg ' 

I 
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or by watenni; It caocot be Uld in powerful noble io France He sop 
temperattires below 39 F and froien ported the regent Anne against thr 
concrete h useless The object ol the Fronde 1049 but was arrested lOi/l. 
steel is to resist the tensile and shear Ills wife aided bv the new 1 rondo, 
ing stresses to which concrete is a forced Anne to release him and b« 
f relatively poor resistor The concrete fought first for the insurgents and then 
I is thoroogbly mixed by macbmery and for the Spaniards till the peace ol 
poured into wooden moulds in the IttiO when I^uu \IV pardoned him 
position It is required to occupy The He failed in his claim to the Polish 
moulds are removed when it has set throne but led the French to victory 
The steel rods arc added while the COD against William of Orange 1674 and 
I Crete is m the mould Peinforeed con against the ImpenaJ general Monte- 
, Crete walls can be much thmner than cucculi 167a He devoted his last 
brickwotVi and are mote plastic dotiog years to literature and religion 
I construction Thev arc resistant to Condenser HectneaL The elec 
fire and impermeable to water and are trical condenser consists of two 
not affected b> vibration Reinforced conductors of considerable area sc 
' concrete is a favourite building ma arranged as to have a comparatively 
I tcnal for warehouses bridges light large electrical capacity {se Elec 
1 houses docks etc and for weight iricity) The word large is purely 
bearing fire resisting floors relative as compared with the circmO 

General Pest Office is buUt of rem and conditions under which the con 
forced concrete The appearesee of denser is used The earliest condensci 
tueh buildings can be improved by was the l^yden jar discovered lo 1741 
foeiBg with stone by ion Kleist and independently d» 

I CoserebQD, a collection of mineral covered 3 months later at the Umver 
' materia] derived either from the sur sity of Leyd a The firm commas 
nnsding rock or (tom water pctcoU until quite recently consisting of a 
, ^ng through it round a centre so as to glass vessel coated in ide and out with 
forma nodnle Generally the cesUeof tinfoil to within an inch or two ol the 
deposition is organic a ibeU fish bone top was very soon developed Glasn 
etc The moat trequent inuierals to however is not a satisfactory diele tne, 
form concretions are 8il ca pyntes and since on account o! its attract on foi 
^cite A concretion may form a moisture it is not a good insulator 
otelU slo t due to water percolating Moderncondensen are chieflyof twe 
to the centre through cracks dissolsnag kinds those with a high capacity 
the nucleus and laying down some coasisliog of very thin metal foil separ 
mineral m its place and also in the ated l^solid di lectnc andthosewith 
cracks of entry the effect resembling a low capacity consisting of m taJ 
the body and extended legs of a beetle plates separated by air Tie lattei 
Jn a true concretion the central mate type is generally made to be variable 
nal is deposited first and the nodule Iheptatestakingthefoimoftwosctsoi 
grows by addition ol layers from with parallel sectors or vanes one set ol 
out See a/so SecRETIOV which can be rotated so as to enlei 

Concussion see Coma more or leis deeply the spaces betwees 

Condi [pron kokdI] lools II d« the other s t The capacity of a con 
Bourbon, Pnnee do (1C-I-16S0J the denser w th a solid diel ctric depend 
ETcat Condi French general As upon the die/eer icro sta t{spec}ici 
Duo dCnghien he defeated the d efneespan/ri of the latter but more 
Spanish at Uoctoy 1643 thus cstab importaatlronfapract calpomtolview 
lishing the period of French ascend isitsdiehclneAissandifir/ c/ esirenpk 
ancy With Turenne ho repulsed the The use ol condensers apart Iron 
Imperial forces 1644-6 He became wireless telegraphy and tei phonj li 
pnnee 1646 and was now the moot continually increasing they 



Condenser !■ 

regularly used, e g , to improve the 
power factor of alternating-current 
installations Very large capacities in 
very small space are given by cUctro- 
lyltc condensers, in which use is made 
of the fact that aluminium and various 
other metals v ill not pass current when 
used as the positive electrode or anode 
in an electrolytic cell Two aluminium 
plates dipping in a suitable clcctroljdc 
will therefore not pass an alternating 
current, but they form a condenser of 
very large capacity Such condensers 
arc chiefly used for smoothing sources 
of voltage Sec also ELrcTRicixt , 
Wireless 

Condenser, Thermal, an apparatus 
employed to cool a vapour so as to 
cause it to condense to a liquid Con- 
densers are chiefly used in connection 
wiOi the distillation of liquids, and with 
engines dri\tn by steam and other 
vapours The vapour to be condensed 
IS passed either tlirough tubes cooled 
outside by uatcr or other means, or 
through a vessel filled witli tubes 
through vhich cooling water is cir- 
culated , the latter form is called a 
surface condenser The simplest form 
of condenser largely used in chemical 
laboratories is known as Liebig's 
(Fig 1) A glass surface condenser is 
also much used in the laboratory 
(Fig 2) 

The application of the condenser to 



the steam-engine by James Watt m 
1709 was one of the greatest events in 
modem industrial development In 
previous steam-engines, steam had been 
admitted to thecylmderwhen thepiston 
was at tlic top of its stroke, and con- 
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densed by a jet of water forced into the 
cylinder, whereby the piston was 
pressed down by the pressure of the 
atmosphere This resulted in an enor- 
mous loss of heat, since tlie cylinder 



was cooled every time Watt realised 
that tlic steam could be condensed in a 
separate vessel if no air were present , 
be tlicrcfore added this vessel in con- 
nection w ith the cydmder and an air- 
pump, but retained low -pressure work- 
ing, whereby the engine is driven by 
atmospheric pressure, and not by the 
expansive force of the steam In tlic 
modem steam-engine the latter is the 
main driving force, and the steam may 
be exhausted to the atmosphere with- 
out condensation, as is done in loco- 
motives But for stationary engines 
great increase in cfiiciency is obtainable 
by using an air-pump and condenser 
For steam-engines a jet condenser is fre- 
quently employed, in winch the steam 
IS condensed by direct contact with a 
jet of cold water See also Steam- 
engine , Chemical Engineering 

Conder, Charles (1868-1900), English 
painter, best known for his charming 
designs for fans He is the leading 
English "petit maStre," and ls repre- 
sented at the Tate Gallery by water- 
colours on silk, oil paintings, etc 

Conditioned Eeflox, sre Comparative 
Psvchology 

Condomimum, territory adminis- 



Condonation 
^ed Iw two or more Powers jointly 
J-XMpl«8 are Tangiers administered 
Dy Great Britain France Spam Italy 
and the Saltan of Jlorocco and the 

^^Egyptian Sudan administered 
“/Great Bntain and Fgj-pt 
Condonation see Marriage 
. CondOT the largest of the vultures 
WP) isfoundinS America pnneipalty 
» the Andes up to about 18000 it 
la colour it is mostly black with some 
pey on the wings and a collar of white 
down on the neck The male bird has 
a largo wattle or crest like a cock 



valtures condors feed 
aj ®Poa dead animals but they! 
attack and kUl joung or decrepit 
^nd goate 

^ndorcet. {Maru Jean Antotne 
17^/*^ Mugaia de (17<^ 

niauLan phjosophrr and mathe 

f“ly distinguished himself: 
1« entered the Acad ‘mie 

^ in 170!) He helped to prc 

an *nd publi hed 

p® wo k on the theory of 

reprinted mil) 

' oltaire and Turgot . 
the ,^lLi.*®®‘'“‘n*P™'n‘nent among! 

1789 and 

P*rt ID the declaring of the Re I 
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pnbhc and the drawing up of the 
address to the European Powers He 
was a moderate however and at the 
begummg of the Reign of Terror was 
outlawed He fled but was captured 
and imprisoned and was found dead 
in his dungeon His last work was the 
Esqutsst d lilt tableau histonque des 
pTOgrts de I esprit Jiumain (publuhed 
posthumously) the chief of his philo* 
soptiical writings His wife (d 182.) 
a sister of Marsha] Cronchy was also 
a philosophical writer and k pt a salon 
famous both before and after the 
Revolution 

Condotben Italian name for mer 
cenary soldiers many of whom were 
hired during the wars between Italian 
States of the I3th-15th cents T^ey 
earned great power and contributed 
largely to the low financial and moral 
state of Italy during tliat period Chief 
among these armies were those led by 
Montreal d Albino and Conrad Laado 
(these were mostly Ccrmins) and Sir 
John Ilawkwood who commanded an 
English mercenary band The armies 
grew gradually to be attached to eer 
tain States aod thus obtained a semi 
national status chief among the 
leaders of this latter period were the 
Sforras aod Carma>moU The soldiers 
the majonty of whom were cavalry 
men kept to a strict discipbnary 
I system but were permitted to indulg 
ail their lusts at the expense of the 
peasants and defeated States 

Condounotes. Paul (6 18;5) Greek 
statesman entered the havy and served 
tatheCnFCO'Turkish(189 )aodI}alkan 
(1013-13) Wars In 1916 he joined the 
WovisMKial Gosemment of Veni elos 
Iqi ) and was Minister of Marine from 
1917 to 1919 He retired until 10 3 
when on the deposition of George II 
be was made regent aod in 19.4 Presi 
dent of tile G cek republic Thu post 
beietauied until 1929 except for a short 
interval in 10 0 

Condoclioo of Electnutr throogh 
Oases In a glass tube containiDg a 
gas and provided with two electrodes 
between which a high electric ixitential 
difieience u maintained no discharge 


acting oM*r 
enough go*. 


Condnetion o! Electncily 

by a \erv lugli \ ullage 
this path will not find 
upon which to act 

Jtist w cathode ri)*; con'-titute « 
stream ol ntgativo pafticU'-, ho It has 
been possible to prodnfe, isolate and 
investigate a stream of positisiK 
charged particles, calhd ra/ial rajn 
I heir stud) has lc<I to the imrt xm 
portant discover) of iro/o/’ci (t^ v ) fn 
the diagram the cathode consists of a 
block of aluminium Isirfd with a long 
hole or " canal " along the axis . the 
tube iscxli lusted ton fairl) low ncutim 
and contains helium I'he cathode 
rays arc omitted to the left m tlie dia- 
gram, and the jHisitne ra)-s formed on 
the left-hand surface of the cathode 
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STARTING POSITION 


Fig 7- 


ANODC (mcrcuRyJ 
-Arc fonned brtucru Mercury Surfares 
Contact obtained by TiUinf^ 

shoot through the canal and appear as 
a beam in the nght-hand bulb A 
magnet wdnch will deficct Uie cathode 
beam produces hardly any erteet upon 
the canal rays, for these are niiide up of 
very much heavier partaeJes of a similar 
charge and travelling at high speed 
though not so high as those of the 


cathode rays io w ii 

These canal rays consist of atoms of flour'" pot ilo'^'^tn rM forms, eg 

such elements as are available in tlic fr„,to sta^rch, arrowroot, etc , 

tube, possessing positive charges eouaJ , and various 


Contecfioneri 
, Thmnson, Aston devised at 
•ippiratus, width he callcti i maw 
BjHt trogriph, which split up the beaia 
of canal rat-s and brought each kind of 
atoin prc'cnt to a focus on a photo- 
gRipIiic film, on which it producM i 
blaek lint, just as the r.m of light of 
diffyent wnvc -lengths arc focu.cti on .1 
plate in tho ordinar) spectrograph (see 

Si>i CTPUM VNAtysis) I'rom the posi- 
tion of thosr lines the masses of the 
atoms could be c deulatcd, and it was 
thus possible to provt that jiractiuiliv 
all atoms Inaxe masses which arc whole 
numbers, taking otygen a.s Ifl Since, 
the atomic weiglits of the elcmerits are, ' 
with a few exceptions, not whoiotium-i 
bers, tiny can only be mixtures of 
atoms of diifertnt mass It was 
found for inst ince, that chlorine gas 
(atomic weight 85 4(1) is a nu'rture of : 
two Kinds of atom, having identical Jt 
chemical properties, of m.asscs 35 and 
•rt these can be separated by diflu* fj 
Sion ' 1 

CoDoy, or Cony, is a nearly obsoleti 
name for the rabbit 1 he cony o: 
Scripture is the animal knovm tt 
zoologists as the //yrax (o v ) 

Coney Islnnd, pojniUr seaside resori 
IT entertainment in 

V, ^ i' Island, 1 1 m. from 

w" T included m the 

borough of Brooklyn, New York City 
Coniectioncry, a large range of sweet 
hixury foods, including all kinds of 
, cfystallised fruits, jam and 

'' The main 

fc£ c ^'^Sors of various types 
(sec Sugar, Glucose, Invert Sugar) 

butter, margarine, lard, 

. J^'^i'i'ins oils (see Oils and Tats) , 
eggs {e/v ) and substitutes are also used, 
starch in various forms, e g 


tube, possessing positive charges equal 
and opposite to one or more electrons 
at various velocities' 
When they are exposed to the doflect- 
1 elcctnc and magnetic 
fields they can be sorted into rays 
of atoms of different mass After 
much work had been done on this sub- 


fkayouring materials, such as cocoa 
and 1 ?°"'^^ ' ‘•'‘tracts of all kinds. 
^ matter, such as, 

K ''cGctablc extracts, and 
synthetic dyes 

crcam-ClImg is the. 
inf- i nnraber of sweets , 

Hard sweets, and fondants (qv), de- 
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IS strengthened m the Christian Faith, 
and the Holy Spirit is imparted to him 
The Roman Catholic and Eastern 
Orthodox Churches consider Confirma- 
tion as a sacrament , among Protest- 
ants It IS retained only in the Church 
of England, where, though not gener- 
ally considered as a sacrament, its 
reception is a condition antecedent to 
admission to Communion 

Conflict o! Laws Most of the cases 
which occupy an Englisli court arc m 
every respect of a purely English 
character , frequently, how ever, espe- 
cially in commercial cases, they contain 
some foreign element, c g one of the 
parties is a foreigner, or the subject- 
matter of the dispute is situated 
abroad, etc In such cases two ques- 
tions must be decided by the judge 
(1) Jurisdiction is the case one which 
an English court has legally the right 
to decide ’ , (2) choice of law, i e 
assuming the court has jurisdiction, 
with reference to what body of law 
must the right of the parties be deter- 
mined, eg IS a contract made in 
France in respect of property in Eng- 
land to be governed b> French law ? 
Such cases occur in every country, and 
the rules ol the local law by which the 
answers to these two questions arc 
determined make up that part of the 
local law which is called " conflict of 
laws ” or " private international law " 

In England, the following broad 
principles, formulated by Dicey, 
govern the questions of jurisdiction 
and choice of law 

(1) Any right duly acquired under 
the law of any civilised country is 
recognised and, in general, enforced by 
English courts, and no right not dul> 
acquired is enforced or recognised by 
English courts 

(2) English courts will not enforce a 
right otherwise duly acquired under 
the law of a foreign country w'here its 
enforcement 

(а) Is inconsistent with a statute 
of the Imperial Parliament intended 
to have extra-territorial operation 

(б) Is inconsistent with the public 
policy of English law, or with the 


Confncianis 

maintenance of English political ai 
judicial institutions 

(c) Involves interference with t 
authority of a foreign St<ite with 
the limits of its territory 

(3) Ihe courts of any country ha 
jurisdiction over any matter wi 
regard to which they can give an effc 
tivc judgment, and no jurisdiction ov 
matters in regard to which they cann 
do this 

(4) The courts of any country ha' 
a right to exercise jurisdiction ov 
any person who voluntarily submits 1 
their jurisdiction 

(5) The incidents of a right of a tjq 
recognised by English law acquire 
under the law of any civilised counti 
must be determined in accordance wil 
the law under which the right 
acquired 

(6) Whenever the parties to a tram 
action intend that it shall be goveme 
by the law of a particular State, the 
the cfFect of the transaction must t 
determined in accordance with th 
law contemplated by the parties 

Confucianism, one of the thre 
religions of China, taking its nam 
from its supposed founder Confuciu 
(c 051-479 B c ) In a way it evistei 
before Confucius himself, as be him 
self never claimed to do more tlia: 
attempt to preserve the virtues of tb 
past The teaching of Confucius ww 
conditioned by the period m whicl 
he lived The feudal system of China 
which had endured for many centuries 
was breaking up The emperors of tin 
Chou dynasty were iveak, and m thi 
States the rulers were unable h 
restrain the power of their fenda 
tenants The consequent oppressior 
and anarchy account for the important 
place occupied by political question' 
in Confucianism, and the graduSi 
breaking up of the old system led tc 
stress being laid on the virtues m 
ancient times The times were cviE 
Confucianism propounded a mode O] 
combating the ovals and curing tliem , 

The teachings of Confucius were n0> 
systematised by him to any grc»‘ 
extent The mam Imcs are simp!® 
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he religion is a secular ethical code he is sax] to have met Lao-tse the 
Jothing IS said \iy Contaons or bjs f<n)iidcrolTaCFistn{5v) he held several 
arlier disciples concerning God or a official positions in the state of Ln 
uture life Later Chu hsi la the i 2 th Onfortunatelv the Prince of Ln 
:ent a b denied the existence ol both Jailed to practise the virtues Confucius 
Sut both theism and atheism are com most insisted upon and the Sage 
patible with Confucianism Confueins reluctaotly decided to leave his native 
kiinself probably shared the current Slate He did not return to Lu lor 
belief m a Supreme Being creator of U years and never took office again 
the uruverse and in spirits of ancestors He died a few j ears later Confucius 
ind of natural phenomena The is supposed to have written some i>I 
loctnne is political and social con the most deeply revcrerl cltssu-s of 
lervatism with a code of practic^ Chinese literature including the Shu 
ethics Moreottr there was to be Cking or Book of History the Sh h 
no rejection of the traditional culls Cibinf or Book of Odes and the 
ancestor worship and the ritual of the / CAitig or Book of Changes 
past were to contimie This ntual Cossuvt J Legge TAs CAmsse 
altered through the ages comprises Clatsics vo! i R Uilhelm Confucius 
practically the whole of Confucianism and C«it/i<ctun>in 
to-day for the real essence of h»s Congi dEhit \ffon komjA oAi£rT 
teaching his social philosophy was (Lr leave to elect ) the Kings 
practically ignored in the tumult iicenc^toadeanandchaptertoprocced 
MUowsng the Chinese revolution to the election of a bshop or arch 
Confucius taught a religion If so it can bishop when the office has become 
'be called entirety social and practical vacant The licence always contains 
'His aim was tefonoi— conservative re the oame of the person who must be 
■forfli— not salvation Society divinely elected 

ordered ts made up of a series ol rela Conger a manne edible Ash of the 
ftionships of authority and obedience eel familv found in roost oceans The 
f ruler and subject father and eon skin is without scales and the back fin 
<Jusband and wile The ruling pnn reacbes from the neck to the tail lip 
^aple of the one should be benevolence Adult females may be 6 ft long but 
fol the other submission loyalty is the males are much smaller Congers 
ihhe foundation of social order and lurk >n rock crannies sometimes 
/violence of every dcKription is to be between tide marks and feed upon 
Avoided In personal relations and in Crustaceans cuttle-fish herring and 
h-social hie the golden rule should mackerel etc 

i/ebtam— Do not do what you did ke For breeding purposes they seek 
.iK/hen others do it I deep water and the young conger 

if Cooluclnsfc ho\- 479 BcV thegreat known ao the moms fish isribboa 
(KThine^o sago and founder of the like and translucent but when c Bin 
iVhilosophical system known os Cori long it changes into a small conger 
p..<acianism Confucius is the latmued tesembling the patent 
,^rm of the Chinese K uag Fn tiu Congleion, borough in Cheshire 
yfibe details of his life are inextricably England situated on the II Dane 
^•mtangled with legend but tradition first granted a charter in 1 .S 2 The 
^declares that he ivas born in the principal industries are silk and 
^^^vnnee of Lu Ihe son of an offeer cotton weavmg and iron and brass 
^•jf good family He was very poor id foundiDg Brad haw the reg ode 
pus earlier years and engag^ in judgeof Charles I was its mayor in 
‘oannal Uboue Later be ^an teach 1611 Ikjp (ieSl)l2 8 W 

and gathered round himself a Coaglomerafe a rock consisting ol 
loop oi disciples (sft CovrteiANjsul weBtoundedfragmentsboondtogelher 
' ^ter years of wan lering during wluca bv *0500 form ol ceowntiog matenal ^ 
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The pebbles may vary in composition 
and size from boulders to fragments 
only a little larger than sand-grams 
The cementing material is also variable, 
but calcito and iron oxide are the most 
usual Some quartz and limestone 
conglomerates can be cut and polished 
to make a handsome stone Con- 
glomerates are really consolidated 
gravels {q v ), and indicate an aqueous 
origin, often the beginning of a large 
and protracted marine inr'asion 
Congo, the second longest river in 
Africa, and one of the longest in 



Congo 1 ypcs ol ^at iv c Dress 


the -world It moves in a great 
curve practically the entire Iwgth 
of the Belgian Congo, N W , .and 
S W from the R Chambezi, its 
original stream, which rises between 
Lakes Njasa and Tanganyika, to its 
mouth on the S Atlantic Ocean on the 
borders of Angola and Belgian Congo 
The Chambezi proceeds m a S W direc- 
tion through the swamps S of Lake 
Bangrsculu, then turns N as the R 
Liiapula, and passes via two sots of 
falls into Lake Mweru, some 100 m 
distant N. of this lake it is joined by 
a tv. tnbutaiy, the Lualabi The 


stream then becomes the Lualaba- 
Congo, and crosses the Equator It 
becomes the Congo proper at Nyang- 
wre, and in this part of its course ard 
the Stanley Falls, which extend m 
all for more than 50 m From thesd 
falls the nver is navigable for shallow j 
draught vessels for nearly 900 m , pro! 
ceeding N W and W , and turning 
finally S For many miles, in the dis^ 
tnet of Stanley Pool, the river i^ 
unna-vigable i 

The mam tributaries, apart from 
those already mentioned, are the' 
Kasai, Ubangi, Aruwimi, Itimbn, Mon- 
gala, and Sanga The total area 
drained by the Congo and its tribu; 
tanes is upwards of 1,420,000 sq m , 
its total length is c 3000 m MTicre 
the Mongala enters the river are two 
large islands, Esumba and FTsumba, 
the stream is here more than 0 m w ide. 
In the early 19th cent an unsuccessful 
effort was made to explore the river by a 
British naval mission , nothing more of 
note was done until the famous voirngo^ 
of Stanley in 1876 and 1877, which 
established the mam course of the riVcrJ 
Congo, Belgian, see Belgian Congo ' 
Congo Red, a dye belonging to the 
class known as azo-dyes (sec Azo - 1 
compounds) It IS manufactured fr'’® ! 
benzidine and naphthionic acid, 
can be used directly on cotton writlK 
employing a mordant It is also u: 
as an indicator (qv) in chemistry' 
Congregation, an assembly of t 
members of a University In 1 
Roman Catholic Church, a religm 
community whose members follow 
common rule, w'ltliout solemn voi 
The name is also given to a group 
houses in a religious order allied I 
purposes of government 
Congregationalism, a type of gorci 
ment m the Christian Church based ' 
the autonomy of the loc<il congreg 
tion As opposed to Episcopacs 
Presbyterianism it is democrat 
Based on the pnnciple that God nw 
govern His Church directly tlirOUl 
Christ, without human intervention, 
rejects both episcopal and presb 
tenan government 


Coagress 

This pnneiple has had a Ions his((kr> 
ItisioviQdvnthepnsiitweCliuTCh but 
Rradually dewloped into other fonns 
of go\emtneDt In the Middle Ages 
sniv a few held this pnoeipic t g the 
(taldecscs and the LoUirds and they 
xrerc persecuted as heretics. With the 
Reformation a strong congregational 
moi ement developed in the Droivnuta 
or Independents 

To-dav cosgrrgationahsm <s an 
cepted by many people particutaily by 
rnembers of rvhat are called Congrega 
tional Chuichn TheytonnedaUtiion 
IQ 183'’ bat still decline to impose a 
religions test on their members apart 
from the insistence on congrei^UOD i 
alism as a fonn of Church government 
. Memhera of this Church are generally 
noted for the liberality of their views 
I both m religious and ^litical matters 
I In Great Britain there are 5000 
I chnrches and 500 000 church members 
, bound together in the Congregatioaal 
] Union 

S CoBgten (I) an assembly of the 
heads or repreeentati>es of different 
/ nations for the discussion of specihc 
yinternational einestions Any power 
jintefestedmayissueinvitations but the 
^Ctact nature and scope of the business 
vRisst be made clear ho decision ts 
^blading unless oiarumous but con 
^elusions are embodied in a conventioa 
.which finally becomes a treaty on 
"being signed by all representatives 
'.One of the most famous was the 
jCongress of ^^enDa 1814 at vdiich 
.jthe Curopean statesmen endeavoured 
.o arrange the partition of the hapo- 
eonic rmpire and ■whi h was brolcra 
rap by the return of hapolcon himself 
.from Elba. Lord Ca tlereagh tepre- 
« jented England and Jletteroich the 
.Austrian Empire 

( ) The Vational Legislature of the 
^Onit^States composed of two houses 
i (the Senate anj tha House of R cpie - 
r.scntafi es The Senate now numbers 
•^98 members two being elected by each 
.^state for six years while the House of 
i-^repit.entaiK« consists of 435 mem 
V bers elected for two years trom the 
[labiates iQ proportion to population 
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I States are divided into a number of 
,d(stncts erjuivalent to the number 
of representatives returned and m 
practice only a resident of the district 
coDceraed IS likely to be returned 
Five extra delegates attend the House 
ot Representatives but without powers 
of verting two from the PhUippiaes 
and one each from Alaska Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico The House of Repre- 
sentatives holds two ses ions n its 
^twoyean term on offivemonths the 
other of three beginning in successive 
I Decembers U elects a speaker to 
preside o -er its meetings while the 
I vnee president of the repubbe functions 
in this capacity in the Senate 
' Congress is not an executive body 
and ns power of legislation » ItmiM 
on the one hand by the State Irgisla 
tures and on the other by the Um 
stitDtion Tho latter can only be 
amended by a two thirds majority in 
each house and the subsequent ap 
proval of three fourths of tho States 
\&y Act adjudged unron titutional 
may be nullified by the Supreme Court 
of the USA \tithm these hmita 
tions Congress can levy taxes regu 
late trade and commerce borrow 
money coin cuneaev declare wai 
raaiotain an army and navy legislate 
for the DBtnct of Columbia budd 
roads etc etc Tho presid nt may 
veto an Act of Congress but the latter 
has a fttrthet powet of overriding the 

E resident Candidates arc nominated 
y the part) organisations and arc 
nearly always elected on their party 
ti ket and not on individual merit 
Confess developed from the old 
Continental Congress and is of later 
I date thari the constitution Many o< 
its powers including notably the con 
|tfo} ol the currency were voluntanly 
given up to President Roosevelt m 
I the pnng of 1933 

Congreve, WiUiam (15 (>''11 J) Cog 
llish dramatist llis first play The Old 
I Barhrfov (1693> was an immedate 
I success Tht i?vu4/« Dtakr appeared 
I ID the same year Lew /<?r Lett (1695) 
Till Ueiimiwe Rri* (1697) and TKt 
(Ilujr e/ i\t World (1 00) hts master 
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piece, wort lus three other plays His 
reputation, which is verj great for a 
writer with so snsall an output, rests 
almost entirely on The Way of the 
World This, one of the greatest 
comedies in the language, is considered 
by some equal to the comedies of 
Molidre, with which, indeed, it has 
much m common 

Como Sections, see Glometrv 
Comfera (Comfera:), a family in- 
cluding pines, larches, firs or spruces, 
cedars, cypress, jumpers, yew and 
arborvitm Many conifers arc tall forest 
trees of pyramidal shape , the others 
arc irregularly branched shrubs The 
male flowers arc either solitary or 
aggregated in clusters, and fall after 
shedding their pollen The female 
flowers vary in the different genera 
Conington, John (1825-1809), Eng- 
lish classical scholar, professor of Latin 
at Oxford (1854-09), published trans- 
lations of the JEwid (1800) in octo- 
syllabic verse, part of the Ihad (1808) 
in the Spenserian stanza, and the Odes, 
Satires, and Epistles of Horace 

Coniston, village in Lancs, by the lake 
of the same name , Rusfcin {q v ) died at 
lus neighbouring estate, Brantwood. 
and is buried in the local cemetery 
Conjeoveram, sacred city in Madras, 
S India, noted for its ancient temples 
and shnnes Pop 02,000 

Conjugal Eights, Eestitution of, see 
Marriage, Law or 

Conjunction, sec Grammar , Ob- 
servatories 

Conjunng The art of producing 
apparently magical effects by means 
of optical illusions is of great antiquity, 
having been practised by the Baby- 
lonians and Egyptians There have 
been expert conjurers among Asiatic 
peoples from time iinineraonal, 
especially the Hindus and Chinese 
In the Franklin's Tale Chaucer speaks 
of spectral appearances produced by 
"subtile trcgctourcs," apparently re- 
flections thrown from mirrors on to 
smoke or incense An elementary 
knowledge of practical chemistry en- 
abled such tricks as holding live coals 
in the mouth, or lighting many candles 


simultaneously, to be performed ii 
very early tunes J E Robert 
Hoiidm, in 1845, w'as the first conjure: 
to use electro-magnetism m produemf 
stage illusions "Vanishing tnclts’ 
by means of mirrors have been jier 
formed since tlic 18th cent. Thi 
mechanical resources of the conjure: 
were greatly increased by the mven 
tions of J N Maskelyne (1839-1917) 

Conjuring without apparatus « 
known as sleight-of-hand, legerdemain, 
or prestidigitation Its effects att 
produced chiefly by " palming," * t 
concealing objects in the palm of th( 
hand or between the fingers 

Connaught (Connacht), Irish prO' 
vinec, containing the counties of Mayo, 
Sligo, Leitrim, Roscommon, and Gial 
way, and bounded E mainly by the 
Shannon, and W by the Atlantic 
For local products and topography, set 
separate counties In early centuries 
Connaught was an independent State, 
111 the 12th cent it was ruled by the 
O’Connors, and later taken from tlicifl 
by Henry 111, and given to the de 
Burghs, who .also became lords oi 
Ulster In the ICth cent the local 
landholders were made knights of the 
English Crown It is now part of the 
Irish Free State 

Connaught and Strathearn, Arthur 
Wm Patnek Albert, Duke of (b 1850)j 
third son of Queen Victoria Marrieo 
Princess Louise Marguerite of Prussis 
(d 1917), 1870 He commanded thi 
Guards brigade in Egypt. 1882, anc 
served at the battle of Tel-cl-Kcbir, 
Commanded the Bombay Army, 1885-, 
90, .and was appointed general, 1893 
Represented King Edward at tlit 
Delhi Durbar, 1003, and opened tlu 
first S African Parliament, 191®, 
Was Govcmor-Gciieral of Canada' 
1910-20, and represented King Georgl 
at the inauguration of the Indian prft 
vincial Legislative Councils, 1020 Hi] 
son. Prince Arthur oi Connadgh* 
(b 1883), entered the Hussars, 1901 
served in the World War, and wa| 
Governor-General and Commandcr-i^ 
Chief of the Union of S Africa, 1920-3 
He marned the Duchess of Fife, 1913 
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ConnectlCQt, TTH maritime State of | 
he USA immediately N o( l>Anf;| 
sland Sound and \V of Rhode Island I 
t IS hilly in the K and V T with I 
arge plain* in the centre and S 
?nncipal nvere are the Connecticut. 
3«0 m.) the Thames and the Hoasa I 
:onic all flowing from N to S with 
alls and rapids in the hills There are 
icveral lakes m various parts The 
dimatc vanes bat the rainfall is good 
ind the soil fertile The growing 
industrialisation of Connecticut during 
the present cent has reduced agn 
culture but tobacco Is still grown 
Dairy farming and poultry keeping are 
both important and cattle sheep and, 
horses are raised Tlie minerals of 
Connecticut have long been worked 
but the output IS nowfallingofl they 
include iron cobalt nickel and stone 
^lanufactures are of great importance 
and include in order of value brass i 
go^ hardware machinery textiles 
and hats Fisheries are valuable 
Among the many great ocmmereial 
lowtaisHartford tho<5apiUl(l« 100) 
which IS the insurance centre of the 
whole United States Others are hew 
Haven (lO® 700) Bndgep<m(l<0 00) 
and Uaterbury {100 000) a watch 
maKiQg centre The many educa 
tional centres include Yale Uuversity 
(at New Haven) Area of the State 
<065 sq m. pop 1 606 000 
Conneznua, sei Galwav 
C onning Tower see Susvarivi 
Connolly Barnes (18 o-ioio) Insh 
Socialist \tith Tames Lark n be 
directed the great Dublin strike 1013 
which resulted in the formation of the 
CitircnArmy Connolly joined the Sinn ; 

Aod was Commander 
I in-Chief m the Caster rising 1910 he 
I was executed by the Dntish 

Connor Ralph, pen name of Cha* 
|W Gordon (i. 1866) Canadian mu 
ssionary and novelist He wrote 
I among other works TIu Sky FiM oiid 
I DaiBn by CalxUe 

I ConoUy John (l79-t-l8t)6) Esgluh 
iphyscian He graduated at Ld nburgh 
lin 18-1 and m I8'’8 became Professor 
■ of Physics at University College Lon 


Conrad 

don He brought about many reforms 
in treatment of the insane 

(1) (i t 300 B C ) Athenian 
general HeservedintliePiloponnesian 
War and after the Athenian defeat at 
Ilgospotami (7 1 ) in 405 n c escaped 
to Cyprus When war broke out in 
400 brtween Persia and Sparta Conon 
obtained loint command of tbc 1 ersian 
fleet ana defeated the Spartans at 
Cnidus (jp) in 304 

(i)<3rdcent oc) Grcckostronomcr 
and geometnenn He invented the 
curve known as the Spiral of Arcki 
det compiled obUrvations on solar 
leclipses and drew up a ratteofological 
cafendar 

' CooQuest, the taking possess on of 
mv territory by military force 
Article lOof the Covenant of the League 
of Nations contains a mutual guarintee 
against the forcible annexation of 
territory 

Conaaian. sii Coo?(*cak 
C onqoJstadores name given to the 
Spanish Conquerors of b Amenea 
collectively and in particular to their 
more Important lead rs 
Coorta the same of lour German 
kings and emperors 
CovRAO I (d 918) chosen Gentian 
king in Oil was engaged in wars with 
Normans Magyars fjorntine and Sax 
ony and was succeeded by hu chief 
'enemy Henry the Fowler of Saxony 
CoNRAP II (e 990-1039) Roman 
Lmperorand founderof the Franconian 
dynasty succeeded in 10-4 His 
aims were to consolidate the rebel 
princedoms of Germany and to extend 
the irapenal rule in Italy usd though 
not entirely successful he went far 
towards achievement of these objects 
CoxRAD HI (1093-113 ) German 
King became Puke of Fran onia m 
Ills and Regent of Germany a year 
later He was elected nval king to 
LothairtheSiaxonin 11‘’7 andKingof 
Italy la IPS But he was not recog 
aisca by the Popes and in 113- lie 
returned to carry on the war against 
'lAitbair In 1I3S afterLothairsdeath 

vas again chosen German King but 
forced to tight against Bavana and 
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Savony until 1142 Germany was in a Flemish novelist, had a large share ir 
chaotic state, and Conrad was unable the revival of Flemish national litera- 
to venture into Italy to deliver the turc and language His first work wa: 
Pope from the Komans and Sicilians /«'< Wonderjaar iscc (1837) , othcfi 
Finally, in 1 147, ho appointed his son arc Batavta (1858), De junge DoHei 
Henry as his successor, and headed a (1860), and De burgcmcesicr van LWr 
Crusade into Palestine After an un- klany of his novels have been traiiS' 
successful campaign he returned to latcd into English 
Germany, where he died in 1152 Conscience Clause, term denoting a 

Conrad IV (1228-1261), King of the clause in certain British Acts of Par 
Romans, 1237, Emperor, 1250 He hament dispensing from certain duties 
opposed the Pope, and opened war on persons who have religious objections 
the Archbishop of Mam? After a cam- to their performance 
paign of doubtful success, ho marched Conscription, the compulsory traiii- 
into Italy, where he died ing of every eligible man for military 

Conrad, Joseph {Jd^cf Konrad Kor- service Armies through tlio Middle 
zemowsUi) (1857-1924), novelist who Ages and the Renascence period had 
wrote in Eng , b m the Ukraine For been successively feudal, voluntaiyi 
tiventy years he worked in merchant and professional, and after the break- 
ships,as mate and master. Ills first novel, down of feudalism had had little to do 
Alinayer’s Tolly, appeared in 1895 with the ordinary citizen By the end 
Others of his many works are The of the 18th cent , the standard ol 
Nigger of the Narcissus (1897), Lord professional armies had fallen lo"', 
Jim (1900), Typhoon (1003), Nostromo and the tremendous pressure on dis 
(1904), The Secret Agent (1007), organised Revolutionary FranM 
Chance (1914), Victory (1915), The brought matters to a head At the 
Rescue (1920), and The Rover (1923) instigation of Napcolcon, conscrfptior 
His novels are remarkable for their or compulsory son-ico was introduced 
power, mysticism, artistry, and com- by Joiirdan in 1798 An ovcnvlielth- 
mand of the English language ing success of tlie system in providing 

Consalvi, Cardinal Ercole (1767- army after army for Napoleon's canr 
1824), an Italian Cardinal who con- paigns (over 24 million men in F 
ducted many negotiations between the years) caused it to be adopted hj 
Papacy and Revolutionary France, Prussia after 1816 By the end of the 
including the negotiation of the century it was in force in nearly <“ 
Concordat with Napoleon m 1801 continental countries 
Later, however, Napoleon secured his The details of conscription vary, hu 
dismissal and exile, and he did not in general all men, on reaching a ccr 
return to power until after Waterloo, tarn age (19-21 years), are required b 
when he resumed his appointment of undergo for a period of 0 months b 
Secretarj of State to the Pope 3 years an intensive training wath th 

Consanguinity, the relation between army, before returning to their norma 
persons descended from a common avocation In this way a huge traind 
ancestor , it may belinealorcollatcral reserve is built up, winch in France i 
Marriages made within the prohibited estimated at c 6 millions at any gi'’®’ 
degrees of consanguinity or affinity time In France there are very i- 
(yu), assetoutin the Bookof Common exemptions, while in Spam a quota i' 
Prayer, are void But by Acts of 1907 required from every district, which't 
and 1921 marriages with a deceased filled by lot 

wife’s sister, or a deceased brother’s Completely voluntary recruiting 
widow, have been validated, and since carried on in England until well m*' 
1931 marriages with nephews or nieces 1915, when compulsion with the „ 
by marriage of appeal was introduced by f - 

Conscience, Hendnk (1812-1883), Derby The first Military Service 
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: 1D16 introdccM a coztipUte system Vfttnmas Liberals who woiked Iot 
'coascnption exteodec] by successive moreradiralandsaldeochangcs The 
milar Acts which increased the age party gradually drew in most oi the 
Mits and lowered the quslificatioas great Und-owners and those whose 
ilheUSA the Selective Service Act power was derived Irom traditional 
r 1917 instituted a similar system sources as agiinst the new merchant 
rating with a first enlistment of om and trading class which stood lor 
ullion men In both conntnes Con freedomoftradeand a new commercial 
Jiption ceased alter the ^^orld N\ar prosperity 

Conscription is the onteotne of the Tl ere was great solidarity m the 
9th-cent military tenet that vast internal organisation ol the Party 
umbers and huge reserves are the w^ch flowered under Distaeli and 
ecidmg factor in war The increased gamed a considerable accession of 
lecbaoisation cl m^ern armies h^ strength from the Liberals ( Liberal 
hanged the empbass to economic Umonists ) who broke away from 
esources and conscription is regarded CIsdstone s Insh Home Rule policy 
y many modem autbontics as out-of A large section of the Party especially 
ate a smaller highly trained army the large industrialists who had slowly 
■eing regarded as more efficient come in supported the tariff reform 

Cotisecnfaon, the act of dedicating campaign of Joseph Chamberlain early 
. thing oyierson to the special service m the ’Otb cent 
tfCod The word IS particularly used Party Government was superseded 
if the aaactifyug ta the Chnstian by a coalition during the tVorld War 
iacrament of the Lord s Supper Holy and in 1918 a Lirthcr Coalition 
Sneharut or Mass (fg p ] of bread and Government was returned to power in 
gine so that they oecome (according which however the Conservative 
10 Catholic and Eastern Orthodox element dommateil The purely Con 
XlieiJ or (according to Protestant servative Government of 19 * found 
t«lief) convey to the recipient a itself for the first time faced by an 
ipecially intimate participation in the opposition in the mam not Liberal but 
Body and Blood of Jesus Chnst Somlist Since that time the division 

Conserratloa ot Energy tee Dyna of sdlegiance in Parliament has been 
MiCs increasingly betw een the Conservatives 

Conserratum. The Conservative and the Labour Ihrty (h^nservatism 
Party in England is derived from the to-day stands for the maintenance of 
Tones or Court Party of the Rcstoia the existing economic and political 
tion who opposed the AVbigs or system for its gradual reform by con 
Country Party During the fSth cent stitotional methods for moderate 
the Tones included pnncipally the fbrotectionism and for the principle of 
small land-owners and the clergy and noninterference by the State except 
came to support the waning power of where modem conditions make it 
the Kmg ut controlling policy Only essential 

at the end ol the cent did they begm Consideratloa (law) see Contract 
to commit themselves to their more Consistory Court, the spiritual court 
modern creed of supporting the ttatus of a diocesan bishop m the Church of 
'fito and opposing the democratic England presided over by a lawyer 
' reforms born ol the Trench Revolution hisChancellor administering eccleaias- 
aad espoused by the ^\’hlgs Gradn beat law In the Church of Rome it 
ally however the party adopted a w a ineetmg ol Cardinals presided over 
policy ol moderate and constitutional by Pope to discuss important 
TcloTTO andcametodislikethesegative ecclesuisttcai affairs See afro Ecci-asi 
fname of Conservative which be^n asticac Courts 
fto be applied to it about 1830 It Console, in architecture aa^pma 
^11 oppmed the Wlugs now becoming mental ticket to sepport'S 
' ein— 6* ■' 
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usually m a curved form It was a 
favourite device with architects of the 
Baroque period Later, tables were 
made expressly for standing against 
walls, in which console supports took 
the place of legs These were often of 
metal and marble, and long mirrors 
were made to hang or be fixed above 
them, the frames designed to match 
the mctal-w orlc of tlio tables 

Consols, name commonly used for 
the British Government Consolidated 
2J per cent stock There is no re- 
demption date, the holder having only 
the nght to interest pajnnents Some 
redemption takes place by the pur- 
chase of the stock by the Gosernment 
broker for the National Debt Com- 
missioners The total amount out- 
standing IS c jf275 millions Before 
the war, consols constituted the bulk 
of the National Debt 

See also National Debt , Stock 
Exchange , Stocks and Shares 
Consort, term applied to the spouse 
of a reigning sovereign Pnnee Con- 
sort was the official title of Prince 
Albert of Saxc-Coburg-Gotha after his 
marriage to Queen Victoria 

Conspicuous Service Cross, instituted 
in 1901, awarded to officers m the 
Royal Navy below the rank of 
Liout-Commandcr and to Warrant Offi- 
cers. It was replaced m 1914 by the 
Distinguished Sernce Cross 

Conspiracy (law), an agreement by 
two or more persons to carry out an 
unlaw'ful common purpose, or a lawful 
common purpose by unlawful means 
Conspiracy is a crime, and if it indicts 
loss on an individual, gives rise to an 
action for damages Sec also Trade 
Union 

Constable (Lat comes siabult, " count 
of the st.ibic,” master of the horse), 
an officer of high rank in several 
mcducval monarchies The Lord 
Nigh Constable of Lngland was the 
highest officer in matters of chivalry 
and war His pow er was often abused , 
the last regular holder of that rank was 
Edw'ard Stafford, 3rd Duke of Bucking- 
ham, under Henry VIII IhcLordHtgh 
Constable of Scotland had formerly the 


command of the King's armies in tlie 
absence of the King, and was judge of 
all offences committed within 4 m of 
the King's person. Parliament, or 
Privy Council The office has been 
hereditary since 1314 in the famil) of 
Hay, Earls of Enroll, and is cxpresslj 
reserved in the Treaty of Union The 
Constable of France was the King's 
chief officer, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army, and highest judgein matters 
of chivalry The office was abolished 
in 1027, though Napoleon revived 
it temporarily m favour of his 
brother, Louis Bonaparte" See also 
Police 

Constable, Archibald (1774-1827), 
Scots publisher, founded the Ldtn- 
buigh Jlemew (1802-1929), and pub- 
lished many of Sir Walter Scott's works 

Constable, John (1770-1837), Eng- 
lish artist, bom at East Bergliolt in 
Suffolk, where his father was a 
prosperous miller 

His early work was influenced by 
thc Dutch painters and Gainsborough, 
and he served an industrious appren- 
ticeship, copying the paintings of 
these and other masters He also 
painted a number of portraits, mainly 
for financial reasons, and it was not 
until 1811, w'hon he exliibited a large 
painting of Dedham Vale, that biS 
remarkably individual talent became 
evident In 1810 he became an 
A R A . m 1824 his Hay Wain wa= 
exhibited in Prance, where it won a' 
medal, and in 1829 ho became R A 

Constable was undoubtedly one of 
the greatest landscape-painters of any 
country , his paintings were invan 
ably faithful to the spirit of the land 
His subjects were chosen in Suffolk, at 
Salisbury, Brighton, and Hampstead, 
from the quiet everyday landscapes '’J 
England, and were rendered beautifm 
by his careful construction, his fresh- 
ness of colour, and, above all, by 
wonderful painting of the cloudy 
skies so typical of England 

Numerous examples of his paintings 
exist in the English national collec- 
tions Among the most remarkable 
must bo mentioned Salisbury Calhedrtu 



Constance l: 

(18 3) TA# Lock (18‘>.1) The Leapin 
Horse (18 6) Dedham I a?e (18-8) and 
Salufrurj* Cathedral from the Meadosesl 
(1831) He had a. considerable inflo I 
ence on the development of landscape 
p-»inting in France and c\erts thei 
I amo influence to-day both on French 
pnd Fnghsh painters even of the most 
modem schools 

Constance (Kottstaru) histone Ger ■ 
man town of Baden situated at the 
jCxit of the Rhine from Lake Constance 
^mong Its notable buildings are the 
Cathedral Kaufhaus {16th-cent ware 
house) and several ancient palaces 
The famous Council of Constance (i*# 
jf^UHCiL Gbnerai.) was held here lo i 
^the early 16th cent Constance is now! 
p{ some importance as a trading and I 
^anuiactunng centre local products 
jinclude textile* chemicals and — - ' 
chinery Pop 33 000 
L CoMtance, take (fifli«Br«) lake on 
tho Rhine on the warders of Germany 
and Switzerland and fringing the 
eoraer of the Austrian Tyrol 
_^ti sorrounding* are highly picturesque 
: and >t IS a favourite spot for tounste 
lAroa 200 sq m 

d Oonitaaj I (< s^il-SoO) son of, 
^nstantine the Great became under I 
and after the latter si 
py«tb ruler of Italy Africa and W 

• JUyncum he repulsed an invasion 
epy bis brother Constantine in 3<0 

ff Cons^ n (630 068) Roman Era 

• wor of tho Last succeeded his father 

ni in Wl Kl3ren,nwas| 
>flisturbed by frequent and disastrous 
Lombard invasions bv wb ch 
j^f^ and large parts of Italy and 
e^rwe were Ion 

Benjamin 
^ 1 tench painter born ini 
jO^is ana exhibited at the Salon at 
I'jheaga of 24 It was not long before bisi 
^/paintings of Eastern subie ts such 
1 pamroH and helilah (18711 anai 
J^nswrj of Morocco (1878) were 
and ho was wade a 
>^2- Institut de France 

Jnural decorations in public buudmgs 
^uia his portraits include Cueo' 


Constantise 
VictoiiA Queen Alexandra and Pope 
LeoXm 

Constantan, an alloy of 40 per cent 
nickel and 60 per cent copper It is 
used to a considerable extent for the 
manufacture of resistance coils and 
electneal heating elements owing to 
Its low eicetneal conductmtj See 
also Nickel 

Constantine (1) Department of N 
Algeria bordenng on Tutus pop 
2 484 >00 

f.) Capital of the department 
situated about midway between Tunis 
and Algiers It is now a notable 
grain centre and has manufactures of 
leather and woollens Bu Idmgs of 
interest are the Bey s palace several 
mosques the cathedral and the 
Co\ mor s residence Many portions 
of the old walls remain Constantine 
founded before the 2nd cent 
and was an imj^ortant and 
wealthy Nuffiidian cit> It fell to the 
Romans later to the Arabs and 
became French in tho IDib cent 
Pop 104 800 

Coastaatma, name of several Roman 

^NSTAVTixa I Flavins Nalenus 
CoQstantinos the Great (cad 1i- 
317) was the illegitimate son of 
Empetor Constantiu* 1 and on his 
father s death was acclaimed emperor 
306 Alter 6 years of depute with 
various contestants Constantine 
acquired supreme power in the W 
by his defeat of Maxentius near Rome 
when he saw the Cross in a vision 
He secured toleration for Christianity 
in 313 and in 324 oaerthrew Licinius 
Emperor of the E He mov-d his 
capital from Rome to Byzantium 
^nstantinople) 330 and made 
Qmstianity the State religion After 
fnrth r victones Constantine died at 
Nicomedia receiving Christian bap- 
tism before his death He imposed an 
absolute monarchy hereditaiy in his 
line upon the Empire replaced the 
Senate by a new aristocracy and 
separated civil from imbtary adminis- 
tration Christian influence is evident 
in tus social reforms 
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CoN'STANTisn II. his •son (c 31C-40), 
disputcfl the divnsion of the empire 
with hii brothers, Const.ins and Con- 
stantins, and was killed while m- 
v.-tding Italy 

Of the remaining emperors of the 
name, Constantino XI P.il.x-ologiis. who 
uigned 14fS-53. the l.-ist emperor of 
the E was forced to surrender Con- 
stantinople to the Turks in IJI.I 

Constantine I, Kmg of Greece 
(1808-1923), asccndeii the Cirone, 
1013, on the assassination of his father. 
George 1 He gained popiilantj 
through his country's succcsse-s in the 
second Balkan War, and on the out- 
break of the W^orld War adeocated 
neutrality His symipathies were with 
Germany, and he \ctocd Vcnirilos's 
(j V ) proposal to join the Allie>s in Galli- 
poli, 1015 Constantine twice forced 
Venizelos to resign, and carried out a 
policy generally hostile to the Allies 
Greece was accordingly blockaded in 
1910, and Allied troops landed at 
Athens Constantino resigned in 
favour of his son Alexander, 1917, 
■went to Switzerland, but was recalled, 
1920 The disastrous campaign 
against the Turks in Asia Minor, 
1921-2, led to his abdication , and he 
died at Palermo, being succeeded by 
his son, George 11 {gv ) 

Constantmople (Istanbul, Pr Stam- 
boul), city of European Turkey, and 
capital of the Turkish Empire until it 
was superseded by Angora in 1924 
It is situated at the S end of the 
Bosphorus The city is surrounded 
by water on three sides, and for cen- 
turies the landward approach was 
very strongly fortified Its appear- 
ance IS picturesque and imposmg, 
as it is built on several hills, but the 
streets arc narrow and crowded, and 
many of the buildings dark and 
insanitary It is usually considered as 
including the suburbs that have grown 
up around it , the most important of 
these are Galata, the industrial and 
shipping centre on the magnificent 
harbour of the Golden Horn, Pera, the 
European quarter, and Scutari on the 
other side of the Bosphorus In the 


City' proper arc many' buildings of o* 
greatest historical and arebSolo'’’'”' 
interest, foremost among them <- 
the great mosque of St Sophia, built 
as a Chnsti.an church by Justinian in tlic 
6th cent . and famed for its internal 
decoration and structural beauty [stt 
Bt zantim: Aiichitecturk) 

The mosque of Suleiman the Magni- 
ficent lb .a beautiful part-copv of it, 
•and of many others, the mosques of 
Mohammed .11, Mir Achor Jamisi, 
.and Penan Isa Mcsjidi, all fonnerh 
Christian churches, arc architecturally 
notable The remains of the Hipjw- 
drome (Roman), the Sultan's palace, 
the old Se-raglio, the rums of Justin- 
ian’s palace, the Golden Gate, and a 
score of other buddings and menu 
menls are well worthy of mention 
The modem city was the c.ap'tal 
of the Sultans for ne.arly five centuries 
The centre of E Christendom, it was 
founded by Constantine on the site 
of the earlier city of Byzantium in 
the 4th cent A d , to replace Old Rome 
as the capital of the empire, and was 
named New Rome , it was attreked 
by the Saracens in the 7th cent and 
by the Buig.mans in the 9th and lOth 
cents , captured twice by the Cnisadeis 
in 1203 and 1204, being won back by 
Micb.icl Paliologus (qv) in 1261 , 
and by the Turks in 1422, and finally' 
in 1453, when it fell into their hands 
It was blockaded and bombed during 
the Wbrld W'ar, seized by the Turkish 
Rationalists who deposed the Sultan 
m 1922, and lost its histone position aS 
capital two years later 

Dunng the present century the city 
has been considerably modernised ■ 
electric light, tramways, telephones, 
better sanitation, and aat efficient 
fire-brigade (it bad been severely 
damaged many times in the past by 
fire) have all been introduced Tbe« 
are schools for the Armenian, Turkish, 
and Greek populations, and the 
university is open to women 
merce has been seriously damaged b}' 
the World War and subsequent events, 
but shipping IS still very important; 
there are exports of gram, carpet®' 
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hides sweetmeats Oriental cunos factures bat the import and export 
tc and large imports of all roaou trade is considerable as Constanza is 
ictured goods I’op C&OOOO the coontry s chid scward outlet 

Constactlnople Conneils o!, ught Oil is brought by a pipe line direct 
eneral councils of the Roman Church from the Rumanian fields cereals are 
eld at Constantinople ^tv,ccn 301 also a valaablc export Imports in 
nd 869 of which 4 were accepted ^ cinde (nacbioer) textiles and metal 
he Western Church as Q^cumenical goods The port and harbour works 
'be most important were the first ore extensive though there is a ten 
itider Theodosius (381) which de dency to silting lop "S 500 
:0unced Ananism and is recognised as Conitellation. group ol fixed stars 
he "nd CEcatnenieal Council that in named alter a mjthologi al person 
180-681 recognised as the 0th <Ec« animal etc It most tave been the 
oenical Council which rejected the earliest observers several thousand 
ilonothclite(5«)doctnnesasheretical years »c who recorded that the 
ind the Councils of S4-81S which fixed stars are not scattered uni 
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Constellation 
was as great in the past as in the 
present (see Nautical Astkonomy) 

The constellations covering the 
whole celestial sphere are divided into 
three groups according to the regions 
in which they are seen — the Northern, 
the Southern, and the Zodiacal The 
last-named group comprises a belt of 
18 degrees width, crossing the plane 
of the Earth’s equator, and slightly 
inclined to it It corresponds to the 
zone in which the sun, moon, and 
planets appear to move, and its middle 
circle is the ecliptic, the sun's apparent 
path, taken by the ancients as the 
celestial equator 

It IS almost certain that the Baby- 
lonians distinguished at least 30 con- 
stellations, 12 m each region, and all 
the knov/ledge of the ancients was 
crystallised in the A Imagesl of Ptolemy 
less than 2000 years ago, in which as 
many as 48 wore recorded In 1003 
Bayer added another 12, to be 
increased m later years by Halley, 
Hovehus, Lacaille, and others , and 
at the present day the International 
Astronomical Union recognises the 
configurations of 88 as mapping the 
entire pictorial slcy — 28 Northern, 12 
Zodiacal, and 48 Southern 

Northern 
Andromeda 
Auriga 

Camelopardus 
Cassiopeia 
Coma Berenices 
Cygnus 
Draco 
Hercules 
Leo ivlinor 
Lyra 
Pegasus 
Sagitta 
Tnangulum 
Ursa Minor 

Zodiacal 

Aries {the Ram) r 
Taurus (the Bull) » 

Gemini (the Twins) ri 
Cancer (the Crab) 25 
Leo (the Lion) ft 


Virgo (the Virgin) nu 


Libra (the Balance) :os 

Scorpio (the Scorpion) nt 

Sagittarius (the Archer) ^ 

Capneomus (the Goat) vt 

Aquarius (the Water Camer) SS 

Pisces (the Fishes) > 


Southern 


Antha 

Apus 

Ara 

Caelum 

Cams Major 

Cams Minor 

Canna 

Centaurus 

Cetus 

Chameleon 

Circmus 

Columba 

Corona Australis 

Corvus 

Crater 

Crux 

Dorado 

Endanus 

Fornax 

Grub • 

Horologium 

Hydra 

Hydrus 

Indus 

Lepus 

Lupus 

Mensa 

Microscopium 

Monoccros 

Mu sea 

Norma 

Octans 

Onon 

Pavo 

Phoenix 

Pictor 

Piscis Australis 

Puppis 

Pyxis 

Reticulum 

Sculptor 

Scutum 

Sextans 

Telescopium 

Tnangulum Australe 

Tucana 

Vela 

Volans 


It IS noteworthy that all the zodiacal 
constellations named above ivere 
grouped by the earliest observers and 
were very important ui ancient 
astrology (<7 v ) Taking the eclipbc 
as the celestial equator, the ancients 
cut up the celestial sphere into 12 
equal luncs, called " Houses," b)' 
0 complete Great Circles (mendians of 
longitude) through the Celestial Eclip- 
tic Poles (not the modem Cclesti^ 
Equatorial Poles) The circular belt oi 
the zodiac was thus divided into I- 
portions called " Signs," each of 
length 30 degrees and height 1° 
degrees, and to each sign there 
corresponded a constellation — hence 
the 12 signs of the zodiac They be- 
gan counting the signs from one of the 
two points where the echptic crosses 


Aquila 

Bootes 

Canes Vcnatici 

Cepheus 

Corona Borealis 

Delphmus 

Equuleus 

Lacerta 

Lynx 

Ophiuchus 

Perseus 

Serpens 

Ursa Major 

Vulpecula 



Conttiration 

th« «Arth I njuitonU plao« and they 
Dsed It as a sero from Which to mmnn 
the Utittule and longitude of a star 
on the celestial sphere In their times 
the point wa»co\credbv Aries though 
owing to prcees&ion it hu now shifted 
30 degrees Thus the f.nt iKnnt In 
Arcs as the tero for measurement 
was and stQl b called is now located In 
Pisces and not in Anes at all 
The stars which mahe up any guen 
constellation are distinguished Iroin 
each other by the letiers ol the Creek 
alphabet a system of nornenebture 
introduced bv Bayer in the llth cent 
Thus we refer to Alpha and Beta 
Centauri (s an I 4 Cent ) for the first 
and second stars of the consteUation 
Centaurus in order of brightness 
respeeti\ely Nevertheless ttuMe 
stars which base special importance 
in hrightaess si/e or position are 
given particular names— e g Aide- 
baran (« Taori) the brightest star in 
Taurus Algol (a rvrseij an import 
ant wiabtc in Perseus Other stars 
which are of great assistance in naviga 
tion and in astronomical research arc 
Altair Antares Arctnrus Betelgeuse 
^nmos CapelU Polaris Pfoeyoo 
Rj cf nod Sinus 
Constipaboo, ut Bowim 
Constitution, a legal term used in 
two semes Jt may d nole tfe form 
and structure of the Government cl a 
State whether it be federal or non 
federal autocratic or democratic or it 
may refer to that branch of the law 
which regulates the exercis*. ol the 
' sovereign power in a State dealing 
j with such matters as the liesd of the 
I State and his powers the legislature 
I the judiciary the executive or admims 
I trative body the Army etc In this 
sense constitutions are either flexfbleor 
J ngid 1 1 based either on laws which 
' can be altered as easily as aoy other 
' law of the country or on lai s whi^ 
can only be altered by special machin 
ery as in the United States Again a 

• constitution may be written or un 
I ^tten I « it may be embodied m « 

kind of charter or solemn document, as 

* 10 the United States France and 


3 Consulate 

Germany or it may be founJ in a 
\ariet) of Jaws either enacted of de 
pending merely on preceilent 
The rngli h constitution « un 
wntten tn so far as# great number of its 
rules are to be found in legal decisions 

nod not In enacted laws ituflemble 

because Ibrliamcnt can mate or un 
mate anv law bv *he same procedure 
andwiththcsamera e Finallv theory 
and practice div rg so that ihougn 
there are many things which can 
legally be done the> are not done in 
fact Other thingr* too exist mprac 
tice which have no legal hasi r g the 
Cabinet system In other words the 
roles of Fnglish Constitutuml law are 
vefyUrgelyconseotion which ma> or 
may not chtnge in course of time but 
breach of which at an> gi en time 
would he a senous breach of the con 
stttuUon Constitutionalgg ernment 
• * government by rule of law is a 
modern growth the example for which 
srasset by Fogland {ite 1 AXLittiENT) 
but w-hich did not become firml> estab- 
lished on the Continent until the Idtb 
cent undrr the influeaco oi the 
Libcralideasei VolUireaod Bouss au 
which led to the French Revolution 
and the grow-th of nationalist domes 
erotic goternmenLs 

touabstastutioa. the doctrine ac 
cord ng to which the Bread and tt me 
in the Sacrament of the Lord s Supper 
are not concerted into the Body and 
Blood of Christ but remain Bread and 
ttine with the presence of the Body 
and Blood of Chnst added thereto 
It I held b> the Lutheran commumon 
Consid. agent of a State res ding 
abroad for purposes of vanous kmcL 
mainl) in the interests of the com 
merec of the appoint ng State He is 
not a diplomatic representative and 
does not enjoy diplomatic privileges 
except by special agreement There 
are 4 classes COTSiils-Ceneral Con uls 
\Ke-consuls Agents-consulrr Any 
p ison whether a subject ofittUP^ate 
he represents or not may 
vided he is approved b 
wh ch he is sent 

Coiiralate, building 
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consul transacts his official business 
Ihis IS mainly concerned with shipping 
and commerce , in addition, particu- 
larly in the Lc\ ant and the Far East. 
British consuls have many judicial and 
political duties Following are lists 
of British consulates abroad and of 
foreign consulates in London (j Legation 
or Embassy, * Consulate-General) 

(n) British Abroad Afahamstan, 
Kabul I , Jalalabad, Kandahar -If- 
bauui, jburazzo A rgenlii.a, Buenos 
Ayres f ♦, Rosario, <1 Vice-Consulatcs 
Auslrta, Vienna t* Belgtum, Brus- 
sclsf*, Antwerp *, Lidgc, Lcopoldsvillc, 
C Vice-Consulates Bolnna, La Pazf, 
Oruro, Sucre, 1 Vicc-Consulatc 
Brazil, Rio de Janeiro Bahia, I'^ri, 
Pernambuco, Porto Mcgrc, Sao Paulo*, 

1 2 Vice-Consulates Bulgaria, Sofia J, 2 
Vice-Consulatcs Central America, 
Guatemala t*, San Salvador j*, Teguci- 
galpa f* Chile, Santiago f, Anto- 
fagasta. Concepcion, Magallcnes, Val- 
paraiso *, 15 Vice-Consulates China, 
Peking t*. Amoy, Canton *, Changsha, 
Chtngtu, Chofoo, Foochow, Hankow *, 
Harbin *, Ichang, Kashgar *, Mukden *, 
Nanking, Newchwang, Ningpo, Shang- 
hai *, Swatow, rCngyuch, Tientsin*, 
Tsinanfu*, Tsingtao, Weiliaiwci, Yun- 
nan-fu Colombia, Bogota f, 4 Vice- 
Consulates Costa Rica, San Jose, 
Port Liman Crete, Canea • Cuba, 
Havana f*, 1 Vice-Consulate Czecho- 
slmtakia, Prague t> 3 Vice-Consulates 
Danzig, Danzig Denmark, Copen- 
hagen J, 14 Vice-Consulatcs Doin- 
tnica, Santo Domingo f, 4 Vice-Consu- 
lates Lcuador, Quito *, Guayaquil 
Egypt, Cairo, Alexandria • Estonia, 
Tallinn Ethiopia, Addis Ababa f, 
Dangila, etc Einland, Helsinki (Hel- 
singfors) t, 13 Vice-Consulates France, 
Pans ■)*, Algiers ♦, Bordeaux, Brest, 
Guadaloupo, Havre. Lille, Lyons, 
Marseilles ♦, Nantes, New Caledonia, 
Nice, Pondicherry, Rouen, Saigon *, 
Strasbourg ♦, 26 Vice-Consulates 

Germany, Berlin t. Bremen, Cologne *, 
Frankfort - am - Main *, Hamburg *, 
Leipzig, Mainz, Munich *, 10 Vice- 
Consulates Greece, Athens f, 
Salonika ♦, Patros, Syra, 10 Vice- 


Consiilatcs Jlayii, Port-aii-Pnnce f . 
Hill gary, Budapest t Iraq, Basra. 
Bagdad f. Mosul, 3 Vice-Consuls tes 
Italy, Rome j, Cagliari, Florence, 
Genoa *, Sptzia, Leghorn, -Milan , 
Naples *, Palermo, Tntste, Turin 
Venice, 7 Vicc-Coasulatcs Japar 
Toky'o f, Dairen, Kobe, Nagasal 
Osaka, Seoul *, Tamsui, Yokohama 
4 Vice-Consulates Latvia, Rigaf.^ 
Vicc-Consul.itc Liberia, Monrovia t 
Lithuania, Kovno. Mexico, Mexte 
City f *, Guadaljara, Salma Cruz, Tair 
pico, Vera Cruz. 3 Vict-Conbulrtc; 
Morocco, Tangier *, Rabat *, Casa 
blanca 3 Vicc-Consulatcs Netherlaro: 
Hague t, Batavoa *, Medan, burs 
biya, Rotterdam*, Amsterdam*, 
Vice-Consulates Aorway, Osloi 
Bergen, 10 Vice-Consulates Parana 
Panama f. Colon Paraguay, Asna 
cion Persia, Tehran f*. Bushire 
Isfahan *, Kerman. Kermanshah, Jw 
shed *, Mohammerah, Scristan am 
Knin, Slicrar, Tabriz, 2 Vicc-Co)t3i| 
lates Pent, Lima f. Iquitos Polara 
Warsaw f, 5 Vice-Consulates Pitri» 
gal, Lisbon t*, Loanda *, Lourcnf 
Marques *, ^^adeIra, Oporto, 5* 
Michaels, 2 Vicc-Consulatcs 
mama, Bucharest f. Galatz, Clui, 
Vicc-Consulatcs Siam, Bangkok 1 
1 Vice-Consulate Soviet Union, Mo! 
cow f, Leningrad *, Vladivostocl 
Spam, Madrid f, Barcelona *, Valcr 
cia, Bilbao, Malaya, Seville, Tenenm 
Las Palamas, Vigo, 31 Vice-ConsulatK 
Sweden, StockliolmJ. Kalma, Gegk 

Gothenburg, MalraO, 4 Vicc-ConsuIatfS 

Switzerland, Basle, Berne t, Geneva 
Lausanne, Zurich *, Davos, 4 vice 
Consulates Syria, Damascus 
Tunis *, Bizerta, 4 Vice-Conss 
lates Turkey, Istanbul *, MersU 
Smyrna *, Trebizond United 
Washington -f, Baltimore, Norfoh 
Boston *, Chicago ♦, Detroit, Galvcj 
ton, Honolulu, Los Angeles, ManiB 
New Orleans *, New York *, Phiw 
dclphia *, Pittsburg, San Juan, 
nah, Jacksonville, St Louis, San Fra“ 
cisco, St Thomas, Seattle, 11 v^c 
Consulates Uruguay, MontevideoT 
Venezuela, Caracas f, 6 Vice-Consulatw 
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^u^siiivia Belgrade t Sarajevo Zag "Vt CM\on Sqnare Vt C 1 

reb 4 Vjce-CoftsuUtta »* 329 High Holbom W C.1 

f6)I-omtlCvCosstLAttajvLovi»ov Smii t Bo’atulon Square SB 1 
Altaman 119 binsbury Pavement T’trkitk 10 Lo\er SJoane Street 
CC.S lnutteaa IS Ca^'enlisti SWl l/ri guayaa llamogton 
Square W 1 Arsfahatan 7 Gower Cairleiu S B 7 i Kg itjMau IM 

Street BCl ivtinan ISBelgravn Queens Cate S W 7 

Square SWl Dflfiaa IR Belgrave Consnniption »« TimeRcuiosis 
Place SB 1 Balaian 16 Crasvenor Contango t/» Stock rxciUKCE 
Place SB 1 Bra^tUan Aliwych Conte wbiebliterallvnicans storr 
House Mdwycb B C* Cailran 3 (satermotnotetstlyaefinabteappUca 
Hamilton Place B I Ciineie 49 tion w>del> use<l in literary criticism 
Portland Place \V I Colamhan 7 K story whether long or short be 
Sicilian Avenue B C.1 C^tta Kican comes a ren/s when it is endowed by its 
33 h- 30 King Billiam Street EC4 wnter with % conM.iout arti tr> ot 

Cl iuH 97 Linden Cardens 3 style whi h rather than the inherent 

Cteckotlcink 18 Bedford Square literary merit ot the story itself 
B C,l DaHisfc 7 Sisrtolk Street cocisututes its worth This form has 
Strand B ^oai iran 67 haton been coltl -ated chiefly though not 

ITaee SB I /eudionae 23^llege enJusivtly m French literature in 
Hitl Cannon Street C34 Luonun which it is particulsxly associated with 
167 Queen a Cate SB 7 Fin is* the names et l.a 1 ontaine and Cuy 7e 
103 Cannon Street. E C 4 French 61 Maupasssnt Iqf i ) 

Bedford Square B Cl Ottma 9 Contempt of Court, disobedience to 
Catltou House Tetnce SB V Crsr* or dnrtgvtd ol the nilts orders dr 
ISI Cower Street WCl < nait digmtyof acourt puni hablebyfineor 
Mfl/dn 11 Queen Nictoria Street committal to prison uotil the oSence 
£ C 4 If a iiaa 4 Denmark Street is pu ged Less serious ofTeoces may 
B C.3 ffonduris 13 Union Court sometimes be purged by an apology 
BC3 Jli/nganai 36a ^ton Kacc Aod if necessary the payment of 
SBl Ifoqxan 2 Queens Cate costs 

SWT iuiiaa C% Portland Place Cost) Prates ot a branch of Uie 

B 1 Japantst 1 Bnaad Street Place Preoch Cond s I kakcois SouatiON 
PC* Lainan 87 Paton Place (1559 1614) was created Marnuis of 
SWl Libman 10 Idol Lane EC3 Conti then Pnnee llesupportea Henn 
LifAuaeian 10 ftlaee Gate B8 oi Navarre as King of nance He died 
Lusttrbiirg Moorfields House CC* childless and fais idow was evilei! for 
fiftatean 8 Halliin Street SBl intrigue against Pich heu In 10 9 
3« Conduit Street B 1 the title waa revived la favour of his 
AefArrfaeds S Langhatn Street WI great grandson \RiiAvn CE BotSBO-. 
fftcaraguan IS Union Court EC“ (IC 6-16C5) brother of I,oois the 
Norzvegian 21'24 Cockspur Street (treatCoad* (? V ) who took part m the 
SNV I Panama 23 riDsburyPave I nmde rebellion and was iroprisoned 
meat House Patagnaya* 12 in I6o0 Ho commanded tlie French 

Russell Square WCl icrrisn 10 forces iii Spain in 1G64 and later id 
P rinces Gate SB 7 ptmttn ll Italy retiring after his defeat at Ales 
Regent Street SWl Pcitsh 2 sandnasnlhaT A fnend of Moli re 
Upper Montague Street B'CI Artnand secured his introduction to 
Poriugvese 40 Bobum ^oare B C I Louis XIV s Court Ha son Louis 
Rumanian 4 Cromwell I lace SB 7 bb Bourbon (1601-1635) fought m 
R isicn 3 Rosary Cardens SW7 Flandersm 1653 and aided the Hun 
Saltadorean 1 Union Couit nC2 gar ans in def aUng the Turks He 
San 4/arino 42 Pall Mall SBl was succeeded by bis younger brother 
Siameie 23 Ashbum Place SVV7 Frak^ois db Bouhbov (1C64-1709) 
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who also assisted the Hnnganan Im- 
perialists, and serv'cd in the NeOier- 
lands in 1080 lie was offered the 
Polish Crown by Louis XIV in 1007, 
but retired in favour of Augustus If of 
Saxony He was appointed to com- 
mand troops m Italy m the war of tlie 
Sp.inish Succession, but died Louis 
DE Bourbon (1717-1770), son of 
Franijois, served in Bohemia in the 
War of the Austrian Succession 
(1741) He commanded the French 
Army m I^ly, winning the battle of 
Coni in 1744 On being transferred 
to the Netherlands and to Germanv 
ho intrigued to secure the Polish 
Crown from the feeble Augustus III, 
but his power was broken by Madame 
do Pompadour He then became an ad- 
vocate for the parleincnts, and a patron 
of Rousseau His son, Louis Fr,\n<;ois 
(1734—181 1), serv cd in the Seven Years' 
War, and supported ^laupeou’s minis- 
try against the pnrlcments He left 
France on the outbreak of revolution 
returned in 1700, but was banished’ 
On his death the line became extinct 

Coutmont, sec GroGUAPnicAL Terms 
Glossary or ’ 

Continental System, the system of 
blockades carried on by both England 
and France during the Napoleonic 
Wars By the Berlin decree (1806) 
Napoleon declared Great Bntain to be 
in a state of blockade His mam en- 
deavour was more to prevent British 
goods from reaclimg the Continent 
than continental goods from reaching 
this country Great Britain retaliated 
by various Orders in Council Napo- 
leon involved himself m a war w'lth 
Russia by his action, and Great Britain 
in a war with America over the 
searching of neutral ships in 1812 

Contmgent Remainder, see Re- 
mainder 

Continuation Schools arc intended to 
provide further education for young 
persons who have left the elementary 
schools The Education Act of 1902 
placed the responsibility for their pro- 
vision on County or County Borough 
Councils These were Evening Schools 
I>ay Continuation Schools were estab- 
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lished under the same antliontiea b) 
an Act of 15)18 These corapulsorj 
schools v\cre allowed to lapse fo; 
financial reasons , but many author- 
ities have established voluntary Daj 
Continuation Schools About 005,60t 
evening students and c 21,100 day 
students 'attended such schools in 
England and Wales during the veai 
1030-31 

Continuation schools arc also m 
operation for the purpose of providing 
training to unemployed boy s and girb 
registered as such with the State 
cmploymicnt exchanges In many 
cases, attendance at these schools is 
made a condition of pay'ment of un- 
employment benefit 

Contraband, goods prohibited to be 
imported or exported by' the laws of a 
particular State Contraband of war 
arc such goods as arc forbidden by 
cither belligerent to be carried to the 
I enemy on the ground tliat they enable 
him to carry on the war witli greater 
vigour, r g munitions By the doc- 
trine of continuous voj-age, first 
applied dunng the American Civil War, 
where goods which would bo contra- 
band if carried to an enemy port are 
being carried to a neutral port, they 
may be seized if it can be proved tliat 
tliey were intended to be forwarded to 
the enemy'. 

Contract, a legal term denoting an 
agreement made betw con two or more 
persons w’hich is recognised by' law, and 
whereby each party to tlie agreement 
undertakes to do, or to refrain from 
doing, a particular act in consideration 
of the otlier party undertaking to do, 
or to refrain from doing, some other 
specific act 

J:ssciittals of a Contract Speaking 
generally, three conditions must be 
fulfilled to create a legally enforceable 
agreement 

(1) The parties must intend to 
create a legally binding agreement ' 

(2) The parties must be agreed as to 
the terms of the agreement This is 
shown by the presence of an offer ani 
acceptance An offer may be made 
verbally, in wmting, or by implication 
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To eitposc goods for sale at maiked 
pnces constitutes an offer to sell at such 
pnces To advertise a reward for a 
lost article is an offer to pay the reward 
to the finder Acceptance is as 
essential as the offer and may likewise 
be shown verballj in wntmg or byi 
tmplitatios It must be commum i 
cated to the offerer unless the latter 
has expresslyorbyimplication waived 
the necessity of communication The 
commonest instance of such waiver 
to be found in advertisements of a 
reward as for example the offer to 
pay a sum of money if a certain patent 
mraicine fails to do what is claimed for 
it Herethepeisonwhopurchasesand 
uses the medicme need not commum 
cate his acceptance of the offer to the 
manufacturers but may claim the 
reward it the medt me fails to fulfil the 
promisee of the manufacturers pro 
vided that he has adhered strictly to 
their conditions 

13) There must be eonttdtraiion 
uiilees the conmact Is >n the form of a 
deed Valuable consideration need 
not necessanlv consist of money t 
may be some right Interest or benefit 
nccniitig to the one party or some 
forbearance detriment or respoisi 
bihty given suffered or underukeo, 
by the other A mere prom se to pay 
a sum of money unless made bvdeed 
is not enforceable because there is 
no consideration But a promise 
by A to purchase a specific article 
from B IS val d because the coi 
sideration given by B is the promi 
to sell that article to A and to c 
one else 

Forms ef Contract Contracts may 
be either simple or format Stmpis 
contracts are contracts made by srord 
of mouth or m writing or in any way 
except by a dted which is a lorBial 
contract A deed also called a 
spcctal y is an agreement in writing 
which IS distinguished from a simple! 
I written document by the (act that iti 
I has been s gned scaled and delivered I 
Delivery simply means putting into! 
effect It may be intended to take 
effect immediately nr not until 
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condition has been fulfilled when it is 
called an escrow 

By the Statute of Frauds the follow 
mg contracts must be mAde in wntmg 
(1) promise by an executor or adminis- 
trator to answer damages out of his 
estate (2) promise to answer for 
the debt or default of another (i^ 
(3) agreements m coo 
mamage (4) agr»emeal8 
affecting nterests n land (5) agree- 
ments not to be performed wiOua one 
year from the making thereof By 
the Sale of Goods Act 1693 no con 
tract for the sate of goods to the value 
of £10 or more is enforceable by acfioo 
unless the buyer accepts and actually 
receives part of the goods sold orgi*** 
someth ng in earnest or part paymea 
or a memorandum in wntmg has 
made and signed by the boyer Cf itit 

Fortes to Co tract (IJ Jaft-dt 
rorcierl) contracts made by m 
were unenforceable agaiasl Lso ivbesc 
they were for ncccssar*s tifr-A m 
infant could enforce a cosfyiigr 
(or his benefit and couyxlwm 
after attaining his na;cr-y* sxffjo/* 
Old dunng his msofritf tf 
fnone> pres ne jw- * » 
all loans of money ^ 

chase ol neccssanes *. 

igsmst the infant ajx*«*«rji»A^ dt. 

fied by him whenh i»<f^ e etjr 
tract 0 regard to 
finumgnacure suciati,-^ 
hips etc 

but the infant wsh t>. ^^2, 

A cont^t for ^ 

an infant ^ 

necessary to th* », JT ^ jj. 

at the time they tsm. — 
ate essentiaav - - 
Certain other j- 
beneht sneu & 
mentor 

aNe aguLJ* 3^' 

, n 

Law a WTj-jfcc 
husboaiorja 
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except in regard to her personal scr- 
viccs, since she had no property She 
may now hold separate propertj’, and 
make contracts m regard to it as if she 
were single, but the contractual lia- 
bility attaches strictly to the property, 
and she cannot be imprisoned lor debt. 
The husband is liable for his wife’s 
antc-nuptial contracts to the extent of 
the property which he has acquired 
through her on marriage A wife may 
pledge her husband's credit in so far as 
she acts as his agent Agency may be 
express, or presumed from the fact of 
cohabitation, and in the latter case, 
she may pledge her husband's credit 
for necessaries for herself, the children, 
and the household generally This 
implied authority exists even though 
the person supplying the goods did not 
know she was married A wife 
deserted by her husband may pledge 
his credit for necessaries unless the 
desertion is due to her adultorv 

(3) Lunatics and Drunken Persons 
Lunatics are bound by their contracts 
unless the other contracting partx’ 
knows of the disability They arc 
liable for necessaries, and may ratify 
their other contracts on recovering 
their sanity Drunken persons are in 
exactly the same position 

(4) Aliens Contracts by or with 
aliens in times of peace are valid , but 
no ship wholly or partly acquired by 
an alien shall be deemed a British 
ship War will suspend a contract 
until peace is restored unless the 
contract involves the immediate doing 
of an illegal act, when the con- 
tract becomes xoid Contracts made 
with the subject of an enemy State 
after the outbreak of war are void 
As to foreign sovereigns, ambassadors, 
etc , see Privileges, Diplomatic 

Corporations Corporations are either 
common law corporations created by 
charter, or statutory corporations 
created by statute The former can 
make any contract not expressly for- 
bidden by its charter The latter can 
make only contracts authorised by its 
memorandum of association Con- 
tracts made by corporations must be 


under seal unless the contract relate? 
to a matter of trifling importance, such 
as engaging ,a clerk, or is made by a 
trading corporation in the ordinary' 
course of iLs business, or the corpora- 
tion IS registered under the Companies 
Acts How oxer goods dehvered or 
work done must be paid for unless a 
contract under seal is required by 
statute, as in the case of urban authori- 
ties contracting for goods or worl 
exceeding ;^fiO in value under the 
Public Health Act. 1875 

fgrecnients cannot be en- 
forced The essence of such contracts 
IS that tlicy are contrary to morality 
or public policy Ttius, a contract 
which tends to interfere with the 
course of justice, eg a contract to 
compound a felony, is illegal So too 
is a contract for the sale of pubhc 
ofliccs or honours A condition im- 
posing a general rcstnction on mamage 
cannot be enforced, as it is a mamage 
brokerage contract {see 
Maixtenaxcl . Marriage, 
STKAixT OF , Trade, Restraim of, 
etc ) 

Voidable Contracts Certain agree- 
ments, while not illegal and void, yet 
contain some flaw which enables the 
party aggneved to reject the whole 
contract Thus xvhere there has been 
misrepresentation as to matenal facts, 
or concealment , where one of the 
parties has acted fraudulently or has 
exercised undue influence, the other 
party may avoid the contract Money 
paid under a mistake of fact may be 
recovered unless the money was paid 
under pressure of bona fide legal pro- 
ceedings, or the party making the pay- 
ment has expressly waived enquiry into 
the facts Money paid under a mis- 
take of law IS, broadly speaking, not 
recoverable, unless the mistake was 
induced by the other party's fraud 
See also Fraud , ' MisrepresexxA- 
TIOX 

Contract Bridge, a variety of Auction 
Budge (qv) in which only the exact 
number of tricks which the declarer 
contracts to make score towards game, 
has been known to a limited number 
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atexpertbndgeplaycrssmccWlS bnt 
bas since c 1930 attained widespread 
popularity The need for making an 
;xact assessment cf the valne of the 
hand makes bidding more scientific in 
Contract than in Auction Extra 
tncks above the contract score tnck 
value above the line ot 100 each if 
doubled and do Dot count towards 
game The tnck values are higher 
than in Aucbon and penalties are 
heavier especially after one game has 
been made Each tnck above 6 made 
by the declarer in clubs or dmmoods 
scores 20 in hearts or spades 30 In 
no-trumps 30 la scored lor the 1st 3rd 
6th and 7th tncks 10 for the -cd 1th 

and 6th Game consists of lOO points 

and may be made by secunog 3 tncks 
above 6 in no-trumps 4 in hearts or 
spades and 6 in clubs or diamonds 
The bonus for Grand Siam is 1500 aad 
for LittU Slam 6QQ but the sUca must 
bo bid in order to secure the bonus 
Making ruibir ta . games scores '00 
above the line in 3 games 500 
Ifenoun are scored only if 4 or 5 are 
held m one hand 100 for 6 100 for 4 
or in DO tramps lio for 4 aces 
If the declarer fads to make tus con 
tract the opponents score 60 for every 
unjerlneh as in Auction but if the 
bid has been dmblid the penalty for 
the 1st undertnek is 100 lot the Snd 
ISO 3id 200 4th 50 and subse 
quently 300 There is no bonus for 
successfully making contract when 
doubled A side wmch has made one 
game is said to be vttlnerabU and 
the penalties for failure to make con 
tract arc the same as if the hand had 
been doubled *' it the declarer 
when vulnerable is 2 tncks down on 
contract the penalty amounts to *50 

S mts ot 600 if doubled The bonuses 
■ Great and Little Slams ate in 
creased to 2 50 and "M respectively 
Oi/rrtrick] (tncks made above contract) 
score 200 each If doubled Scoring 
for tricks and honours is not aSected 
by being vulnerable 
Contract Note the summary of a 
contract sent by a broker or agent to 
hia principal. 


ConTeyancing 

Conveebon, tee Heat 

Convent (1) A community m the 
Christian Church imng together for 
i^gious purposes under a rule (2) 
Tbo building m which the community 
bves Sea Abbey 

Convenbele Act (16&4) declared that 
a meeting of more than five persons 
(except the household) for religious 
worship not in accordance with the 
Boak of Common Prayer was a sedi 
tious assembly It was repealed by 
the Toleration Act of 1689 (f e ) 

Convention (1) An assembly tlie 
word is used with many vanous 
meamngs It is particularly applied 
to special meeting of the Houses of 
Parliament tn emergency apart from 
those normally convened by the 
Sovereign The Restoration Parlia 
ment ol 1660 was such and also that 
which recognised \\ illiam of Orange m 
1689 so too the extraordinary body 
summoned by Washington in 1787 
( ) An agreement between States con 
cermog matters not sufiicientlv im 
portant to be dealt with by treaty 

Convenlon (law) onauthonsed deal 
ing with the goods ol another so as to 
deprive him pemanentlyor indefinitely 
©1 his property The remedy is an 
action for damages formerly called the 
actionoi Tio\er(g V landConiemon. 
B> theeouitabledoctnneotconvenion 
money directed by will settlement 
contract or otherw ise to be used to buy 
realty or realty directed to be sold and 
tum^ into money arc treated at law 
as if the conversion had already taken 
place and invested with the incidents 
ol the prop rty into which they were 
directed to be converted 
I Converter Bememer tea Iro'i and 
I Srvei 

Conveyancing the transfer by mu 
tual cons<.nt of the parties of r al 
property b> means of written docu 
ments or eonvevances Such trans- 
fer takes place chiefly by way of mar 
nage settlement sale or gift The 
actual conveyance must be by deed 
In the case of marriage 
and sale the conveyance 
the mama e arfietes which 
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ing contract, or by a contract for sale, 
followed by an investigation into the 
salidity of tlic title which the trans- 
feror purports to convey 

Conveyor, a machine by which 
mattnal is carried from one position to 
anoUier by automatic and continuous 
operation Conveyors take an enor- 
mous variety of forms, but they can 
be div ided into four mam classes The 
belt conveyor consists of a flat hell 
which passes continuously over pulleys 
with various corfugations or other 
devices for preventing slipping Part 
of the bolt, moving in one direction, is 
used to carry tlie objects or material 
to be conveyed, which may be fed on 
to it by hand or by any other means 
or simply made to fall off by the belt 
turning back over the pulley Some 
kinds of raatenal can be fed direct on 
to a belt from a hopper, the lov cr end 
of which nearly touches the belt 
Belt conveyors are obviously unable 
to elevate matcnal steeply, but arc 
used to convey the articles around the 
works from one process to another, or 
for handling all kinds of powdered and 
granular material 

In the chain conveyor, the belt is 
replaced by a chain armed w ith various | 
devices, such as scrapers, aprons, and 
buckets The construction and sizes 1 
of chains have now been standardised, 
the links consisting of square frames 
carrying a pair of hool« at one side, 
which hook on to the corresponding 
opposite side of the next link In 
addition, various types of these 
standard linlcs are made for attaching 
various devices Other types of chain 
are called pintle chain, and roller chain, 
similar to that used on bicycles, is also 
employed 

A scraper conveyor consists of a 
gulley along which an endless pro- 
cession of scrapers attached to a chain 
IS caused to move, anything thrown m 
at one end of the gulley being earned 
along to the other 

In the apron conveyor, two parallel 
endless chains are bridged by flat plates 
of wood or steel attached to their links, 
forming an endless moving platform 
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Bucket conveyofs, ealfed elevators 
when they are used to raise material, 
coasist of endless chains carrying 
buckets of exirious forms, usually of 
such a shape that they will pick up 
material like a dredger 

For finely divided or pasty' material, 
screw conveyors are commonly used. 
These consist of a long shaft around 
which a flat strip of metal is v.onnd 
spirally on edge , when this is revolved 
in Uic material the latter is usually 
pushed along 

Tine powders are best conveyed by 
the' pneumatic conveyor, which may' 
operate by suction in exactly the same 
manner as an ordinary v'acuum- 
cleancr, or by air pressure 

Convocation, tlic rcjiresentativc as- 
sembly of the Church of England 
clergy of the provinces of Canterbury 
and York , its original function was 
mainly to assess taxation Each con- 
vocation consists of two Houses, the 
I upper comprising the bishops, and 
I the lovi cr of representatives of the 
clergy of each diocese Its power de- 
cayed with the Reformation, but it 
was revived in the 10th cent , and, 
vvitliin thehmitsdefined by Parliament. 
IS the final authority on doctrine in the 
Church of England 

Convolvulacete, an extensive and 
highly valu- 
able family of 
plants, most 
of which are 
herbaceous 
climbers, 
having large 
and very 
beautiful 
flowers 
They arc 
abundant in 
the tropics , 
as medicines, 

they arc Convolvulus 

important The roots of Convolvulus 
scanimoma, a Syrian species, furnish 
scammony . jalap is prepared from a 
resin plentiful in the roots of scvcml 
kinds of Bxogomum, a beautiful 
climber vvith long crimson flowers , 
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and C halalos i3 the sweet potato 
the roots of which aboundingmstarch 
and sugar are a nounshing food 
The dodder and bindweeds are Eng 
lish members of this family 

Conroy an escort of warships to 
protect merchant ships in times of war 
from enemy attack The nght of 
convoy is the right claimed by neutral 
States that their merchant vessels 
sailing under convoy should be exempt 
lioin visitation p ) and search it th 
commander of the convoy gave his 
word of honour that no contraband 
was bemg carried Great Britain has 
never recognised this right and though 
she withdrew her objection at the 
Naval Coafeteaco of London 1608 the 
Declaration of London which incor 
porated the right was never ratified 
The convoy system was much used by 
Bntain during the V.0TI1J \Sai »» a 
measure of defence against Oennan 
submarine attack 

Conyolsioas. insoluatary contrac 
tioua Qt tnusdes which usually are 
under conscious control due to some 
disorder of the brain Lxamptes are 
hysteria in which consciousness it re- 
timed and epilmy where >t >s com 
pletely lost Blood poisotucg may 
cause convulsions and in infants it u 
due to disturbances of the digestive 
eytteoi Couvul ions in infants roust 
be treated by immersing the child m 
hot water up to the neck while keep- 
ing the head cool with wet cloths 
This should be followed when con 
sciousness returns by the admunstra ' 
tion of a dose of castor-oil I 

Conway histone ttelsh town at the I 
mouth of the Conway R on the N ' 
coast of Camarvoiishire It possesses 
several interesting ruins including the 
13th-ccnt castle CistercianAbbey and 
St MarysChuith which occupim part 
of the abbey site Muck of the old 
town wall IS still standing Excava 
tions have revealed mteresting Roman 
remaMia Pop 110311 8163 
' Conway of AUington WtUiam Uirbn 
Conway 1st Baron (6 18 0) i nglish 
' artcntic was Professor of Art at Jjver . 
' pool and Camhndge aT%<t president of ' 
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' Urn Society of Antiquaries Ifisworks 
on art include Reynolds and Cains 
borough (1890) Early Flemtsh Artists 
(1897) Early Tuscan frfii/s (igO") 
Albrecht Du er (I88J) He is equally 
wefl known as a mountaineer and i 
author of The Zermatt Pocket Book 
and editor of the Climber s Guides 
he made aKcnts in the Himalayas 
HS9 ) the Andes (ISOH) Terra del 
ruego and many other distncts and 
I published many works describing 
them — The Ups / om End to End 
(I80tf) The Bolivian Andes (1601) 

I l/a i^in ^leinotiis (16 U) He wa 
Imp for the Combined I ngluh Um 
Ivcrsities from 1018-31 when be was 
railed to the peerage 
I Cooch Bahar Indian State in K T 
' Bengal Most of tho surface is fiat 
and It IS veil watered by various tnbu 
. tartes of the Brahmaputra R For its 
Icomparativelysmall size (1300 sq m) 
lit produces a huge nee crop other 
valuable products areiute and tobacco 
.The State is partly independeiit and 
' partly under the advisory governorship 
of tho Governor of Bengal The 
capital bears the same name it 
pooscsses a university college Pop 
sUte 000 000 town l'>000 
Cook. 6u Edward Tyaa (1837-1616) 
English journalist Lditor of the Pali 
tfa« Co HU (V830-3> the K eslminsltv 
r a tUe (1833-6) and the Daily Neas 
(1896-1601) Author of Ths Press in 
li ar Tinu (I9.J1) literary essays etc 
Cook. Ehsa (1818-1^36) English 
vewifi r best knowa for her songs ot 
the home eg The Old Armchair 
She edited £/< a Cook s Journal 
11813-St) Ilex vents were collected 
as Meli a and etke Poenu(183S] and 
New tekoes (1864) 

Cook dames (n'*3-17 0} distm 
go shed Engl sh navigator and tx 
plorer In hts vessel the Em/eaivi r he 
left England m 1768 for the S Pacific 
Ocean He discovered many S Sea 
Islands circumnavigated New Zealand 
discovered Australia landing at Botany 
Bay and returned to England t a th~ 
Cape of Good Hope In 177. he se 
out on a further voyage venfym 
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the positions of some already knoivn 
islands, and discovering others He 
sailed down into the Antarctic and 
again returned via S Africa His 
final vo3iagc, 
begun in 
1770, was an 
attempt to 
find the 
N W Passage 
from the 
Pacific In 
its course he 
coasted along 
the W shores 
of N America. 
_ - - , surveyed the 

Captain Cook Bering Strait, 

touched Kamchatka and the Aleutian 
Islands, and, returning, put in at 
Hawaii, where he was killed in a fight 
with the natives 

He wrote accounts of his voyages, 
which make fascinating records of 
adventure 

Cook, Sir Joseph (6 I860), Austra- 
lian politician Emigrated from Eng- 
land to Australia, 1885, was elected to 
the New S Wales Parliament, and 
served as Postmaster-General, Minister 
for Mines, and Minister for Defence 
He was Pnme Minister of the Common- 
wealth, 1913-14, Minister for the Navy, 
1917-20, Commonwealth Treasurer’ 
1920-1, and High Commissioner for 
Australia, 1921-7 Represented Aus- 
tralia at the Versailles Conference,! 919, 
and on the League of Nations, 1922 

Cook, Thomas (1808-1892), tourist 
agent, bom in Derbyshire, worked as 
a wood turner and printer, and in 
1844 made arrangements ivith the 
Midland Railway for running tours 
From this developed his Tounst 
Agency, which made his name at the 
Great Eidubition of 1861 and the Pans 
Exhibition of 1865, after which he 
began organising fortnightly tours and 
gradually extended his activities The 
firm of Thomas Cook & Son, now 
amalgamated with the Wagons-Lits, 
has travel agencies in every part of 
the world 

Cookers, Choice of. Electnc Cookers 


An electric stove is at least as cheap 
as gas when the cost of electricity is 
Id or less per power umt, and it 
has the advantage over other forms of 
not needing a flue outlet, since no 
fumes are produced in using electnc 
current Provided it is placed in a 
position where the smells and steam 
from cooking can be carried a'way, no 
chimney is needed The idea that 
boiling IS a slow process on an electnc' 
hot-plate has probably arisen from 
endeavouring to use such a hot-plate 
in the same way as a gas-nng The 
gas IS turned on when the cooking is 
begun, and off when it is fimshed. 
With an electnc hot-plate of the solid 
enclosed type, the current should he 
switched on some time (10-15 minutes) 
before cooking, and turned off the same 
length of time before serving, as there 
IS usually sufficient heat left in the 
hot-plate to finish cooking without 
any current during the last 10 minutes 
A cool kitchen is supposed to he 
one of the advantages of electnc 
cooking This is true, in so far as the 
oven remains closed, or is supphed 
with an automatic ventilator Fading 
these, the kitchen becomes filled with 
steam every 
time the 
oven door 
is opened 
For the 
experienced 
and intelli- 
gent cook 
there is a 
new type 
of storage 
cooker, 
which IS 
very eco- 
nomical in 
I use, but re- 
quires careful 
regulation 

An electric Torm of Toasting Machine 

current is 

conveyed at an even, steady, and 
expensive rate, mamtaming the h 
plate and ovens at a definite tempc 
ture Electric cookers are vying w 




j stores in their instalUtior of i 


Cookery 

20 callons) Coil coke or 


U^ice for controlling the heat of the •nthracjte can be uwl m the^ 

iven so that food raa> bo left coolcing stoves Some coil usually needs to 
jnattendeUwnthont danger of burning be mixed with the coke during cook 
rat Cookers have been In existence I 1 

for so many jeira that it becomes in ... 
rreasinglj diffcult to Introduce im 1(1 

provements The sides and the door 111 if | 3 

panels are embossed In the latest Hi tv Is 

designs of large cooker and the door I Ijl 

K nelt only in the smaller cookers J I v 

iisembossingorhulginggivesgreater * tqSS 
oven space without increasing the area 

of floor space required far the stove in — fl 

the kitchen The hinges on the doors Cjinll L 

have Vieeri tre^wsved the pwx hevnti *1 It 

hidden from view This impro es the Jl L— 

appearance and facilitates clesriing 

The doorknobs should be evsv to gnp ^~~Tl 

evUier eight sided or corrugated The *"111 I 
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pearancc to a coal range, can bo fitted and can be used as a substitute for an 
in the kitchen alcove, and is suitable open fire 

for large houses Ihcrc is no dust and For a large household, Mhcrc 
dirt, no labour is required for carrying economj of fuel is of prune importance, 

. a carefully designed range, requinng 

only a moderate-sized shovelful of 
anthracite per day, is suitable The 
fire keeps in overnight, and the oven 
always remains at a suitable coolang 
temperature Ihe hot-plato bod^ 
quickly, and is ready for use first thing 
in the morning 

(3) Sometimes, for economy’s sake, 
the housewife ivants to heat the water 
and the room and do the cooking ah 
with one stove Attractive grates, sur- 



Coil burning Cooking Range 

in the coals, and the heat of the oven 
can bo easily controlled 

(2) If the cooking-stove is not re- 
quired for Mater-heating as well, the 
clioice lies between one heated bv solid 




fuel or by oil 


Horirontnl ricctric Cooker 
rounded by tiles m harmony with the 
sittmg-room-kitchcn, have been de- 
signed for this purpose, some having a 
hot-plnto under the oven, others 
depending upon the open fire for 
boiling and steaming Since these 
grates cope with three forms of heat- 
ing, too much must not bo expected of 
them 

(t) When the water-heating is carried 
out by an independent boiler (sec 
Water-heating) and an oil-stove is 

i?i I cooking, it is an advantage to 

I have the oven heated by the same nr® 
For summer use only, as the water This usually maintains 


the oil-stovo IS preferable, as it is lit a steady, moderate oven temperature, 
only while cooking is m progress A suitable for casseroles and mdl 
coal range is usually cheaper to buy, puddings 
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Oil sUnes Tor cottages and bunga The food cooks m its own steam only 
)W3 od-stoves are excellent giving a a little being added during the initial 
ot oven soon after lighting and boi] heating A thick base attached or 
ig quickly A choice must be made separate is provided to prevent burn 
etween one with a wick and one ing and a heavy or clamped lid pre 
nthout. The former requires careful vents the escape ol steam — thus no 
leaning in order to get the blue flame food value is tost and the cost of heat 
rhtch IS so miportwt for successful mg is extremely small The food should 
il-cookmg but on the other band is be carefully wrapped or enclos^ 
ather easier to adjust than the wick in the separate compartments in order 
ess type An oven which does not los to prevent any tainting of flavour 
ts heat too quickly tends to keep the Coofaag preparing foixl for the 
utchen cooler and to economise in oil table by subjecting it to heat m 
>wing to the fact that ovens supjdied various ways In its higher develop 
nth oil stoves tend to be somewhat raents it also consists in making fo^ 
bin It IS Important in using them to attractive to the eye Foods can be 
ire-heat to a considerably higher tern divided mto groups which are similarly 
lerature (about 100 F ) than ts re aflected by heat t e by boiling 
juired for subsequent cooking There steaming or baking 
a otherwise a possibility of haviog a (I) Meat fish eggs and to some 
lifSeulty in biowsuig cakes scones extent milk 

stc The oil will not flow freely and (*) Stafches such as nee tapioca 
sasily unless the stove is placed la a oatmeal flour etc 
evel position This point is so im (3) Sugar 

portant that some models are provided (4) Fats such as dnppiog butter 
leith a spirit level oils lard 

The Aevfiea consists of a wooden box (9) Vegetables roots greens or 
ailed with tightly packed hay A hole fungi (the roughage group) 

IS scooped out of the centre large Meal contains various kinds of pro 
enough to hold a saucepan or casserole terns each of which reacts difierently 
A pad of flannel stuffed with hay is towards heat There is one similar to 
placed on top and a hinged ltd ciosod egg white which is soluble In cold 
down Long slow cooking is earned water and if present in large quanti 
out under these conditions It is ties causes meat to bo tough and 
especially suitable for stews dried coagulates on heatmg another U con 
fruit porridge or broiled meat Adth verM into gelatine on prolonged beat 
which takes 1 hoar to cook in (he mg and u soluble in hot water but not 
ordinaTywaywilltake4inthebaybox m coW Vet another ts only soluble in 
Some preliminary heating (abrat ^ slightly acidified water and coagulates 
hour in the above case) most be like egg white on heating The ptes- 
carried out and the dish at once ence of these various substances in 
placed in the haybox meat explains why some cuts of meat 

A Dut h ovm is the modern form of require di&crent treatment in cooking 
the spit which used to bt employed for from others Cuts from the part of th 
roasting Chops steaks and small ammal which is most exercised for in 
game are hung on hooks in a metal stance contain a coasvderahle amount 
utensil which is placed in (rOnt of tbe of fibres which are converted into 
bars of an open fire Side pieces pro- gelatine on prolonged cooking htewmg 
Vent the spitting of the food from is tbe longest method of cooking and 
marking the range and a drip-pan for this buttock steak is therefore 
underneath collects the hot fat wwh often used Similarly for short 
(una 00 methods of cooking such as grtUing 

Cooktn Waterless utensils forcook and frying parts such as chops and 
mg a whole me^ over a small flame steaks are used which consist mgely 
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of proteins, and merely coagulate on 
heating The division between all the 
different cuts of meat is not quite so 
clear-cut as this, but it serves to show 
the reason for treating different joints 
of meat differently 


cooking , prolonged heating toughens 
the fibres, making it less digestible 
Mtlk On heating, the protein tends 
to separate out and become entangled 
in skin, and the lime salts to be de- 
posited at the bottom of the saucepan 


LIST or JOINTS SUITABLE TOR DirEERENT METHODS OF COOKING 



Bief 

Mttiion and Lap'b 

Veal 

Porh 

Roasting 

Sirloin 

nilet j 

Ribs 1 

Round (thick side) j 

Leg 

Shoulder 

SaddJe 

Loin 

rilict 

Lorn 

Keck 1 

lam 

Leg 

Spare-nb 

Stewing 

Brisket 

Hank 

Cheek and neck 

Tail 

Clod (cheap slew’s) 

Neck 

Head 

Breast 

Trotters 

Breast 

Neck 

Knuckle 

1 

m 

BoiJing 

Buttock or round 
StUeisidc (salted) 
Aitch bone 

Bnsket 

Tongue 

Leg 

Keck 

MiddJe and best end 

! 


LegfsalieJ) 

Grilling 

Kidneys, steaks, chops 

Frying 

Kidneys h\er, sweetbreads, steaks, chops 


If too high a temperature is applied 
to meat, the fibres of which it is com- 
posed become hard and mdigestible 
[sec Temperature Chart below) 

Cggs Too high a temperature causes 
the white of the egg to become hard 
and leathery It may be immersed in 
boiling -water, but should be then 
pushed to the back of a range or otlier- 
■wise kept hot for 6-9 minutes Simi- 
larly, a " boiled ” egg-custard curdles 
if raised to a high temperature, and 
should, therefore, be cooked over a 
gentle flame 

A slow temperature should be used 
in the oven for any mi-^ture which con- 
tains a large proportion of egg, such as 
custards, soufflis, meringues , and a 
temperature below boiling-point for 
anythmg which is cooked in or over 
watcT 

Cheese becomes stringy and tough 
on prolonged heating, and only re- 
quires sufficient heat to melt it 

Fish consists chiefly of coagulablc; 
proteins, which require only short! 


The statement that *' the skin is good 
for you " IS therefore correct If the 
milk IS spilt in putting a milk pudding 
into the oven, this skin which forms 
on the surface also forms an unpleasant 
brown film over the edges of a piedisb 
Another point is that milk evaporates, 
especially during long cooking A' 
quantity which appeared sufficient^ 
w hen placed in the oven may seem , 
alarmingly insufficient on removal 
Gelatine is best dissolved by allowing 
It to soak for some time in cold water, 
and then adding boiling water to the 
swollen grains or sheets 

Starchy Food Flour, rice, potatoes, 
oatmeal, and other starchy foods, When 
heated or boiled m water, alter slightly ' 
m composition The starch of which > 
tliey pnncipally consist is rendered 
soluble and digestible If healed m 
the oven in a “ dry ” state, as in paslryi 
the starch in the centre of the pastry ' 
cooks in the moisture present, becom- 
ing soluble, and that on the outside^ 
IS converted into a brown compound 















CooUng 

called dextnn which is also solabtej 
and digestible | 

Suga s H sugar Is heated with I 
vrater it gndu-iUy chaages from a thin | 
watery solution to a dark<oloured sab- ' 
stance known as caramel These I 
stages and the temperatures at which 
they occur are important In sweet 
making 

Fas When fails heated the water I 
is hist dnven oQ causmg it to bubMe 
then little change occurs until a faint 
blue stooke rises ata^\it‘*JS though 
it vanes according to the fat us^ 
Lard reaches the smoking stage at a 
lower temperature about 00 which 
makes it preferable for frying The' 
lower the temperature at which the 
fumes are gl\en oR the less time ' 
takes to heat and the less gas 
used 

P(fughagt Foods When \egetaWes 
are erposM to boiling water or steam 
the cellulose or tough supporting 
structure of the plant breaks down 
and starchy granules if present swell 
and become soluble and digestible 
similar change occurs with fruits 


T CooUng AppUancei 

TLSIPCRATURE FOR DEEP FAT FR^ISr 


DmiiiIi 01* 
V«al 

Ceeknim (ur 


of n 

C earn ^TaJier This makes cream at 
about half dairy price Equal 
quantities 
of melCoi 
butler and 
illk 


th? recep- 
tacle and 
the handle 

cr.Ef^g 

the butter cwmi Usebw*. 
into small particles and micins 
It thoroughly with the milk In 
TEUFERATVflE AT \^l(iai FOODS SIIOtRD PB COOKSD AND TIME REQUIRED 



foO. 


• Ow* 
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appearance and taste the product j 
IS undistinguishable from fresh cream 
The cream can ho hipped after 
2 or 3 hours in a refrigerator, or 
after c 24 hours at ordinary room 
temperature The food value of 
reconstituted cream is the same as 
that of fresh 
Mayonnaise 
can be made 
in most 
cream 
makers 
Slicers 
Beans, 
orange, 
lemon, and 
grapefruit 
peel for 
marmalade. 
Instant Juice Press and root 

vegetables can be sliced in an inex- 
pensive machine Another machine 
slices beans only, two at a time being 
fed into the container where they 
arc chopped by revolving blades 
Gralcrs The simple hand grater 
has been superseded by a rotary 
grater turned by a handle The food 
IS held in place by a block of wood, 
so that there 
IS no danger 
of mjury to 
the fingers 
F r u t t 
Stoners A 
small punch 
has been de- 
veloped to 

Grapefruit Corcr push the 

stones out of cherries, leaving little sign 
of their removal A larger punch re- 
moves the stones from plums, apri- 
cots, and olives 

Frmt Jmcc extractor Special diets 
and cooling drinks require a con- 
siderable amount of orange juice, 
and a mechanical form of the ordinary 
lemon squeezer has been adapted for 
citrus fruits Grapes, pineapple, and 
most other fruits can be squeezed m 
a device which crushes the fruit, 
draining the juice away from the 
crushed pulp and skin 




Straining and purdcing One goo 
type of purdeing or straining machm 
resembles an 
upturned 
sieve, with a 
roller rotated 
by a handle, 
pressing the 
food through 
Another model 
IS like a min- 
cer, with tubu- 
lar perfora- 
tions through 
which the 
purie passes 
out, skins, riltcring runnel 

pips, and stones being ejected free 
a pipe 

Grapefruit Corcr For breakfas 
purposes grapefruit is prepared wtl 





open 


Milk Pourer 


a special thin-bladed and shaif 
serrated knife, but when served as ai 
hors-d’oeuvre, the core is usuallj 
removed, and a cherry placed in thi 
centre A good corer consists of twt 
perforated curved blades, which art 
pressed down into the grape fnut 
and rotated 

Filtering 
Funnel A 
filtering fun- 
nel with rc- 
movable 
tinned sieve 
13 very useful 

for pounng _ 

coffee WanningStand 

Milk Bottle Pourer Several devices 
have been invented to help the pouring 
of milk from delivery bottles One 
has a sharp point to remove the caro" 
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jd cover and fits fb« bottle necklfor Urge scale tea room ^\ork This 
itly with a rubber washer A long I typo incorporates parts which can be 
1 a short pipe throu h the stopper* oM for lemon queesio); cream and 
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ibonous process and both mechatncal |in some foods and If they are to b< 
nd elec^cal rowers have been |pDt on the table most look attractive 
evised the latter more especially 1 Hu: old copper sancepans bad all the 
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faults suggested above they dtillcd on 
exposure to air, and required much 
cleaning, acid fruits liberated poison- 
ous copper salts, and a coolung utensil 
which was su/Ticicntly attractive to be 
put on the table was almost unknown 
After copper, iron utensils became 
common Ihese tended to rust and 
deteriorate To prevent this thej 
were tin-lined, but the tin sometimes 
molted <md the iron thus exposed 
rusted The next step was to enamel 
them on the inside, thus preventing the 
discoloration of foods The introduc- 
tion of aluminium, light in weight and 
rustless, was a boon to tlioso who had 
groaned under the weight of iron 
utensils But there were drawbacks 
Soda, which is so valuable for washing 



greasy utensils, could not be used, for 
It destroyed some of the aluminium, 
and the thinner, cheaper utensils 
buckled with heat and became un- 
shapely However, stainless steel 
products are gradually solving all 
problems, and with the lowering of 
pnee will find their way into many 
households This is true also of fire- 
proof glass and earthenware 

Cook Islands, scattered Pacific 
archipelago W of New Zealand 
between longitude 167° and 160° W 
The pnncipal islands are Rarotonga, 
Mangaia, Aitutaki, and Atiu They 
are fairly fertile, and produce crops of 
fruit, coconuts, and colfee Since the 
beginning of the 20th cent they have 
been a New' Zealand dependency 
With other small Pacific islands which 


are united to them for census putpos-'i 
their area is 280 sq, m. , pop 
13,877. 

Coolgardio, gold-mining toivn in h 
Australia, c 350 m E by N of Pen- 
Gold was discovered here in ISS- 
the production h.*!!, since fallen offer 
siderably Pop c 3000 

Coohdge, Calvin (1872-1033). 3» 
President of the United States 1 
was bom at Plymouth, Vermont, S' 
studied law at Amherst College 1 
practised in Nortliampton, Massacl* 
setts, served as Republican ih loc 
legislatures, became State Senator 
1011, 1-icutcnant-Govcmor ol Masr 
chusetts from 1010 to 1918, 
finally Governor in 1910-20 » 
was elected Vice-President 
1020, becoming President on Warn 
Harding's death (Aug 1023) HeV. 
rc-clcctcd in Nov 1024 As Prcsiden 
Coohdge opjxjscd tariff revision, adv 
cated economy, abstention from “ 
League of Nations, and adhorcncoj 
the World Court He retired in 10" 
after earning a reputation for cxWS 
taciturnity 

Coolies, (from Kith, an abongi^ 
Indian tribe) the class of unskdk 
manual labour in India and the i! 
East, the name has come to sugg® 
hard work combined with a low lev' 
of subsistence 

Coon-can, a card game for 
number of players from 2 to 2, ' 
derived from an old Spanish ga® 
called Conquian A full pack ol " 
cards is used, with 2 Jokers, wifi® 
may be counted as any card T® 
cards are dealt to each player, one at i 
time, the remainder, placed face doir® 
wards, forming a “ stock " The lai 
card of stock is turned up and placo 
on the table The object is to fo® 
combinations of 3 or more cards of o' 
same denomination, or sequences e 
cards of the same suit. When mao' 
these combinations are " shown dowHi 
1 e laid face upwards on the table 
Each player in turn cither draws < 
card from the top of the stock, or take 
tile exposed card , he may then " sbof 
down any of the combinations 
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le may bold after vhich he discards bitnseif a rmniatunst Oliver Crom 
laecatd lay tog it face upward on top aiKl M« Samuel Pepys were 

if or m place of the card or cards tuo of his most famous sitters The 
Iready exposed TTie player who greater part of his work is in pnvatc 
irst gets nd of all his cards wins the collections in England notably at 
ithers paying the value of the cards Windi^sr Castle 

'emaining in their hands \ )oLer Cooperaga, the making of wooden 
counts Ivi aces 11 court cards ID and vessels by binding strips or staves 
the other ca^ their face v^ue In of wood with hoops to form evlmders 
iddition to showing down cards circular heads at one or both ends 
nay be added to combinations already fitting into grooves in the staves The 
30 the table Tor sequences the ace highest grade product is the cask for 
counts either as 1 or as above the king holding liquid which is given a bulge 
Cooper Anthony Ashley see or belly in the middle i hereby 
SnATtxsBUnY 1st Ljcm. or strength and converaence of handling 

Cooper Sir Ajtley fasten are greatly increased This requires 

16*1) English suraeon was appointed very accurate fitting to be liquid tight 
surgraa at Guv s Hospital m >a(K> and It is used chiefly for wine and b^r 
F lC.S in ISO- He earned out im aUo for oils though metal drums ar 
portant research work on hernia and now displacing it for this purpose 
became so famous that his pnicti e Casks which do not require to m liquid 
yielded him 000 a vear He at tight (stack casks) are made m the same 
tended George IV in 18 0 and manner as tight casks sometimes by 
made a baronet 18“! He published machinery The staves of casks are 
works d^ing with fractures and alw bent to shape by hrating and drawing 
with diseases o( the breast together by a rope operated bv a 

Cooper Oladyi (6 1888) English winch The tight cask is held to 
actress made her dtbut in fiiurMI getber with strong non hoops forced on 
,111 fairy/4Ri (1008) She played first after the beads are in position 
in musical comedy and Utet in senous Cylindrical barrels and casks ate also 
plas^ She has appeared suece^ully now made from three ply wood but 
JO THi AimtribU Cneklin The Seeord can be used only for dry material 
't/f* Tani{HeTay \Iagdj Fi einrd Th* tVhite cooperage dca» with the 
' Rats of Aoraav etc and took Over manufacture of chums tubs and 
the Playhouse neatre in 1827 Mar siinijaropenvesselsinwhicbtbestaves 
^ned fir^ K J Buckmaster (marriage are not ^nt 

’dissolved) second (19 8) Sir hieviile The great advantage ot the barrel 
’Arthur Pearson Bart constrvichon I es in its being made np 

Cooper Tames Tetumore (1 68- of a number oi parts which can giv'e 
i85l) Amencan novelist -wrote many I ghUy in respect to one another but 
' idveoture stones of pwn ers and Red from the manner in which they are 
Indians They inclode r*« PUst bekl together tend to recover their 
^18^3) TAe Eesf p/Mr yfotiaii>r(i8 b) oonnal position This makes the 
^Tke Paikfi det (18(0) and The Deet construct on eminently suitable for 
l^ldirr (1841) His novels were widely rough handling and it is lately used 
e^ptilar and were praised by suchmeo for shipping heavy matenai such as 
'hs Victor Hugo and Balzac cement chemicals salted li h and 

it* Cooper Bamnel (1608-167 ) English small castings Barrels can also be 
S^iniature painter Coop r enyjycd disassembled lot transport when 
iPhe teputation of being the fieatest empty thus greatly saving space 
♦J rtist of hn tune in his own field and Co^pertbvc MovenienL Co-opera 
pus miniatures are sUU considered the Uon to its tnodern special sense 
r’jcsteverpalnted inthiscouotrv He signifies a trading system in which 
I leas trained by his nncle John Hoskms consumers band themselves together 

^ E III— 6 
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faults suggested above they dulled on 
exposure to air, and required much 
cleaning, acid fruits liberated poison- 
ous copper salts, and a cooking utensil 
which was sufficiently attractive to be 
put on the table was almost unknown 
After copper, iron utensils became 
common These tended to rust and 
deteriorate To prevent this they 
were tm-lincd, but the tin sometimes 
melted and the iron thus exposed 
rusted The next step was to enamel 
them on the inside, thus preventing the 
discoloration of foods The introduc- 
tion of aluminium, light in weight and 
rustless, was a boon to those who had 
groaned under the weight of iron 
utensils But there were drawbacks 
Soda, which is so valuable for washing 



greasy utensils, could not be used, for 
it destroyed some of the aluminium, 
and the thinner, cheaper utensils 
buckled with heat and became un- 
shapely However, stainless steel 
products are gradually solving all 
problems, and with the lowering of 
price will find their way into many 
households This is true also of fire- 
proof glass and earthenware 

Cook Islands, scattered Pacific 
archipelago W of New Zealand 
between longitude 157“ and 100“ W 
The principal islands are Rarotonga, 
Mangaia, Aitutaki, and Atiu They 
are fairly fertile, and produce crops of 
fruit, coconuts, and coffee Since tlie 
beginnmg of the 20th cent they have 
been a New Zealand dependency 
With other small Pacific islands which 


are united to them for censusputj^ 
their area is 280 sq m , pop (l»-s 
13,877, . , 

Coolgardie, gold-mining to"'" if ,, 
Australia, c 3S0 m E by N 
Gold was discovered here in Iw 
the production has since fallen off con 
siderably Pop c 3000 

Coolidge, Calvin (1872-1033), 3® 
President of the United States 
w'as bom at Plymouth, Vermont, 
studied law at Amherst College 
practised in Northampton, 
setts, served as Republican m 
legislatures, became State Senator ^ 
1911, Lieutcnant-Govemor of Mass 
chiisetts from 1910 to 1918, 
finally Governor in 1919-20 i|' 

was elected Vice-President 

1920, becoming President on ^ 
Harding's death (Aug 1923) 
rc-electcd in Nov 1924 AsPresnk®* 
Coolidge opposed tariff revision, adi 
cated economy, abstention from w 
League of Nations, and adherenw 
the World Court He retired in H'- 
after earning a reputation for 
taciturnity , 

Coohes, (from Kult, an abonffjq 
Indian tribe) the class of 
manual labour in India and the , 
East, the name has come to - , 

hard work combined w'ltli a low le 


of subsistence 

Coon-can, a card game for j 
number of players from 2 to o 
derived from an old Spanish 
called Conqman A full pack ol 
c.ards is used, with 2 Jokers, vh 
may be counted as any card. ' 
cards are dealt to each player, 
time, the remainder, placed 
wards, forming a " stock " The ‘ ^ 
card of stock is turned up and P‘f 
on the table The object is to 
combinations of 3 or more cards ol ^ 
same denomination, or sequetw^ 
cards of the same suit When W 
these combinations are " showm 
1 e laid face upwards on the m ^ 
Each player m turn cither draws 
card from the top of the stock, orte^ 
the exposed card , he may then *0“ 
down '' any of the combinations 


"'’•^peratiTO Movemeut li 

■* In Gennany in 1824 
(K^O sgncultnral co 
ti s including 19 000 
00 purchase and sale 
•ixAV) dairies Denmark 
i vO cteasnencs 40 bacon 
a large number of central 
vuations Farmers buy 
' seed etc through 
societies and market 
in thesame viay binding 
t send their produce only 
1 ] body The produce is 
mmodity classifications 
i Australian wheat pools 
the same idea on a large 

* < on among British farmers 
'■) V and sporadic largely 
'1 mat variety of crops and 
The Agncultural Orgarusa 
U was founded in 16t>l but 
success Agnculturat eo 
has been encouraged by the 
'itkeung Board t ) 
iTce principal types ol agri 
co-operative societies m the 
Kingdom are Requitetnent 
which Supply seeds manures 
s etc PMuce Societies 
arket members produce and 
hotirties which give some ler 
h as threshing AU these 
lie declined by e 30 per cent 
wr and membenhip since the 
nr ol 19 0 "The Pr^uce 
I in 1031 included 88 dairy 
' fiO egg and poultry societies 
: and market garden prcidBce 
‘ 41 farmers and growers 
i 19 miscellaneous produce 
and 67 fishermen * trading 
Tl e following figures arc 
I / A/roiw S4ln S rftut 
C £ 

SSOtr TIITTII IJSSOO 
SVSQS 44CSTM ilsse 
les S47 — 

nclode milk and dairy 
Ipoultry mi 000 
wool 8 000 ; 
, fruit and market 
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garden produce ^£149 000 and fish 
£07 000 

Co-otdination Compoosds (cbem ) a 
group of complex inorganic compounds 
formed in large numbers by metals of 
the eighth group of the periodic table 
Of no practical importance they are of 
great theoretical interest on account of 
the points they raise with regard to 
theories of valency (j v > Many of 
them are optically active 

Coorg small prov of Bntuh India 
S\\ ofUlysorc The surface is moun 
taiDOus with deep river valleys and 
plateaux the highest point is 
Tadiandamol 15730 ft) There are 
several nvera and a large rainfall and 
the vegetatioo and lungle are luxun 
ant Native products include rice 
rubber coflee and sandalwood The 
Coorgs and the Yeravas are the most 
numerous of the several native tnbes 
The chief town and centre of govern 
ment is Mercara Coorg was taken 
over by the British in 1834 owing to 
the barbarity and misnie of the native 
pnnee Area 1580 so m pop 
(1031) 183 000 

Coot, a bird of the rad family black 
m colour but with a white homy 
patch on the forehead Mamly a water 
bird it frequents marshes and lakes 
and makes its nest which may con 
tain as many as 10 eggs of reeds and 
rushes The i-anous species are widely 
distributed 

Cool shooting as a smrt is practised 
mote extensively iti France than m 
CdKland 

Coote Sit Eyre (17 IV-I S3) British 
general berved against the Jacobites 
I -liT and later m India Assisted 
Oive at Calcutta aiul at ila&sey Pufi 
In the campaign against the French m 
the Camat c Coote won the battle of 
^andewash 1 80 and was uitb Mon 
son at the nege of Boodicherry 1 01 
Betumed to hogland 1 7“ and was 
again sent to India as Commander in 
Chief 1779 lie defeated Ilvder All 
aocccssively at rorto Kuovd roUilur 
and ^holmgarh I 91 

Copaiba ^on xfipk'BAl a mixture 
chieliy of a resin and a vcUtile od 
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to supply and even to manufacture the 
commodities which they need. 

Tilt niov cmcnt w as started by Robert 
Owen {q V ), a large-scale inill-owncr in 
the early decades of the lOlh cent , 
who championed the cause of iiidustrnl 
reform, and later the idea of a society 
of small self-dependent communities 
He founded in 1821 the I^ndon 
Co-oiitrative and Economical Society, 
an association of people buying at cost 
price m their own store and employing 
tlioironn members The plan failed, 
but was repeated all ostr the country, 
still with little success 

In 18t4 the " Rochdale Pioneers " 
made the c-rpcriincnt of charging 
normal prices, and then crediting 
members with a claim on profits in 
proportion to their purchases This 
system proved successful and spread 
rapidly, being fully legalised by an Act 
of 1852, while a further Act of 10 years 
later permitted local co-operative 
societies to federate into a body, after- 
wards Itnown as the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society The emphasis was 
thus changed by the pioneers from 
producers' co-optration to consumers' 
■co-operation, which name the English 
system has since commonly borne 
The individual local societies re- 
mained autonomous, and grew r.apidly 
in number, while varying m size from 
the v'lllage co-operative of a few score 
members to the London Society with 
a quarter of a million The number of 
societies reached a peak of 1465 in 
1003, since when amalgamation has 
steadily increased their average size 
while reducing their total to 1210 in 
1030 Membership in England in the 
latter year was almost 5J millions, or 
14J per cent of the total population 
Meanwhile, the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society supplied most of the local 
.societies, though it had no monopoly of 
this market Its capital was sub- 
scribed m small sums by those societies, 
whoso delegates appointed directors 
and other officers Its activities 
gradually spread from wholesale buy- 
ing and distributing to manufacture 
.(boots in 1873, soap m 1874), agncul- 


tiiral land-holding, insurance, wcJfarc 
work, and education It now employs 

60.000 men. has a share capital of 
almost ^10 million, .annu.al s.alcs of 
£S0 million, and an annual surplus Of 
over million It participates m 
60 industries, owns 30,000 acres of 
farming land m Great Britain, and 

35.000 acres of tea-plautations in theE. 

A political Co-operative Party was 

founded in 1018 to represent the 
interests of the movement, and re- 
turned one candidate out of 10 to 
Parliamfnt in that year A steady 
improvement was maintained, and 10 
members were elected in 1020, this 
number being reduced to 1 in the elec- 
tion of 1031 Ihe Co-operative mem- 
bers work in conjunction with the 
Labour Party 

The ■’ disposable surplus "registered 
by Co-oper.itive Societies was not re- 
garded as profit, and was tliercforc 
untaxed up till 19.33, when this treat- 
ment was modified 

riioro are now co-opomtivo organisa- 
tions in some 39 countries all over the 
world, of which 20 are members of the 
International Co-operative Wholesale 
Society The system is adapted to 
loc.al conditions, .and takes m.anj 
vaned forms, tlic principal distinction 

being between consumers 'and peasants 

co-operation , 

One weakness of the consumers 
Co-operative movement is that the ide* 
of incliv idual responsibility and interest 
tends to decrease steadily with the 
increasing size of the organisation 
Above a certain size the co-operative 
society tends to lose its peculiar posi 
tion and outlook and to approxima 
more towards the ordinary large-sca 
joint-btock concern Tlie tendoni 
for small co-operative groups 
amalgamate into larger units w'OUi 
appear to accelerate this process. 

Agncultural co-operation diflc 
from consumers' in that it is C 
operation for marketing instead < 
purchase. This is particularly stron 
in Germany and especially in Denmarl 
which relies on its expert marketing < 
daily produce for a large part of h 
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opity IM Copper 

t 1530 Feannir the prejudices nent hm'><yantH which acts as an 
f the lime he refrained from pub OTyjfenomer siraUar to the h.-emo- 
iluRg the work ior 13 >eart til) globin fconCalning iron) In the blood 
eraaadrd bf Inj lemicd fneftda he of mamma) 

crlicated it to the l\ipe and passed It The ettraction of copper from the 
brooRh the borcmberi, ITess eabve met-0 it not often now accom 

Copley }oba Sissletoa |1~37-131&} pluhed the ntuaf method n to make 
■pgliah TOintw of In^h decent b«t the mmeral the anode of an electrolytic 
onv at llotton v.hcrc he first began cell and that obtain the copper in a 
j4 career a» a jysttmit paintet lie state of pantj on the cathode In the 
ravelled to Italy tn 1“ t awl later nsajortty ot cases however topper has 
etUed in London He became an to be extractcil from its ore which 
tA to 17'I> and his paintings pat often contain iron and sulshur The 
icuUrly FvS Dratk ef ua/Aam in Ut first step is to roost the ore so that 
rateColIery T<ere very popular Lord the iron is converted into its oxide 
A-ndhurst (f e ) was his son whilst the copper u still combined as 

Coppird, Alfred Ednr (fi IB'll) cuprous oxide roa ted ora ta 

Lngluh pset and author of short then transferred Into another furnace 
itories his poems are published as mixed with und and fused the fu^ed 
Pttagia a"d eiif Airflis (10 C) and silica (ra sand) dissolves the iron and 
CdUcted Patnit {19 t) Out he is leaves the copper unaffected m the 
setter known lor his stones *t Adam loner lam copper product 

lud Tta and PtneX Ale (102)) and obtained by this method is knoum as 
\istyi Ha frevin (IWl) coarse meta) The process is ro» 

Coppfe, macou (lfit3*lf>h$) pcated and a product called fine 
rte&ch poet dramatist and author metal is obtained this latter being 
a( ihort ewtics and novrb lli» a neatly pure cuprous sulphide This 
slleeted poems appeared in many is then roasted ta a furnace with an 
volumes ootaUv* La CeA r fv'ce abundant supply of an with the 
J87t] and Pcfmts ti Ptdit (Ifififl) result that the sulphur is lartiafly 
bis plays its Piioux da U Dilner removed with the formation of cuprous 
iRM (IS 0} ]s the best known his oxide which then reacts with the 
^tones include Tc l u a Jauaessa remaimog cuprous sulphide to gtvo 
.1890) and Le Coupabta (t89(>) copper 

’ Copper For the Chanctenslics of ihe following are the reactions that 
Sopper sec Bie article Feeuevrs occur 
Copper is a metallic element found 2CotS + 30 -r .Cu O + "SO, 

. bundantly in nature m the native 2Cu,0 + Cu S -► (A-u + SO 

I'jtate The main copper-contaimng In the case oi copp r or s consistiog of 
I res are copper pyntes wbwb n a the oxide or the carbonate the above 
faixed Iron and copper eulphMe somewhat elaborate proyiss is on 
. ufiTila which Is cuprous oxt^ mala necessary and the mciu cxn be 
ibtia a basic copper carbonate and obtained by the reduct on of the ore 
K^coeila which IS cuprou sulphide with carbon (coke) The metal ob- 
Copper mines are worked in oil parts tamed bv the aboveinethods from the 
! the world the principal are to the ore* still contains a small percentage 
initcd States (round the shores of of impurities and has to undergo 
ake Superior) Chde Spain and the refimog’ The first stage is accom 
elgian Congo Copper is also tonud plished by poling which consists 

* quantities in a large nntDber to starring the molten metal with 
f living organutjis both asissal and green poles whereby the oxide present 
-getable la the case of certain »» r^uc^ to the metal the latter 

• anne animals such as the coUl^ being obtained up to 08 per ceat pare 
jh copper occurs m the blood pig Since copper for industrial purposes 
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must bo quite pure, it is subjected to 
further refining by the electroljitic 
process, by Mhich almost all the copper 
produced to-day is refined 

Copper IS a tough ^ and malleable 
metal of a red colour It finds a 
very large number of applications in 
the industries and arts "nie principal 
consumer of copper at the present time 
IS the electrical industry, to w hich, by 
virtue of its high electrical conductiv- 
ity, the metal is invaluable Copper 
conducts electricity better than any 
other substance, with the exception of 
silver Copper is used in the manu- 
facture of a large number of alloys, 
the principal of which are bronze 
(copper-tin) and brass (copper-zinc) 
These are described under their own 
headings 

Copper Compounds The import- 
ance of copper compounds in industry 
IS secondary to that of the metal 
Itself The most important from the 
technical point of view is copper 
sulphate, CuSO<, which is used in the 
form of its solution for a considerable 
number of purposes As already 
mentioned, copper sulphate solution is 
the electrolyte used during the elec- 
trolytic refining of copper, and it is 
also used in the process of electrotyping, 
which consists in covering an object 
ivith graphite to render it conducting 
and then depositing copper on it by 
makmg it the cathode in an electro- 
platmg bath, after which the copper 
shell may be removed and filled with 
metal 

Copper sulphate is poisonous, and 
IS used as an insecticide and weed- 
killer A solution of copper sulphate 
containing slaked lime is known as 
Bordeaux mixtwe, and is used to 
protect potatoes from disease 

Copper Glance, also called Chalco- 
cite or Redruthite, a very valuable 
copper ore, though not so abundant 
as copper pyrites (qv) In com- 
position itis sulphide of copper, usually 
with traces of iron It is sometimes 
crystalhnc, but usually occurs in fine- 
giamed masses, lead-grey in colour, 
which tarnish to blue or black It is 


widely distributed, yieldmg most of 
the copper supply of the United States, 
where it is often a derivative of copper 
pyntes It is found also in veins and 
beds in Cornwall, Norway, Italy, 
Sibena, Mexico, and S Amenca 

Copperhead, a very venomous N' 
American viper, conspicuous for its 
coppery hue relieved by broad reddish- 
brown bands 

Copper Plating, see Electko- 

PLATING AND ElECTROTYPING 

Copper Pyrites [pIrEtEs], or chal- 
copyritc, sulphide of copper and iron 
It IS distinguished from iron pyntes by 
its more golden-yellow colour and 
iridescent surface, "and by being much 
softer It occurs m crystals, but is 
usually massive It is the most widely 
distributed ore of copper and the chief, 
commercial source of the metal. 

Coppersmith, a S Asiatic bird of the 
barbet family, so called from theresern- 
bianco of its note to the sound pr®" 
duced by hammering metal 
, Coppice, a small plantation of trees 
which are cut over periodically, before 
they become timber-trees, furnishing 
poles, rods, brushwood, tannmg bar!, 
osiers, etc Any kind of broad-leaved 
tree is suitable Conifers are useless, 
as they do not regenerate themselves 
m the required manner Sweet chesi 
nut w as formerly grown for hop-pole^ 
and oak for wheel -spokes 

Copra, the dried flesh of the coconut 
which IS the fruit of the coco pal® 
Cocos nucifera Copra is product U 
enormous quantities in Ceylon, India 
and the Pacific Islands Some of ■ 

IS used locally for food, but the fa 
greater proportion is shipped to Europ 
or Amenca, where it is used for thi 
manufacture of coconut oil {?®) 
which IS obtained from it by expressio; 
and, more rarely, by solv-ent extraction 
The de-oded matenal is used for foof 
and m confectionery 

Coprohtes, the fossilised excrement 
of reptiles They occur in the forrt 
of nodules, especially in the !■'*] 
beds, and contain much phosphate 
material Generally spealang, hon 
ever, the term has come to mean 1 


Coptic Laosuaso 
phosphatic nodule rormeriy copro 
lites were of economic value to the 
arb&ctal manure industrv 
Coptic Lassuage, allamitie language 
(f V ) descended from ancient I {^tian 
but extinct since r an 1700 It was 
written in Greek characters 
Copts the native Christians of 
Egypt supposed to be descended from 
the ancient Lgyptians The name U 
den ed from a Creek term applied to 
the Egyptians Their history is iden 
tical w ith that of Chnstianity in Egypt 
which according to Coptic tradition 
camo to that country direct from St 
Mark They were early followers of 
tlie hlonophysite heresi which led to 
their condemnation by the Council of 
Chalcedon in 431 and a prolonged and 
bitter aUuggle wnth Rome The CopU 
eaentually enlisted the aid of the 
Mohammedans who invaded C^vpt in 
WO and waged a war of extermination 
on the orthodox ChnsUans as well as 
mfiictlog acnotts damago on the Coptic 
Chnreh itself 

The Copts preserve many ancient 

t iractices and forms of praver and 
bese have been exhaustively studied 
in r«cnt years The people are 
mainly concentrated in the larger 
towns and are regarded as lOteUrc 
tually superior to the rest of the 
native population 
Copyhold, set Tb>urb 
C opyright Is the exclasive ngbt of 
multiplying copies of an original work 
or composition and Is defined by the 
Copyright Act 1911 as the sole nght 
to produce or reproduce the work ori 
any substantial part thereof in any I 
material form whatsoe^ to perfonn I 
or In the case of a lecture to deliver the I 
■»X)rk or any substantial part thereof, 
in public If the work is unpublished ' 
to publish the work or any substantial 
I part provided the author at the time 
of making the work is a Bntisb sub- 
■ ject or resident within the area ©I 
(Copyright It Includes the right to 
jinako translations to conv rt a 
(dramatic worl^iato a novel or other 
(OonnlramatiCWQrkand uirs trrsa and 
to make any 


Copyright 
«g ^roophone records cinemato 
graph films etc It follows that there 
can be no copyright in ideas but 
merely in the p^icnlar expression of 
ideas 

Copyright Is reserved to the author 
who may assign his right either wholly 
or In part or grant any interest 
therein by licence providi^ the as 
sigoment or grant is made m writmg 
signed by the owner or hu agent 
Though dramatic or musical perform 
ance is not a publication the nght to 
perform a work is expressly included 
in copyright The Act eov ers alt 
British dominions save the seif govern 
■og Dominions which may however 
adopt the Act with or without modi 
fications 

Copyngfat endures for the Ilf of the 
author and a penod of U) years after 
his death but in the case of a pulw 
h bed work any person may after 
years reprMoce the work on 
giving vvntten notice to the owner of 
the nght and paying him 10 per cent 
royalties on tne published price 
Infringement of copyright is the 
doing of anything which the owner 
has the sole right to do 

The definition is simptr but often 
diffcult to apply Thus it has been 
held that for a shop-keeper or res 
tauraot proprietor to provide a wire- 
less loud speaker for the benefit of his 
customers is an infnngement of copy 
right in regard to all copyright matters 
broadcast and this although ha holds 
a wireless I cence But there u no 
infringement in any fair deal og such 
as quotation with any work for pur 
poses of study research criticism 
review or newspaper summary nor 
In the reading or recitation in 
public of any reasonable extract from, 
a published work again it is per 
mtssiblo to publish in a newspaper a 
report of a publ c lecture unless the 
r^KHt 13 expressly forbidden by 
conspicuous notices in the lecture-hall 
The remedies given for infnsgement 
are an injunction damages or an 
aceouDt of profits or an order for the 
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any action must be begun ivithm 
3 years of the infnngement 

International Copyright By the 
Borne Convention, 1887, as subse- 
quently amended, the signatories 
formed themselves into a Union, and 
accepted the principle that authors of 
any of the countries of the Union or 
their representatives should enjoy 
in the other countries the nghts 
■which these countries gave to their 
own subjects Citizens of non-Union 
countries who first publish their works 
in a country of the Union shall have in 
that country the same rights as native 
authors Thus, international copy- 
right depends, in the case of an unpub- 
lished work, upon the nationality of 
the author , in the case of a published 
work, upon the nationality of the ivork 
In addition, of course, any country 
may make particular copynght treaties 
ivith another, and in England this 
IS specifically provided for m the Act 
of 1911 which, by Order m Council, 
may bo made to apply to works 
published abroad, foreign authors, or 
British subjects resident abroad if the 
foreign country in question has under- 
taken to gne reciprocal protection 
Coquehn, Benoit Constant (1841- 
1909), Trencli actor His first big 
success was as Figaro at the Comddie 
Frangaise, Pans, in 1801 He be- 
came director of the Porte Saint 
Martin, 1897 , toured USA wath 
Sarah Bernhardt, 1900, and was made 
Officier de I'lnstruction Publique and 
of tlic Legion of Honour He wTotc 
L'Art et le Com6dten (1880), Les 
Comidiens (1882), and Tarluffe (1884) 
His brother, Ernest Alexandre 
Honore Coquelin (1848-1909), and 
his son Jea'n Coquelin {b 1805), 
also made names on the stage 

Coracle, a light skiff made by cover- 
ing a V ooden frame with tarred skins, 
commonly used bj the ancient Britons 
and still occasionally in Wales 
Coralhon, see Jurassic S-vstcji 
Corals, manne animals of the 
Phylum Ccelenterata [q v ), related to 
sea anemones, but differing in being 
usually colonial, and in secretmg a 


calcareous skeleton which is wholly | 
external, and closely follows the struc- 
ture of the coral polyp This skeleton [ 
consists of a cup, or theca, from which t 
the polyp projects, and into which it j 
can withdraw, and radiating inwards , 
from the walls of the cup are a number ‘ 
of vertical plates called septa As the 
cup grows in height the polyp ascends, > 
and forsakes the lower, older parts of ,, 
the cup In compound forms the cups ' 
are often connected > 

Of simple forms the best knoivn are ^ 
the Devonshire cup coral, and the - 
mushroom coral of tropical seas, so," 
called from the resemblance of the 
septa to the gills of a mushroom. ' 
The compound corals are more 
plentiful than the simple, or solitary 
In tlie madrepore coral the polype 
produce many buds, and it and alliel 
forms are important reef builders 
There are two chief ty'pes of massive 
compound coral, the star corals and 
the bram corals The former ar6 
among the principal reef-buildero 
They do not branch, but form solid 
mounds, the polyps being cemented 
together, y^et remaining distinct In 
the brain corals the polyps are noti 
completely separate, but open by, 
different mouths into the grooves, 
which traverse tlie surface of the coral > 
The term " coral '' is given to some' 
closely related forms which arc not, 
however, true corals The organ-pipe 
coral IS composed of a mass of tubes, 
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Corals 

more or less parallel and caitrd at 
intervals by transverse platforms j 
The WseV coral is coratnon on the I 
Great Barrier Reef of Australia an I 
is of economic importance most of it 
being exx»orted to India Tlie red 
coral of the Mediterranean IS however 
the most valnable commercially It 
was worn in the davs of the Romans 
as a charm and this practice ts con 
tinued in Italy eteti to-dxy The 
pnncipal area for its collection is oil 
the X coast of Africa where the 
1 rench control the work 
Foisil Coralj have been plentiful 
throughout geological history when 
ever clear writer conditions prevailed 
They are especially abundant in the 
Carboniferous limestone where they 
are valuable fossils for zoning the beds 
and are also nchiv deposited m the 
Mentock limestone The particular! 
group towhich these forms belong the! 
TetraeoraUa exnlled from the septa 
onginating in groups of four u how 
ever completely extinct 

Ceruf fiteft anii Islands Tor reef 
fomution coral polyps require a good 
foundation to build os and w-iter of 
a suitable temperature Generally 
speaking reofs are not found where the 
temperature u below 0 r or where | 
the annual variation u more than 
12 P oratadepthoioverilOfathoms 
Corals avoi 1 the 
great tiv restu 
ariea where the 
water IS fresh 
and muddy 
reefs are too Uy 
found Inthecen 


Cotbett 

stnietur^-tho fringing reef bamer 
,reef and atoll The fringing reef is 
'clone to the hore and actualli forms 
' * • >J Tunij Of me ovew or coeu 


yv 



! and o 


W side of trepi 
cal oceans Imt I 
under the influ I 
ence of the Golf I 
Stccaiu extend 
as fat N as the 
Bermndaa I 
Growth IS be. 1 1 
I in the GdU of 

Mexico the Vi 

racxGc, and the W Indian Oc an 

Cor^s build three distinct kinds of 
E,in— 6* 


’ rwgi SMjuiKVtr ncc m I’fV 
on the seaward slope of the land and 
mdually widens towards the sea 
I The barrier reef usually runs parallel 
to tl e coast at some di tance from 
land and often dips steeply to great 
depths on the seaward side but cn 
closes A quiet shallow lagoon to land 
ward The best e'catnple is the Great 
Bamer Reef of Australia off the 
Queen land coast which is I 00 m 
long both barrier and fnnguig reefs 
are found round many of the i aeihc 
volcanic islands 

AMU The atoll is a reef which 
forms a complete ring but bas no land 
in the centre Tbe Maldivca and 
Laccadives and the Kceluig-Cocos 
group are typical This typo of reef 
IS long and narrow and does not nse 
high out of the water The conversion 
of the reef into a habitable island is 
supposed to bo due to the waves 
pouodiAg up dead coral into sand 
which IS converted by percolating 
water into solid liniestone On this 
beach drifting punuee from volcanic 
outpounngs becomes stranded together 
With other debris and di mtegrates 
into clay which forms soil Ilant 
seeds settle on the isUud b rds follow 
a there is enough vegetation 
and the island assumes the usual 
the I features 

Coram, Thomas (e lcOS-1751) a 
Dorsetshireseaman Heestablishcd the 
1 oundbng Itosp ta] (fv) which was 
chartered in 1 ,19 and intended as a 
refng for the numerous unwanted 
ctuklrenof London He spent all his 
monev on chanties and towards the 
enfoftn life was reduced to poverty 
when »n annuity was raised for him 
bv public subscription 

Corbett. James John, Gentleman 
Jim (1669-1933) American boxer 



Corcyra 

beat John L Sullivan {q,v ) for the 
Heavjriveight Championship of the 
World in 1892, but was knocked out 
by Bob Fitzsimmons {g v) m 1897 

Corosra, see Corfu 

Corday, Charlotte (17C8-1793) 
French revolutionary, assassin of Marat 
She became interested in politics on the 
outbreak of the Revolution, and 
mixed with the Girondists in Caen after 
the party's downfall (May 1793) Be- 
lieving Marat to be a tyrant, she went 
to Pans in July 1793 and stabbed him 
in his bath She was tried and 
guillotined 

Cordehers: (1) A French nickname 
for the Franciscans {q v ) (2) Name of 

a Society formed m 1790, with Canton 
as first president, to oppose actively 
tlie old rdgime in France It became 
more extreme as the revolution pro- 
ceeded It was so called because 
it was formed by members of the 
Cordelier distnct Marat, Hubert and 
Camille Desmoulins v ere other leading 
members 

Cordite, an explosive manufactured 
by mixing together gun-cotton and 
nitro-glycenne and dissolving the mix- 
ture in acetone , about 6 per cent of 
vaseline is added to stabilise the mix- 
ture The pulp obtained is expressed 
in the form of thick threads (cords) and 
the acetone is evaporated off Cordite 
IS used as a propellant for projectiles 
See also Explosives 

Cordon, a line of military posts or 
policemen placed around a district, 
a house, etc , in order to pro\ent 
communication between it and the 
parts beyond Cordon bleu ongmally 
denoted the blue ribbon worn by 
the Knights Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Holy Ghost, the leading 
order of royalist France, but nowa- 
days IS humorously applied to good 
cooks 

Cordova- (1) Province of S Spam 
In the N are the Sierra de Morena, 
the centre and S arc fertile and well- 
populated plains , the Guadalquivir is 
the principal river Agncultural pro- 
ducts, wine, gram, fruit, and oil , 
horses and sheep are reared Mmerals 


Corle Castle 
in tlie Sierra include coal, which' is 'Of 
great importance, copper, zinc, and 
salt Among the larger towms arc 
Cordova, the capital of the province 
Montoro, Baena and Lucena Area 
5300 sq m , pop 710,000 (2) Span 

ish town, capital of the province o 
Cordova, a picturesque Moorish typi 
of city, situated on the R Guadalquivir 
Its outstanding piece of architectun 
IS the cathedral, formerly a mosque 
built in the 8th cent The ancieni 
leather industry has dexilined Moderr 
industries are textiles, brewing, copper, 
and the town is noted for its silvci 
work Cordova, believed to be ol 
Carthaginian origin, was held by the 
Romans in the 2nd cent B c They 
were followed by the Visigoths and 
the Moors, who made it their Spanish 
capital The Moors were dispossessed, 
and the town became Spanish in the 
13th cent Pop 83,000. 

Cordwamer, a worker in cordwain, a 
Spanish shoe-leather made of goat-skin 
or split horsehidc, used throughout 
Europe in the Middle Ages The 
term survives as the name of a 
London City Company, " The Cord- 
wainers and Cobblers,” incorporated 
under Henry IV, 1410 and confirmed 
by Mary m 1558, and Elizabeth in 
1662 Cordwamer Ward is one of the 
20 wards of the City of London 
Corelli, Mane (1804-1024), English 
novelist, first made her name known 
with The JRomance of Two Worlds 
(1880) Her works are superficial and 
of little literary merit, but she enjoyed 
great popularity Others of her 
novels are Ardath (1889), Barabbas 
(1893), The Sorrows of Satan (1895), and 
The Mighty Atom (1890) 

Co-respondent, the person charged 
with adultery jointly with the defend- 
ant spouse on a petition for dissolution , 
of marriage (see Marriage ) Also i 
denotes a joint defendant to an appeal i 
Corle Castle, ancient village in the ! 
Isle of Purbeck, Dorset, 5 m E of 1 
Swanage, near which is a ruined castle f 
said to have been built by King Edgar i 
m the loth cent. King Edward the * 
Martyr was slam here (978) ! 
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Corti ( kefkvra) Greek island off the bemg ootorions A small Christian 
N \v coast chief ofthe Ionian Islands commnmty etisted at Connth in the 
The surface is mountainous though time of St Paul Fxcavations by the 
there are fertile plains in the S American School since 1S06 have laid 
where olives grapes oranges and all bare valuable »rcha»logicaI remains 
S European fruits and flowers thrive inclodiogtheancient market place the 
The city of Corfu IS situated on the E celebrated fountain of Pircne targe 
coast The palace and local antiqui public baths and the Pone Temple of 
tics arc interesting The ulaod was Apollo 

formerly a Connthian colony and had Corinthian Order (architecture) the 
close political relations with Athens roost elaborate of the three Greek 
In later times it has been held by orders (ga) and consequently most 
Venetians French Bntish (as part in favour with the Romans It was 
of the Protectorate of 1816 64) hardly used in the classical period 
and finally Greeks Area 360 sq of Greek architecture one solitarv 
m pop island 106 000 city 3>000 column appearing laside the Temple of 
(19 S) Apollo at Bassae m Arcadia The 

Conander a plant belonging to the finest Greek example is the choragic 
family Umbelliferz having a tall monument of Lysicrates at Athens 
branching stem bearing large van Roman examples include the Temple 
ously cut leaves and a tiny whitish of Mars Ultor (42 bc> Temple of 
floi er The seed is used as one Vespasian (a r> 04) third range of 
of the principal innedienta of cony Colosseum (a d 70) and the Pantheon 
powder 5 m alto SriCBS avd Conoi (ad 13) Set also AacxiTSCTVlts 
HS'STs CoriaOuans, Epistles to two boobs of 

Corlatti, a small Creek town in the the New Testament being letters 
NIV of the narrow Isthmus of Conntb written by St Paul to the Christian 
eeparatiog the Gulfs of Ckinnth and Church at Connth The authenticity 
ATgina Tbe new Connth c 3 m of the First Fp tie is well established 
from the old city was partiaUy de but that of the Second is doubt 
strayed by an earthquake in 10 8 ful Tlie First Epistle deals with 
It has not been of importance mord questions certain matters of 
since tbe opemngol the Connth ^ip worship and tbe doctnne o! the 
Canal in 1893 There are exports of Resurrection The Second Epistle b 
currants olive oil and silk Pop largely a vindication of the writer’s 
e 10000 Old Connth became famous authontybcforetheChnstiamsed Jews 
as a trading and transpoit centre in wbo questioned it On doctttnal 
the 6th cent. B c. flounsning cinder the matters it is important in regard to 
tyrants Cypselus and Fenandcr It d fficolbes associated with the concept 
sided with Sparta in the Felt^nnesiaii oftheTnmty Its mam interest is in 
ttar At tbe Congress of Connth its expression of the personal religion 
(336 nc) Philip n of Macedon was of I^ul 

elected leader or the Greeks In 243 Conolanu, Gains Marcms. Roman 
Connth joined the Ach*an League legendary patncian who having con 
(?») in 106 the Roman general quAedtSmoh capital of the kolscians 
, declared the independence 403 bc was e-^ed from Rome follow 

of Greece (at tbe Isthmian Games) logadlsputewiththetnbunes 49 He 
The citv was destroyed by the Romans took refuge with the \ olscians and, at 
m 148 but colonised by Julius Cmsar the head of their army advanced on 
100 years later It later became the Rome But bis wife and his mother 
capital of the Roman province of prevailed on him to withdraw He 
tebaia (see Ach.*) The city was either died in exile or was executed by 
famous for its luxury and vice the the Vobcians A play of Shake 
temple or the citadel (Acro-Connth) speateais basedonhts 1 fe 
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Cormorant 


Cork, (1) S county of Munster, Irish 
Free State, bounded N bv Limerick, 



Blamc> CastJc, Co Cork 


W by Kerry, E by Waterford, and S 
by the Atlantic Ocean The coastline 
IS extremely indented, and contains a 
number of bays, of winch Cork harbour 
is the most important, and headlands, 
of which Sheep Head, Mizen Head, and 
Old Head may bo mentioned There 
are several islands to the S W , among 
them Cape Clear Island, the most S 
point of the country The surface 
consists of a plain in the S and E , and 
parallel lulls in the centre and N , with 
rivers flowing W to E , the main 
rivers are the Lee, Bandon, Black- 
water, and Sheep In the N and W , 
the country is rugged and picturesque, 
in the centre and E fertile, and is wcll- 
wooded in places The climate is 
warm on the whole, and the rauifall 
considerable 

Dairy farming is of the first import- 
ance, and considerable crops of 
oats, potatoes, and roots arc culti- 
vated Fishing IS important, especi- 
ally for mackerel, and several rivers 
produce salmon and trout Leather is 
the chief industry, and brewing, dis- 
tilling, and the manufacture of rough 
cloth are carried on Towns of note 
are Cork (capital), Cobh, Youghal, 
Fermoy, and Mallow' Area, 2800 sq 
m , pop 300,000 

(2) Insh port, capital of co Cork 
situated on the S E coast, on the R 
l,ec The harbour is of considerable 


importance, and there is a brisk trade, 
in agricultural commodities and fish, 
with Wales and Bristol Local in- 
dustries are browing, iron-founding, 
leather, and some textiles Fublio 
buiidmgs include the Catholic and 
Protestant cathedrals, the University 
College, and the Library Blackrock 
Castle and Fort William are notable 
Tlic entry to the harbour is strongly 
fortified Pop 79,000 

Cork, the bark of a species of oak 
tree, a native of S Europe and N 

Africa 1 he tree rarely exceeds 40 ft 

in height, and has egg-shaped ever 
green leaves, and flowers produced ii 
April and May The acorns, wliicl 
ripen about Oct , are edible, with i 
pleasant sweet taste resembling chest 
nuts The bark is first stripped of 
when the tree is about 20 years old, anc 
the process is repeated about every ! 
years The best cork is produced w'hei 
the tree is about 40 years old, though it 
is productive for 150 years or more 
The cork is stripped by making trans' 
verse and longitudinal incisions m tbt 
bark and cutting away each piece H 
IS dried for several days and then im- 
mersed in boiling water for 1 hour to 
dissolve tannin and other substances 
and to increase the 
bulk and elasticity 
of the material The 
slabs are then 
scraped and cut 
Cormorant, a large 
sea-bird resembling 
the gannet and 
pelican in having 
the four toes of the 
feet webbed, but 
differing in its 
slender hooked bill 
and uniformly glossy 
bronze-black plum- 
age, although the 
brccist in immature 
specimens is white 
It IS an expert 
swimmer, and feeds 
on fishes, up to the 
size of mackerel and herring, which it 
catches below water and brings to the 
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suffice to swallow Its nest of sea to Bntaia and also soroetitnes to \ 
weed is usually built on precipitous America and Ureenland In winter it 
cliffs sometimes in trees I»ot lofre- vt its Afn a 

quently it feeds inlan I in laVes and ConeiQA [f'ron kornXvI Pierre 
rivers Related specie* closely re- (1000-10^) Irench draniiust as 
sembimg It are found all over the bomat Rouen His firsit plav U«7i</ 
world III Fngland connorant were appeuvd in If 9 <ievenil comalies 
fonnerlv tamed like barks anl usni (ollowwd among th m Za feme 
for catching fish and the custom is stiU (l(»33> and La llact R'wole (15^)) 
practised m China lo IbtS t/Af/r appeared m lt>3C LtCui 

Com (1) General name for cereal Thu was an immrdiite sue cv. and 
crops or the gram they yield Origin remains one of the finest plays m the 
ally the term w-as applied to anv sm^l rrnich language tfany tonimv rsie 
hard particle and hence became trans aroseoverthetragedv Rich li u an 1 
ftrteti to hard seeds In rngVatid the the Acalemy attacked rt claiming that 
name includes all cereals or can be in it all the rules of French drams were 
applied to wheat only In Gotland tt broken but it remained as popular 
usually means oats and in the LniiesI as ever It was based on a b{ in h 
StatesRiaiieorlndian om In DriUtn tragedy by Guillen de Ca tro 
mane is sometimea called corn-oo iho- Other plays followed Pclyeucie 
cob The term com is best re- (KMiH La \lmJav anl Lt Uo I da 
Stricled to cereal crops Tlie expresaico Pompi* (IM3) and Hi Jus (If*') 
cominEgvpt probably refened to among them In IC4' Lortieill he- 
wheatofbariey The name cornel came a member of the Academy but 
beefComesfroiQtheonginalmoileofpre b» Uler woiks showed a great falling 
scrvation by salt la grains or corns ufl in strength Comeill i regardnl 
(*1 Thickening of the epi lertn i or as the father of I nneh tragedy be 
outer layer of skin caused by pres ore showedthatsobmis nin t the rules 
nr friction an 1 soon becoremg itself a and the oclties wa not the mly 
Matte of tmtation by pressing en the virtue of the dramatut His bntliant 
deeper more sensitne Uwr Com charvten«aiu>n an i hu el Kjaent ra 
may be hard or soft the former pressioo of noblv noughts hat for 
irnerally occumng on the upper tuf centune an undying influ n e or> 
tvce ot the toes yUe Vayter between yJi* playwriRhus ol all counvn a 
toes Tight or badly fitting booty or Cornelia, daug! t r of I uHios S>.ipio 
shoes are the usoal cauyi of c mt anl AfrKanu and nt/e of bempronia* 
the weanng of tie e must be diwon Cracchuy mor whom h cianirl 
tinned The corn sbmil I be pared down i ir J n c K nowned for h r prvJe in 
ntler softening in hot water nudstroac 'her sons Titienu unit Caiui Gracchus 
acetic add or nilrate of s 1 er api I r<l Her fa rm ers. A statue was erected 
every night- ^ anevs com pla ten arc to her rneraory insci beil Corrclu 
obtainalle to whteii the skin adheres Slothcr of the Cra hi 
*w>lt corns shcFttld he cot with scusors ^mrUafl. see Caavguut 
an i aceln: acH aprtini Cornrliui Aepo* fi l»l cent n c ' 

Coroerak* (nr MuJ-r f) a brown I .inun histonan is acceptn) a the 
bird akin tn yte rails an i mnoihens antht r cl the i i-a <ctr sum 
It U about the y K cl a paryiijge amt s»*v» mwwi awl of livt-c <t kttiru* 
spetvjs tnu h of i y time vo the grtn n 1 andLato the chi f w. urcef t u know 
h inting fw Insects on wh«.h n fr«ds. led-eef these hiitcrw-air* res 
Its bolkl U adapted f-r funruas It ftwna hse, Peter too (1 1*0*^ 

nests in h!i,h grass or com ant at Gemuti painlrr toen « f'l'.wUrTf 
nigh tall Bi tens hirsh can UistsunJ After devoratiag a chunh Ik- i at 
tk-ouebmit Europe awl as far K. at Nett*, an! niaV ng dmea ft* Faair 
tV ^»nltei, and ly a summer vjwto" be tnewTd iB l$ll to I om where he 
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joined a group of young Gorman 
painters He returned later to his own 
country to remodel the Dlisseldorf 
Academy, and to supervise the decora- 
tion of the Glyptothek at Munich, 
where in 1825 he became director of 
the Academy He painted the im- 
portant frescoes of the Ludwigskirche, 
and in 1839 went to Berlin to decorate 
the royal mausoleum with Apocalyptic 
scenes for Fredcnck William IV He 
visited England in 1841 in connection 
with work on the Houses of Parliament 
Cornelius founded a German school of 
pamting and revived the art of mural 
decoration 

Cornell University, American Univer- 
sity at Ithaca, in New York State, was 
founded in the latter part of the 19th 
cent , mainly through the benefactions 
of Ezra Cornell It is co-educational, 
and has c 6500 students 

Comer, see Stock Exchange 

Cornflower, a favourite garden flower 
{Ceniaureacyanus) of family Compositm 
TTic flowers are double and obtainable 
in blue, white, rose, and carmine 
They arc most effective as cut flowers 
or for border cultivation, producing 
multitudes of flowers for little cost and 
trouble They are hardy annuals, and 
may be sown m the open border in 
April or May 

Comice, a carved moulding round 
the top of a building The term is 
applied also to the moulding, often of 
plaster, round the top of a wall, just 
below the ceiling 

Cornish Language This Celtic lan- 
guage was spoken m Cornwall as late 
as the 19th cent , but now survives 
mainly in certain place-names For its 
relation to other Celtic languages and 
to the mam Indo-European family, see 
Celtic Languages, and Table Indo- 
European Languages 

Com Laws, various enactments de- 
signed to ensure an adequate supply of 
cereal foods to a country, usually by 
protection allotted to its own farmers 
In England from the 11th to the 16th 
cents all export of gram was for- 
bidden save with sjiecial permission in 
times of glut This attempted protec- 


Com Laws 

tion, concerned with rigid control of 
internal trading, succeeded only in 
making agnculture ineflicient and in 
dimmishing supphes In 1430, export 
was therefore allowed when the pnee 
fell below a certain level This was 
supplemented in 1403 by the pro- 
hibition of import, except above the 
price at which export was forbidden ' 
But as the policy of all countries was 
to forbid export, this enactment proved 
a dead letter In Elizabethan times 
com prices rose steadily to a level whicl 
caused much distress, and they wen 
raised by Parliament m 1004 and 1024 
In 1000 heavy duties were iraposec 
both on import and export, but in th( 
following years the emphasis steadilj 
shifted to the prevention of import anc 
the protection of home farmers Thirtj 
years later a desperate change of pohey 
with the object of stimulating agri 
culture, resulted in a bounty on wheat 
export (1089) Unexpectedly, owing tc 
the improvement of tlie currency by Sii 
Isaac Nexvton, gram prices fell heavily, 
and still heavier duties on import were 
exacted Burke's Act of 1773, however, 
prohibited export at the price of 44s a 
quarter, and allowed import at a 
nominal tariff at pnees above 48s A 
steady import trade grew up, varying 
in size inversely with the home harvest, 
yet tending steadily to increase with 
the groxving home population At the 
same time wheat production at home 
improved both in efBciency and 
amount A satisfactory position 
seemed to have been reached During 
the French Revolution, however, the 
farmers obtained an increase m 
the minimum cheap import pnee from 
48 j to 54s The result, influenced by 
the War and the deficiency of home 
and foreign harvests, was to cause such 
a falling off in supply that m the last 
years of the century the Government 
were forced to grant a bounty on im- 
ports Com pnees rose from an 
average of 40s a quarter from 1770 to 
1790 to 120s m 1801 In 1814 an Act 
was passed allowing free import above 
80s , at which level the pnee became 
stable for a short period A fall 
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aatnrallyMt in with a return to normal any inexhaustible store Id Roman 
roadilions and the following 0 vears inytliolog> Jupiter »ho was nursed 
acre occupied with abortive attempts by o goat broke oil one of its horns 
to maintain the high level In 18 % and swore that it should never be 
Sir Robert Peel introduced a sliding empty tot should produce whatever 
scale of tariils but the commercial and was askrd of it 

free-trade interests were now gammg Cornwall, countv tn the extreme 
theascendency andin through SkV of Lngland contain ng the most 

the activities of Cobden and the Anti S and the m «t jHiints of the 
Corn Inw League the duties were country m the 1 izard and Land s End 
wholly abolished A penod of OOsears respectively In form Corn vail is a 
faittfi /ai t was broken m 103" when peninsula Vounded N and W bv th 
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N W l)V n “ciT’ittt !i it loiV( r tnooriaiHl, 
to nnoUier hill Mcll K of th<’ 

LtyanI, atui f xtcmling to lii'rjnrth A 
liroad \.illr\ Mjnfatc^ thli frum llio 
lin.it high lull', of th»* cclrcme W On 
both i-nh *, of tlu‘ rtioori ch ep int! fertih 
V vlk\N >;trtlch toivnuls tin Mr.-i, 
M.itfrcd bv \nrirm‘. ‘.horl nxt-ri in- 
cludinp thf Cami’l, 1 ooc roiio\ and 
H.nh the cnii't ii iirgth rnrl,- 
boutitl, nml fhr chif 

•.cfiim h.as hdpcil lh«- grouth of 
mnn\ unit ring phcc'i 

flu chniatc i*. mild ■'lut frrqucDtH 
wet, .nnd vi_j;('l.ifion in tlu \ illcv'^ and 
lit Uif Soilly IslM iH hi\uii.ini , tlu- 
vcgtt.ihlc prodiiti' and flmw-rs ,irt 
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among the earliest arrivals in the 
Ivondon markets There is a good 
deal of pasturcland, and many sheep 
and cattle are raised The principal 
grain crop is oats , there is much 
market gardening 

Cornwall has long been famous for its 
tm-mincs, which may have been 
known to the Phccnicians , these and 
the copper-mmes have declined owing 
to the increase of cost of producing 
from greater dcptlis 

Fishing IS extremely important, and 
enormous numbers of pilchards are 
caught, as well as mackerel, cels, and 
herrings Important towns arc Bod- 
min, the county town, Redruth, 
Truro, Launceston, and Camborne 
Traces of the ancient Cornish language 
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nre rtiil found Tlic cemnt J fs i ssic"!* 
ally rich in .antupmrian interest ; the 
stone cronili-cii' .ire among thf nnbt 
f imous in I'ur.ipi . and there are sfuie 
eiTfUs, inonohUvs hut ilvellirgs, 
crr/'-s<.3, and ancient baptisteries Arc.i 
la'll sq m , pop flOJl) ai7 915 
Cornwall, Barry, sa Procira 
Ituv \S AX u a, 

Cornwallis, Charles, 1st Manjness 
British gener.'ih Li)(tre<l 
th- Army, 17ti0, and ‘■creed oi. Major- 
(.ifier.al in tlu Amtrif.iti Mar of 
independence, being s«cond in coni- 
mvnd of British troops from 
dc fealini’toiles, 1780,.ind Greene. I'hl 
He sum iidcrcd to W.ishmgton a’ 
^orklown. 1781 He s as appointee 
(,<>\ernor-Gc»i< r.il of India, 178i), ani 
defeated 'lipjKio Sihib at Seringa 
pabiin, 1702 He w.os Vicenn a 
Ireland, 170S-I601, .and negotiated tin 
freatr of Amiens 1 802 Hesucceedei 
Wellesley as Governor-General u' 
India l-SO") 

Cornwallis, Sir Wni. {ni-f-lSlPl 
British .ailniiral, brother of M.arquc® 
Cornw'.dJts Servcrl with Hood nW 
Koclnev off N •\meiic.a, 1780-2 Bi' 
came vice-admim), 1794 licfeateo 
the I'rcnch fleet under Joyeiise m Iht 
Channel, nD.I He became admir'd 
1709 and Hcn'cd till 1800 

Corolla (bot ), the inner leaves ox 
petals of a flower 

Coromandel Coast, former n.amc ol 
the L co.isl of India, parlicularlj the 
narrow strip on the W shore of the 
Bay of Bengal 
Corona, see Sun 

Coronation, the act or ceremony o> 
crowning the soiereign of a country 
Tile present ceremony in England lia® 
existed with modification since tlie 
time of Edward I It takes place in 
V\ estminster Abbey', where the Corona- 
tion Chair IS kept Beneath the scat 
of this chair is the Stone of Scone, 
brought to England from Scotland b> 
Edward I, and said to be the stone on 
which Jacob laid Ins head when he 
dreamed his dream at Betliel 

The ceremony is long and compli- 
cated, being opened by a service read by 
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the Archbishop of Canterbury after 
which theoalhtoobscrvetheconstjtu I 
tion js taken The anomting follows I 
a ntaal dcnved ftotti the royal oorona I 
tioos of bibbcal times \ iwortl is! 
then glided on and the orb and ring I 
are handed to the sovereign after I 
which he receives homage from the I 
peers After this his consort >s 
crowned 

Thecrown sword andorbareamong 
the Crown Jewels in the Tower of j 
London ItisusuallorUiecoronation 
to be postponed to the end of the 
period of monmmg for the late 
sovereign 

Cotontl, Sattle ol, fought on Nov \ 
IBU bit! een Dntish and German 
naval squadrons under Pear tdmiral 
Sir Christopher Cradock and \ e 
Admiral von Spec res|«:etivel> The 
British were defeated losmg the bed 
7{ob» and the AhnmouiX The rc 
malniog British ships escaped in the 
night 

Cofoou anofheerwhoseduty twa 
to keep the pleas of the crown The 
office was first instituted in the Pth 
cent and is still ver> important at the 
p esent day It is the coronet s tunc 
tion to hold inquests ■ e to inquire 
into deaths from violence or unknown 
or unnatural causes and mto cases of 
treasure trove The coroner must be a 
barrister sol citor or legally qualified 
medical practitioner of at least 6 years 
standing lu his profession The 
appointment is made by county 
countda or boroughs whKb have 
Quarter Sessions of their own and are 
cither county boroughs or have a pop 
of 10 000 or more See alts IhqUest 
C oronet, a special crown worn by 
nobles on State occasions and re^e> 
sented abov their coats of anna 
designs vary according to the rank of 
the wearer In Fnglaod thel4inceof 
V*£des s coronet is distinguisl ed from 
th royal erom by having a single 
instead of a double arch A duke s 
coronet has on the nm 8 strawberry 
leaves that of a, marqu s 4 straw 
' berry 1 aves and 1 silver balls alter 
' nately that of an earl has 8 stiver 


balls on long spikes alternating with 
strawberry leaves set lower a vis- 
count scoronet has 10 silver balls close 
together and a baron s 0 See also 
CROwv Jewels 

Corot {pro I korrO] Jean Baptiste 
Camilla (1790-187,1) Trench land, cape 
art! t He and J P Millet were the 
two greatest painters of the Bar 
b ton school Mtliiiigh he known 
chiefly for his Ian Iscapes Corot pro 
duced quit a number of figure paint 
ngs which arc among bis fine t works 
Like his earlier landscapes they are 





very beautiful m colour and particu 
tally n tone values carefully drawn 
and executed and realistic in treat 
ment llis later landscapes i hich 
are hia most widely popular work ar 
far looser in handling and romantic 
and poetical in sentimeiit with their 
soft misty greens and lack of all 
definite outline Numerous examples 
of his work exist in the gallenes of 
Fiance England and Amer ca 

Corporal, the lowest rank of non 
commissioned ofheer in the British 
Amqr He wears two stripes on his 
sl e ev e la the Honsehold Cavalry a 
sergeant is called a Corporal of Horse 
and a sergeant major a corporal maior 
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A Lance-Corporal is not a rank, but an 
appointment of a pnvate (or equiva- 
lent) acting as corporal (see Rank) 
A lance-corporal wears one stnpo on 
his sleeve 

Corporal Punishment. In England, 
the infliction of corporal punishment is 
illegal unlass done under the authority 
of a judicial sentence or by a person 
having the right to chastise the person 
punished Parents, guardians, school- 
teaehers have the right to inflict 
moderate corporal punishment , 
similarly, a master may punish his 
apprentice, if a minor By statute, 
whipping may bo ordered in certain 
cases by a court of laiv , e g incorrigible 
rogues, robbery with violence, if the 
offender IS under 1C, for larceny, mali- 
cious damage, etc The whipping of 
women has been prohibited since 1820 

Corporahon, an association of per- 
sons upon which a juristic personality, 
independent of its members, has been 
conferred by some act of the Slate 
It IS a legal person, and its distinguish- 
ing feature is that it is endowed with 
the capacity of perpetual succession, 
j c it continues to exist though its 
members may change Hence we 
find corporations which are not 
associations, or corporations aggregate, 
but which consist of one person alone 
and his successors, or corporations 
sole These are mainly public officials, 
e g the Public Trustee, the King 
Corporations may also be divided mto 
ecclesiastical and lay, the former being 
often corporations sole, e g bishops 
Lay corporations may be eitlier civil 
or eleemosynary Eleemosynary cor- 
porations are charitable institutions, 
e g hospitals The civil corporations 
comprise the majority of modem 
corporations, e g the King, municipal 
corporations (q v ), etc Corpora- 
tions are created by royal consent 
given expressly, by charter or Act of 
Parliament, or implied, as in the 
case of ancient corporations which 
exist by prescription or custom , here 
it IS presumed that the custom would 
not have arisen, but for the King’s 
concurrence Chartered corporations 


may be dissolved by the death of all 
the members, by Act of Parliament, 
by forfeiture of the charter on the 
ground of abuse of privileges, or by 
surrender of the charter to the King 
Special machinery is provided for the 
dissolution, OT mnding-iip, of statutory 
companies 

Since the corporation has a 
separate personality of its orvn, _ its 
rights and liabilities must be distinct 
from those of its members Hence a 
member cannot be sued on a contract 
made by a corporation , and the 
corporation is not liable for its mem- 
bers’ torts, unless the relationship 
of employer and employee subsists 
between them But corporations 
differ from natural persons in that, 
as such, they cannot have a guilty 
mind and so cannot commit crimes 
The powers of a corporation are^ 
limited by the deed of incorporation 
A corporation created by charter can 
do anything which an individual may 
do, unless expressly forbidden to do it ^ 
by the charter , a statutory corpora- ' 
tion, on the other band, can lawfully 
do only what it is authorised to do 
by the Act constituting it, or b)'- 
its Memorandum of Association See 
also Company, Joint Stock 

Corporation Profits Tax, an annual 
tax of 6 per cent imposed in 1920 on 
the profits of all limited companies, 
with certain exceptions, e g public 
utilities The tax was abolished ui 
1924 

Corpus Chnsh, the festival in the 
Roman Catholic Church held on the 
Thursday after Trinity Sunday. Ij 
was established as a general festival 
m 12G4 by a bull of Pope Urban IV. It 
commemorates the institution of the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper (qv), 
and among Roman Catholics is the 
occasion of outdoor processions 

Correggio [pron kore'djo] (1404- 
1C34), Italian painter, Antonio Allcgn, 
who took the name of Correggio from 
his birthplace near Modena His most 
important productions w ere the frescoes 
that he painted on the dome of the 
church of San Giovanni in Parma 
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16‘*l-4} whichiDClude thenrell known indflstnes are fiour milling rough 
iscension of CkrtsI and paiticnlariy wooUeiu paper making and textiles 
he irescoes on the dome ol the eathe The duet tovms are TnUe the capital 
Irai in the same City (1S24-30) Ulus Bnve and Turenne Area . 70 sq 
rating Tkt Assumption of Iks I o^ftn m pop 2d9 300 
fhls crowded composition shows great Cotn^ LoQgh, lake m Ireland la 
;echnvcal mastery Among hia beat counties Galway and Mayo It is £7 
CQown works are the \fagdaltna in the m in length and 7 m at its greatest 
Dresden Gallery andTAe Mystic \for breadth and contains c 300 islands 
tagsofSt CalAeriRSintheLouvre Pans The lough is shallow hardly exceeding 
the National Gallery London poa 40 It at any povat and is drained by 
icssesseveralexampleaofhispaintings the R Comb into Galway Bay 
Cotretpondence ^hools, establish Comentes, the NE proimce of 
nents giving instruction by means of the Argentine Republic The sur 
lonreea aeut thiwigb ttie post. A Cos lace consists ot great pAa ns with a 
respondence Schod of Luguages was number of swamps and small lakes in 
founded by Toussaint and Langen the N watered by the Rs Uruguay 
Scheldt In Berlin m 18S0 and at the and Panama The climate is hot and 
end of the loUcwing decade the Um damp and the region in place* 
versity Extension movement in Eng heavily forested Cattle sheep and 
land employed the same oetbod In pigs are raised Agriculture ts stUI 
1883 a Correspondence University being developed mam crops bring 
was established at Ithaca N \ and 0 tnaite cotton and fniits Menu 
yean later mail courses were intro* fsetures include sugar refining tan 
duced at the University of Chicago rung and saw mUJing The capital 
At thepresent time over 160 American is Comentes a river port of consider 
centres «I higher education have tol able commercial importance Area ol 
lowed this example In additton there provisce 34 300 sq m pop (esti 
are 800 individual correspoodeoce mated >03 ) 460 000 tovrnpop (1031) 
schoob ID the U S A with a miUioo 47000 

and a half students Most of the Cnimioii. the external chemical 
courses ate devoted to tedhoical and changes which take pbee m materials 
vocabonsl training which is admirably when in ordinary use resaltingm their 
outUneil thcron but instruction u injury or destroebon By far the 
also given in the acts and social most important field of corrosion 
accompl shments One of the greatest problems a that of metals but the 
modern exponents of the system is the corrosioa of building stone is also very 
Univetaty of Columbia In Englvod important 

correspondence couism ore largely Iron u the most important technical 
concerned with {ournaUsm, art short metal and with regard to it the 
band and specdwnbng but courses problem is a very s nous one snceiti 
of professiona] education ^ almost unfortunately easily corrodible being 
every branch of knowledge are sup electro-raitive {set EtECTxo-ciiauis 
plied in this way thy) The fundamental facts con 

Coirtze. central department o^ ceming the corros on of metals are 
France tounded N by Crouse and illustrated in Tig I If two d fferent 
in about the same latitude as the me tab are joined together and im 
G tondc estuary The surface is hilly mersed m a 1 quid an electric current 
and there are several nv rs including wiH flow through the liquid from one 
the Dordogne Corrdze and Ves^ro metal to the other and back through 
In spite of this imgation. the soil 1» the metric junction between the two. 
largely infertile bat agneulture The two metals do not need to be 
sheep* and poul and vme- chemically Afferent but only in a 

growing are all < •' The mam difierent physical state If one 
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be strained (c g hardened by rolling or 
hammering) ^\hlIc the otlier is not, the 
current will flow , even if one metal be 
simply at a higher level than the other, 
a current will florv so as to dissolve off 
the metal at the higher level and de- 
posit it at the lower level 

During the passage of a current 
bctsvcen two metals in a liquid, the one 
forming the positive electrode tends to 
dissolve, while the other, the negative, 
tends to receive a deposit of any metal 
present which is more easily deposited 
than hydrogen, and if there be no such 
metal, of hydrogen itself This hydro- 
gen, if it accumulates, will stop the flow 



Hctal Mctal on 
Dissolves Hyorocen 
(Corrosion) Deposited 
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of current unless the electric force 
produced by the dissolving metal is 
very great Normally this is not the 
case in corrosion , to this fact is due 
the possibility of making use of such a 
metal as iron wherever moisture is 
present But the hydrogen gas film 
lb not permanent , it dissolves slightly 
in water, and if there is a free supply of 
this, a current will continue to pass, 
corroding the mctal from which it is 
coming This may be iron itself in a 
different state, or an alloy of iron, and 
thus arises the familiar pitting of mctal 
when exposed to wet The hydrogen 
IS also removed by the action of the 
ox 3 ’gen of the air dissolved in the 
water, and hence iron rusts much more 

** 


rapidly when there is free access of 
oxygen Hence the great care neces- 
sary to free water used in modern high- 
pressure boilers from oxj'gen , for 
corrosion, like all chemical action, 
takes place much more rapidly at high 
temperatures 

Referring again to the diagram, we 
see that the actual corrosion takes 
place on the part of metal where the 
hydrogen is not deposited, in other 
words, the anode Here some com- 
pound of the metal is formed , m 
ordinary rusting, the hydrate and car- 
bonate of iron The corrosion of metals 
depends very greatly upon the nature 
of this compound formed , if it is in- 
soluble, and forms a layer on the sur- 
face of the metal, it tends to stop the 
passage of the current, and so check 
corrosion Aluminium is an extreme 
instance of this , it is converted into, 
aluminium hydroxide, which, m a layer 
so thin as to be invisible, forms a per- 
fect barrier to furtlier action It 
prevent this barrier forming, cither by 
continually rubbing it away or ^ 
wetting the metal ivrth mercury, the 
aluminium dissolves in water with 
great rapidity Iron rust, on the other 
hand, has no such protective quality 
On the contrary, it tends to form a kind 
of blister which retains moisture even 
when outside conditions arc tempor- 
anly dry For this reason iron tools 
rust more rapidly when left to them- 
selves in a damp place than when in 
use , the same is true of railw ay sidings 
as compared with the main line 

Tlie prev ention of corrosion depends 
upon the application of the above facts 
As regards atmosphenc corrosion, iron 
and steel may be protected by a coat- 
ing of the magnetic or black oxide of 
iron, FejOi, or the phosphate , h) 
coating with metals such as zme, tin, 
lead , and finallj- by various kinds ol 
paints and enamels The oxide and 
phosphate coatings are not of very' 
much use, but their appearance is very 
pleasing, being blue to deep black, and 
if the mctal can be kept lightly 
greased, it will not rust readily. Gal 
vanising (y ti ) is very effective, and i9 
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rendered sliU more so by painting 
Tmning {see Tl^rLAtfi) afioras only a 
slight protection since the coatir^ is 
never perfect The iron is electro- 
positive towards tin and hence is 
attacked more rapidly wliere it u ex 
posed \\'hat is call^ Mlorising con 
sists in coating the metal with ^umi 
mum b> a process similar to herard 
ising (see Galvamisino) 

Faixl g is the common method of 
protection and is exceedingly eSective 
when properly earned out But it is 
obvious that if attack of the iron once 
begins under the paint blisters may 
be foftned which retain moisture when 
conditions outside are dry and corro- 
sion may actually be accelerated The 
metal should be as clean and dry as 
possible and the paint should be 
appliediasevenlthincoats particular 
care being taken that the priming coat 
thoroughly wets every part of the sor 
face As regards oil paint the addition 
I artificial dners Is bad the p gments 
led shauhl be basic s'seh «s> litharge 
id lead ihitelead sine oxide Small 
uantitics of chromates are cf great 
ivantage kmencan vermilion {basic 
hromate of lead) appears to be the 
cat of alt pigments 
T^e corrosion o! building stone tn 
lodern cities is due to the products of 
be combustion of coal and coal gas 
hiefly sulphuric acid The Houses of 
“arliament have suffered so seierrlv 
bat the most necessary repairs will 
ost something in the ncightxiurhood of 
1 million while the chief active agent 
ulphunc acid has been defected at 
Teat depth. ttTule certain stones and 
ement are pract cally proof against 
ms form of corrosion many old bond 
ngs are doomed unless a change is 
aade in the conditions by means of 
tgislation which woiM involv the 
•liohtion of the open coal fire Stone 
an be treated with a preservative 
jeforeuse but it seems practically im 
lossible to arrest the decay of existing 
luildings except at prohibitive ex 

Corrosive Sublimate, the popular 
lame lot mercunc chloride HgClt it 
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a so called on account of its extremely 
poisonous nature It is used medicin 
ally as an antis ptic and as an astnn 
gent See also MaacURV 

Cormpt Pracbces, treating bribery 
mdne induence false declarations as 
to election expenses etc at parlia 
mentary or local government elections 
The penalty is line pr imprisonment 
and conviction disqualifies lor mem 
bership of the Housp of Commons or 
from bolding public or judicial office 
for 7 years Corrupt practices m 
connection with public bodies eg 
town connctls electricity board 
county council etc are also everely 
punish xi 

Corsairs, mediarval pirates whose 
particular ba.ic was the N Coast of 
Afnca from which they plundered all 
Christian ships especially the Spanish 
treasure vessels from America 

Corsica (Pr Corse) French island 
and department situated in the Medi 
terranean Sea N of Sardinia from 
wihicK It IS SApatated by the Strait of 
Domfacio e 100 m S of Genoa 
Area e 3400 sq m The coast u fairly 
smooth on the E but broken and 
deeply indented on the to the N 
and b are the large pilfe of Asmara 
and Cagliari respectively The surface 
IS tnainfv high and consists of a great 
central ndge N to S with spurs and 
pcala running out on either side the 
mountains being composed mainly of 
granite and limestone Vround the 
coasts IS a low and m places swampy 

plain There are several mers chiefly 
rapid or torrential of which the most 
important are the Colo Tangnano 
and Gtaione The range of climate i 
cons dexaMt quantities of snow fall 
m the mountains the niterraedutc.- 
legion IS warmer and quite health) 
while the plains are hot and in places 
malanal The sod u fertile and there 
ate magnificent f stests fair qumtilies 
of olives fruit vegetables and gropes 
ate exported Sheep and goats are 
reared and silkworms cultivated 
Minerals include copper anthracite 
granite and marble The fishing in 
dnstry IS Suable and game is plenti 
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ful in most parts o( the island The 
pop IS mainly of Italian slock, and 
Roman Catliohcism is the general reli- 
gion , education is fairly good, hut 
communications are poor The chief 
towns are Ajaccio, tlic capital and the 
birthplace of Napoleon, llastia, Cortc, 
and Calvi. 

Corsica was first inhabited by a 
Ligurian race, who were soon dispos- 
sessed by the Pliocaians IJiesc were 
conquered by the Etruscans, w ho w’crc 
followed by the Romans The Vandals 
and Gotlis ravaged Corsica, and later 
it fell to Charlemagne In later cen- 
turies tlio Genoese conquered it and 
tlicir tnisnilc was notonous There 
were several revolutions, and finally 
the island was sold to Franco, 1768 
The French were expelled by the 
British in 1703, but reoccupied it in 
1706 In 1814 the British again 
occupied it for a few months, and 
since then it has been a French depart- 
ment Po[) 200,000 

CorWs, Hernando (1485-1017), the 
Spanish conqueror of Mexico In 
1501 ho loft Spam for San Domingo 
jn the W Indies Seven years later 
ho took part in the conquest of Cuba, 
and in 1518 was head of an expedition 
into Mexico By 1628 he had com- 
pletely ovortlirown the Aztec dynasty 
CorttSs tlicn returned to Spain, where 
ho was gn on the title of Marquess, but 
was removed from his post as Govcrnoi 
of Mexico Three years later he dis- 
covered Baja (Lower) California, and 
finally returned to Spam in 1540, 
passing the last few years of his life 
In retirement 

Although a successful military com- 
mander, ho was not a successful 
governor He treated the highly cul- 
tured Aztecs with great harshness and 
stripped the country of all its treasures 
The most complete account of Jiis 
Mexican campaigns m English is to bo 
found in W. If Prescott's Htsloty oj 
the Conquest of Mexico 

Cortona, town in the province of 
Arezzo, Italy, one of the oldest Euro- 
pean towns in existence It is note- 
worthy for the ancient Etruscan walls 


surrounding it, and for its mcdirev 
castle 1 lie 1 Ith-cent. cathedral and 
number of old churches, as well as tl 
museum, contain many treasures, ii 
eluding paintings and Etruscan relic 
Pop (1021) town 4,000, comraui 
30,000 

Cortot, Allred {b 1877), emmer 
Swiss pianist and conductor H 
studied at tlie Pans Conscrvatoin 
and became chorus-master at Baj 
reutli Conducted tlic first complct 
jierforinancc in Pans of Wagner 
Ring in 1002 Known principally i 
Great Britain as a brilliant piamst' 

Corundum is aluminium oxide 
found in licxagonal, barrel-shaped, o 
pyramidal cry'stals, or in cleai'abl 
masses It vanes in colour, but can b 
distinguished by its great hardness 
which is inferior only to tlic diarooiio 
Corundum occurs in veins in the E 
United States, Ontario, and India 
and in metamorphosed limestones ii 
Burma It is cluefly noteworthy fo 
the number of gem-stones it produces 

The Ruby is red corundum, ant 
when of a clear deep colour is 
most valuable of all gems In ancien' 
lore it was tliought that it protectee 
tlie wearer The best rubies comt 
from Burma 

The Sapphire is blue coninduni, and 
vanes from very pale to deep blue, the 
value being proportional to the deep- 
ness of tlic colour In Die E it was 
formerly regarded as Saturn's stone and 
worn as a talisman The best come 
from Ceylon, and both rubies and sap- 
phires arc round in the United States. 

Cincry is a greyish-black variety oi 
corundum containing much iron It 
may occur massive, and is often found 
in sands foimed from tlic wcatliermg of 
rocks containing corundum After 
being crushed, ground, and sifted, it is 
used for polishing hard surfaces. See^ 
also AnnAsivns 

Corunna [cor-oon'-a] (1) prjj* , 
Vince of Spam, bounded N and W 
by the Atlantic The coast, sharply 
indented, provides several good ports, 
including Ferrol, Miigia, aim La 
Coruna (Corunna) The surface is 



. Battle ol 
hiUy and the province watered by 
several sman nvere has a good ram 
laU Agriculture is the principal 
occupation Crops mclude cereals 
vegeUWes and grapes Large herds 
ot cattle are raised and fishenes are 
important Coal and manufacture 

Cl* ^ported mainly from 

England The chief towns are 
Compostela 

(28 000) and Ortigueira ( 0000) 
Area 3050 so m non M<ktl\ 

774 000 n S? 

prosTnee of Corunna It has a lante 
well protected harbour on the Atlantic 
Md is an important fishing centre 
-iliCTe we large exports of agricultural 
p^ucts and tobacco and a con 

siderable passenger trade The 

toufchea of Santiago and the Cole 
'{*‘•"*^“8 The town s 
m lasfi sheltered the Armada 

fought here Pop /lojn 73 50^ 

ci (Peninsular War) 
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fiifc- i? loe URtiaa under S r 

The name 
applied to the unpaid 
labour owed by tenants m Franw to 
“"det the feudal system. 

or nn nnW 

SSn. 

“n‘1‘7 the ionn 

V W cY '» 

Cc^bantes [koribav tS*] the 

“'An'.c&r 

favours the production of vmee 


Cosmebca 

land possesses a mediaval harbour 
while in the vicinitj is a temple to 
IXscuIapius dating from the 6th cent 
'-c Pop (IMl) n 169 The island 
as ceded by Turkey to Italy m 19 1 
. one of the Dodecanese (y v ) 

I Cosenza (1) ilountamous and 
forested province of Calabna S Italy 
I Area *566 sq m llmerals include tin 
and silver The chief products are 
.Miles cottons nee wine (praised by 
Pliny) i4ive-od and corn Poo 
(1931) 615 "00 

I (*) Capital of the province of 
I Cosenza S Italy between the Crab 
and Dnsento There are an old 
castle a Gothi cathedral and two 
I academies of science manufactures 
j mclude iron steel and potterv 
Pop (1931) 36 100 
Cosjrate, William Thomas (6 1S«0) 
Insh politician He joined the Sion 



Ipruoued C 
I his release 1 



elected „ , 

'Sum Fein &IP V>J>\ 
for Kilkenny ' 
m 1017 end in r > 

1 10 .. became a 
member of the 
[first legalised 
' Daii Ematm 
He pU>ed an 
lactive part in •• •— 

the settlement of the Irish question 
I was Stinistcr for Local Government in 
j^new Imh Free State 10 2 and 
^me I'reedent of the Executive 
^u^ on the deaths of Presidents 
Gnmth and CoUins in the same year 
^grave has also held portfolios for 
Finan« and Def nee and represented 
mtand at the Imperial Conference and 
tM^gue of Kations Assembly Ills 
p»^ was defeated by De \ alera (?jr 1 
cJ J932 when 

‘**J^'P* leader of the Opposition. 
vCdmeues are means used to im 
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prove the personal appearance They 
may be divided into means of all kinds 
■which improve the natural appearance 
of the skin, hair, and other parts of the 
body, and remove blemishes , and 
means by which such natural defects 
as cannot be removed are concealed 

A cosmetic substance universal 
among civilised peoples is soap, whose 
effect IS to loosen and remove the dead 
skin cells, which arc probably quite 
umnjunous to those living under 
healthy natural conditions, but in 
cinlised life, if allowed to accumulate, 
are apt to encourage local infection of 
the skin Where soap is liable to cause 
inflammation, it is usual to clean the 
skin with fat only Fats are em- 
ployed cosmetically m various forms, 
both as pure oil (olive oil), oil of sweet 
almonds, castor oil, etc , and also as 
emulsions of solid fats and waxes, as 
in cold cream Pure oils and fats are 
not absorbed by the skin, but emul- 
sions such as cold cream are absorbed 
to a certain extent Not all fats and 
waxes arc without action on the skin , 
cancer of the skin is common in many 
industnes in which continual contact 
with crude oil takes place It is 
probable, however, that the injurious 
effect is due, as in the case of tar, to 
very small " carcmogenctic ” impun- 
ties, the study of which is being inten- 
sively pursued 

Face powders are made use of to 
conceal the natural skin and give it 
some desired tint These generally 
consist of starch or talc, combined with 
oxide of zinc, the colour being given 
by carmine, eosm, ochre, umber, 
burnt sienna, indigo, and various other 
colouring matters None of these 
materials has any injurious effects 

For stage purposes, and also to an 
increasing extent in everyday life, 
grease-paint is utilised This consists 
of solid fat of v'arious compositions, 
generally a mixture of coco butter and 
tallow with some wax, coloured with 
all kinds of pigments This is spread 
upon the skin, rubbed smooth and 
afterwards covered with a thin layer 
of povsder, excepting where strong 


colours arc used, as on the cyebroys 
and lips Of late, watery liquids, con 
taming powder and pigment an Sus 
pension, are also coming into use, even 
for stage purposes, the drawback being 
that perspiration is liable to affccl; 
them more than grease-paints > , I 

Generally speaking, influences 'whiCh, 
lead to the blood supply of the sba- 
being frequently stimulated are ' 
favourable to its continued tcnsencrS^ 
and tone , these are exposure to sun, 
varying air and water temperatMf.j 
and the effect of active exercise 'Hic 
increase of tone produced by artificial 
or natural sunshine on the skin is verv 
striking ; 

It IS probable that radiation bf aw 
kinds will play an increasing part n? 
future cosmetic treatment Apart 
from the ra>s of visible light, wehavt' 
the shorter ultra-violet and the longer 
infra-red rays Tlio degree to tvhiw 
any type of radiation penetrates we 
skin depends upon its length , the 
ultra-violet penetrates only a fraction 
of a millimetre, the visible radiation, 
varies considerably , when we look at 
the hand against a strong light, quite 
a considerable amount of red light, 
passes through it Infra-red penc' 
trates still more deeply On the other 
hand, these rays may act in two w’a>’S, 
both chemically and by the production 
of heat The ultra-violet rays have a 
very strong chemical action, producing, 
m the skin the substance histanunC/ 
which IS a strong poison, and arouses 
strong reaction on the part of the bo^y 
with the object of effectmg its removal, 
by greatly increased blood-supph 
This effect IS only produced some 
hours after exposure to the radiation 
Heat radiation, on the other hand, also 
causes a flush of the skin, the object o! 
this being to combat the rise of teni'; 
perature by increased blood-stipph 
The effect of the sun is a combination 
of both, since its rays contain a vety 
considerable proportion of ultra-violet , 
Ultra-violet light is an cxtraordinanl)! 
powerful agent m eliramalmg 
tions of the skm, and is universally 
used m the case of tubercle, JupnS<j 
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ntnr and many other mfcctioM i 
though with many peopJe it cau es a 
formation of curt or e\en eomptete 
pe«lui^of theskm It dors not canto 
a strong formation of pigment ntuch 
fs due more especially to Hue and 
violet rays ttlicn this effect of sun 
bum IS desired for cosmetic reason* 
special arc lamps are necessary the 
ternary merenrv vapour ultra violet 
producing by itself only * sellowish 
tince of the skin ]3oih \ and 
radium rays are far too dangerous for 
use except in special foatances 
As cosmetics for the hair there are 
first of all dressings nhich are mainly 
required when the hair does not pro-j 
duee salTcient oil these supply the' 
deficiency and their use mav pre- 
vent the ban Imm being infeeted by 
tmcro-orginisms agaiieit which the 
natural grease is a protection Other 
dressings are mainly eflective on hsir 
which » too greasy or moist by re- 
moving the excessive grease and 
amee they contain alcohol drying the 
hair 

Ttw colour of the hair is changed by 
blcichiDg by dyes of «lich many, 
are in use the safest being henna and 
the most dangerous paraphcnylene' 
dwtnine more commonly known as' 

para This prodnees a s-anets of 
shades from brtiwn to black and the 
dye actually 
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geo perotile which in many cases 
cause* the hair to break o5 

A farther branch of the cosmetic art 
Approaches 



. senous 
rilraFaee-. dermatitis 
which IS very difficult to core The 
hair is bghtened m colour and finally 
bleached by the application of bydro- 
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Cosmic Safiiabon In the articles 
\to'i CovoicTiov or Fixctricits 
TH notni Case* and \ RAVS the 
manner in which the atoms of a gas 
spilt up into oppositely electrified 
pirticlcs bv radiation and so cau ed to 
conduct electricity is explained It 
has long been known that faoieiT 
carefully a gas is shielled from knowt 
sources of ndiation it suti exhibits a 
very slight degree of ionisation but 
that thi* could bo reduced apparently 
without limit by surrounding the gn 
with A sufhcient amount of matenat 
which of course requinrs to be com 
tdetely devoid of radioactive matter 
This ideal n difficult to attain but the 
atcr of a lake fed by snow at a high 
allitudc fulfils the condition and we 
find that when a small se^el containing 
aself recording electroscope to indicate 
the degree of loniaation is low ered into 
the vater the ionisation be omes less 
aod less \\ c are obi ged to conclude 
that there is about ns a radiation 
possessing incredible powers of pene 
trating matter The gamma rays of 
radium the most peneirat ng hitherto 
studied are completelv stopped bv a 
fewt nths of an inch of metal wberea 
this cosmic radiation so-called 
because most of it certainly comes from 
the depths of space w U penetrate 
sevet^yarda oflead our most efiective 
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shield against all kinds of radiation 
In Wave Mechanics it is explained 
that the distinction between radiation 
of the tj^io of light and X-rays, 
formerly regarded as pure waves, 
and of tlie type of alpha and beta 
rays, formerly regarded as pure pro- 
jection of matter, cannot be really 
upheld , light beliaves in many re- 
spects as if it consisted of particles in 
rapid motion (photons), while rapidly 
moving particles of matter and 
electrons behave as if they had the 
properties of waves It is possible 
that in the cosmic radiation the dis- 
tinction disappears entirely If it is 
regarded as a kind of light, its wav'c- 
length can be estimated as being c 
1/lOth that of the shortest gamma rays, 
or c 1/10, 000, 000th of that of yellow 
light However, the rays undoubtedly 
produce tracks in a Wilson apparatus 
(see Atom) , we can actually see and 
photograph the tiny streak of white 
cloud left by one of Uiese bullets fired 
at us from outer space 

Sir James Jeans has put forward the 
suggestion that the cosmic rays are the 
result of the mutual annihilation of an 
electron and a proton, that is to say, 
of the two fundamental elcctncal units 
out of which mattcris built up Another 
theory w hose effects can also be calcu- 
lated, and which gives a result in better 
agreement with the observed wave- 
lengtli, IS that helium nuclei arc being 
formed out in space by the combination 
of 4 protons and 2 electrons Another 
possibility IS that the radiation may be 
produced by the annihilation of ahehum 
atom, or rather an alpha particle, 
which IS a positively charged helium 
atom See Sir James Jeans, The 
Mysterious Universe (1933) 

Cosmology, the study of the whole 
matenal Umverse as revealed by 
astronomy and physics — its structure, 
condition, and formation under the 
operation of natural laws 

The Galactic System The naked 
eye is sufficient to observe that stars 
are not distributed uniformly, or 
haphazard, but mainly congregated 
into a wide band called the Galaxy or 


Milky Way, which seems to encu 
the sky like a broad ring Sleasn 
ments show that the scale of the Gal 
tic System is enormous ; the distan 
separating the isolated stars are of 1 
order of millions of milhons of mile; 
it takes light, trav'elling at the rate 
180,000 m per second, nearly 4J ye: 
to reach us from the nearest si 
Proxima Centann The longest d 
meter of the system is 250,000 hgi 
years, and its greatest depth is 50, C 
light-years 

The Galaxy is somewhat lAe 
ellipsoidal cake, 5 times as broad as 
IS thick, with most of the stars cli 
tered at the centre, and many scatter 
loosely around it Our Solar Syst( 
lies about a third of a diameter aw 
Irani the edge, and not at the cent 
Thus, the appearance of the Mif 
Way as a ring bounding our system 
deceptive, for most of the stars are 
the centre, thinning out slowly 1 
wards the edges, and rapidly to the t 
and bottom (see Figs below) 
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Galactic System 

The Stars Estimates as to tl 
number of tlie stars in the Galact 
System vary from 30,000 millions 
100,000 millions, and an approxima 
value of its entire mass has been esl 
mated by Eddington to be 270,01 
million times that of our sun It 
therefore clear that our sun is a star i 
less than average mass A clo! 
cxammation of the stars shows th: 
they vary considerably in mass, sizi 
brightness, and temperature, and thr 
they have different individual v'cloc 
tics , it IS due to their enormous da 
tances of separation that they seem 
to be fixed, and that the constellations 
do not appear to have changed their 
configurations m the 3000 years of 
recorded history The sun, for ex- 
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■mpte is moving through sj-see at the 
rate of IS m wr second towards tba 
constellation Ilerculcs carrying Its 
family of planets with it ilellar 
movements show that the entire 
Galaxy is rotalim; on its vertical axis 
with a penod of 300 million years and 
this IS conoborated by Its flattened 
shape The true stars vary in tempera 
tore from 3000 C to 30 000 C and 
range ia lamlnoaty and colouT trom 
blae to white yellow orange and red 
Their sues vary from ri, to 100 timrs 
that o( our sun though them ma srs 
are not proportional to these values 
since many of the largest stars are 
much less dense ar^ conniC mainly of 
tenuous pas. 

Most of the stars are found to form 
a class whose liies range bom 1 to 10 
tames that of oar sun and whose 
luminosity and dumeter deercnao 
rapidly with small decreases in mass 
they exist la all colours and are calle<l 
Mt n S«fyun<4 stars Outside of this 
clan there an ntd Giaitt with 
high lorainosity and tow density and ; 
the 11 Aim Dirarft with low, 
lumifiosity and high density though 
their actual mi«<es may much 
than those of the former The stars 
are therefore not continuous in lumin 
oeity and colour for every aue the 
giants are limited to red an I the 
dwarfs to white though Intermediate 
sizes east in all colours \V« shall 
return to (his point later in our 
discussion of cosmological theory 
tanabU Start There is a phenom 
eoou mute distinct from twinkling and 
from the mutual eclipse of components 
of star groups {set belcw) found to 
be exhibited by many stars and is an 
effect due to internal constitutioo 
Their light appears to be emitted with 
periodic fiuctuations as if ta<e stars 
suffered regular upheavals There are 
3 mam classes (a) Tke Cipket4 
I arsabUs named after t C^ihei 
which regularly rise suddenly and die 
down slowly and behave as though 
they are furnaces being re*fuel]ed at 
given Intervals of weeks at the most 
(6) The Long-period I anabUs which 
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appear to ris>* and decay with terms oi 
aDoutayear (0 Ike A/wie are stirs 
whKh sudl niy blize up from a dull 
body to an ex redmgtv brilliant orb 
die down rapidly and continue faint 
for a tong time They have no regubr 

Sti Groups A surprisingly Lug 
numberof stars Are found by t fescope 
or fading that by the spectroscope t> 
he teally double stars called binittes 
They consist of two sep rat stars re 
volviog round each other in c!os> 
gravitatioml attrarlion Their j roi 
imitv indicates that they hise a com 
mon origin and could scarcely have 
met by chtnee It t< a strange fact 
that in neatly every Binary hysCen 
one star I a white dwarf eg Sinu li 
•nd the other a Mam Seqiienre star 
e g Sirius A It is worthy of note th. t 
• few stars ere tnple eg eCentavn 
and some are quadruple or sextuple 
The components of star groups are 
found to eclipse each other penodicallv 
when some of them are dark or low in 
lumiDOsit) 

Slo Clusters The telescope meals 
( 100 round objects disinbuted fairly 
oufomly within the Oalict c System 
Each IS found to consist of a eloseli 
corobined group of many thousands of 
stars and is called a Globular Cluster 

6mr Families The stars compns 
Ing some o( the constellations and 
astensms (g t ) are found to have com 
moQ properties although they ore far 
apart from each other compared witt 
the members of groups and clusters 
Thus the stars of the asterism called 
the Ilyides hive roughly the same 
velocities and very s muar physical 
properties Their mutual gravita 
lioiial mfluencG is comparatively small 
and they may have had a common 
ongm ant are now separatinK or they 
■nay base accidentally met and are 
now drawing closer with mcrcasmg 
influence 

The Vebula Nebuls ore of three 
classes (a> The Planetary hf buhe of 
which some hundreds are known are 
stars covered w th a great gaseous en 
velope that makes them appear as 
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round disc;, not unlike true planets, 
e.i; uCentaun {l>) 7 hr GalctcttcJ^rbuta- 
aro largo cvpanscs of thin gaseous 
mailer, strclching across a number of 
stars which are observable through 
them (c) 7 hr Lxtra Galactic Nebuhr 
arc the most important, and he far 
bevond our own Galactic Sastem, 
which they resemble in many rtspecls 
X hey appear ns expanses of condensing 
gas in V hich some stars can be dis- 
cerned, and they .ire aiiproximateh of 
the order of our own Galaxy' m sire 
The Galactic System is c 250,000 light- 
years broad, but the nearest outer 
nebula, M3] in Andromeda, is nearly' 
a million light-years from us, and the 
thousands of known nebulae arc all 
about that distance ap.art 

These true nebul.c, named " Island 
Universes,'’ exhibit a variety of struc- 
tures, ranging from .i spherical mass of 
gas to an ellipsoid, .md then to a 
flattened disc wath radial arms of con- 
densing stars , they usu.ally show a 
rotatory motion and spiral effect Our 
own Galaxy must be just such a nebula 
as the last style, for it is much flattened 
and rotates, and most of its gaseous 
matter has become condensed to stars 
Cosmological Theories No real 
attempt at <i scientific cxplan.xtion of 
the structure of the Universe could be 
made without a knowledge of gravita- 
tion, the force which binds all bodies 
m space It was therefore Newton, 
towards the end of the 17th cent , who 
was the first to set cosmological theory 
in the right direction He supposed 
that if all matter were originally dis- 
tributed uniformly throughout an 
infinite space, it could not gravitate 
towards the centre to form a single 
spherical mass, as would be the ease if 
space was finite, but would form a large 
number of smaller masses like the 
stars This speculation was very 
crude, for it assumed infinite space, was 
given no mathematical treatment, and 
omitted the nebul.-e which of course 
xiere unknown at the time 

The Nebular Hypothesis of Laplace 
at tlio end of the IStli cent avoided 
Newton’s errors It assumed a finite. 


irregular mass of gas, already havia 
.1 slight rotation and emitting radmbor 
It can be shown mathematically tha 
such a Tii.nss under the influence c 
gravitation between its parts wt 
rotate still faster, and become sphcnc: 
and then ellipsoidal as its poles flattc: 
and its Equator bulges There W 
come a time when the excess mattcra 
the Equator will condense to nuci' 
winch leave the roam mass, but cos 
tinuc to rc\ olve around it as indepcu 
dent bodies And now Laplace felVint 
a great mistake — be applied his thcor 
to the origin of the Solar System (ot'j 
and not to the outer nebula: — he too 
the sun as his moving moss, and tli 
planets .as the offspring HiS hyj^ 
thesis IS substantially accepted for tli 

nebula:, with their huge diracnsionsam 

g.iscous material fonmng a system o 
stars like our Gal.axy'. but will not hoii 
for the birth of planets from a sis' 
with its high scmi-hquid density', aa< 
tlie high relative mass of planet*;' 
primary 

The contemporary theories of Jefto 
afford reasonable explanations of ffn 
origin of nebul.-e and the Solar System 
they are treated rigidly by matlic 
matics, and are remarkably well sup 
ported by astronomical oliseiratioo 
He begins with an enormous space k 
which matter is distributed umfornil) 
as a fine, tenuous g.as, and suppose 
tiiat at some time m the remote pas' 
a wavc-liko disturbance was set up i® 
it to break its tranquillity He th^ 
proves that this will result in me 
formation of a number of cougloracra' 
tions of matter, each rotating aflu 
developing a high temperature, and oj 
just those dimensions and distances oi 
separation as we find in the nebuis 
we know And the historical develop' 
ment of .1 nebula will be from sphere 
to ellipsoid, and tlien to spiral rotating 
disc, with smaller condensations froiu 
its Equator forming the stars — ano 
the calculated masses of such stars 
agree well with observation 

Now wh.it should be the next dc' 
vdopments m the stars tliemselvesi 
Mathematical analysis shows that a 
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rotahfl? senu liquid body of the aiK of 
a star will after reactuog tho ellipsoid 
sta®e begin to form a waist and finally 
divide into two bodies not necessarily 
of the same sue These will then 
continue to revolve round each other 
as a stable Binary System This 
IS well la accord with expenence 
which shows that double stars are 
very frequent 

On the basis of the time required for 
fission of a single mass into tuo bodies 
We can obtain a rough estimate of the 
time the stars u our Galaxv have been 
m beiu® giving reiUions of mill ons of 
. years. But the stars are continuousltr 
emitting radiation in light and heat at 
an enormous rate — vihence comes this 
tremendous output ol energy ? The 
, old theory of stellar contraLtioa will 
not hold because the stars would by 
I now have become absurdly small «nl 
, m addition a alar a store of radioactive 
, material won!') bo hopelessly insaffi 
eient Tho v.d> out is indicated by 
Emsteiman llelativity (;t>) hich 
. shows that matter and eoergy are 
. uter<aavertible We must therefore 
suppose that with the tremendous 
I pressures and temperatures existent in 
‘ a star its own natenat is being 

* changed into energy of radialioo On 
■ this idea the Bed Giants are at their 
' beginning of life changes and the 
' ^Yhlte Dwarfs at the end for though 

* th y may have been bom about the 

' same time the form t started w-itb 
( much greater masscis I 

*, The explanat on of the genesis of a 
' planetary system to a star as i ith our 
^ son IS given by Jeans* Tidal Theory 
’ {r« SouAK SvsT* i) and is shown to 
< be due to a rare accident and not to 

* general development. Again the pru- 
f d-uiticm of a SateBito System to a 
f planet as with our earth ^ also a 
^ special occurren e and has received 
)* attention by Darwin and others fj^e 

* Eakth) 

i I inally it must be borno in miod 
t that our modem theones are by no 

means the last word there is mu b 
'* they leave unexplained and much that 
ji is highly spcculativo 
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An outbne of the constitution of th 
Universe will be found in the article 
\sr*ONoiiY (Scope of) the lelation 
ship of the earth and the other planets 
to their central sun is given under 
Souia SvsTKM {q c ) and the nature 
of a typical star is desenbed under 
S«y^ (? I I 

Coraca or Conoea (hot ) a half 
1 ardy annual of tho fsniiiv Conifiosita 
with a great deal of divided f sih'Tv 
foliage and large single or d lul le 
inflorescences t ) the single on s 
ha ng a yeltov centre and di c of 
white or a shade of pmX lavender 
or Mue 

Cotsaclo, onginoU) a generaf name 
for armed adventurers later applied 
to a certain section of the Bossias 
people of raized Tartar 1 oUsb and 
husstaaongin In theSliddleAacsihev 
formed a separate coomumt) and 
V cm «mplo>ed because of their mtU 
tar> prowess by the 1 oJish and Hussian 
kings Their oc upatioes were agn 
cnlture and cattle and horse breedin® 
AibimporUnt branch of the Cosaacia 
settled la th Don Basia (r Ifi 0} 
other braoebea formed settlements 
along the frontiers eepeciaUv la 
Poland The fighting trad tion of the 
mounted Cossa ks was maintaiard in 
the NVorld War sgMnst the Germans 
and Austrians and the Turks in 
TranscautdSia At the Revolution 
the Cossacks at first supported the 
White Amucs but badly treated bv 
Kerensky joined the Bolsheviks 
though Kaledin leader of the Don 
Ccesacks remained sympathetic to 
Konulov Alexeiev and tho interveo 
tiooi ts Many volunteer amts how 
evrer continued to fight ugaiast the 
new regime and the struggle con 
tmued Id the bkraine nntil the death 
ol Kolchak in 1010 After the 
Revolution 30 000 Cossacks left Rus.ta 
The D«J Temtof> was declared an 
autonomous Cossack Republic in 
1918 

Cosl-aecoQsb&g a special branch of 
accountint' designed to show the cost 
of individnal articles and services 
suKC ordinary accounting or book 
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keeping (g.v ) provides only un.inalyscd 
total results By tisccrtaining the 
proportion and aggregate of labour, 
material, and overhead costs, indi- 
cations can be obtained for pnee and 
profit-fi\ing 

Cost of Living, the comparative 
cost at various times of a certain 
standard list of items ivhiUi con- 
stitute the normal minimum needs 
of a uorker Comparison over 


of living for an Bnglish coal-^iaci , 
w ith that for an Indian coolie t\iihin 
tiniits fairly reliable comparisons at* 
possible 3Iany different fonnol® 
iiavc been prescribed, some suggeshng 
the cost of bare subsistence, oin^ 
including a complete dietary, togethci 
■with rent and clothing The offienn 
food index for Great Britain is has™ 
on the cost of proportionate quantiti^ 
of beef, mutton, bacon, flour, hrend, 
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long periods and between different 
countnes is difficult, since mimmura 
needs vary v, ith habits and the 
standard of living customary More- 
over, unless changes and differences 
in -wages are taken into account, cost- 
of-living figures alone may give a very 
false impression It rs therefore 
almost impossible to compare, for 
example, the cost of living m England 
in 1500 -with that m 1930, or the cost 


tea, sugar, milk, butter, cheese, 
margarine, eggs, and potatoes Th® 
cost-of-h-vmg standard budget w^s 
obtained by means of an enquuy 
m 1904, and, beside the above food 
expenditure, includes also that on 
rent, clothing, fuel, and light, , and 
a small margin for miscellaneous 
items The pre-War weekly figures 
for an average family were as follows 
and the proportion between item® 
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Thi3 gtini forma the baste figure for: 
9U and is represented by 100 The 
ost of a similar budget in subsequent 
'cars 13 related to the basic figure in 
he fcHawing index numbers for post 
irar jears 
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These figures should be read in con 
unction with money wages (ree 
Yacss) since adjustment between 
he t^o will grte real wages wbicb 
nil bo seen to have nsen fairly 
teadily Changes in the value of I 
utrency are the pimcipal causes of I 
luctuation and the efiect of monc ' 
ary inflation Inoticeable m the 
English figures of lOlB-^O) and ol 
lefiation (19 1-2) is stUi more marked 
n the statistics ol Gennany France 
ind Ital> where the moiement was 
nuch more pronounced In America' 
esearches have been made to obtain 
fata for cost-of liviag indices for 
amihes with different incomes since 
he amounts of constituent items will 
rzry considerably and the eficct of 
>nce changes will be different for 
Ufferent incomes Higher income 
ends to mean a reduction in the 
lerecnUge allotted to food rent and 
uel and an increase in that for cloth 
ng furniture and RiLscellaneons 
irticles A rise in food prices will 
herefore bear more hardly 
acTulies than on nch while » <1^ uii 
Jothing pnccs will affect the nch I 
amily more directly AU these factors 


Costa Rica 
index figures are ol two lands only — 
for food alone and for all items 

Costa Rica, small Central American 
repubte between Nicaragua and Pan 
ama bounded W and E by tb 
Pacific Ocean and Caribbean Sei 
respectively The E coast is low and 
laidv regular broken only by small 
shallo V lagoons on the W it i 
con^crably broken notably at the 
golf of Nicoya the large Puntarefias 
pemrisula There are many mountains 

and plateaux but along the coasts 
and to the N \V and NF are con 
sideroble plains The highest moun 
lain peaks are Irazu (11 200 it } m the 
extiemc N Clumpo Grande (11485 
ft) Tumalta (10 910 ft ) and Bueno 
Vista (10 600 ft) Most of these 
mountains are volcan e and are on 
the chiel range the Cordillera de 
Talamanca ^vtral rivers rise m this 
system generally flowing E or V\ 
they include the Mn Juan San Carlos 
and Til n The climate is cool in the 
mountains and very hot and moist 
on the plains There arc considerable 
forests and a rich flora Costa Rica 
IS noted for its excellent coffee 
Tbe state is largely agricultural and 
produces bananas quantities ol wbicb 
are exported to England sugar timber 
cacao and hides Rubber growing is 
being fostered Gold andsilvec mines 
are deci ning in value The manufac 
ture ol goods for domestic consumption 
IS gradually growing those established 
includii^ tobacco making milling and 
butter and cheese making Mam im 
ports are machinery metal and 
cotton goods and flour 

Commanications are fairly good 
and a e extending steadily Elemen 
tary education is free and compulsorv 
and there are several high schools and 
colleges at Cartago and Vlaiucla 
Roman Catholicism is the established 
religion but complete toleration exists 
Government is earned on by a Presi 
dent elected for 4 years and a Con 
^stitntional Congress of 43 dejnities 
jelected by manhood suffrage There 


nust ^ tak n into account in makmglaie 7 Secrotanes of State who 

my aeUued analysis Generally I Cabinet. For local government Costa 
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Rica IS divided into 7 provinces 
The majority of the population is of 
Spanish descent, and Spanish is the 
official language 

Costa Rica was discovered by 
Christopher Columbus, and the first 
European settlements were made by 
Spaniards, led by Columbus's brother 
For 3 cents the country vas regarded 
merely as a gold-mine and was mis- 
ruled and neglected , but the Spanish 
rulers were ejected in 1 821 Tlie present 
constitution is that of 1871 (amended), 
since when there have been small 
boundary disputes and two minor 
revolutions successfully settled in 
1019 Aiea, 23,000 sq m , pop 
(1932 estimated) 500,000 

Costs, (law) expenses incurred in liti- 
gation or other legal transactions 
Costs betwreen solicitor and client are 
the costs payable to the solicitor by 
the client whether he succeeds or not 
The solicitor must deliver a signed bill 
of costs and cannot sue until a month 
has elapsed The client has a right to 
have the reasonableness of the charges 
ascertained by the taxing-master 
Costs between party and party are the 
costs allowed at the discretion of the 
court to the successful party in a civil 
action In cnminal or other proceed- 
ings between the Crown and the sub- 
ject, the rule is that the Crown neither 
receives nor gives costs, but to this 
there are manv statutory exceptions 
Costume, Theafncal Masks and 
symbolical costumes, features of 
modernist theatrical productions, arc 
as old as the stage itself Ihc ancient 
Greeks were familiar with both 
devices Maslcs appropriate to the 
type of drama performed were worn 
m conjunction wnth gowns or robes 
symbolically coloured to represent the 
character or station of the individual 
portrayed In tragedy the actor wore 
the chiton, an undcr-robo over which a 
cloak was hung To increase his 
height the tragic actor used the 
coth irnus, a thick-soled, stilt-like boot 
Whereas the Greek costume was 
essentially symbohe and conven- 
tionalised, the Romans, by abandoning 


masks and symbolism, imparted 
realism to their plays In the 
miracle plays and mysteries costume:, 
realistic and symbolical, were worn 
Saints, angels, and devils were 
duced, the parts being played, in w' 
earliest performances, by monks wc 
attired themselves m costumes « 
varying naivete They did n 
hesitate to introduce buffoons an^ 
drolls in sacred pieces or to u 
ecclesiastical vestments in their pw 
ductions In the English miracle pla' 
of the Mid- 
dle Ages per- 
formers wore 
col o u red 
tunics, made 
of buckram, 
and masks, 
some in the 
form of ani- 
mal heads, 
which com- 
pletely cov- 
ered the 
head. 

Among the 
most notable 
of theatrical 
costumes 
which have 
been seen on 
the stage for 
centuries are 
those of 
H arlequin. 

Columbine, and Pantaloon j 

figures have been favourites '"' 7 } i 
ty pcs of audiences, including *u - j 
of the Victorian pantomime J® ' 
19th cent and the Russian Ballet 
tile 20th They figured prominenm' 
m the mcdialval Italian ComnX' ' 
dell' A rtf, from which the Punch a 
Judy show is also derived Harleqw . 
about whose origin, whether French 
Italian, there is some doubt, wears 
tight fitting costume, decorated 
diamond-shaped lozenges, which ‘ 
evoh'ed from the looser-fitting 
ments which were first white, tn 
cov cred w ith irregularly shaped Fftch 
aud later developed into the fotm 
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iiamoBd pattern He wears a mask eTjrressicn until the advent of the first 
Mvd always carries a wand C^om Biaabethan theatres Tragedies and 
bme wears the tulle skirt of the ballet comedies made th ir first appearance 
dancer and Pantaloon a costume re tn the latter half of the ICth cent 
sembimg that of the jester of Tudor With pastorals and the older masques 
times and moralities thet provided an in 

From the time of the early mysteries creasing field for the costume makers 
and the later moralities and intctlndes of the Shakespeare himself an 

until the foundation of the theatre actor like his fellow performers had 
proper in the reign of Queen Elisabeth his own stock of costumes Some of 
special dresses in some cases of cloth the most elaborate dresses were still 
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Rica IS dmded into 7 provinces 
The majority of the, population is of 
Spanish descent, and Spanish is the 
olTicial language 

Costa Kica was discovered by 
Christopher Columbus and the first 
European settlements i\erc made by 
Spaniards, led by Columbus’s brother 
For 3 cents the country was regarded 
merely as a gold-mine and was mis- 
ruled and neglected , but the Spanish 
rulerswtrcejcctedin 1801 Tlieprescnt 
constitution is that of 1871 (amended), 
since when there have been small 
boundary disputes and two minor 
revolutions successfully settled in 
1919 Area, 23,000 sq m , pop 
(1932 estimated) 500,000 

Costs, (law) espenses incurred m liti- 
gation or other legal transactions 
Costs betwreen sohextor and client arc 
the costs payable to the solicitor by 
the client whether he succeeds or not 
The solicitor must deliver a signed bill 
of costs and cannot sue until a montli 
has elapsed The client has a right to 
have the reasonableness of the charges 
ascertained by the taxing-master 
Costs between party and party are the 
costs allowed at the discretion of the 
court to the successful party in a civil 
action In criminal or other proceed- 
ings between the Crown and the sub- 
ject, the rule is that the Crown neither 
receives nor gives costs, but to this 
there arc many statutory exceptions 
Costume, Thcatncal Masks and 
symbolical costumes, features of 
modernist theatrical productions, are 
as old as the stage itself The ancient 
Greeks were familiar cvitli both 
devices Masks appropriate to the 
type of drama performed were worn 
in conjunction with gowns or robes 
symbolically coloured to represent the 
character or station of the individual 
portrayed In tragedy the actor wore 
the chiton, an undcr-robo over w'hich a 
cloak was hung lo increase bis 
height the tragic actor used the 
cothurnus, a thick-soled, stilt-likc boot 
Wliereas the Greek costume was 
essentially symbolic and conven- 
tionalised, the Romans, by abandoning 


masks and symbolism, imparted great-* 

realism to their plays In tlie car); 

miracle plays and mysteries costiim'' 

realistic and symboheal, were won 

Saints, angels, and devils wife intrfr 

duced. the parts being played, id tt* 

earliest performances, by monliS wtr 

attired themselves in costuines o« 

varying nalvetd They did 

hesitate to introduce buffoons ai^ 

drolls in sacred pieces or to n - 

ecclesiastical vestments m their pra- 

duebons In the English miracle piai= 

of the Mid- 

die Ages per- |j 

formers wore 

colo ured 

tunics, made 

of buckram, 

and masks, 

some in tlic 

form of am- 

mal heads, 

which com- 

pletely cov- /Sacs 

cred the 

head 

Among the 
most notable 
of theatrical 

costumes ^ 

which have ^ 

been seen on 

the stage for Na 1 

centuncs are IV 

those of 

Harlequin, Harlequin 

Columbine, and Pantaloon 
figures have been favourites . 

types of audiences, including tn > 
of the Victorian pantomime m 
]9tli cent and the Russian Ballet 
tlie 20th They figured prominenu) 
in the mcdimval Italian 
delV Aitc, from which the Punch a 
J udy show is also derived 
about whose origin, whether Ftencn * 
Italian, there is some doubt, wears ta 

faght-fitting costume, decorated w 

diamond-shaped lozenges, which a 
evolved from the looser-fitting ^ 
monts which v\cre first white, tflcu 
covered withirrcgularlyshapcd 
and later developed into the form 
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iocs in theatrical costcme the sm 
provemcnt in the beauty and artistic 
merit «i the dresses m modem pro- 
luctjnn has been marked Ihc enl 
:iant costumes designed by such artists 
IS Benois and Bakst for the Russian 
Ballet made a great Impression in 
Europe before the ttorld War and the 
tradition established in those days has 
persisted in the later balleta by such 
iamous artists as Dcniin 1 tcasso 
Braque Mane Caurencin and others 
Bailed 8 Chau%«-Souns Compaivy a 


assisted by Oliver Messcl a dress 
designer «ho has carried out some 
verv effective schemes «ilh white as a 
pre^minant colour Charles Ricketts 
designs for Sybil Thorndike s produc 
turns of Httry \Hl at the Empire 
(!#*.») and ^lecbeth at the Pnnees 
(19 d) are notenorthy Ida Ruben 
stein in her production of La Damn 
Aux Cani/l as at Covent Carden 
demonstrated that a stage couccntion 
of the dresses and decoration oi the 
mid IQth cent could be one of great 
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complete travelling theatre having 
actors dress-d-signen painters and 
musicians which has been a ire 
quent visitor to this country in post 
War years also illustrated the modem 
tendency in stage decoration in its 
many dcbghtful and definitely non 
realistic costumes and settings An 
English artist the late Qaud Lovat , 
Traser designed the dresses far the! 
postwar revival of Tkt Beggar t\ 
Opera wtuUi were exquisitely attonedl 
to the operas period and spirit * ' 
A P Herberts Helen / Reinhardt 




Btr I 

beauty Such instances are however 
Ist II the exception. Opera lags behind 
' the stage in the matter of costume 
and scenery being often ludicrously 
antiquated 

Cdu d Isoire. sea Ivory Coast 
Cdta d Or a department of E 
central franco having Haute Sa no 
and Jura on the £ and S £ Yonne 
. aivi Ni vre on the \\ and S W 
|Aabe and Haute Slorne on the V 
and Sadoe-ei Ix»ro on the S The de> 
partment is mountainous save in the 
~ where there is an extensive low 
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classical characters in current garments 
The extraordinary vogue for the 
perruque or wig (q i; ), winch speedily 
affected first tlie rank and fashion of 
France and then the rest of Europe, 
spread to the theatre Acton por- 
trajang ancient Koman characten 
appeared on the stage wearing wigs, 
•wlulc actrerscs wore hooped skirts on 
every occasion, indifferent alike to the 
period and tiie part portrayed 

Tlio apparently original presenta- 
tion in recent years of Shakespeare's 

plays “in 
modern 
dress" 
was a 
common- 
place m 
the time 
of Gar- 
rick That 
great ac- 
torplayed 
Hamlet 
and Mac- 
beth in 
the velvet 
coat, knee 
breeches, 
wide tur- 
ned-back 
cuffs and 
laceruffles 
W’ h 1 c h 
were the 
conven- 
t 1 o n a 1 
dressofhis 
period 



[ accuracy, and at thdr rvorst were 
neither realistic, sjnnbohcal, nor at 
curate, but merely slipshod and cor. 
\entionaIly ugly Ilcnrj Imngwass 
conscientious and generous producer, 
and though the dresses m his proouc 
tions were individually of fine quSl'h 
and authentic penod, the stage picturt 
made by the costumed company 
against tlie mtse en seine left much to 
be desired To-day tlie actor's stale n 
less individually conspicuous, he c' 
one factor in a complete scheme wluct 
includes tlie producer and the stag^ 
designer Tliough there are now ® 
Irc’ings, Berniiardts, or Tenys, t^ir 
places have been taken by Rcinhartit, 
Komisaijcvsky, and Gordon CraiJ 
Realism and sumptuousness in modem 
stage decoration and costume had their 
last famous advocate in Tree's produc 
tions at his theatre in tlie Haymarhet 
just before the World War Before 
tins Gordon Craig, who had studied la 
Irving’s tlieatre, disagreed with the 
accepted vogue of stage decoratoh 


Imng Penod 
Though the art of acting advanced in 
the 18th cent , the development of 
stage costume was for long retarded 
Iho IStli-cent excesses and ab- 
surdities disappeared by tlie beginning 
of the 10th, when stage costumes began 
to be affected first by the classical 
-movement initiated by David, and later 
by the reactionary romantic school 
Attention was again given to historical 
detail and correctness, and materials 
were chosen both for their fine quality | 
and stage effect The productions j 
turned no higher than realism and ’ 


In his productions of Ibsen’s 
Vthtngs some novel ideas regarding 
the simplification and significance or 
costume in relation with and in con 
trast to the setting were expressed 
Both colour and matenal m dress in 
modem productions are chosen with ® 
xaew to expressing the character of the 
part, and its relation to the artistie 
whole The intrinsic worth of tlie 
matenal used is unimportant, as hs' 
been show-n by vanous experiment 
which have proved tliat the more 
costly materials will fad to “carry 
over the footlights, whereas cheaper 
material treated by an artist can be 
made to convey perfectly the desired 
effect Continental producers, and in 
particular Max Reinhardt, have made 
successful expenments in modern 
costume Canvas, rubber, oilskin and 
other materials have all been used h) 
Reinhardt with striking success, one 
example being the dress of tbe 
Madonna, m his productions of 
Miracle, which was made of rubber, 
painted to represent sculptured stone, 
Apart from such experimental innova 


Cottoo 

which can be efltctivtly twisted for 
spinning which gives it its economic 
importance Cotton is the white or 
tawny mass of fibres enveloping the 
seeds Within the dry capsular fniit of 
the cotton plant a relatn-e of the 
mallow and hoUyhotlc Theee ate 
ses’cralspeciesofeconomielmportance ; 
small shruls with large palmatelv 
lobed leaves and white or yellow 
flowers With purple blotches The 
plants were onginiUly tropical but are 
now largely cultivated in subtropical 
countries whereverthewatersupplyis 
Sufficient South Sea Island cotton is 
largely grown along the coasts of 
riorida Georgia and S Carolina and 
has been imported into Egypt, where 
now sast areas are cultivated under an 
Intensive scheme of Imgalion Cotton 
ts also grown in India and China St* 
also Ceixvioss 

Cotton Charles {l03&-t6$T> Eng 
Iish poet was a frleed of Den Jonson 
John Donne and Iraalc Walton who 
mentions him in TAeConpfejf An trr 
His poems indade Searronidts a 
coarse travesty of \ergil <1044) and 
other burlesqoes His great work 
however was nis iranilation into Eng 
lish of the Essays of Montaigne (1693) 

Cotton Sir Bohert Bmce (IfiTI- 
1631) collectorof theCottonianhbrary 
now In the Bntish Museum was also a 
numismatist and was itnpnsoaed on 
a trumped up charge connected with 
the Overbury case 1611 A fire in 
1731 partly destroyed his priceless 
library of lISS 

Cotton Boil Weevil beetle which m 
Its larval stage is the most serious pest 
of the cotton plantations in Ameitca 
the amount annually destroyed bnng 
estimated as representing 400 000 
bales 

Cotton BoU Worm, larva of a Noctuid 
moth which destroys the cotton tolls 
and the Inilt of other usefui plants In 
N America and elsewhere 

Cotton-grass, a group of sedges 
plants of the colder parts of the N 
Hemisphere in which long silky baus 
spring from the base of the ovary and 
envelop the seed The hairs are taed ' 


Cotton Indutr} 
to stuff pillows but cannot be spun 
because they do not twist as do cotton 

Cotton Industry The concentration 
of the British cotton indnstry in 
Lanca-Ure harks back to its earliest 
days Nearness to Liverpool for the 
Import of American raw cotton a suit 
able damp climate the availability of 
waterpower in the Pennine Valleys 
and later of coal «ere all contnbutorv 
causes In the early part of the 18th 

cent acnnsiderableindustry had grown 

up chiefly conducted in the home for 
wWh 1 to 2 million lb of cotton were 
imported yearly Methods weri. slow 
until Ivay speeded up weaving with bus 
flying shutUe in 1733 and Hargreaves 
did the same for spinning m 1701 with 
hit spinuieg jenny a first attempt to 
spin several thread at once Ark 
wnght produced a bone-driven spin 
nmgftame la I QS wheb was com 
bin^ with Hargreaves inventiOD in 
Cromptons mule (1770) In 1780 
Cartwright invented hts power loom 
and at the begmmng of the lOth cent 
steam power was applied to the in 
dustry The resnlt of these inventions 
was a tremendous expansion and by 
1614 five million spin^es were in use 

In the early days the net factories 
were established in remote valleys with 
a fan of water and were manned by 
child labour from the workhouses As 
late as 1833 13 percent of the opera 
lives were under the ag of 13 

Meanwhile the export trade in 
Colton Riauufactures gre rapidly 
fir*! of all to Africa whence the sh ps 
then carried slaves to the American 
cotton fields and brought back raw 
cotton to Liverpool Later a huge 
trade grew up with all parts of the 
world espec ally with the lar East 
which IS still LaDcash re 3 main 
market Cotton manufactures came 
I to constitute 5 per cent ol all Bntisb 
lexports reaching in 1913 a value of 
I nearly £100 miiiion Meanwhile im 
ports of raw cotton grew fror" 60 
miU on lb in 1800 to 00 million in 
ISSO 1600 mill on in lOOO and 000 
'milbon in 1014 Spmdleage reached 


IDT 



Cotcnfiii 

land v-atcrfd bj llie Si'inc 
ranges arc the Mountaiii'i of Morvan 
in the S W , the Plaftru of Langresi 
jn the ciutrc, and the CliAlillomi.iis in 
the N J lie Stine ri'-ci. in the last- ! 
named, and llo«s through the N of the 
department Cote d’or is one of the 
most important uinc-producing areas 
in Franco 

The name ' Cote d'Or" (the Golden 
Slope) has long Ixon applad to the 
flanks of the Plate lu of llangre , mIiicIi 
falls to the Saono \allev S of Jlijon . 
here the grapes of the lelthratcd Bur- 
giindj Mnlagcs nptn in a mellow 
climate The districts in which tlit 
w me industrs especially flounsUts arc 
Beaune. Bijon and N'uits Agriculture 
and stock raising are of some iin- 
portincc , the chief crops arc cereals, 
roots, rapt-seed, and tobacco A little 
coal IS mined, and qunrrjing is of 
some importance T he department 
was formed out of the ancient pro- 
•vinco of Buigundv, and intludts the 
histone city of Bijon. the capital of 
tlie department Other jilnccs of con- 
siderable interest art C Iteaua. the chief 
Cistercian foundation from the earliest 
times, Ch.itiUon, and Beaune , Mont- 
bard is the birth-place of Buflon 
Area, S.'lOl sq m , pop (1031) 
333,800 

Cotontin, see Manciie 

Cotes-du-Nord, French mantime de- 
partment directly S of the Channel 
Islands Ihc surface is hilly inland, 
and there are a number of short rivers 
In spite of tile poor soil of the dcparl- 
inent, agriculture is burly successfully 
earned on Industries include flour 
milling, tanning, boat-building, quarry- 
ing, and savv-milling The coastal 
fishenes arc of some importance Coal 
IS imported, and agncultural produce 
exported The chief towns arc St 
Bneue, the capital, and Dinan Area, 
2780 sq m , pop (1931) 052,800 

Cothen, a town in Anhalt, N Ger- 
many, on the R Ziethc, 30 in S of 
Magdeburg The modem part of the 
town has four suburbs, the old town 
has a castle and a number of interest- 
ing churches Hahnemann, the foun- 
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The chief ( der of horoceopathy, hved 


founding an academy for study m 18- 
Iron founding, .sugar, chemical 
ducts and tlie manufacture of 
rrv arc the chief mdiistna lop 
2i'000 


Cotman, John Sell (1782-1S12), Erg 


lish painter and etcher, a 


Norwich Ills landscape painfmgj* 
w .ntcr-colours and in oils and hts cFfl 
mgs of architictiiral iubjccB, wai^"‘ 
,irc well rejircscntcd in the lO' 
Gallerv, arc of rc.al merit, and he 
acknowledged ns .i foremost 
landscape painter Cotman WM one 
the Ic.idcrs of the NorvMth School 
Cotonenster, a small slirub beloaP' s 
to the family Rosacem. having enw^ 
smooth above 


ovate leaves, mhooiu uu--- _ 
cottony on the under side , 
pinkish solitary' flowers, and sni ' 
reddish berries In Britain, wild on ) 
-- Carnarvonshire, but grwii 


hedges and shrubbi rics in the S 
Cotopaxi, volcano in th®. 
in Ecuador, S America, c ^^'*'"" 1 . 
above sea-level Cotopaxi, remam 
able for its beautiful snow -clad co • 
IS the highest active volcano 
world Eruptions liave been 
frequent and dcstnictn'o, that of 1 ' 
being the most voolcnt Man}’ ‘ 
tempts have been made to scale - 
cone, and this feat was first * 
comphshed in 1872 

CotsvvoM ails, English ran^ 
mainly in Gloucestershire, but evten ^ 
mg S \V , and N E into neighbounno 
counties Tliey include the souroe 

the Thames, and many spots of gre 

natural beauty The total length 
60 in To the W are tlie v alloys of t 
Severn and Avon, and to the E t 
Thames A famous breed of sheep a® 
beenraisod here for centuries thcian? 
was the centre of a great wool disrn 
in the Jliddio Ages The av'crag 
height is 500-700 ft., the lughcsv 
point IS Clceve Cloud (1135 ft), na 
Cheltenham Cotsvvold stone hous» 
represent a characteristic phase 
English architecture 
Cottian Alps, see Alps. 

Cotton, a valuable vegetable fiore. 


Cotton-*«d oa JW Cotjledoo 

indostry and the c''inparaii\ely SRiall w«d« of th« cotton plant It is ob* 
nmt f«iaired teodccl at ftrst to keep it tamed in very Urge quantities in the 
la the funds of private owner* and up United States Id chief use is as 
to le^O nearly all the capital sunk was an rdtble oil but the cheaper grades 
supplied bj local owners are also used for soap manufacture 

In 18U a third of the firms were Ste <»Ira Oils Tat* avp Waxes 
privately owned and a Urge part of Cotton wool, term for cotton when 
thereiruinderwerepnvatecorapanirs used in an open form ' ilhout being 
The tendency to combination was spun or woven It is u«cd for wadding 
largely cotifincd to wee fixing aswvcia and stutEng porposes for padding tra 
tions such os the Tine Spinners and gile objects and for insulation from 
the Bradford Dyers extremes of temperature Most im 
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43 million in 1900 and 68 million in 
1913, looms 048,000 and 780,000 
respectively 

Britain's monopoly of cotton spin- 
ning and weaving was broken by the j 
development of the Ameriean cotton ! 
industry from the seventies onwards, 
and our exports to the United States 
rapidly dropped On the Continent 
spmdleage also increased steadily, but 
chiefly for the manufacture of coarse 
products, which left the market for 


18 Cotton Inaasffj 

Russia 9, Japan 8, Italy 6, world 161 
Looms (thousands) USA 099, Great 
Britain 093, Germany 224, France 200, 
India 180, Russia 169, Italy B'l 
Czechoslovakia 126, world 3049 
The cotton industry involves a large 
number of processes, many of wBel' 
require a high degree of skill 
cotton IS first opened, cleaned, cardea 
into a rope, and drawn out into a tone 
of string For good w ork it is dyed or 
bleached before spinning It is then 



Fn, 1 — Cotton weaving Winding 

goods untouched woven, a highly skilled process to' 
increased in India, which operatitxs specialise in particular, 
and continued to threaten the Lanca- kinds of work Finally the^ matensl 
of the Indian market is dyed, bleached, orprinted, if tlushas 
Since the War the Japanese cotton not already been done 

=‘"<1 The mechanical organisation of * 
ci^nng Far Lastern markets with mill must be in multiples of the fir^t 
cxtreinely]o\\ prices, has grown rapidly machine {a bale breaker) at every Stag‘d 
Sdia'"^C?i!n-i**'A! This fixes an optimum size for milh 

^ti^ntini nnrl discourages piecemeal enlarge 

SnfmUeoon til , Few changes have occutTcd to 

Spindlea^ (1932) was as follows (in spinning organisation for 40 years, aud 

Se manl P-'^ctice^s !nom or "<S sfflrdtocd 

Germany 10, France 10, India 9, The skilled nature of the cotfo* 


Caond] 

w» coafirfnatina by the Pop" Ttw 
LamWth ConfmofM (f f ) *r^ w 
rSect Krornl ccunctU oi tbe AngUcan 
Cbcrch 

ConndQ. Qesertl, ao aurnibl) ot 
t« hot>« pf thp Clin»tlan wotll «aMnl 
tog^tiwr to di^initnl point* of 

doctrine or diaciplm AccortliBR to 
Roman Cathol^doctnne threor entol 
theiVipetolh deri i Mof auchCounciU 
w necciiary tothc*al«litj ofiKeiract* 
Ttie Pattern Oinrcfic* rrcocnoe only 
the £»< tevrn and T^tntanta Rcner 
aUy only th« tint three u general I 
counnIt The complete scries is 


*^1 CooQtm ot nonllnrdctn * Connciioa 
the revotution the title u> d* was stil) 
lUDit^ in Bpplieatiun anti earned con 


1 Nicara 1 
• Comtantinople 1 

3 Ephesus 

4 CbakedoR 

5 Constantinople u 
t CoMtanboople hi 
7 Ricca il 

3 Cosatantjoople iv 

9 Lutenn \ 

10 Latenn It 

11 Latrrao ui 
I* LaUran iv 
13 Lyons i 

U Lions u 

15 Nienne 

16 Constance (In part) 
17a Basle (in pact) 

17^ rmraPlorenee 
18 Uteran v 

10 Trent 
20 Vatican 


1 

a? 

aflO 70 
1123 
lUO 
1170 

ms 

1 lA 
1.74 

mi-i* 

1«M 18 
1431 
1438 4 
151« 17 
ISiO C3| 
I8fl0-70| 

CooBSel anailvocateemplojedby- 
lient to plead his cause In a court of 
, lavr S« (Ua BaaaiSTen 

Count (Lat iomti Tr rom/e It 
, c<ml 5p condi Ctt gtaf) a title dat 
Ing from Roman times when the lumes 
I was a eorapnn on ol the emperor and 
anofFc alof greatiroportance Under] 
j the early kings of trance the <e«co 
’ palat I or attendant ol the palsi 
’ the second highest State official The I 
^ title »as conferred on inlepen^ntl 
L hereditary princes » g the Counts I 
Palatine It fell in status and was' 
iadoptedasacourtesytitleinGermany , 
J Italy anil Prance In Spam tefm 
' J E lu— 7 


the UntHh Fmpire there is an 
lofdrr Count* of Malta who rank 
Vith baiwnets The wife ol an earl 
(usoaHv con. i lercil the Ilnti b enuis a 
lentof acount) is known as a Count cs* 
CoDDterlelL sr/Coistso 
Cooaler-frrltant*, remedies applied 
I the body external!) which relieve 
discomfort eUewhere by j roducing 
locAl irntatlon They effect relief by 
reflex action duo to the sensation they 
impart to the nerves of the skin below 
Arcoidiag to their effect on the skin 
they are elis ified into tubtfactents 
which cause hest an 1 re loess — hot 
water beini, an example ran ants 
like canthaj^es which raise I lister* 

I the es'CD more drastic pusiufanit 
;h a* croton oil The strong t 
counter irriunts ihoul 1 be applied 
iih ca it on 

Coanlrrpolat (music) n*s at first 
the result of attempt* to add accnin 
panpogputtto theeailyecdesiast cal 
pUinsong The term dentes fnim the 
point* which were used in the early 
day* of notation Counterpoint con 
sistcd of the a M lion ol a line i r lines 
of points to the ongltixl part or <s (o 
ftrmo each line representing a separate 
melody The notes ol each part were 
so arranged that when off the lines or 
parts we e soumled at the tame time 
the resulting music wts harmonically 
correct I>oubl eounteqioint is the 
name given tn the process of combining 
port* so that either may be placed 
above or belciw the other In triple 
ipiadrepic ami multiple counterpoint 
tnc part-s are arranged to allow any one 
of them to form a bass to the others 
The greate t trnater of counterpoint 
siasUacfa who performed some contra 

E ntal feats t^t toedeton the tniracu 
I* Palestnna di Lasso Bj-rd and 
Tallis are oth rcomposcrawhos works 
display a complete command of 
counterpoint A famous treati e on 
the subject w as written by Cl erubini 
Conatest of Bastlogdon * Cosnezioii, 
an English Christian sect which seceded 



Conch 


colytc, a dish, from the shape of its 
leaves Jhc Enghbh species is known 
as iicnnjwort, a remarkable succulent 
plant witli circular, notched leatms 
which arc depressed above and at- 
tached to their stalits at their centres 
(peltate) Ihc flowers are pendulous 
and grow' in racemes, 6-12 in high, of a 
greciiish-j-ellow colour 

Couch, Sir Arthur Thomas QuiUor-, 
Ke Quiller-Coucii 

Couch-grass, novious weed whose 
spiked flow or somew hat rcseiiiblesan car 
of wheat in structure ft is a perennial 
grass and the rhi/omc spreads rapidly 
mail directions in light sod, sending up 
leafy steins from the nodes, to compete 
with the crop plant for light, air, and 
food It should be exterminated 
carefully and completely as soon as 
Its appearance is noted Sec also 
Agrostes 

Cou«, Emile (1SD7-1020), French 
psychotherapist A study of Inmno- 
tism led him to the belief that auto- 
suggestion w^as able to effect cures in 
all cases In 1010 ho opened a clime at 
Nancy to put his tlieoncs to the test 
and delncred lectures in both England 
and the Unded States By his famous 
lormtuci Evci^ d<iy in every way I 
am getting better and better," even 
organic diseases were supposed to 
improve His tlieoncs received little 
support from tlie less credulous sec- 
tions of the community 

Cougar, see PujiA 

Cough, a violent expulsion of air 
from the respiratory passages, duo to 
reflex action resulting from the pres- 
ence of a foreign body or from in- 
flammation In coughing, a deep 
breath is taken and the glottis closed 
The expiration suddenly bursts open 
the glottis ivith suflicient force to 
sweep the foreign particles out through 
the mouth The action is involuntary', 
and may be caused by nervous or 
gastric disturbances The nature of the 
cough often vanes with the cause, as 
in whooping cough and nervous coughs 
Continued coughing may lead to strain- 
ing, and may have to be checked 
This IS accomplished by helping to 
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expel the irritating substance and br 
decreasing the scnsitn enoss of tbs 
nerves causing the cough For tli! 
former purpose ipecacuanha, and foi 
tile latter bromides, arc used 
Coulomb, see Elfctricitv 
Coulomb, Charles Augnshn fit 
(1730-1800), French physicist, a mill 
tary' engineer and, later, an inspcctw 
of public education, chiefly remembered 
for his invention of tlie torsion balance 
and researches into electricity Ht 
was the first to publish tlie inverse 
square law in relation to electric^ 
repulsions and attractions, and to <!e> 
cover tliat an electric force is proper 
tional to Uic surface density of tbc 
conductor and that the medium inter 
vening in tlie case of electrical action 
at a distance is unimportant 

Coumarono, a liquid organic com 
pound of boihng-poml 170° C , found 
in coal-tar It belongs to tlie class 
of compounds known as benzo-furf“ 
rancs. It has become of considerable 
industrial importance of recent ycats 
as a source of conmarone twin, bb 
tamed by the polymerisation of con 
marone with strong acids, sulplmno 
acid being usually' employed for 
this purpose The resin is wndcly 
employed m the manufacture of 
varnishes 

Council Bluffs, a city of Iowa, USA, 
near the Alissouri R It is an import' 
ant railway centre .Council Bluffs is 
connected with Omalia by bridges 
across the Missouri It possesses 
grain elevators, c-xtensivo greenhouses, 
and factories Tlie chief maiiufnc* 
tures are agricultural " implements 
and wire-fencing Pop 42,048 
Colmcil, in the religious sense, a 
meeting of bishops and other ecclesi- 
astics to discuss and decide disputed 
points of doctrine or discipline It may 
be (i) CEciimenical or General (s« 
Council, General) , (n) National, in- 
cluding all Gio bishops of a single 
country , (m) Provincial, compnsmg , 
the metropolitan and suffragan bishops 
of a Single ecclesiastical province ^ 
According to Roman Catholic disciphne, 
the acts of a Council become valid only 
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Zemgale and W the Baltic Sea adnunistera justice through his judges 
1!he chief nvei is the >Vindau the It u often said that the King is the 

chief port Liepaja and tiie largest fountain of justice but this is not the 

towns are'VeatspdsfWindau} Kuldiga case In Boglasd in Anglo-Saxon 
and Tatsi It is chieSjr inhabited by and early feudal times justice did not 
Letts In the I3th cent Courland issue from a central authority but was 
came under the rule of the Teutonic purely a local matter based on local 
knights in the I6th cent It was under customs and administered by local cus 
Polish suierimty in liOS it became tomary courts for example the Shire 

Rus lan In 1918 most of it was Moot the Court Baron etc The 

merged in Latvia Area 10 450 sq m No rman kings however determined 
Coursing the pursuit of game by to be masters in the land intent u|x>n 
dogs running by sight not by scent centralisation of the administration 
Modem coursing is chiefly confined to succeeded gradually in impo mg 
thepursuitotliveharesbygieyhounds a judicial aystcro upon the country 
the object being not so much to cap They developed the doctnne of the 
tore the hare 03 to test the rival TBcnls King s Peace under which any crime 
of the hounds The earliest coursing is an offence against the King they 
club was formed at Swaflhtm Nor appointed sheriffs and established 
folk in 1786 The oi>al Courst g county courts having jurisdiction in 
Club whose rules now govern alt meet all matters irom taxation to crime and 
logs was found d in 1838 The C ey supported by the fall rojul power 
Act id Stud-book ^aa cp ned in 1882 At the head was the Cuna ttt it or 
pie coQismg season lasts from Sept King# Court where the King sat in 
to March and the principal event is the person and the original functmn of 
II altrloo Cup meeting held annually wihich was to hear appeals from the 
InPeb atAltcar nearljverpool The local courts oi the hundred and shire 
*nt meeting was held in 1830 The and so try eas s in which the luPg-S 
oga are matched in pain the winner Interests were involved t g ciiiffes 
I one heat tieing matched with the and disputes between the King a 
'inner of the next and so on to the tenants in chief Royal justi e was 
®al ^^'hen&hateba.shcenalghte<le. cheap and eSkient and vw influeneB 
lair of don are loosed simultaneously grew rapidly In 1178 a permanent 
ly the siipprt A mounted judge staff of o was appointed the beginning 
oliows the course and decides the of the King s Bench 
miner allotting points for speed for By klagna Carta It is directed that 
. successlui go-by when one dog start a court is to bo held in some certain 
Dg a clear length be^odoaertakeslus place to hear pleas between subject 
ival on the straight and gains a clear ond subject thus wo get the Coutt of 
engthonhim and on the skill sh^n Common Pleas or the Comoioa 
ly the dogs at the tu n when the hare Dench Meanwhile the Exchequer 
doubles at an angle of more than which waa also made a branch of the 
K) at the ivrmch when the double King a Council had t^en upon itself 
* ^ue at an angle of less than 90 certain judicial functions ammg out of 
it the Aiff and the fnp or unsuccessful the collection of revenue By the end 
at a kill of tbo 13th cent the threo great 

rabb t-coursing with whippets is a Common Law Courts as they existed 
»polar sport especially m miniDg until 1876 were fully established 
i'*lricH tboogfa in course of time each enlarged 

cuna Ft cow j its onginal junsdictSon When these 

(IJ The suite of the sovereign or courts had become firmly settled 
** pisce where tbs sovereign sojourns them still remained a residuary power 
I ^ suite of Justice w the Crown Those who 

( ) The pbee where the sovereign were dissatisfied with a decision of ons 



Connt-ont 

from the Church of England c 1700-70 
under Selina, Countess of Huntingdon 
(1707-1791), who had been much in- 
fluenced by Wesley and later by White- 
field (qq V ) Some 40 chapels of the 
body still exist, includmg a -uell-ltnown 
one at Spa Fields, London , there is a 
college at Cambridge for the training 
of mmisters 

Count-out. In parliamentary pro- 
cedure, when 40 members are not 
present at a debate or on a committee 
of the whole House, the speaker or 
chairman, if satisfied of that fact, 
orders all strangers to withdraw and’ 
members to be summoned from oilier 
parts of the House After two min- 
utes, the members are counted twice, 
and if fewer than 40 are present at the 
second count, the House adjourns 
Country Dance, see Folk Dance 
County Council, Sec Local Gov- 
ernment 

County Court, see Court 

Coup d’ Etat [koO DATAH'], a sudden 

forcible assumption of power in the 
State by a party or person in defiance 
of constitutional nghts, a notable 
example being Napoleon’s overtlirow- 
ing of the French Directorate in 1700 
Coupd [k'oopa], a small four-wheeled 
closed carriage for 2 persons , also a 
motor-car with a single-compartment 
body containing two or three seats, or 
a half-compartment in a railway coach 
Conpenn, Francois (1008-1733) 
noted early French composer who, as a 
composer for the harpsichord, revealed 
new possibUities m that instrument 
His works were studied by Bach 
Became organist to the French Court 
and was known m his day as " Couperin 
le Grand " His compositions are of 
considerable historic interest 

Couplet, two rhymed lines of verse 
either comprising a self-contained 

poem.orforraingaumtinalongerpoem 

Coupon, a small certificate which 
entitles the holder to some payment 
gift, or benefit Xhe most common use 
of the word, which has a wide applica- 
tion, IS m reference to tlie dividend 
warrants attached to a hmited-penod 
bond, which are cut ofi and presented 


Courlaiid 

for pajunent, one by one ' The Ufi 
coupon, or “ talon " entitles the holds 
to obtain a now sheet During tb« 
World War, the same system wai 
applied to the administration of food* 
rationing, each coupon on a sheet bcuig 
available for a week’s ration of catS 
commodity About 1895 a new use 
of the coupon was introduced into 
American advertising, a detachable see 
tiou entitling the sender to a desenp- 
tive pamphlet or a free sample After 
the War, this form of coupon under- 
went two parallel developments In- 
stead of reducing the pnee of cigarettes 
and similar articles, the propnetoB 
enclosed a token coupon with 
packet, a certain number of which 
entitled tlie collector to certain gifts 
This custom spread to such an extent-- 
trouser-presses, wireless-sets, books, ana 
even clothes, being dealt in — that th® 
coupons used became a land of second 
ary currency, bought and sold W 
dealers at fixed monetary rates At 
the same time the coupon sjstcm was 
used in connection witli neivspaper 
competitions, one coupon cut from 
each copy giving the competitor the 
nght of presenting a single solution 
In 1932, this use of newspaper coupons 
[ was extended to the obtaining of sets 
of boolcs at advantageous rates, and in 
1933 its abolition, so far as the tobacco 
trades are concerned, was decreed 
Coups de Poing, sec Stone Age 
Courbet [pron koorea' 1, Gostay® 
(1819-1877), French painter His early 
works, including the well-kno'vn 
iWon With a Pipe, \,cTe rejected b) 
the Salon, but he found his own ardent 
supporters, and by 1850 had broken 
down official opposition His I’Dj' 
terrement A Ornans and his CasseitfS 
Pierres were exhibited in the Salon m 
that year His vigorous and realistic 
figure subjects, depicting ordina^ 
everyday events, and his fine land 
scapes, are well known and w'.xlelj 
admired He is well represented s' 
the Tate Gallery, London 

Courland ( Kurzeme, or Kurleed}^ 
low-lying, forested and agpicultural* , 
district of Latvia, bordered 
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f minor Importance issoe wamnis of 
nest grant bail etc la the ]netro< 
Dili the Mice SUgistratea and to 
:rtafa large towns the Stipendiary, 
[agistrate discharge the functions of 
le Justices There is a right of appeal 
i Quarter Session* from a conviction 
allowed b> sentence of imprisonment 
nlbout the option of a fine provid "d 
he aerused had not pleaded guilty 
hi questions of la » any person 
by a conviction order or 
ther proceeding may apply to the 
ourt to state a ipeeial ease setting out 
he facts for consuferation by the 
* Bench Division of the High ' 
ourt and on refusal may apply to 
he High Court for an order compelling 
he Justice* to state a case Qjt Ur 
rtjioiu are held once a quarter The 
onrt hears appeal* from htagutnte* 
nd ^ try all indictable oSencea 
«ept treason capital oflenee^ 
eloniM (eieept burglary) punishable 
» ®mt convictioa with penal servt 
«d« for life blasphemy penury 
iigamy abduction concealment of' 
iirto etc There i* an appeal from its I 
ingmal decinou to the Court of 
-nmiaal Appeal on points of Uw law 
uid fact fact and sentence 
iupmvr Cau u I 

Ciwf The High Court 0/ Juiltei 
vhich exercises the jurisdictions of the 
)ld court* Is for the sake o( conveni 
mce divided into the Kings Beoeb 
Chancery and Probate Divorce and 
\dmiralty Divisio *. Every Judge 
ran exercise all the powers of the Court 
ind aid 13 any di tsioo The Court I 
uunioisters common law and equity 
Judges consist of the tord Chan 
»Uor who 13 President of the Chan , 
«r> Division tho Lord Chief Justice 
Resident of the Kings BenSh the 
Pr«ident of the Probate Divorce and 
Adouialty Division and 26 puunt i r I 
junior Judges Actions are tried to 
ino Chancery Division by a Jodee 
Uone in the King s Bench and on the 
iTobate and Divorce sides of the fto- 
Mto Divorce and Admiralty Divisions 
oy a Judge alono or with a jury on 
the Admiralty side of the fast Divheon 


Court 

. I Judge who sits in certain cases 
with nautical assessors TTje Iligh 
Court has both an oni'inal and an 
appellate junsdiction Its decision on 
an appeal from an inferior court i* 
final unlea* leave to appeal i* given by 
the Coutt or the Court of Appeal No 
leave is required for any appeal from 
an original decision ^o Court of 
Ap/vof has jurisdiction to hear appeal* 
from the High Court anv decision or 
order of a County Court judge on a 
questioo of law under the \Vorkmen s 
Mmpensation Acts orders from a 
' Judge in chambers on a matter of pro- 
cedure etc The Court consists of the 
Lon] Chancellor the Lotd Chief 
Justice the Master of the Roll* the 
. President of the Probate Divorce and 
Admiralty Divi ton every former Lord 
Chaocelloi and 3 ordinary Ju iges 
called Lord Justices of Appeal As a 
role 3 Judges constitute the Court 
Appeal IS to the House of Lord* with 
out leave except in the case of certain 
oatnmoiiial causes and in bank 
ruptcy appeal* Jo theory every 
member of the House of Lo^s has a 
right to be present but by convention 
this right is not exercised tho court 
being constituted by specially qualified 
pcen known as Lords of Appeal They 
at« the Lord Chancellor 6 specially 
created Lords of Appeal in Ordinary 
and such peers as hold or have held 
high JudKial office Appeals from the 
Evxlesiastical Courts from the IVire 
Court (go) from the highest courts of 
the QntUh Dominions and Colonies 
from the Channel Islands and the Isle 
of Man 90 by way of petition to 
the y«dinaf ConirmtUe of tJu Pnvy 
Council Its judgment n given in the 
form of reasons for humblyadviaing lIis 
Alajesty to allow or dismiss the appeal 
Cnmiiuif Courts 

The Assi es held under Commi* 
stons of As IS Oyer and Terminer 
and Taol Delivery are courts of first 
in tance and for all purposes branches 
of the High Court They are held at 
certain intervals and presi led over 
ty one of the Kiag a Bench Judges a 
King s Counsel or a County Court 
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of the court"! pctitionMl llie Kmp Jn 
I’ailimieiit, and m thi« ntasinfr attyc 
apiwal to tl.i' IIoU'o of I^riU Tho<ic 
v.lto found the common Iiw imd'"Oo,ile 
to meet their c,'*;! p.duoned the Kwi(i 
jjcr^onally, O'" the King in Count-il 
Out of the latter jiirisdittion grew the 
SUr Chandler t> ), «nd nltirn itelv the 
Judicial Conimitteo of the I’rivj 
Council I’ctitjon'i to the King, lioiv- 
t\(r, very leiit to the Chancellor who, 
aa head of the rovnl cliapl iins, " l'*-fj>er 
of th( King’ll con'cnncc” of the 
Great Seal, and in ad of the department 
from «hich all roval rdicta, including 
amts of juvlict, Merc issued, m ls 
tminenlly fitted to dc.d v ith them 
Partly bccau«c he svas .a Ueric, and 
partly licCaiisc the ptliUoni invohrtl 
points vaincli the common lau did not 
cover, the justice he administered aias 
natural justice, oi equity (a a ) With 
the rajiid increase of \ ork invoHcd by 
the Issue of iints, and the administra- 
tion of justice It soon became necfssary 
to separate these functions from those 
of the KicclieqiK r projicr, of as filch the 
Chancellor as as also the licail A 
separate court v as formed, the Court of 
Chancery 

In addition to these supenor courts, 
tliere existed the Ecclcsnstical Courts 
(q V ), ssith a certain jurisdiction os'cr 
as ills and jitrsonal property, adminis- 
tration of intestate estates, and 
matrimonial causes, sslnch ssns trans- 
ferred in 1857 to the ncsvly created 
Probate Court and Court for Divorce 
and Matnmonial Causes All these 
courts had civil jurisdiction, while the 
King's Bench, on the Cross n side, had 
also criminal jurisdiction In vicss of 
the hardship involved in cnmmal 
cases by the necessity of prisoner, 
asotnesses, etc , travelling to Xxmdon, 
Commissions as ere issued at an early 
penod These Commissions, avliich 
are stiU issued, are the Commissions of 
Assize, Oyer et Terminer (» c to hear 
and determine), and Gaol Delivery, 
directing the Judges to go on circuit 
Such as ere the courts of superior and 
appellate jurisdictions as they existed 
at the time of the Judicature Acts, 


187.1 and It, 75, as inch fuyed all fh»i 
jiirfs,,!iclions into one Supreme (. 02 ^ 
of Judicature, dmded into 4 
Court and a Court of App'^l i* 
d>Hribtng the nrc^cit pojiHon, 1 * 11 
perhaps to begin as 1th the jR.eri r 
eo’irts. r 

Ctttl Jiiei'tJiciior. The 
local courts lead longcea^cj toexe'Cic 
any' junadittion, or, like the 
Court" of Ib <juc*st, wterciacd onH' 
limitixl jsoat'Cra, and justice had 
■ally to Ih' sought in the courts a. 
Uirstminster In lSIt> the Crjx} 
Co irti as ere created, rn linly to ana*® 
rch' f to jKior suitors, nieyadrniin'‘v3 
equity and common laav, Tliea Mve 
junsslicticsn in all cases as here ^2 
amount mvolaed is ,^100 or less, of O/ 
convent of the parties if it 13 
and asith regaial to suits for ^ 
.administration of cstatcf of 
pcfbons, actions rcsjxrcting tru^. 
redemption and foreclosure of 
gages, specific performance of contr!ic|~ 
relating to the sale of land, op to£o J 
Since 11)10 they Ima'c a compldp jaru* 
diction in tort, defamation, faPe if"! 
prisonment, seduction, brcacli 0 
promesc, etc. llio High Court 
remit to the County Court oases aru^re 
harge amounts arc invola’ed, if ^ 
parties consent or the plaintiff is W 
poor to pay costs should he Io‘- 
Appeal IS to the High Court, but il t“ 
subject-matter of the dispute is 
tlian £20, leave to appeal must 
obtained from the Judge 

Criminal Jurisdiction Under Dr 
ward III, it as ns provided that in o'^ 
county, good men and lassful should k 
assigned to keep the peace These aw 
the Justices of the Peace, or niag>< 
tnates, with civil and criminal 
dhey can make orders in 
cases , grant judicial separations 0 ^ 
taveen husband and avife , make 
tenance orders against a husband 1 
favour of his aaife up to £2 per wee)" < 
license places for the sale of ff'Jf ^ 
cants Tsso or more justices, sittios 
as a court of summary junsdictio 
called Petty Sessions, or, more co® 
monly, the Police Court, can try case^ ^ 
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13th<ent ealhrdrat its thiw d««ttoyed by fire Ibe pr«ent boild 
tower! js one ol the best specimens til inf was erected m 1858 
the early pointed style In bormandy CoTentry mdustnal town in War 
rbereisatradeina^riculturalprodacc wickshirc Om C S C of Birmingham 
cattle and horses Ucc suLs and Coventry was long famous for its dye- 
mnslios are manufactured Pop me and woollen indu tries but now is 
8 400 ituefly concerned with engineering 

Contts, Thomas (173^-18*^ British and tha maVing ol motor-cars anil 
banker Bom in Cdtnbu^h he bicyoJes Parts of the town are 
founded the London banking house of ancient and picturesque notable build 
Coutts and Co b«oming sole partner ings being the Cathedral (see created 
on his brother s death 1778 Actedas 1918) St. Marys IIMl a 15th<CQt 
banker to George 111 Married the guild centre and the riizabetban 
actress Harriet Mellon His fortnne Grammar School Parts of the 
waslefttohisgrandehlld theBaroness ancient fortifications and waits are 
Burdett -Coutts (f e ) still standing The original village 

Conracle u$ Lirnoiocv centred about a monastery built by 

CoTenast. m strict law an agree- Lady Godiva and her husMnd in the 
meat by deed whereby one person llth cent it became a noted wool 
undertakes that something has been len centre in early times Pop (1931) 
or shall be done Covenants are 187 046 

either ttpms when created by the COTerdsJr SlDci (1488-1688) traas 
express words ol the parties orimpltfd lator of the hrst complete rnglith 
when the promise is implied by lav Bible (1635) was a prominent figure of 
eg theuieoftheword^enireinale-ise (he Reformation both in England 
01 land implies a covenant that the and on the Continent The urent 
lessor has a good title to let Bi^e of 1639 was based on hi* 

CoTsnnntets supporters of the translation and he helped with the 
Solemn League and Covenant an Geneva translation of 1667-60 
anti Catholic undertaking signed by He was deprived of the see of Exeter 
Sottish Presbyterians and English on the accession of Mary and lived on 
Pimtans Charles 11 signed the the Continent until 1869 
^vcDant. but later repudiated it Corerley Sir Roger de sr« Skcta 
106'’ This action occasioned insur tor 

rectlons in Scotland and led to reprisals Conlham Psdrodo(;lc 1460-1630) 
taken by Bie famous Clavcrhou^e and Portuguese explorer Sent by John II 
Laudcruale Tbei determination of of Ikwtugal in 1487 in seaiu of the 
many covenanters to stand by their legendary empire of Prester John He 
pnnciplesisstilloneofthemostpopular travelled to India journeyed down the 
events of Scotch history around whicb E Abiran coast to Sofala and reached 
la woven many legend* Abyssinia but though honourably 

CoTent Garden, a locality situated treated was never allowed to leave 
wtween Long Acre and the Strand (ho country 

London The name is a comiption of Coringtomefty In Kentucky US A., 
wnvent Garden which originally on the Ohio R opposite Cincinnati 
wlonged to the Abbey of St Peter It is partly surrounded by hills and is 

Westminster The square was laid famous for its suspension bridge which 

out by In go Jones ml 632 and became IS 2280 ft long It has an oir port, 
a fashionable residential quarter St Mary's Cathedral boasts of one of 
To-day Covent Garden is famovs for the largest stained glass windows in 
Its fruit, flower and vegetable markets the world The chief oiannfactnres 
Mt up in the middle of the 17lh cent Inclode cigars and tobacco iron and 
Covent Garden Theatre and Royal steel goods X ray apparatns and 
Opera House first bodt m 173v was textdes Pop 83*5 



Court Baron 

Judge For the purpose of holding 
Assires England and Wales have been 
divided into 8 circuits (q v ) For 
London the place of the Assize is taken 
by the Central Criminal Court tq v ) 
iho King s Dench Division has a cer- 
tain criminal jurisdiction on its Crown 
side, though in practice its criminal 
Mses are transferred to the Central 
Criminal Court, but misdemeanours 
committed by public officers are only 
taablein the King’s Bench Formerly 
there ivas no appeal from a conyiction 
except on questions of law if the ludce 
consented to state a case, and in 
certain other limited cases The Court 
was established in 
1007, with jurisdiction to hoar appeals 
by persons convicted on indictment 
criminal mformation, coroner’s in- 
quisUions, and by persons dealt with 
at Quarter Sessions as incorngible 
rogues Appeal lies on any question 
of law, or, by leave of the court of 
tnal, on any ground, including appeals 
against the sentence, unless tlio sen- 
tence IS one feed by law The Court, 
unlike the Court of Appeal, has no 
power to order a now trial, but can only 
^low or dismiss the appeal If the 
Attorney-General certifies that a dc- 
cision of the court involves a point of 
law of exceptional public interest, an 
appeal lies against the decision to the 
House of Lords The House of Lords 
in addition to this appellate jurisdid 
tion, has tlie right to try impeach- 
ments fe.y), and any peerVor p^emss, 
against whom, during any session of 
Parliament’ an indictment for treason 
or fdony, or for misprision of either, 
has been found See also Ecclpsias- 
TicAL CouKTS , Commercial List 
Industrial Court , RBruREEs' 
Court or. 

Court Baron, see Court 
Courtesy Title, one which is given to 
Its possessor by custom or favour 
without his having mlierited it or 
received it by legal grant— c g the title 
of Marquess generally used by the 
eldcstsonsof dukes and taken from their 
father’s second title See also Titles 
Court Leet, see Court 
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Court Martial, a court for the tria' 
of offences against military or naix' 
discipline, or for the administration ot 
martial law See also Military hKf 
Courtneidge, Cicely (6, 1893), English 
comedy actress , appeared as PeM 
blossom in A Midsummer Niiht's 
Dream at Manchester, 1001, hst 
London appearance was in Tom JoMt 
at the Apollo, 1007 , played mostly « 
variety and revue, including Folly h 
be lFisc(193I), began film-acting 1025, 
and lias appeared in Jack's the Boy, 
Soldiers of the King, etc , often with 
her husband, JackHulbert(g v ) Oneoi 
the outstanding English comediennes 
Courtney, Leonard Henry, 1st Burt® 
of Ponwith (1832-1018), English poh 
tician He was Professor of Political 
Economy at University College, Lon 
don, 1872-5 , and became Liberal M Pi 
1870 Was Under-Secretary for ih® 
Home Department and later for the 
Colonies, 1880-81, and Financial 
Secretary to the Treasuo'. 1®®' 
Joined the Unionists in opposing In-" 
Home Rule, 1886, but later favouree 
the measure Raised to the peeracci 
1906 Published The Working Cof 
stitution of the United Kingdom and m 
Outgfowths, 1901 

Court of Common Fleas, see Co'i 
MON Plfas, Court of 

Courtrni, town on the R Lys in th" 
province of W Flanders, Belgium ^ 

27 m from Ghent The nver « 
spanned by a fine old bridge "ith 
Flemish towers Tlie town hall dates 
from tlie 1 0th cent and tlie Church of 
Notre Dame from tlie 12th Coiirtrai 
was the site of the "Battle of th« 
Spurs,’’ 1302 During the World War 
R was used by the Germans as a base 
Pop (1925) 37,900 
Cousm, Victor (1702-1807), French 
philosopher, born in Pans He was an 
eclectic who appreciated almost ever) 
system of ancient and modern philn" 
^phy His Fragments Philosofhqaet 
(1820— 8) 13 Jus best work He was 
made a Peer of Franco, 1832 
Coutanccs, episcopal see and capid*' 
of an arrondissemcnt of same name in 
department La Alancho, Franco, 
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iraples of their kind His essays are, 
more saluaWo from the literary poiot 
of view than his poems but are not so 
much read , 

Cowley Patters (or Mission Pnests| 
of St John the Evangelist) a Iwother 
hood of the Church of Englacd founded 

in 1865 b> Richard MeuxBensonflSSt- 
1916) The Cowley Fathen taking the 
tnple VQW3 of Poverty Chastit) and 
Obedience devote themselves to mis 
sionary and educational work Their | 
pnncipal house is at Cowley St John 
Oxford 

Cowper Wilham (1731-1800) Eng 
hsh poet spent his youth in desultory 
study of law and in wide reading His 
melancholy temperament led lo re 
Lgiousmania andhewasseveraitimes 
remove to an asylum In 1767 he 
settled down at Olney with Mrs 
Unwin where he wrote the charming 
light verse and the hymns that made 
him famons The best known of bisi 
works u Tht Taih (1786) a bUnk ' 
versa poem of epic length part 
descriptive part satirical and part 
moral His numerous poems ad 
dressed to Mary (Mrs Unwia) wf- 
devotedly nursed turn through mai 


many of the tropical species are as 
large as hens eggs pohsbed and 
tMmutifuUy coloured 


Cowrlct 

The money cownc is used as a kind 
of currency in vanous countnes 

Cowshp or Paig^f a common plant 
found in nch pastures with many 
ycliovv green flowers in a stalked 
umbel drooping and funnel shaped 




I their humour and fnendlioess 

Cownca are matlne gastropod bu 4 
f lusci l9 ) with oval shells in wbich' 
j m the a lult no trace ol the spiral twist ■ 
‘,\ is visible externally and the mouth is | 
' a tong on the under side ' 

The European cowne found on 
If some parts of the lintish coast is s 
'l small dingy-coloutcd species wthtlu 
^ surface of the >httUi£iicly nbbed but' 



CWflp 

caiy* bell shaped leaves esR shaped 
contracted below the jaWdlsv^ Used 
for making cowslip vnrfe ^ 

I Coa, David (178 
' of the best kno ^ ^ 


Cow 
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Cow, term applied to female wild 
and domesticated cattle {q t' ) and ex- 
tended to in my other ungulate mam- 
mals a,s \iell as to *ca -lions, whales 
and uUicr forms 

Coward, Noel (b. 180D), English pla>- 
first appeared on the stage m 
piO His plays, m maiij of which he 
has lumself acted, include 7 /a- 5 otttt/; 
Idea, The Vortex, Easy Virtul 
Private Lives, Cavalcade, and llay 
Fever lie is also the an thor of several 
re%'ues and operettas. On with the 
Dance, This Yeat of Grace. IVords and 
Music, and Hitter Sweet In some of 
these. Coward is responsible for the 
inusic as well as for the lyrics and 
sketches 1 Iis plays and rovaics arc 
mostly satirical, and hit off the foibles 
.^d fashions of modern life , but in 
Cavalcade, a sentimental history, he 
scored a success that surpassed those 
^ any of his previous productions 
His play for Living made its 

dibul in New York 

Cowberry, sec Bn-Bnnny 

Cow-catcher, originally a frame of 
steel bars projecting forwards and 
doiinwards from the front of a loco- 
motive, m order to prcient cattle and 
other obstructions from gottinc be- 
neath the wheels of the tram Mimy 
such types of guard have been devised 
for road vehicles, with the object of 
saving the lives of persons knocked 
V on ^am-ews a vertical apron, 
Mntact with which releases a kind of 
way, IS used Successful tests have 
been made with an apparatus for tins 
purpose consisting of a roller revolved 
mechanically m the opposite du-ection 
wJ. revolution of the vehicle’s 
wheels , it is corrugated longitudin- 
ally and rolls a prostrate person for- 
w^d instead of trapping and injuring 

Midhnrst, 

1st Viscount (Weetman Dickinson 
Peanon) (186(5-1927), British con- 
tractor Entered the firm of S Pear- 
son & Co , 1876 eventually becoming 
chairman His firm carried out many 
important contracts, constructinc tho 
Blackwall Tunnel, the E River 
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Tunnel, Kew York, and new dov.U i 
Southampton and Dover, it lak'' 
specialised m oil bonng Cowdnj 
was Liberal M.P for Colchester, ISls~ 
1010, and was President of the 
Hoard, 1917 Created baron, 19P, 
and vi'^count, 1017 
Cowen, Sir Frcclk. Hymen {b 185-), 
English conijioser, appeared iti pet*'' 
as a pianist at the age of 12 , by wh'ct 


pianist at the age 
: ho had already composed a I'S") 
opera He studied at X-cipzig asa 
Berlin, and became a pupil ofMos«hde> 
and Richter llis cantata^ 'P.' 
Corsair, was produced at Uie Binning' 
bam Festival in 1870, which ycar'S's 
also the first performance of his 
Pauline Thereafter became witld? 
known as composer and conductor 
appearing in tlie latter capacit) 
the Halid, Scottish, and Liviapw 
Pliilharmonic Orchestras Compose®^ 
operas, operettas, cantatas, s)'® 
phonics, and many popular soags 
Knighted 1011 

Cowes, ya,.bting centre and holids) 
resort on the N coast of the 
Wight T ho estuary of the Medina ^ 
divides It into E and W Cowes, be'“ 
of which grew up around defensi'’* 
forts erected in the ICth cent Cowfj 
IS the headquarters of the Bo)'" 
Yacht Squadron Osborne HoU'ft 
presented to tlie nation as an officers 
convalescent homo by King Edw^c 

VII, IS in the neighbourhood ” 


. -- -lie neighuouruooa 
dustries are raarme engineering as 
shipbuilding Pop (1931) 

Cowl, a sleeveless garment with “0®“ 
worn by members of certain religia'* 
orders m Uie Catholic Church 
also Vestments 

Cowley, Abraham (1018-1C07), EsS 
lish poet, was one of the " mat- 
physical " school of poets 
followed John Donne in his use e’ 
far-fetched conceits He was a rop 
ist, secretary to the Queen and Boro 
Jermyn during their exile 
•Davtdeis (1G56) was intended as ^ 
epic, but reached only its fourth 
some of his odes ere also higa* 
praised, and his lyncs, published ^ 
The Mtsircss (1047), are good ^ 
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Cozens. Jobs Robert (r 17S1-170{>} 
;Qglish water*eoIour aj^st son of an 
iton drawing master produced a 
lumber of unconventional impresion . 
it landscapes which are said to have 
,ad some influence on Turner Several 
>{ his pictures show scenes in Italy 
vhich ho twKO viated Hia worits 
:an be studied in the Victona and 
Ubert and British Museums and 
here is a fOod example in the Tate 
Sailery 

Crab popular name for several kinds 
>f Crustacea i^v) but properly 
tstneted to those with four pairs of 
valking legs preceded by a pair 
nodifi^ as Claus and with a short 
ibdomen tucked beneath the cephalo- 
horax and sot used for s vimming 
rhere are a great many diOcrent 
ipecies mostly found m the seas all 
iver the world but lu warmer coon 
bnei a few inhabit fresh water and 
lomeliveontbeUnd paying periodical 
nsits to the sea. The commonest oo 
tbs Bntish coasts are the ed ble crab 
tbe green crab and the thornback 



which is sometimes eaten Related to 
tbe last IS Knmpfei a crab a Japanese 
species the largest known crustacean 
in which the span of the claws 
may reach c 10 It The hermit crab 
Uv) 13 a crustacean ol a difl rent 
^up Thekmgcrab (0 o )isanarach 
Did not a true crab &at» are mostly 
carnivorous varying their diet with 
camon. A few are vegetable feeders 
Crab-apple family TfosorM A small 


1 Cnckiiig 

spreading tree found In woods and 
b^ges with simple egg shaped ser 
rats iMvee flowers in a sessile umbel 
styles combined below fruit hollow 
beneath The branches are tliomless 
the wlutB flowers delicately shaded 
with pink and the fruit nearly round 
and extremely acid It was formerly 
much used in the making of verjuice 
and in the preparation of pomatum 
so-called from fomum an apple 
riowers m May 

Crabbe Qeorge (1721-183 ) English 
poet was a country doctor and later 
a clergyman The espencnce and 
knowMge which he thns gamed of 
rural characters and customs were put 
togoodusem hisverse stones of rustic 
life These were published as TJt4 
llllagt (1783) TMt Pansh RtgitUr 
(1607) Th* Dotou h (1810) and 
Tates e/ the Hall (1816) He por 
trayed life as it was and probably 
influenced Wordsworth and tbe roman 
bee by his pictures of Nature 

OacInDg a term used in tbe petro< 
leumindustryfortbeproceasof beating 
generally under pressure heavy oils 
such as gas and fuel oils to tempera 
tures hjgber than those used in 

straight run reflntng Tbe object 
of tbe cracking process is to break 
down the large and heavy molecules 
constitutiog these heavy oils into the 
smaller units which form the lighter 
petroleum fracbons utilised os motor 
spirit Cracking oceursmbothi quid 
and vepour phases but this division is 
Dot abmiuiely accurate since in Lquid 
phase cracking operabons a certain 
amount of the process occurs in tbe 
vapour phase and inu iirsa A more 
scientiflcdistmction IS b) tbe tempera 
ture employed m the cracking pro- 
cesses (ej that which operates below 
e 500 C and yields chiefly gasolioes 
containing aliphatic constituents and 
(fr) those which take place above e 
sn C and yield pnncipally aromatic 
gasolines 

Gasotine produced from heavier oils 
by cracking diSers m some respects 
from the straight run disbUate Its 
properties will depend upon the typed 



lish landscape school He was bom at 
Dentend, on the outskirts of Birming- 
ham, where his father was a black- 
smith He spent some years m 
London after 1804 and again in 1836- 
40, after which he retired to Harborne, 
near Birmingham 

Cox produced an amazing volume of 
work Toward the end of his life, and 
after his death, his water-colours sold 
for largo sums His handling of cloudy 
slaes IS particularly felicitous , his 
work shows appreciation of the prin- 
ciples of design, strength of drawing, 
freshness of technique, and straight- 
forward sincerity of feeling , his land- 
scapes are typically English, and he has 
exerted a considerable influence on 
English landscape art and water-colour 
painting 

Cox, Harold (b 1859), English jour- 
nalist and politician Graduating from 
Cambndgo, he lectured on economics 
for the Cambridge University Exten- 
sion Society He studied agricultural 
labour conditions, and from 1885 to 


1887 was mathematics lecturer at th' 
Mohammedan College, Aligarh, Im® 
He then took up journalism m Condon, 
served as secretary to the Cobden Unn, 
1899-1004, was Liberal MF 
Preston, 1906-10, and edited tw 
Edtttbttrgh Review 1912-29 He 
a member of various conimisno 
between 1015 and 1910 He 'vr ' 
pamphlets on free trade cuncnc) 
and land nationalisation _ , . , , 

Cox, Sir Percy (5 
ministrator and general Joined 
army, 1884 Political Resident for n 
Persian GuU, 1909, Secretary for 
Department of India there, 191’> , 
Chief Political Officer for Hie lno» 
expeditionary force, of 

served as Minister to Persia, _ 

and as High Commissioner 
potamia, 1020-3 Represented 
at the Turko-Iraq frontier donfere^ 
1924, and India at the Geneva 
Control Convention, 1926 

Coyote, see Wolf 

Coypu, see Nutria 


Cozens 

Cozens, John Bobert {c 1751-1799) 
English water<oloiir srtist son of an 
Eton drawing master pr^oecd a 
number of unconi estional impression 
ist landscapes vrlueh are said to bate 
had some iafluence on Turner &veral 
of his pictures show scenes in Italy 
which tie twice vuited Hu works 
can be studied la the Victoria and 
Albert and Bntish Museums and 
there is a good example m the Tate 
Gallery 

Cnh popular name forseveralkiods 
oi Crustacea (^e) but properly 
restricted to those with four pairs of 
walking legs preceded by a pair 
tnodi£M as claws and with a short 
abdomen tucked beueath the ccpb^o- 
thorai and not used for swimmtog 
There are a great many different 
species mostly found in the seas all 
over the world but lO warmer coun 
tnes a few inhabit fresh water and 
some 111 eon the land paying penodical 
Wits to the sea The commonest on 
the Bribsb coasts are the edible crab 
the green crab and the thomback 



which IS sometimes cateiu Related to 
the last IS Kimpfer s crab • Japanese 
species the largest known crustacean 
in which the span of the ^ws 
may reach t 10 ft The hermit crab 
(ye) IS a crustacean of a different 
group Thekmgcrabrevjisanaracb 
nid not a true crab Crabs are moetly 
camivorons varying their diet with 
camoa A lew are vegetable iceders 
CrabMipple family Rosacta A stnaii 


Cracking 

spreading tree found in woods and 
hedi^ with simple egg shaped ser 
rateteaves fiowers m a sessile umbel 
atyiee combined below fruit hollow 
bmeath The branches are thornless 
the while fiowers delicately shaded 
vnth pink and the fruit nearly round 
and extremely acid It was formerly 
much used in the makmg of verjuice 
and in the preparation of pomatum 
«o-cal>ed from pomum an apple 
riourrs IB Iilay 

Crahbe George (175*-183’) English 
poet was a country doctor and later 
,a clergyman The expenence and 
knowledge which he thus gamed of 
rural chameters and customs were put 
togoodosein his verse stones of rustic 
life These were published as Tki 
\%ltag» (17S3) Tkt Pansk Rtgtster 
(1800 Tki Bc^ougk (1810) and 
r«/« of tht HoU (1819) He por 
(rayed life as it was and protably 
inffuecced M ordsworth and tbe roman 
tics by his pictures oi hatnre 

Cnetang a term used in the petro* 
leumindustry for the processof beating 
generally under pressure heavy oils 
such as gas and fuel oils to tempera 
turea b gber than those used in 

straight run reflnisg Tbe object 
of the cracking process u to break 
down tbe larg and heavy molecules 
cooslilotiDg these heavy oils into the 
smaller units which form the lighter 
petroleum Iractions utilised as motor 
spirit Cracking occcrsinbothliquid 
and vapour phases but th s division is 
not ab^luteiy accurate since in liquid 
phase cracking operabons a certain 
amount of the process occurs in tbe 
vapour phase and ties term A more 
Scientific d shnebon is by tbe tempera 
tore employed in the cracking pro- 
cesses (a) that which operates below 
c 500 C aud yields chiefly gasolmes 
contaiuiag atiputvc constituents and 
(5) those which take place above e 
sJo C and yield principally aromabc 
gasolipes 

GasoUne produced from heavier oils 
by cracking differs in some respects 
from the straight run distillate Its 
properties will depend npon the type of 


ni 
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cracking process, but generally cracked 
gasolines have higher "anti-knock" 
ratings than straight-run, though they 
have the disadvantage of tending to 
gum on standing, forming sticky 
resinous compounds This last can 
be largely eliminated by the addition 
of stabilisers and by precautions in 
refining The cracking of heavy oils 
for the production of gasoline is an 
extremely important phase of the 
petroleum industry, for of the total 
amount of motor spirit sold to-day 
about one-third is produced by these 
processes An interesting rival method 
of producing motor spint from heavy 
Oils is that of hydrogenation (q v ) 

Cracow (or /fraAoai) (1) Province in 
Poland bordered E by L%vow and 
W by Polish Silesia Area 0736 so m 
pop 1,093,000 It comprises 24 dis- 
tnets , the chief towns are Cracow, 
Tarnoiv, and Nowy Sac? There arc 
salt-mincs at Bochnia and Wielicrka, 
whilst vhoat, oats, and rye are the 
main agricultural products Tlie pro- 
vince was, until 1918 Imown as W 
Galicia (2) Capital town of the 
above, on the left bank of the R 
Vistula, the intellectual centre of 
Poland The old part of the city 
contains the ruins of the old forti- 
fications , the Stanislaw Cathedra] 
(11th cent), where the Polish kings 
■were crowned and buned , the Church 
of St Mary, dating from 1276, the 
castle, part of which IS 14th cent , the 
Jagelloman University, founded in 
1397 The chief mdustnes arc tobacco, 
leather, cloth, chemicals and soap, and’ 
there is a large trade in cattle, timber, 
■wine, salt, and agricultural products' 
Zinc and coal are mined in the vicinity 
The destrict and town were in 
Austria's hands from 1840 to 1918 
Pop 205,300 

Cradook, Sir Christopher ( 1802 - 
1914), Bnfash sailor Entered the 
Navy, 1875, and served in Egyphan 
campaign, 1884, and the Sudan, 1891 
Commanded the naval brigade at the 
relief of Peking, 1900, and relief of 
Tientsin Appointed rear-admiral, 
1910 He was in command of a 
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squadron off Mexico in 1914, andw 
out to protect S trade routes threat 
cned by the German Admiral, Voa 
Spec The two squadrons engaged in 
battle off Coronel, Chile, Novembcrl 
1014, and Cradock w'ent down wifl 
his ship, Monmouth 

Cradock, a town and distnet in Cap 
Colony, S Africa, c 126 m inland fron 
E London. The roam occupation t 
cattle-breeding, and a large trade i 
done in wool, mohair, and ostnd 
feathers Pop c 7000 
Craig, Edward Gordon {b 1872), 
English author and play-producer, 
the son of Ellen Terry His stagt 
designs were revolutionary in then 
treatment of scenery and hghhnj 
He has produced in London, Florence 
(for Duse), Copenhagen, and Russia 
(for the Moscow Art Theatre) Hu 
works include The Art of the Theatn 
(1911) and contributions to ThehlctsK 
which ho founded in 1908, and which 
is published in Florence 
Craigavon, James Craig, 1st Visconn' 
(6 1871), Irish pohtician Took pad 
in S African War, represented co 
Down in Imperial Parliament {HWO" 
21), as a Unionist Colleague of Su 
E Carson, 1014 Treasurer of H H 
Household, 1916-18, Secrctarj' t® 
Ministry of Pensions, 1919-20, and 
Financial Secretary to Admiraltf 
1020-1 On the establishment of * 
separate Government in Northed 
Ireland, 1921, ho became its find 
Premier He wms created baronet lU 
1918 and a peer in 1927 
Craik, Dinah Mana (1826-1887) nf* 
Mulock, was the author of 7®"'’ 
Halifax, Gentleman (1857) Thisverf 
popular novel had been preceded by 
Ogtlvics (1849) and Agatha's Husband, 
and w'as followed by stones for children 
and other novels and essays compara- 
tively little known * 

Craiova (or /Craiova), a town 
Rumania, c 120 m W of Bucharest, 
on the R Jm , jt js capital of the 
province of Oltdnia, and former cap 
of Little Wallachia It is the centre « 
rich pasture and agncultural land, and 
possesses carnage and rope factories/ 
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anO nusGfactum eonp candles 
jather and t»na-<ottau i>3p 63 100 
Crake, ste Coancraks 
C raBi.Ba}pb Adams 1863) a«Yil 
iio\Tn Amen,^n arcbitect coa-nltant 
or tbe Cathedral of St. John the 
hvine BOW being built in New \oik. 
iia books on architectural subjects 
ticlade The HutHfd Ahl>eyi oj Greol 
SritaiH and nailed Tours 
C rambo an old guessing game \er> 
•opular m the l.th cent One plaver 
hints of a u-ord and mentions anolW 
eord with which it rhymes the other 
ilayers try to guess the w^rd defining 
he word guessed by a sjnonvm with 
)ut actually naming It tf ’ k word 
hymiag with dog Is u a rm t ? 
ho It is nol/o Is it a oig > 

kea It is Aog* In Z)hri6 CraRfio 
he word ^ess^ lias to be portrated 
n pantomime wstbout speaking Two 
ides are chosen t-skine turns in 
mccestuig the word 
Cramp a severe spasm of certain 
«• hoib bnt often 
litheehestorabdomen Crampintlie 
■espiratory mu.««]es of swimmers often. 
iM fatal results Certain people are. 

liable to cramp on lying or' 
■ittmg in an unnatural or strained 
Wture Exposure to cold or severe 
iatigue also promotes cramp Relief 
a lunally obtainable by movtog the 
imb and by massage of the afieciel 
ousclee A peculiar type known as. 

w-nters cramp looked upon o. 
aervous in origin Is sometimes \ery 
real tant to treatment unless the 
patient can change his occupation and 
:o-opcratea intelligenUy with bis 
ioctor The h at cramp of 
miners and stokers follows excessive 
loss of salt from the body in pcrspiis 
hon It is aggravated by dnokwig 
plain vrater butcanbccurcdbydnnk 
mg dilute salty wat r 
Cranach. Lucas (U7 -1993) Ger 
man painter and en-waver Notbiog 
^known of his early life and training 
first of h s known paintings T/u 
Best of Ike Itgtn is dated 1901 at 
Kbichtlme hs was work ng at Nkitlm 
berg in the serv ce oi the Elector of 


Cranes, Stephen 
baxoii) Here he later possessed both 
n chemist s shop and a printing press 
.which was made use of by his cioso 
fnend Martin Luther He painted 
and engrased numerous portraits 
hunting s rues and a number of 
religious vorks many f whiidi reveal 
him as a follower of Luther sdoctnnes 
among them mav be mentioned his 
-fafjM and Lie tLsfk Ike Serfent Ho 
also took as his subjects inci {entsfrom 
classi ai mythotogv Cranahs paint 
lOITs have a primitive simpti ity— 
almost a nsiirhi— of outlook and a. 
certvin stillness of drawing ombmed 
wathcoQsiderabledel cjiy Hi hfcurev 
tend to be silhouetted rather than 
modelled nor had he any ex eptional 
gifts as a colounst Hut his com 
positions ate hvxly and many of his 
lemale figures are remarkable for an 
4 kward and youthful i,race His 
sense of humour is show n iti sev enl of 
htt works snd the I-ons jinetiutu of 
the IkrliQ Gallery wbi h was actually 
completed by one of tiis sod is a 
remarkable record of the (juaintncss 
aod dircvteess of tus pietonxi ideas. 
Mllbreeofhissons JobuLuca Hans 
andLucas were painters iuurofhis 
otk are in the Sational Gallery 

Crsaherry s hardy p nk flowered 
e\ tgreen with straggling wiry 
stems and small tough leaves The 
American cranberry produces the 
best fruit and la a favourite for 
cooking 

Ctanbrook Osthorae Oathome* 
Hardy 1st £sil of (lSU-1006) Ilntish 
politKian Called to the bar 1838 ho 
was elected M 1 1S9U Was Under 
Sscretarv for Home Xflairs 1838-0 
Home Secretary 186 -8 Secretary 
for War 18 4 Sccretarv for India 
1673 snd ITcsident of the Council 
under Salisbury 1889-G He wws 
Icreatedexrl 180 

Crane Stephen (1871-1000) Amerl 
can auUior Uis second novel The 
Fed liadgi of Co a e (1835) 
a psycholog at description of the 
mind of a soldier m action brought 
Ihim immediate fame he became 
awarcorrespo which 
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include ventures in free verse, appeared 
in Black Riders and JVar is Kind 
He visited England as a friend of 
Joseph Conrad, Crane died of con- 
sumption at the age of 20 

Crane, Walter (1845-i9i6), English 
painter and decorative artist, was born 
at Liverpool, the son of a portrait- 
painter He vas brought to London 
in 1857, and tvo years later was 
apprenticed to a wood-engraver 
Ruskin and the Pre-Raphaelites and, 
above all, William Morris, were the 
chief artistic influences in his life He 
exhibited The Lady of Shalott at the 
Royal Academy in 1802, and sub- 
sequently illustrated a vhole senes of 
books for children and for adults, and 
produced decorations for the publica- 
tions of the Kclmscott Press A 
Utopian Socialist like Moms himself, 
he drew cartoons for Socialist period- 
icals, and designed banners, including 
that still carried by the Hampstead 
Labour Party Ho endeavoured to 
introduce art into the homes of the 
people by means of his designs for wall- 
papers, pottery, and fabrics, founded 
the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society 
in 1888, and in 1808 became principal 
of the Royal College of Art 

Several of his paintings, such as 
The Bridge of Life, are fairly well 
known, as arc also his illustrations to 
the Shepheard's Calendar and The 
Faerie Qtieene His lectures, delivered 
at the Manchester klunicipal School, 
when he was director of design from 
1894 to 1890, have been republished as 
The Bases of Design and Line and 
Form Tins work is represented in 
the Tate Gallery 

Cranes are mechanisms used lor 
lilting 'bodies, transporting them over 
a limited distance, and lowering them 
again 'The simplest typo of crane is of 
the overhead travelling typo This con- 
sists of a trolley running on an over- 
head rail or rails On the trolley is 
some form of hoisting gear, usually a 
chain or wire rope running over 
pulleys, and carrying a hook or other 
form of grip, which can bo raised and 
lowered by means of a drive, either 


electrical, or formed by an endless 
chain hanging down to be within reach 
of the hand Such a crane has a range 
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limited to a straight lino betiveen two 
points The two ends of the rail or 
rails may, however, be carried on 
trolleys running on rails at right angles 
to it, and also driven by electrical or 
other pow'cr The hoist then has tiro 
motions at right angles to one another, 
and cranes of this kind are now' regu- 
larly fitted m largo machine shops, 
enabling heavy objects to bo lifted 
from any part of the floor and de- 
posited on any other part A type of 
crane constructed in a great variety of 
forms IS the jib crane, the essential 
feature of which is a long beam or jib 
which IS set horizontally or at an 
angle, supported at its lower end in 
such a way as to be able to take thrust, 
and usually having its upper end held 
by the tension of chains or wire ropes 
which can to some extent be adjusted, 
fhe load IS suspended from a chain or 
rope running over a pulley at the 
upper end In the very common type 
of steam crane this pull is balanced by 
the weight of the engine and the boiler 
In other, lived types of crane, it may 
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Second Praycr-Boolts (ICtS and 1552) 
He acquie>iced m the act of Edward VI 
in devising the crown to Lady Jane 
Grey and was imprisoned on the 
accession of Mary As a Protestant he 
was condemned to death for higli 
treason and excommunicated He 
recanted, but at the moment of his 
execution at the slake ho withdrew his 
recantation 

Cranmer is usually looked on as a 
weakling 
But his final 
end, his in- 
tercession for 
Sir Thomas 
More and 
Bishop 
Fisher, as 
well as his 
later coura- 
geous attack 
on tlio Mass, 
show that he 
did not lack 
resolution His weakness lay less in 
moral infirmity than in his belief in 
the right of the State to determine 
religion It was in this spirit that he 
signed his recantation of his Protes- 
tantism But his conscience was too 
strong for his consistency, and he 
renounced his I ccantation and met his 
death with resolution 

Crap-shoohng, a form of gambling 
with dice specially popular m the 
USA Two dice arc rolled or 
" shot ” from the open hand , a | 
tlirow of 7 or 11 (>iic/{, or natural) suns 
all stakes , 2, 3, or 12 {crap) loses all 
Any other number (a point) entitles 
the thrower to continue till he wins by 
throwing the same number again, or 
loses by throwing the 7 

Crashaw, Bichnrd (c 1012-1 010), 
English poet, was a friend of Abra- 
ham Cowley and, like him, lied to 
France during the Civil War His 
poems are religious in character and 
of the " metaphysKxil ” school in 
stylo , they include Cpi^rammatwn 
sacrorum Itbcr (1034), Steps to the 
temple (1040) and Carmen Deo Nostio 
Crashaw, ssho adopted Roman Catho- 


licism in 1041, was a great lyncist 
and had a deep influonco on many 
later poets, c p Francis 1 hompson 

Crassulflcem, the stonecrop family of 
herbs and shnibs, with thick, fleshy 
leaves and starhke flowers found m 
most parts of the world, especially 
S Africa Ihcy grow in the driest 
regions, where neither grass nor moss 
can live , on naked rocks, old walls, 
on sandy, hot plains, alternately 
exposed to the heaviest dews of night 
and the fiercest rajs of the noonday 
sun, having the power of laying in, 
during the rainy season, a large store 
of moisture which they obstinately 
retain, and requiring no further 
nourishment save what they derive 
from the atmosphere 

Crassns, family name of the Rom.an 
plebeian gens Licinia Ptimius 
Licivius Ckassus, consul 131 bc, a 
noted orator, was killed by the 
Tliracians while on an expedition to 
Asia, 130 Loexus Licinius Crassus 
(140-1)1 Bc) was an orator, consul, 
and censor His law limiting the 
franchise, 05 n c , w,as one of the causes 
of the Social War Publius Lrctuius 
Crassus, consul 07 n c , passed various 
sumptuary l.iws and suppressed the 
practice of sorcery Marcus Ltcinxus 
Crassus, the Iriumvir (c 115-53 
B c ) amassed enormous wealth, princi- 
pally by traffic in slaves He was 
exiled by Manus and Cinna, but was 
received back by Sulla and, as pnetor, 
defeated the rebel Spartacus at 
Ithcgium, 7l B c He was elected 
consul with Pompey, 70, and in 00 
joined Ca.s,ar and Pompey in the First ' 
friumv irate, which destroyed the 
power of the Senate Elected consul 
with Pompey in 65, ho took over 
Uic control of Syria and invaded 
Parthia Crassus vvas defeated at 
Carrh.o and executed by Suronas, the 
Parthian general 

Crater . (1) a largo earthenware 

vessel used for mixing wines in- 
Greece and Rome Decorated speci- 
mens have been found (2) The outlet 
of a volcano 

Crawford and Balcxirres, Earls of. 



riioims Cramucr 


Cravtad Sir Cream Bona 

Ihe fiist of tie barons of Crawford maHer s Jfimtancg (1890) and frartcesca 
head of tie ScottKih house of Lindsay da Jtimim (190^) He died m Italy 
Avas Walter de Lindsay an Anglo of which counfxj he had written 
doorman baron of David 1 s reign several historical studies 

The loth I^ord of Crawford Crajfljh a freshivater crustacean 
Sir David Lisdsay was created 1st resembling a small lobster It is 
Earl of Crawford 1397 hew Hizabeti found la streams »a England and on 
daughter of Robert II Alexaveer some parts of the Continent is con 
tie 4ti or Tiger Eail opposed sidered delicate eating It is om.ni 
James II but submitted to him 1452 vorous and various species are found 
David tie 6th ^rl was created DuVe in Asia N America Madagascar 
of Slontrose 1488 for suppmting 
James 111 against the barons held 
ma&vhioh olEces and was ambassador 
to England AL£XA^DER, heir to lie 
Sth Earl was disinherited for his 
Crimes 1537 and tie title passed to 
David LtsnsAv or EoMu. later 
reverting to Alexander^ son David 
(1558) trough fighting on the Catho- 
lic Side during the Rcfarmation and 
supporting Mary Queen ol Scots and 
iergrandsOTCbarlesI In the Civil Wan 
that followed tie elder Lindsav family 
forfeited their title Looovic tie ICtb 
Bari being exiled after tie royalist 
defeat at Manton 5Ioor 1644 Tie 
earidom passed to Jotiv (e 1698- 
1678] ol tie B^res btaoch of the 
Lindsays His great grandson John 
( 170^-1749] dis^guistted himself at 

battles of Dcttiflgen and Fontenoy Australia Sew Zealand and S 
pie Byres branch came to aa end tn Soienca 

1808 and the earldom after a period Cream, tie thicker substance that 
of dormancy reverted to the Bal rises to the top of fresh milh wh th 
Carres line in James Lindsay in 1848 is allowed to stand It contains all 
who thus VKcame premier Eart of the constituents of nulk with a 
^tland His son /ojucAaDCsflSIS- larger but variable quantity of solids 
1880) was tie author of Lies e/ tie A medium cream contains 36 per cent 
iijufjoyj and other works Jasies butterfat 6 percent albuminoids and 
Ludovic (1847-1913) *0th Earl wasa 35percent milksugar The butter 
Well known astronomer and President fat content vanes between 15 and 56 
of tie Royal Astronomical Society per cent Devonshire clotted cream 
18 8-9 Tie ® th Earl David \lmx is made by allowing tie milk to stand 
ANDEeEowARDLiNDSAV(5 1671) was in shallow pans 1** hours at 60 F and 
* member of the Cabinet in 1916 and thee gently heating to 180 F till tie 
*9 - surface becomes v Tinkled ^fore 

CwwfotJ, Praaca Uanon (1854- «eam is separated by thu system it is 
1W9) Amencan novelist travelled in more easily churned and the scalding 
the East and studied Oriental Un cures taints Devonshire cream con 
guages Ills works include 5fr Jsaacx tains 67 5 per cent butterfat. Cream 
(188 I Di)n O stwo (169 ) Tht W» Ik toa a very high food value 
0/ Pragui (1891) Tit fHiit StUer Cream Boiu To Make. Placechoux 
(1909) and two pDys— A Cigarrtt* paste In a forcer with i la noiile 
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Hold perpendicularly to a greased of 1316, known as the Battle of Crtfcy, 
baknig-shect, almost touching it (Hundred Years’ War), wherein the 
Squeeze and raise sufficiently to allow English under Edward III routed a 
a little heap to be formed Remove largely superior force of French under 
forcer, by giving it a sharp twist and Philip VI TbcFrenchlosscsamountcd 
jerk Cover with tins and bake m a to over 31,000, including the King of 
hot oven (410° F) c 30 mins Make Bohemia, 10 other princes, and c 1200 
a hole in side Force cream mixture knights Crdcy is the first English 
in Dust with icing sugar battle in which cannon were used,' 

Cream of Tartar (potasstum btiar- but the victory was due to the shooting 
irate), KHC^HiOo, is the pure salt of the long-bow men 
obtained by tlie rccrystalhsation of Credence Table (or Credence) ; (1) 
wune-lees or argol (q v ) It is used in A " tastmg " table used m Italy in 
the manufacture of baking-powder times when attempts to poison princes 
and medicinally as a purgative and and nobles were a common practice, 
diuretic (2) a small tabic in a church bj tlic side 

Creasy, Sir Edward Shepherd (1812- of the altar on which the bread and 
1878), English historian His works wine are placed rcaaj' for the Euchar- 
include The Tiflecn Decisive Battles of ist 

the World (1851), and a History of Credentials, official documents 
England (1870) issued to a representative or agent 

Creatine (meihyl-guanidtne-aceiic guaranteeing his status and authonty 
acid), IS one of the naturally occurring Credi [kra'dE] Lorenzo di (1467- 
amino-actds{q v) It is found in meat 1537), Florentine painter, worked wth 
juice Leonardo da Vinci and Perugino under 

Creation, see Genesis Andrea Verrocchio He produced a 

Creabve Evolution, the name given large number of pictures, including 
by Bergson {qv) to one of the pnncipal many paintings of tlio hladonna and 
tenets of his philosophy He asserts Child, two examples of which maybe 
that evolution is not, as Danvin seen in the National Gallery He 
claimed, purely mechanistic, that could not approach the greatness of 
fortuitous or natural selection is not Leonardo, nor had his work the scope 
the sole means of progress , and that and power of that of Perugino, but 
inhented charactenstics and the effect he was a sound and conscientious 
of environment do not manufacture, craftsman, and by no means un- 
bntzre used by, the individual, perhaps talented He had considerable stand- 
unconsciously, in an act of self- mg in Florence, and his work shows 
creation A similar idea is put forward evidence of sincere religious feeling, 
by Lamarck and G B Shaw (see the Credit, a sale on trust , delivery of 
Preface to Back to Methuselah) goods which are to be paid for at a 

Cr6billon, Prosper Jolyot do (1674- future date A bank lends credit by 
1762), French playwright, is best allowing depositors to draw funds 
known for his classical tragedies, which which they are to repay at a future 
include Atrde et Thyeste, Rhadamisthe date The importance of credit in 
et ZMiobie, and Electra They were modem business is particularly great 
successful in his day, but are now little as large volumes of credits may 
read His son, Claude Prosper cancel one another without the ncces- 
JoLYOT Crebillion (1707-77), wrote sity of any cash transfer, thus multi- 
several licentious novels, including Les plying greatly the volume of busmess 
Amours de Zdokinzul (1740) that can be done with existing money 

Crficy (or Cressy), village in the stock See also Banking and 
department of Somme, France, on the Credit 

R Maye, 12 m N of Abbeville It is Credit Note, written aclcnowlcdg- 
noted for the great English victory ment given by a seller of goods to the 
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buyer in liea of cash and crediUns 
bun with a certain sum of money 
either overpaid or deducted from 
the sale price on account of a subse 
qnently discovered defect in the goods 
Cree ses Rsn iNDUhs 
Creed (Lat. credo I believe ) a ; 
confession of faith particularly an 
official summary of the beliefs of the 
Christian Church or of a secbon of it 
The name is most often applied to the 
three histone creeds found m the 
Church of England I^yer Dook-^the 
IpostUs PJieene and yttSanastaH 
Creeds The first of these tradition 
ally asenbed to the twelve apostles 
who are said each to have contnbuted 
a clause probably ongmated in Rome 
and may be traced back to the 2nd 
tent The second wsa drawn up on 
the baas of an earlier document 
emanating from Jemsalem by tbel 
Conned of Kiuea {ov) and subse- 
ooently added to by the Council of 
Coostaotuieplo (381) The Athanasian 
Creed u sot strictly a creed at all but 
a confessional hymn probably not 
older than the «th cent 
Important modem creeds include 
the Confession of \u|sburg (1080) the 
first systematic summary of the 
Lutheran posibon in credal form the 
Eagli>h Thirty nine Articles the 
\\ estminstcr Confession (gv) of Ifi'JS 
Presbytenan and CnlvmLt and the 
Creed of Pope Plus Iv a reaffinnabon 
and extension of the Nicenc Creed 
drawn up by the Council of Treat 
The Eastern Orthodox Church in 
addition to the l>ieeno Creed makes 
use of the Orthodox Confession drawn 
np by Peter ifogUa Archbishop of 
Kiev in ICtO 

Consult A E Dura Inirodut 
Iton 10 the C eeii ECS Gibson 
The Three Creeds Denxinger En 
ehindion 5>’»t0i)f<irwin 
Creek Indians se Red Indians 
Creeping Sunflower see Aspilia 
Crefeld Ckxe FELD] town in Rhenish. 
Prussia c 10 m K \\ of DUsAeldorf 
lying back from tie Rhine Crefeld. 
is Well planned with fne public build 
mgs the rnedeos Kirche and town 


9 Cremona 

hall Silk and velvet are chief manu 
factnres and engineering chemicals 
and dyeing are important The ton n 
dates from the 12th cent and 
was occupied by the Trench under 
h apoleon Pop e 168 080 

Creig1itoii.SlandelI(IS43-1001) Eng 
lish histonan succeeded Dr Temple 
as Bishop of London m 1807 He is 
known for ins History o} the Papacy 
(188.^4) and his stumes of Simon de 
Montfort and figures of the Tudor 
period Me founded the English 
Htstortcal Peiuw (1886) and was 
interested in the educational develop- 
ments of his day 

Ctemabos. the burning of the dead 
commonly earned out m all ancient 
countries except Egypt where em 
batming was practised Juclza and the 
Egcan where the dead were buned m 
sepulchres and stone graves and 
China where earth hnnalwastbernle 
This ancient custom was reversed 
throughout Christendom by tho doc 
tnne of the rrsurreebon of the body 
and by the influence of Jewish religious 
ntual Jt IS still praebsed as it has 
always been throughout the greater 
part of Aaa Modem cremaboa 
popnlansed on hygienii. grounds was 
first Scientifically perfected by Sir 
Henry Thomson An EngUsli society 
for the promobon of cremabon was 
foDiided la 1874 and acquired a site 
at Uobing in 1878 At first the 
Home Secretarv refused to alto verema 
tioD tmt the legality of the pracbee 
was admitted in ISSI and it became 
common towards the end of the cen 
tury precautions bemg a] rays taken 
to disiNner the true cause of death 
Crematton is parbcularly advocated 
for the disposal of victims of infectious 
disease In 1032 there were 24 
crematona in Great Britain (631S 
cremationv) S in France 100 in Ccr 
manyffilflOi) 36in Italy 6 in Au tna 
(396J) 10 in Czechoslovakia (5441) 8 
in Sweden (1521) and 8 m Denmark 
( o. 1 

Crime de Uenthe, see Liquecss 

Cremona (1) Fertile agnculturtd 
province in Lombardy Italy ^^ine 



Crcmorae Gardens 
and silk are produced Area, 085 rq 
m , jKip (1031) 3(!i,810. (2) Capital 
town of (1) on the left bank of the Po 
rournhd by tlie Koinnn'. m 218 nc. 
the city has changed hinds many 
times bcloniring to fjpnii) m 1530 and 
Auslna m 18M Cremona is noted for 
its musical ijislnmients, ei-pcciallv 
violins, Stradiwriiis, .\mati. and 
Goamtn having lived there (17th 
cent ) The tovm is rich in old biiild- 
ings including a 13lh-cent town hall 
and a 12tli-15th cent c.ithedrnl 
Pop 63,300 

Cremorno Gardens, once n pleasure 
resort on the left bank of tlie niames, 
where the Lots Road Power Station 
now IS, opened in 1817 It is said the 
first dog show was held herein 1861 
Tlie magistrates refused to renevv tlie 
licence in 1877, and the Gardens were 
sold for budding purposes 

Creole, a word used to describe per- 
sons, not of aboriginal race, born in Die 
W Indies, parts of America and S 
America, Mauritius, and other Spanish 
or Prcncli colonies It docs not 
imply mixed blood , a creole may 
bo of any race not indigenous to tbc 
place where he w-as born Creole 
pl.ants and animals are those of non- 
indigenous stock The word was ori- 
ginally used to describe the descend- 
ants of Spanish colonists of the W 
Indies In the W Indies, America, 
and hlexico, tlic word indicates white 
people, in Mauritius, IWumon, etc , 
the black Ihc difference between 
white creoles and pure Luropcans is 
due solely to different environment, 
climate, etc , and not to any difference 
in extraction 

Creosote, generic term applied to 
acid liquors which arc obtained during 
the destructive distillation of wood, 
and also to a fraction obtained in the 
distillation of coal-tar 

Wood creosote is obtained from 
beech and otlier woods, and contains 
vanous phenols, such as ordinary 
phenol, guaiacol, and crosol It is 
used medicinally as an antiseptic, and 
also for the preparation of creosote 
carlonale, obtained by passing carbonyl 


Cresol 

chloride through the liquid This 
prorlucl la eit.plo>ed in medicine for 
treating bron<'hial affections by mhal.a- 
fion . creosote it'elf r. nlsoiiscd forthis 
piirpO''t Co.il far creosote differs con- 
siderably in composition from wood 
creosote, conusting of the fraction 
distilling from co.al tar bctwc“n 230'- 
270*' C , and is composed chiefly 
of naphthalene anthracene, and other 
nrom.itiL products It is poisonous, 
and IS used as a wood preservative 
and to a lesser dt greo ns a disinfectant. 
The j icld of erco^oti from an average 
sample of coal-tar is r 2 f jk r cent 
Cr?pc do Chino, originally a mixed 
silk and wool now usually a pum 
wool fine fabric woven so as to give 
a siighllj cnnklfsl effect when put 
through a special finishing process 
Crescent, a geon,ttricnl form re- 
sembling that of tlie moon in its first 
quarter, iisid ns a charge in heraldry 
It 15 best known as the symbol of the 
Ottoman lurks bj whom, according 
to tradition, it was .adopted from the 
Hyzantine symbol ,iftcr the fall of 
Constantinople in HOI, but actually 
It was used by the Turks before this 
It may have originated from an 
llljrian svnibol It is disputctl that 
the crescent has anything to do with 
the new moon It was not an onginal 
symbol of Islam, as the cross was of 
Chnstianitj , but later became so 
Crcsol Tho cresols, hjdroxy- 
toluenes, or methyl-phenols (" crc- 
sjlic acid"), arc organic compounds 
present in the crude phenol obtained 
from coal-tar Thej have the formula 
C«H|(CH3)0H, and exist in three 
isomenc forms, orffio-cresol, tttela- 
crcsol. and pnrn-cresol, whose struc- 
tural formulas are the following • 


OH OH OH 



CIIj 


The three cresols are not in practice 
separated, but are used in the mixed 
form, containing roughly the same 
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Crm s 

amount of oach as antls^Ucs beint, 
londercd soluble jn water by tb^ 
addition of soap L^■soI is a soap>and 
water emulsion of iho roixed crests 
Sm ANTiSEfTJca i’ara-cresoi m 
feiund in bad eg:^s 

Cms is best grown In small lots 
aowti sparsely at intervals o( a week 
In fresh fine soil It must be tut when 
^det green short and plump it 
becomes worthless when it paues this 
sta^e and should be dug in as green 
manure or occasionaUr allowed lorno 
to seed 

Crest St* neBAsDBY 

Cretactcna System, the youngest 
tones of beds of the Mcsoinic epoch 


Bntuiliilb Lowe Cr ti MUI AttcrWOI 
Generally thc> occur between the 
Jurassic and the Focene or oldest beds 
of the tertiary epoch 

Jn Great Bnta n they arc especially 
important as they include the Green 
sands and the Chalk and arc not easy 
to separate from the anderlyoig 
Jurassic nor do they exhibit well 
narked divisions 


I Crefaceou System 

In many other places however such 
as the United States thereisadefiaite 
break in the middle of the system the 
tower half being sometimes classed as 
no entlreJi diderent system For 
correlatmg the beds in diflcrcnt 
coentires the ammonites as usual are 
th moat suitable fossils 

In Great ilrrtain the earliest creta 
ceous deposits are the Wralden Beds 
Ih ugh these are not really separable 
irom the Purbeck Beds at the top of 
the Jnrassic and are often included 
in the Utter formation In Purbeck 
times the S of Fngland was larg ly 
covered by a shallow ligoon wlncK 
became further enclosed to form a 
Wealden l^ke which may how 
e -er have still been open to the sea on 
the S This Uk was mosUt freshwater 
and probably extended as fv N as the 
N I>owns and &ak bury Plain and \N 
to the border of Dorset and D von 
The ro»t of the S of Engltnd was 
probably a low Und covered with nch 
vegetation m which the dominant 
animals were great reptiles 

The Utalden beds are largely sands 
below and clays above and in the 
Ucald of Sussex include ironstone 
cUye which formerly were of great 
iinwrtasce as a source of iron 

\Vhile this lake covered part of 
the S of England the area now occu 
■ed by \or^ and Lines was invaded 
V 3 Is sea which stretched L as far 
as R jssia tbs two being separated by 
a ndge across the Midlands The sea 
deposited the Speeton clay which in 
Lines included sandstones and iron 
stones and of wh ch the lower part 
may be Jurassic Then a marmc inva 
ekiRof UxeWealden lake tookplace 
and the S sea reached the ndge 
running from the Atidlands under 
I<OEdoa to Belg um but did not over 
lap it for any long period of time 
However it la d down the Low er 
Greensand over the S of England as 
far \V os Dorset Following this came 
w further and much larger manne 
transgress on which overdowing the 
dividing ndge at last muted the two 
areas of deposition 
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ttic deposits laid doi\n in non-marine at the beginning, but 
this sea were still different in the N marine at the end of the period, as in 
and S regions In the Yorks and Lines the Boulonnais, at first a part of the 
area a Red Chalk, now well exposed Wcaldcn "Lake," the Franco-Bclgm 
at Hunstanton, was deposited, while coalfield, the United States, Jap; 

^ ^ Australia, and the Cape Province of 

Cault {q V ), w,is laid dow n But soon Africa Throughout the period a dc 
a pure soft white limestone, the Chalk, sea, knowm as the Tctliys, lay across 
overspread both regions, stretching Europe and the basin of the prese 
from Ireland to Russia Recent work Mediterranean Sea, extending E 
has shown that the Chalk was deposited the present Himalaj as The shallow 
in lairly shallow , though clear, water, parts of this sea contained pccnli 
not, as formerly believed, in a sea of shells also found in the Cretaceous 



Europe in the Upper Cretaceous After WUls 

temporary the S United States and in the W 
deonZne m wenton Indies, indicating a probable sea con 

rhMWoLa "ntil the Upper nection Another senes of shells. 

Chalk penod, after which there was a entirely different has been found m 

^'^The^ Cretace^oJs^ ^ Cretaceous of S Africa ao^ 

1 he Cretaceous of other countries is the Andes and mav indicate a land 

Tumssic msi connec4“’aeross?hTAtlantic between 

tte Alps ttie Afnca and S Amenca ^ 

AustrMm'and f ^ American nonconformity^ 

tte Balbc reemo Cretaceous, and tlie dis 

tte lialtic region beds regarded as similarity of many of the deposits 
Cretaceous may in the absence of that ti^ W been assumed^ ‘“di- 

a“cfpoLiblvl':of?eJ° I’”’"" cate eoiiiLreWe earth rnovemen^, 

ttem such, possibly be of Tertiary age renewed with much rrreater force at tn 
As m England, deposits tend to be end of the Cretaceous period and a ; 
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coiopanied by volcanic activity Hbicb Cieece Crete is ISOm long audits 
led to tbo outpouring of the great width vanes between 10 and 35 m 
masses of lava now found in the total area 3 200 sq m The M coast 
Deccan of India Tm great moontald is freely indented theS more regular 
ranges of the United States the there are several islands to K E and 
Cordilleras and the Appalachians & E of which the large t are Dia the 
were elevated at this time 'Vatnisades and Kuphorusi The sur 

The Lower Cretaceous of the United face is mainly mountainous with high 
States is important to the plateaux between the mountains and a 

botanist as yielding the earl eat nower narrow coastal plain except in the S 
ingpUnts other than those of tb pine bphakiadepartment whercthe tiSsnse 
and fir group They occur in the form almost from the water sedge Notable 
of leaves In the Upper Cretaceous mountains from W to L are the 
they are much more numerous Of Madaras rising to 8000 ft Mount 
higher animals reptiles and ^hes pre Kedro the Psilonti group culminating 
dominated in the Cretaceous birds m the famous lilount Ida (8100 ft) 
and mammals were rare Apart from the Lasitbi and the Sitia Mountains 
tho ammonites sea urchins were the The principal rivers are the Metro 
most important invertebrates polipotamo which flois across the 

Of economic products «.oal to the Messara plain the TUtanos and the 
Upper Cretaceous of the United Mylopoumo 

States and Japan and the Lower The island is mwoly composed of 
Cretaceous of the United States metaiaorphic rochs there is strong 
Alaska and New Zealand may be evidence that it was once a part of the 
lacntiosed The chalk is used for Greek mainland and so shares its 
making lime and cement and the geological structure Ilio climate 
Gault clay for bn ks and tiles The though vanable and rsngiog from 
Lower Gieenaand is used sometimes anew os tbe tnousiams to occas osal 
for glass manufacture and may yield scorcbini heat on the plains is healthy 
LuUer s earth and building stone The and in some of tbe towns t ery agree 
' Wealden beds also yield limestone for able Th* cultivation of ohves is the 
buildiug mam occupation and other fruits :a 


CLASalPlCATIOK OP TliC BRITISH CACTtCCOUS 



SoiDcUiiie«|iidsde41at& Upjxir CnUHous. 


Crete large Greek island in theicludug lemons grapes and oranges 
Mediterranean extending in a W-E Ure imporUnt The once flonnshmg 
direction itsAV end is r CO nt 5 ofiailh industry has greatly declined 




Cretaceous System 222 Cretaceous Syster 

At first the deposits laid down in non-marine at the beginning, bo 
this sea were still different in the N marine at the end of the penod, as r 
and S regions In the Yorks and Lines the Boulonnais, at first a part of th 
area a Red Chalk, now well exposed Wcalden '' Lake," the Franco-Belgiai 
at Hunstanton, was deposited, while coalfield, the United States, Jap^ 
over the S area a stiff blue clay, the Australia, and the Cape Province of S 
Gault (q V ), was laid down But soon Africa Throughout the period a de^ 
a pure soft white limestone, the Chalk, sea, known as file Tethys, lay across b 
overspread both regions, stretching Europe and the basin of the p^en 
from Ireland to Russia Recent work Mediterranean Sea, extending E 
has show n that the Chalk was deposited the present Himalayas. The sballowe. 
in fairly shallow', though clear, water, parts of this sea contained peculwi 
not, as formerly believed, in a sea of shells also found in the Cretaceous o 



Europe IQ the Upper Cretaceous After Wills ^ 

considerable depth With temporary the S United States and in the ' - 
shaUow -water periods, this sea went on Indies, indicating a probable sea wu 
deepening in Britain until the Upper ncction Another series of ' 

Chalk penod, after which there was a entirely different, has been 3 

general gradual retreat of the sea the Lower Cretaceous of S 
The Cretaceous of other countries is the Andes, and may indicate a 
often difficult to separate from the connection across the Atlantic he 
Jurassic Tins is the case in Germany, Africa and S Amenca ■ .[j 

the Alps, the PUmalayas, Japan, The N Amencan nonconforrony 
Australia,, and the United States, in the Middle Cretaceous, and the “ , 
the Baltic region beds regarded as similanty of many of the dep«>“j, 
Cretaccons may, in the absence of that time, have been assumed to ^ 
ammonites or belemmtes to prove cate considerable earth movcmci ' 
them such, possibly be of Tcrtiaiy age renew ed with much greater force or 
As in England, deposits tend to be end of the Cretaceous period anu 


Crctue 

nay be dela^•ed until puberty 
.pproacbrd Lohealtby icxxl aa<l ea 
fwwitnent interoperaucc or insanity in 
he faiwi) history favour cretinism 
rhich IS expressed by stunted growth 
isquealcyVQKie unhealthycomplex»n 
hrt> looking skin misshapen limb* 
lat feet and vvactdling gait Tbesgbtl 
IS fairly normal but hearing taste and 
smeti are affected the blood is defiaent 
in hsmoglobiD and the genital ontana 
undev loped Crctinsseldomtivemare 
than 30 jears unless treated treat 
snent '•.hich should be given early cun 
sists of the administration of extract 
oi thyroid gland In carefully regulated 
quantities this has to be continued 
throughout the life of the patient 
The environnent may require to be 
changed and good nutritious food 
given Under these conditions a 
complete cure can be effected 

Crense department m Central 
France bordered V by the depart 
nrotsolladre and Cher S byCorr n 
L by Allier and f*uy do IWme , 
and by Haute \ lenoe The chief' 
livee the Creute rises acu Ffiuen I 
and drams the whcle deportment 
The country ts nountainous but! 
S there are stretches of pasture | 
Tbor sod and damp climate limit 
production and the crops of onts ; 
wheat rye and buckwheat ore too 
scanty even for the inhabitants 
Ca^le horses andsheepaieravxed aiwt 
there IS coal at Ahun Manufactures 
arecarpets curtains woodensboes and 
hats The principal towns are Guerct 
the capital nod Aubusson Area 
5 1C* sq m pop tl931) *07 880 
Crensot, Ij* « town In the depart 
meot oi Sadnc-et I^ite in Central 
Prance It >s » coal and iron district 
and has important Iron and engineer 
ing works Pop (1930) 39 000 
Crevasse seeMouNtAraESRiNo 
Crewe ftohert OfSey Ashburton 
Crewe-UUnes Maigness ot (b I8^j 
British politician and diplomat Lonl 
Li utenant of Ireland ISO^-S Lord 
President of the Council Secretary for 
the Colonies lOOS and Liberal L^der 
in the Lords As Secretary for India I 


S3S Cribbag« 

1010-15 he ftccompanied the Ivintind 
^een thither in 1011 was responsible 
tor the reiflO'- *1 of the capital to D !h\ 
land the reunion of the two Penpals 
Was Ambassador to hran e 10 *-5 
succe^ssfullv handling th Ifuhr dis- 
pute betwreo I ranee and Germany 
Crewe tom in Cheshin ‘’*i m 
N W of Staff ird Onginvlly a small 
village It la now an important railway 
jun tioil with large I jtomotive works 
belonging to the L tl S railway Pop 
(1931) 46 0<11 

Crlbh. lorn (nsi-lfitS) PngU h 
pugilist champion ]SOO-tS"4 was 
only once beaten by Geo N cholls in 
1805 among others he twice def ated 
Jem Ilelcher and tlie negro Mohneux 
Cribbage a card game usually for . 
players &ai i to have be n invented by 
bir John Suckling (IbOd-ld* 1 A full 
pack of 52 cards is used ace always 
countingas 1 court cards all count 10 
(lOth cards) the rest by face value 
[Game cons sts ot ui points scored as 
I made with pegs on a special boa dwith 
la double row of 30 holes on each side 
'and a game hole at each end 
'Each player has > pegs and scores by 
moving then the appropriate number 
of boles from left to right After con 
ptetiog one row (30 pouts) the pegs 
are moved from right to left down the 
inner row after vi)teh one point is 
needed for game tiole If game » 
wade before the opponent has turned 
the corner it is called a fu ek and 
counts double For 3 players a 
tnangular board with 3 Sets of holes is- 
used 

Tbs Dial Six cards are dealt on© 
at a time to each play er andremaioder 
placed face-dow-nwrards on the table 
cut and the top cord of the lower 
port on turned up to act as the fta ter 
It this u a Jack dealer scores S saying 
Tatforhishtils I ach player lays 
2 cards fa e down vards on the table to 
fc xn the e tb after which each in turn 
beginning with the non-dealer or 
pone plays a card face op vards 
at the same tune anno nemg its pip 
.value the object beingto torai various 
Isconng combmatioDS vu Pai s (— 



though attempts arc bong made to 
restore it. There arc no important 
manufactures, but small quantities of 
soap, uine, cognac, and leather are 
produced A number of efforts have 
been made to discover the minerals 
that Crete is behoved to possess, and 
it IS now Icnonn that there are deposits 
of sulphur, lead, and iron, but so far 
little has been done to exploit them 
commercially 

The population, of Greek origin, is 


24 CrfifiniS! 

by Greeks, Romans, Turks, Venetian 
and again by Turks It has been th 
centre of frequent rebellions and 
matter of concern to the Europca 
Powers, oning to the tension cause 
i between Turkey and Greece After 
brief war, in which the Powers mtci 
vened, the island was declared auto 
nomous (IS07), but the King of Grew 
was empowered to appoint the Iligi 
Commissioner, and m 1012 Crcfiu 
members sat in the Greek ParUamcci 



Landing place at Canca 


composed of Christians of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church and Moslems m a 
ratio of c 8 to 1 The total is some 
300,000 The chief towns are Hcrac- 
lion (Candia, 33,000) and Canea 
(20,600) Administration is carried on 
by the Greek Government , the island 
is divided into 4 departments, and 
ranks as a province, with its own 
Governor-General Local government 
is tlirough 80 local divisions, managed 
by a mayor and an elected council 
Crete, the seat of one of the world's 
oldest civilisations, has been occupied 


and the island was formally annexed to 
that country 

For Cretan archajology and art se^ 
iCcEAN Civilisation 

Cretmism, a disease, developed m 
early childhood, due to absence or 
deficiency of the thyroid gland or to 
goitre The disease is universally 
distributed, but is commonest in 
special areas, such as Switzerland or 
Derbyshire People subject to the 
disease, known as cretins, are imper- 
fectly developed m mind and body 
Sometimes the onset of the disease 




Jricket 2*7 Cricket 

>ICC> tavf the rolsng body ot w le««lh the»e wcssurenwBta re 
ticket wherex-cr it is ph^ Their named in force till 1031 when a. 

leadquartert was a ground opened by larger wicket .8 x 0 in waa 

rhos Lord (ITS'-ISS”) which w-ai tntrodacet! for first-class cricket m 
moved twice before Lori s was I ngland and adopted bv many minor 
inallyestabbshedin tSUatSt Johns clubs In \u train hox ever the 
itood The freehold was purchased smaller w-icket has been retained for 
by the Club in IK^ Tlie earbest all classes of cricket 
Ittiown laws of cneket were drawn up The bai is of wtIIdw with a cane 
by the l^ndon Club in 1 •»* and handle (intrtxiuced c made 

revised by the 31 C C In 1 83 lesihent W the insertion of strips of 

T>«CfimeupU}ed^tweeD2t<-anis rubb^ 'fheearliest bxL wcrecurxcd 

II a side on a pitch ^dr long with rather like a broad hnckex sti k The 




Cricliton 220 Crictei 


card') of same denomination), 2 points. 
Pairs Royal, or Prials (3 cards of same 
denomination), 0 points , Double Pairs 
Royal, or Deproils (4 of a kind), 12 
points , Sequences .'1 or more cards in 
numerical order, 1 point for each card 
in the sequence , I tflcens 2 or more 
cards totalling loin face value, 2 points 
("fifteen-two"). Two or more scores, 
ego. pair and a fifteen may be reckoned 
together. The total value of the cards 
played must not e’ccccd 31 , the player 
of the last card which brings the total 
as nearly .is possible to 31 scores 1 
point (the " go ") , if it makes the 
total exactly 31, ho scores 2 Scores 
must be announced as made , e g A 
plays a 4, and says " four ", B plays 
a C, and says " nine " , A follows 
with a 0, says " Fifteen-two," and pegs 
2 points 

When all cards have been placed, 
the value of tlio hands and crib (in- 
cluding the " starter ") is reckoned, 
the crib always belonging to the de,aler 
riie sconng combinations are the same 
as in play, but Sequences may be 
" double," tea duplicate card may bo 
used to form a second " run ", eg a 
2, 3, and 4, with another 4 would m.vkc 
2 sequences or a " double run," 0 points, 
and would also score 2 for tlie pair of 
fours With the aid of the starlet, 
sequences may be triple or quadruple , 
ego run of 3 witli 2 duplicates counts 
15, 9 for tnplo run and 0 for the pair 
royal Duplicate cards may also be 
used in the case of Fifteens , e g o 
court card or 10 and 2 fives count as 
2 fifteens (" Pifteen-four " ), 2 " tenth 
cards" and 2 fives ‘’fifteen-eight," etc 
A Flush, all 4 cards of same suit, scores 
4 , a flush in the enb docs not count, 
unless of the same suit as the starter, 
when it scores 5 A hand containing 
the knave of the starter’s suit scores 
" one for his knob ” 

In Pive-caid Cribbagc, 5 cards are 
dealt instead of 0, 2 being laid out for 
crib The non-dealer on the first hand 
scores 3 ( Three for last) The enb m 
tlus form IS more important than the 
play of the cards 

Crichton, James (c 1601-1584), the 


Admirable Citchlon, Scottish scholar, 
celebrated for Jus cl.assical attainments 
and a rcm.irkablo memory In tin 
disputations which were held m place 
of examinations inhis day, he overcame 
all contestants and proved himself a 
brilliant logician His works include 
several Latin odes of some merit, 
w ntten in Italy, where he lived forsomc 
years He was killed in a street brawl 
Cnchton-Browao, Sir James (l>. 
IStO), English physician, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Royal Institution since 
1880 Has published numerous works 
on lunacy, medical psychology, ner- 
vous diseases, and education He is a 
member of many English and foreign 
medical societies, and was knighted in 
1880 

Cnokct, the English national sum- 
mer g.ime, IS of uncertain origin 
Various forms of game witli bat and 
ball were played dunng the Middle 
Ages, ns shown by drawings m several 
MSS dating from the 13th cent, but 
the name cricket does not seem to 
have been used before the ICth cent 
A game resembling cricket, known aa 
" Hand-in and Hand-out," was barred 
by statute in 1477 

Cricket began to assume its present 
form m the first half of the 18th cent ^ 
and its popularity steadily increased. 
Frederick, Pnnee of Wales, son of 
George 11, died m 1761 through n blow 
from a cricket ball There was a 
cricket club at St Albans as c.arly as 
1000 The most iraport<ant body m 
the early history of cricket, the 
Hamblodon Chib, flourished from e 
1760 till 1791 This little Hampshire 
village, playing its matches on Broad 
Halfpenny Down, near Winchester, 
was c.apablc of defeating "All Eng- 
land," and the fame of such players as 
William Beldham, John Small, and 
" Lumpy " Stevens, had much to do 
with the growing interest taken m the 
game by all classes The earliest 
matches in London were played on the 
Artillery Club ground, P'lnsbury, and 
at AVliite Conduit Fields The Wluto 
Conduit Club was remodelled in 178' 
as the Marylebone Cricket Club < 



Cncktt 

wicket the former counts the balls in 
the over and adjudicates on cases ot 
t b w caught at the wKket sxiA nut 
out at the bowler s end the latter 
decides questions of stum^S and run 
out at the sinkers end The umpires 
cannot give adecL lonunlessappcsled 
to when their decision is final The 
ball must be bowled not thrown or 
jerked Incatlj dsysallbowUngwas 
underhand but rouni-trm 
bowling with tit arm level with the 
shoulder was legali ed in ISlt and 
overarm withthearmraiscdabove 
the level of the shoulder in 1934 

In single snckel a form of the game 
onceverypopu/ar but now practically 
obsolete matches were played bel« cell 
Sides, of from I to 5 Vith less than 
S aside runs could be scored only in 
front of the wicket Only one wicket 
was pitched with a txiwlisg stump 
opposite large enms ol money were 
ottea wagered on the results o( siRcle 
wicket nstebes between prominent 
players 

County Cnckrt The earliest te ' 
corded lotcfcounty match took place i 
ml SO between Surrey aud Middlesex 
but the regular CouMiy CA nOienskip 
was not organised till 19 3 when! 
><ottiAghamrh>re and Gloucestershire 



CuStJ tlr w 


shared first place The 17 fist-class 
counties wuh the dates of furmation 
of the countv dubs are as foUovs 
Derbyshire 1S“0 Kssex 1984.^ {*e 
formedmlS OaodlSSQ) CUmorgaa 


Cricket 

I9$8-fl Clooeestershire 1871 Haiup- 



K.S DalwswuUl 

Nottinghamshire I8a9 ^merset 
1879 Surrey 164S Sussex ISSti 
(re-fonned 1939 and 161 ) Warwick 
shire 1883-4 (re-formed IS3*) 
Worcestershire 1885 Yorkshire 
1883 korkslure has now (including 
1933) been champ on 17 times 
Nottinghamshire 11 Surrey 10 
Lanca-hire 7 Kent and Middtese-c 4 
Cloocestershire 3 and Warwickshire 

The tf mar Count ts Chamfnonsh p 
was first held in 1895 The b uiivrs ly 
War h between Oxford and Cam 
bridge was first held in 18 and has 
taken place annually since I93S 
Cambridge has won 44 matchee and 
Oxford 37 up to 1933 The first 
Cmlfrmeu v Flayers match at 
Lards was played m l^Oo and the 
fixture has been an annual one since 
1919 
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Cnoket 


" popped ” in order to run the batsman ground from a stroke made ruth the 
out The ball is bowled in “ overs " of bat or hand , if he stops witli any part 
C balls each (8 in Australia), from each of his person, except the hand, a ball 

return creases 


Poppmi^} Cl ease 




its 


Leg Glance 


which, in the opinion of the umpire, 
pitches in a straight line between the 
wickets and would have hit the 
stumps (" leg before wicket," or I bur) , 
if he misses the ball, and Ins \vicket is 

putdown by the wicket-keeper with the 

ball, or the ball in his hand, while he 
IS out of his ground, t.e not having his 
bat, or any part of his person, behind 
the popping crease {" siumpeil ^’} , 
while running, the wicket is put down 
before he can make good his 
(“ run out ") , if in playing at the ball 
he hits his own wicket , if he wilfully 
obstructs a fielder, or luts the ball 
twice, except in order to guard h's 
wucket , or if he handles the ball while 
in play The game is controlled by 


Oiac^rajn of Cricket pitch coier Drive 

wjcl'ct alternately The batsman is two umpires, one of whom stands bc- 
out if his wicket IS bowled down , if hind the bowler’s wicket, the other 
the ball is caught before touching the behind the striker at right angles to the 




Crickets *31 

100 CP Mead aod E Hendren | 
140 W G Grace 124 F E | 
Woolley 118 11 Sutclifle 107 aad 

T Hai'V’ard 104 Iq ail classes of: 
cricket G Grace scored 217 
centuries 

Crickets insects resembling grass 
toppers witb long antennx and like 
them producing their famibar chirrup 
by rubbmg their homy fore wings 
together fhey are found alt over the 
world the most familiar British species 
being the bouse cricket common ut 
atchens of old farm bouses and the 
mole cricket which lives in burrows in 
helds and has the lore^legs tbKk and' 
expanded for digging 
Cnekladfl a market town m Wilts 
England on the Thames The Church 
of St Sampson and the Early Foglish 
Church of St Mary have fine towers 
Cncklade was important to Saxon 
times and in the days of Edward the 
Confessor possessed a mint The site 
of the ca- tie is marked only by 
Castle Hill Pop (with Wootton 
Bassett 1631} 11^0 
CneS market town in Perthsh .. 
Scotland on R Earn Its fine position 
and healthy climate have made it a 
health resort Three miles S of the 
town IS Drummood Castle the keep of 
which was built in 1460 bv th« first 
Lord Drummond ancestor of the 
present owner the Eatl of Ancaster 
its gardens are celebrated WoolJeo 
goods are manufactured and there isa 
distillery Pop (19 1) 6800 
Crime Detection Identificabon by 
finger prints was the first and te stati ' 
the most important application of 
saence to the detection of enrae The 
system la scientifi in essence Wause 
It introduces the element of mathe 
mati al accuracy into Identification 
Finger prints are supposed to have 
been utilised by the Chinese for identl 
fication in the 13th cent but there ». 
great doubt about this Long before 
their importance was diKOve^ the 
lines on the fingers had bera noticed I 
They were ciassified by a med cal man 
named Ihirbojela 1813 buttheywere 
not used for Identjfication before 18TJ ' 


Crune Detection 
when Herschcl the real discoverer of 
Ifinger print identification used them 
‘for this purpose in Bengal The dis 
covery was not taken up in England 
until 1880 when Paulds again drew 
attention to the matter b r Ldward 
Henry and Sir Francis Talton deve 
loped the system in its present form 
Finger print identification is con 
sidered infallible the chances of duph 
cation being alike are one in 04 000 
lUions ^casionally cases arise in 
which finger print evidence i rejected 
This isdueonly to the fact that the pnnt 
found on the scene of the crime is too 

tragmeirtaTy to maSceifientiftcatitiri tti 
tain Circumstances alter cases but in 
general it is necessary to show twelve 
to tUteeo points of resemblance be 
tween an i nprrssion found on the scene 
of a crime and a finger print of the 
accused beforeidentitv can be assumed 



lai-ol F gr pr IS. 

But the methods of establ shing 
these points of resemblance increase in 
refinement as time goes on In 191'^ 
Dr Edmond Locard disco ered with 
the help of the microscope an addi 
tional aid to identification 

Along the lines on the fingers and 
palms of the bands are to be found 
'certain minute openings the sweat 
pores If a photom crograph is taken 
lof a finger pnnt these can vf counted 
'and their exact position noted Dr 
Locard discovert that the position 
and the number of the sweat pores m 
a givea area are pecul ar for each indi 
v^nal person 

Tlus discovery is of great value 



€ncket 2 

Test Matches The first Test Match Zealand (first match, 1930), and A 
■between England and Australia was India (first match, 1032) S AMc 
played at Melbourne in 1877, and %von has also played Test matches agains 
by Australia by 45 runs ; the first Australia and New Zealand, and th 
■Test Match in England was played at W Indies against Australia 

Other Records The highest tou 
ever obtained in an innings is 1107 b 
Victoria V NSW in 1026-7 Th 
highest total in a first-class match i 
England is 887 by Yorkshire v Wai 
wicksliire in 1890, and in .mine 
matches 920 by Orleans Club i 
Ridding Green in 1882 The highes 
individual score in first-class cncketi 
402 not out by D G Bradman fo 
NSW V Queensland in 1929-30 
the highest in England is 424 b} A. 0 
Maclaren, Lancashire v Somerset r 
1895 The highest individual scor 
ever recorded in any class of cricket i 





the Oval in 1880, and won by England 
by 5 wickets The next Test to be 
played in England, at the Oval in 1882, 
was w’on by Australia by 7 runs This 
match was the ongin of the mythical 
Ashes, tlie Sporting Times publishing 
an "In Memoriam " notice "in 
memory of English cricket,” which 
stated that " the body would be 
cremated and the ashes taken to 
Australia ” Of 129 matches played 
to 1933 each side has won 51, and 27 
bave been drawn The highest total 
by England is 630 at Sydney, in 1028 , 
by Australia 729 (for G wickets) at 
Lord’s in 1930 Highest individual 
scores are 287 by R E Foster for 
England at Sydney in 1903, and 334 
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by D G Bradman for Australia at 628 not out by A E J Collins 


Leeds in 1930 


junior house match at Clifton CoHeg 


" Test ” matches are also played in 1890 A hundred or more ccnturic 
against S Africa (first match, 1888), m first-class cricket have been scorci 
the W Indies (first match, 1928), New (to the end of 1932) by J B Hobbs 
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(1) A pnnt>f>a.l in t\t fitH dtpi$ the mrarcbn of such scientists as 
the actu^ oflender the person who I’rof Karl Pearson m London have 
with a gnflty tnlention committed or shown Lojahrosos statistics and con 
procur^ the commission of the crime elusions to be highly unreliabie The 

(2) A in rA« ucond dtgfre stud} of cnmmology has given rise to 

IS a person who is present aiding and two nuin schools of thought tlie one 
abetting at the scene of a crime €g regarding the cnmiaal ns such by 
the referee at an illegal fight or a pet nature the other attrihuUtig enme to 
son who keeps watch white another social organisation environment and 
burgles a house educational causes I overly Is an im 

(3) An acftssery htjort til* fact i» t portant factor in crime though its 

personwbo whilenotthechicfactorm lofluenee is not necessanlj bad thus 
a felony nor present at its com it has been found that poor countnes 
mission has actively bel;^ advised such as Hungary Spam etc show 
or influenced the principals comparatively few cases of theft the 

(t) orecsswy e/Xr tkr /art IS one reasonbeingthatwealthismorecvealy 
who knowing that a crime has been distributed while in countnes where 
committed assists tbe cnmioal to extreme poverty exists side by side 
escape iQstice But a wife is not wiUiexUeme wraith the temptabon to 
pnmvhable if she grves such assistance crime is greater Otlier factors to be 
to her irasband taken into account are Iho political 

The classification Is no longer very an I isatoral cooditionr of a country 
important since principals and acces Crimp an agent for supplying sea 
sonea before tbe fact are now sub)ect mra b> decoy or other ihrgal means to 
to the same measure of punishment merchant ships originally eovenng 
while IS the case oi a misdemeanour both the Ssv-> and Army in ths time 
on accessory after the (act u not of tbe pTes»-gangs (ev) This 
ertmissliy responsible at sJl calling usually foUov ed by lodging 

Cnmmolocr treats ot tb« natore and house keepers his been stamped out 
causes of enme The subieet is a by legal enactments in Britain Until 
complicated one berause of the difh recent times it wss widely practised 
culty of placing it upon an exact oo the AN seaboard ol the USA 
sacntific basis NVhat constitutes a wbereltwascall d shanghaiing The 
enme fn one conntry does not ncccs praetKe of cnmping resulted in 
saidy do so in another A^n considerable suSenng as seamen were 
statistics are often misleading when shipped aboard without any guaranteo 
it 13 proposed to compare the incvlcace as to destination or pay In Great 
of enme in say ISM and 10<io one lintam to-day crowri must be signed 
must take into account factors snch as on at tlio Board of Trade office in each 
the increasing ef&tiency oi detection port or through accredited agents 
in tbe latter as compared with tbe Cruun Canal, a ship-canal (con 
former period Further increase in stnicted 1703-1801) cut across the 
population may produce the false im Mull of Kiolyre \re>H hire Scotland 
pression that the incidence of ciime is from Ardnshaig on Loch Fyne to 
greater in 1000 than in 1&50 so that Crman on the bound of Jura It is 
comparative populations must also be Om long by ’f ft broad and there are 
taken into account in comparing IS locks The canal takes vessels up 
statist ca of d fierent per ods Cnnano- to,.0i>tons 

logy owes i« foundation as a separate Crupl Francesco (1810-1901) 
science to CesareLombroso an I talon Xtahan statesman rarticipated m 
Jewish Professor t>i Forensic hledicme toe Sicilian revolution in 184* andthe 
author of L Uowo Dei n^wnte (IS Maaaini conspiracy 1853 and was 
( Cnmmal Han ) The interest of euied going to France and England 
thebookisnowmamly historical since Joining Canbaldi ISbO he oeganised 



Cnminal Law 

in 1033 provide for more intimate co- 
operation between tlie C I D and the 
ordinary police force, and for the 
attachment of detectives at all sta- 
tions 

Cnmmal Law is the law relating to 
offences considered injiinons to tlie 
community as a whole, even though 
they injure indinduals, as m burglary, 
and even though the offence. legall> a 
enme, is not popularly regarded as 
such, e g failure to repair a highway, or 
allowing a chimney to smoke e'cces-l 
sively The object of the law is the 
punishment of the offender, and this 
distinguishes a crime from a tort {qv ), 
in which what is aimed at is compensa- 
tion of the person injured Proceed- 
ings in Crime are termed pi osccutions 
and are conducted in the name of the 
sovereign The King may pardon a 
criminal, but not a civil offence The 
person injured by a crime frequently 
has the right to bring a civil action for 
damages, but, with a few exceptions, 
criminal and civil proceedings may not 
bo brought concurrently The mam' 
principles of English criminal law arc 
as follows 

general principle of responst~ 
biUty IS that a wrongful act has been 
wmmitted with a guilty intention 
This IS expressed by the legal maxim 
actus non facit reuin visi mens sit rea, 

tc the act IS not guilty unless the mind 

IS guilty In some cases the intention 
isimphed.e g every person is presumed 
to intend the natural consequences of 
his act , in others it must bo specific- 
ally proved {see Murder , Burglary, 
etc ) In a few statutory cases no 
intention is necessary, as m certain 
offences against the hcensmg laws 
Certain persons are exempted from 
responsibility 

(1) Children under 7 years of age 
are held incapable of committing a 
crime 

(2) Children between 7 and 14 years 
of age are presumed not to have known 
that they were doing ivrong, but this 
presumption may be rebutted 

(3) An act committed by a lunatic I 
is not a crime if, at the time when it i 
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was committed, the doer did not know 
what he was doing, or, if he did Jcoow , 
it, that it was wrong ’ - ’ 

(1) Drunkenness is not a defence 
unless it amounts xo insanity at the * 
time of the offence, but it may betaken 
into consideration with regard to the 
question of intent in cases where intent 
must be specifically proved 

(5) Coercion amounting to a tlireat 
of immediate death or grievous bodily 
harm will excuse any crime except 
murder 

(C) Married Women • it is a good 
defence in all misdemeanours and most 
felonies, except treason, murder, man- 
slaughter, robbery, to prove that the 
crime was committed by a wife in the 
presence of licr husband and under hiS 
coercion 

(7) Self-defence will excuse a crime 
provided that there was a threat ol 
immediate physical violence, and the 
doer used no more force than ho be- 
lieved to be necessary under the cir* ^ 
cumstances Extreme want of food 
will not justify stealing 

(8) Mistake of fact, but not of law, 
will excuse a enmo if the mistake was 
reasonable, and the facts, if true, would 
have made the defendant’s act innocent. 

Classification of Crimes In Enghsh 
law crimes arc classified as treason, 
felony, or misdemeanour The dis- 
tinction betw'eeii felonies and mis- 
demeanours IS of purely historical 
interest Before 1870 felomes were 
crimes punishable by forfeiture of the 
criminal’s properly, and in most cases 
by death Forfeiture has been abol- 
ished, and the distinction between 
felonies and misdemeanours is now 
unreal many misdemeanours are 
punishable as heavily as, or even more 
heavily than, felonies Crimes may 
also be divided into indictable 
offences, which admit of trial by 
jury, and non-indictable or petty 
offences, which can only be tried 
by a court of summary jurisdiction 
sitting without a jury 

Principals and Accessories Several 
persons may participate in the com- 
mission of a crime 
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(1) <4 principal ««i Iht first iigtC* 
the ftctu^ ofi«Qder the pereon ^<rbo 
with ft goilty intention committed or 
procured the commission of the crime 
(■*) A prtnnpal in iXg steand degree 
is a person vrbo is present aidmft and 
abetting at the scene of a crime e g 
the referee at an illegal fight or a per 
son siho keeps watch while ftnother 
burgles a bouse 

(3J An flffessory te/ort IA« /act w a 
person who while not the chief actor in 
a felony nor present at its com 
mission has actiielT helped advL-^ 
or inHuenced the principals 

(1) Kcreisofy a/><r(Ae/eri IS one 
who knowing that a crime has been 
committed assists the cnmiosl to 
escape luslice But a wife is not 
punishable if she giies such assistance 
to bar (Tusband 

T1 e elaasificatioD Is no longer very 
important since principiis and acres 
aories before the fact are now aub|<xt 
to the same measure of punishment 
while in the case of a misdemeanour 
an accessory after the fact u not 
cnmiAallv responsible at all 

enminoioer treats of the nature and 
causes of crime The subject is a 
complicated one because of the d'di 
cnlty of pUcing it upon an eatet 
scientific basis \that constitutes a 
cnme in one conctry does not neces- 
sarily do so in another Again 
statistics are oltcn misleading when 
it is proposed to compare the incideoce 
of crime in aay J8o0 and IfKH) one 
must take Into account factors such as 
the increasing effciency of detection 
m the latter as compared nth the 
former period Further increase in 
population may produce the false «n 
pression that the tnculence of enme is 
greater in 1000 than m 1850 so that 
comparative populations must also be 
taken into account m comparing 
statistics of diflereot penods Crumno- 
logy owes its foundation as a scyiarate 
Science to CesareLombroso ao Italian 
jewTsh Professor of Forensic Jledi in® 
author of L l/omo Dihnquentt (18761 
( Cruninal Man ) The interest of 
the book is now mainly hwtoneal since 
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the researches of such scientists as 
Prof Karl } earson in I-ondon have 
shown Lombro'ios statistics and con 
clasKms to be highly unreliable The 
study of cnminologv has given rise to 
two main schools of thou bt the one 
regarding the cruninal as such by 
nature the other attributinj, crime to 
social arganisation environment and 
educations! causes loverty is an im 
portant factor in nme thouj^h its 
influence is not nece»sanl> ba I thus 
It has been found that poor countries 
such as flungaiy Spam etc show 
comparatively few coses of tlieft the 
reason being that wealth is more ei eoly 
distributed white in countries where 
extreme poverty evists side by side 
with extreme wealth the temptation to 
mme is greater Other factors to bo 
taken into account arc the pohti al 
and natural conditions of a country 

Cnmp lUi agent fur supplying sea 
men by decoy or othi r ill gal means to 
merchant ships onginallv co ering 
both the Kavy and Army m the time 
of the press gangs [q t > } This 
calling usually followed by lodging 
house keepers has been stamped out 
by legal enactments in Bntam tlntil 
recent Uocs it was widely practiced 
on the \V seaboard of the XI S A 
whereitviascailed shangbaune. The 
practice of crimping resulted in 
ons derablc Buflenng as seamen were 
shipped aboard without any guaranteo 
as to destination or pav In Great 
Ilntaio lo^ay crews must be signtd 
on at the Doard of Trade ofiice in each 
port or thro gh a credited agents 

Crinan Canal, a stup-canal (con 
structed ITD-l-lSOl) cut across the 
Mull of Kmtyre ArgyUshtre Scotland 
from Ardnsha g on Loch Fyoe to 
Crman on the bound of Jura It is 
9 m loag by i it broad and there are 
15 locks The canal takes vessels up 
to 200 tons 

Cmpi, FraBceseo (1819-1901) 
Ital an statesman Participated la 
tbeSicitianrevolutionm 1848 and the 
tUztini conspiracy 1853 ani was 
exiled going to France and England 
Toinisg Canbaldi i860 be oi^asised 



Crispin, St 
the e\pccIilion which captured Sicilj 
and mvnded Rome He btcanio 
Italian Minister of the Interior, and 
effected tjic accession of Humbert I 
as king of a united Italy, with Itomc as 
capital As Prime Jlmtsfer, 1887-Dl, 
he cshiblishod Italy’s place in the 
Triple Alliance, and introduced internal 
reforms IVemier again m 180.1, lie 
suppressed disorder, but resigned after 
the It.ahaii defeat at Adowa, Ab\s- 
sinia, in 180(1 

Crispin, St., a saint about whom 
nothing IS known but the legend that 
with his brother Cnsfniiian, he gave 
ui) his property in Rome .and sup- 
ported hiinsclf as a shoemaker until 
he was martyred under the Emperor 
Maximilian Ihe brotlicrs are the 
patrons of shocinaKors , their d.iy is 
Oct 25 

Criticism, in the arts, is the .act of 
judging and estimating correctly tlic 
qualities of a work of art A work of 
art hero means any m.inifestation of the 
Fine Arts, whether it be a building, .a 
piece of sculpture, a picture, a music,al 
composition, or a poem Literary 
criticism deals with every kind of 
literature, m prose and m verse 

In a sense all criticism is parasitic, 
since a critic cannot exist as such 
without a work of art on which to 
fasten, though an .irtist can exist 
without a critic But each helps the 
other The artist provides estimable 
but otherwise unemployed individuals, 
both of his own and of future genera- 
tions, with a me.ans of livelihood The 
critic, by applying the canons of con- 
temporary taste to his examination of 
a work of art, restrains the artist and 
prevents him from running wild , while, 
by a judicious use of unofficial adver- 
tisement, he draw's the attention of Uie 
world to the .artist's work TJio good 
critic also helps to mould the taste of 
the world which vaguely appreciates j 
but docs not understand a work of art, ! 
though the power of criticism m this' 
respect IS usually much exaggerated 

Having seen that artist and critic 
help each other, it is necessary to find 
out what IS the duty of the critic 
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TIic plain man may admire a landsc-spc 
of Claude Lorraine, a portrait of 
Romney’, or a sculpture of Rodin, and 
! s,ay no more about it If he is inquisi- 
tive as well .as pkun. he wall probably 
ask himself why he lias this astliefic 
spasm It IS llio business of the critic 
to tell him I he very’ fact of his having 

made Uic judgment “I like this" has 
turned him into something of an ele- 
mentary critic Othenuso ho would 
have gartd on the inios-terjiicce with 
unstemg eyes .and it would have had 
no .Tisthctic effect on him whatever 
But, having t.aken the first step m 
criticism, he must let Jus siibsoqacnt 
footsteps be guided by someone who 
h.is in.ide a long study of the subject 

'IIic artist, as wc liave seen (sec Akt) 
lias taken his subject to pieces (analy- 
sis) and put It togetherngam (syntJiesn>) 
in his own way, thcreffiy ci eating some- 
thing new in his work of art. Tlie 
critic has first to repeat this process m 
his own mind and then to find out and 
unravel the’ art which the aitlst has 
concealed It may bo objected tlm^ 
tins is a very futile process Why’, it 
may be asked, when an .artist has taken 
all tJio trouble to hide his genius in his 
w'ork, should someone else, who pos- 
sibly cannot draw a line or sing a note, 
go to tile trouble of routing it all out 
again ? nic answer is that the critic 
cannot understand the work properly 
unless ho goes through this mental 
process, and, unless he understands, ho 
has no business to pose as an artistic 
lawgiver 

liavmg reached, as it were, tlio 
kernel of the subject, the critic noiv 
remembers that there are a number of 
laws or rules of composition, whetlier of 
writing, of painting, of sculpture, or of 
any of the other fine arts 

The histoiy of these laws is very ex- 
tensive The founder of literary 
criticism was Aristotle, who laid down 
ccrhiin laws to which a work, if good, 
had to conform. If it violated them it 
was to that extent bad and not a work 
of art Some of his laws are admitted, 
even to this day, to be universally 
true It IS impossible here to trace 
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the historiMj development of criticism notet of the soprano In the Mad 
Of to do more than mentjon the namea Scene were of amaring purity Logic 
ol Longmns Horace and QutntUian aliy therefore the highest poasible 
By the 18th cent in France and Tog praise of a violin plater is to ieave out 
land the laws of cnticism had become the hnman voice altogether and to 
hidebound The romantic revolution compare his tone directly to that of a 
u the ]0th cent has led to the artistic flute When metaphor and simile 
freedom of the present day In which have been worn Uircadbare the cntie 
people otherwise intelligent think takes refuge in wonls and phrases that 
they can do without laws altogether happen at the moment to be fashion 
The critic then having remembered able 
his laws be they few or many pro All these failings obscure the fact 
ceeds to apply them to his subject and that there is a verv definite place in the 
the work of ait IS judged by the extent world of art for criticism in its con 
to which it conforms or clashes with structive as well as in its destructive 
these laws AslheViotkvriUprobaWj aspect Acute constructive criticism 
violate more laws than it observes the such as that of Wordsworth or Cole- 
criticisra is almost certain to bo ridge and toalcs erextent of Ifuskin 
adverse To such an extent is this so tan help the artist to produce Vxrtter 
that the very word critical nsuafly things and so make the world more 
implies adverse cnticism There m beautiful Me no longer live in an age 
another reason for the prevalence of in which a I heidias an Ictmus or an 
adverse cnticum The artist Is Apelles could produce a masterpiece 
always in advance of hw parasite without the aid of a entic See afro 
The artist racing ahead executes Ltreiuitv Otincisst 
aomethlngnew andthecntic panting Censufl/i tier the works of Matthew 
aftet htsi comet upon the uniamiliat Arnold fohn RutVm Sainte Beuve 
Me finally come to the matter of Anatole I ranee M alter Pater The 
criticism Ifow does the critic criti /ivgroptia Liierana of Coleridge and 
cisn} He says that the idea IS new (or the Laekeen oi Lessing should also 
old] that the treatment IS onginal (or be mentieeed 
threadbara] and that the srstbetic Cnboim Higher the modem 
laws have been followed (or ignored) critical study ol the contents of tie 
But tbu u cot enough for him He is Bible as distinguished from ordinary 
obliged (so he thinks) to clothe hts textual cnuci m It discusses the 
judgments la a guise that is all but credibility and authenticit) of the 
unintelligiblo to the plain man who is wntjogs and their general value The 
waiting to be instructed lie cannot term has come to be associated with 
resist the temptation to use metaphor attacks on the val dity of the Scrip* 
The metaphor he uses comes almost lures as evidences of Christianity 
Invariably irom another of the fine Croatia SlaTOnla, tte Tucosoavia 
arts Thus in cnticUmg a bnUdiog Pan Siavisu 

he admires Its rhythm borrowing from Crochet, a knitting with a hooked 
music and poetry though only euspen ne^e and cotton or thin wool 
sionbridgesandloftybuildingsiiketbe ChtiD stitch (Fig 1) is really tho 
FiSel Tower (which moves 4 tt at the foundation of all crochet developing 
top) have any movement at all. In into the two mam stitches— double 
music he conplxins that the execu (Fig } and treble (F g 3) The stitches 
tant lays on tus brush too telck m in Irish crochet are the same but are 
painting that the symphony ol half worked over a padding of coarse 
tones IS somewhat exotic vVIiere be thread AU the small motifs are done 
Is cemtent with ainule he will tell ns separately and then jomed by a fill 
that a violinist s tone had almost a lag a net of fancy chain stitch 
human note and that the flute tike Doable crochet over the padding is 
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more ubiual for the motifs, the padded 
treble is used only for the stems and 
petals of the tloiier motifs 

Fine cotton crochet lace is a clever 
a^angement of the groups of double 

W more usual 

backgrounds for these laces are filet 
and lacets F,ht is really separate 

treble either side (sec ric 4 ) a Umf 
background is made bj /chain, miss 2 
1 double crochet 3 chain, miss 2 1 

an^d 1 following row is G chain 

and 1 treble over the treble of the 

(pT°gT “ rows 

(t Jg o) Jfany patterns can bo made 
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RHtherford (1800- 
rvi41, Scots novelist, previouslv V mm 
ister, wrote numerous stories in Scottich 

(1893), The Ulao Sunhonnet (mi) 

Of ?hf 

Crocodtha which includes ^^“"the 
alligators (ye), the caimans, and the 
(y v ) Crocodiles are found 
and A tropical Asia, Africa 

and America, and bury their eggs .n 
the sandy banks, leavmir them fn I 
hatched by the sun earn “ ' 


the water’s edge, waiting for aniinak ' 
or human beings to come to dnnk 
1 here are several species, perhaps 
the most dangerous to man being the 
estuarine crocodile, wdiich is found from 
the Bay of Bengal to the Fiji Islands, 
and often quite far out at sea It 
may reach a length of 30 ft , and has 
been known to attack and overturn 
small boats 

Crocoite, sec Chromium 
Croesus [KRt'ses], lastKmgof Lydia, 
COO— 64C B c Conquered Ionia, and 
became an ally of Sparta Joined 
with Nabonidus of Babylon to oppose 
Cyrus of Persia, but was overthrovn 
by him at Sardis Many stones of his 
fabulous wealth were current _>n 
Greek legend 

Crofter, a peasant fanner of fhd 
Highlands of Scotland Crofters share 
certain rights of common pastnre 
while owning arable land mdividuallf 
The rights may bo traced back to on 
early clan system 

Croix de Guerre, French and Bel , 
gian military decorations instituted m 
1015, given to members of the forces 
on land, sea, orm the air for conspicuous 
bravery Both the French and Bd 
gian decorations are restricted to those 
mentioned in dispatches 

Croker, John Wilson ( 1 780-185 <)- 
politician and author, thought to haw 
been the first to apply the mis® 

" Conservative " in politics, was Sewe-' 
tary to the Admiralty (1800-30), hw 
opposed Peel's repeal of the Com La)?“ 
and the Reform Bills of 1832 1® 
Parliament he became an enemy " 
Macaulay, who revenged liimseH oy 
attacking Croker’s greatest work, h» 
edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnso'’ 
(1831) pfe also wrote the 
article m the Quarterly lievtcw on 
Eudymion (1818), and essays on tne 
history of England and France 

Oromagnon Race, see ARTirt*® 
RQlogy (Physical). i, 

Cromarty, Sr"H'‘=r> and nam* 
station on the 
Firth 


Cromarty, Scottish port and na'“ 
ition on the S sliorc of Croniany 
The sheltered Firth, capah 


vorous, and are particulariv The sheltered Firth, capawo 

from their habit of lying hiddef near accommodating the largest vessd . 

/lug Jiiaaen near was an important naval base in tke 


^mt 

NoflJ A\ar There are local hahencs i 
lut the holiJay traffic anti naval work I 
ivc moat employment I’op 1100 | 

Creme Jocn (I'CS-IS**!) English 
indacapc painter waa the ion ol a 
loor Norwich weaver and was appren 
iced asa tx>} to a honse-pamter For{ 
elaxatioR he painted signboards and 
nadc sketch's nntil a friend obtained 
or him a post as drawing m-istrr He 
vaa the real founder of the Norwich 
ichool of painting and b^me Pre-j 
iident of the Norwich Society of I 
\rtisU on its foundation in ISOS ' 
\lthough he £rst exhibited lo ihc 
Ncademy in 160S hia work was shown 
mainly in his native town most of it 
mnsistmg of paintings of the aur 
rounding countryside Examples may 
be studied at the Kational Callery 
London where his VousrAo/d ffeoM 
nea Afont'icA shows at its best his 
faithful adherence to nature His 
watercolours of Norfolk scenes have 
definitely established hii reputation as 
one of the dnest English landscape 
paiDten Ilis etchings have the sane 
qnalites He is generally known as, 
' Old Crome in order to distinguish 
him from h s son John Bemay 
Crome (1<9{ Idt } bis assistant also 
a landscape painter of considerable 
merit ' ho is tepresented at the Tate 
Cremer Eve^ Baring lit Earl ot 
(1841-1917} British ststesrnan Secre* 
tary to the Viceroy ol India (187*^) 
as commissioner of the Egyptian 
Poblic Debt (1877-0} and Ccmtioller 
General he reorganised the finances of 
the State Acted as Agent and 
Consul General in Egypt (1883-1007} 
further ng Egyptian education imga 
tion etc Through bis efioris to 
gethcr with Kitchener e victory at' 
Omdurman (1808) ^e Sudan ' 
restored, to Egypt and Britain 

man of Dardanelles Inquiry i 

son 1916 Author of Jl/odcm Eeypfl 
(1008) and /tneient aitd tfodera Im I 
perfafism (IQIO) I 

Cromlech, set Stone Age 
C rompton, 6affinel(1783-182<} Eng 
hsh inventor of the spinning mulo (c I 
1779) was himself a spinner He I 
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opened a factor> which failed and all 
h« received for bis epoch making in 
vention was some ^60 until in 1812 
he was granted £^000 by Parliament 
tMlhthis he built up a new business as 
bleacher spinner and merchant but 
as again unsucccs-ful 
Cromwell. Oliver (1593-185%} Lord 
ftrrtector of the Commonwealth of 
England Son of a Huntingdon 
fanner related to Th mas Croniiiell 
minister of Heniy VIU cousin ol 

I ohn Hampden Elected M I for 

luDtin^on 
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commanded 

the cavalry under Essex st Edgchill 
1042 and as colonel 1043 organ sed 
bis Ironsides WithFairfax.hecom 
manded the cavalry under the Earl of 
blancbestcr defeating the Hoyalists at 
WiDceby and recovering Lincoln 
ILs next victory was at Marstoa 
Moot 1644 Disputes between Crom 
wells party and Manchester and the 
Scottish Presbyterians enabled the 
King to reach Oxford The New 
Model army however was organised 
1046 with Cromwell as lieutenant 
general At Naseby 1645 Charles 
and Rupert were routed andCromnell 
sprat a year reducing strongholds tdl 
Oxford surrendeted 1646 In the 
quarrel between the Army and Pat! a 
meat 1647 Cromwell sided with the 
Army As head of the Army Council 
be o^red terms to Charles but follow 
ing the King s flight to Cansbrooke 
he forced t^rhament to cease all 
negotiat ons In the second Civil 
, War Cromwell defeated the Royalists 
lat Preston 1648 and joined the In 
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more iisu.il for the motif*;, (he p.nilded 
tnble IS used onh for the stenii and 
pehtls of the flower niolifii 

I me cotton tiochet Hco u.> a clevw 
nrrnnecmcnt of the j’roiipn of double 
ami trebk stitches The more nsu.il 
brcht;ronnds for tho'c l.tcc» arc filet 
and Intcts I'llet ts retlK sep into 
meshes formed by 2 chain with a 
treble cither side {see I it; 4 ) \ lacet 

bacltgroiiiid is made In 1 chain, miss 2 
1 double crochet, I) chain, miss 2. I 
treble, and tlio follow me row is f! chain 
and I treble o\er the treble of the 
previous row Hi peal these 2 rows 
(I ig 5) Mans patterns can be m idc 
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rjc 5. 


on these 


by blocks of 
backgrounds 

Samuel Rutherford (1800- 
•tyi-J), beats novelist, previously a mm- 
istor, wrote numerous stones in Scottish 
nstvf^ Stichil Minister 

Sunbonnei ( 1894 ) 
The Grey Man ( 1890 ), and 7 he Moss 
Troopers ( 1912 ) Ho was a member 
of the Kail} ard School (^ v ) 

Orooodde, the typical representatis-c 
of the Reptiles (qv) of the order 
Crocodiha, which includes also the 
alligators (ye), the caimans, and the 
ghanals {q v ) Crocodiles arc found 
in the rivers of tropical Asia, Africa 
and America, and bury their eggs in 
the sandy banks, leasong them to be 
hatched by the sun They are carni- 
vorous, and are particularly dangerous 
from their habit of lying hidden near 
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the w, iter's edge, svalting forjuiiaJh 
or human Iwings to come to onni 
Till re arc sev wal species, pit'er 
the most dangerous to man iRinfi 
estuarine crocodile, which is found fre"* 
Uie Bay of Bengal to the i'lji I^i’cr*, 
and often quite far out at sci if 
mat reach a length of 90 ft , and iiM 
b„en known to attack and overtunv 
rinall boats 

Crocoitc, see CtiROMiusr 

Crms us I K n E 's t js j , 1 ast Ktngol b) 

500-.') 16 lie Conquered Ionia, aao 
became an .all} of Spart.a Joai"a 
with K.ibonidns of Bab>lon to opjKW 
C}rus of Persia, but was overthrO''? 

b} him at Sardis M.any stones of w- 

fabulous wealth were ciirrcnt ja 
Greek legend ,, 

Crofter, a pcas.ant fanner u* ^ 
Highlands of Scotland Crofters sMir 
I certain rights of common pasfw' 
j while owning .vrabic land inditidualh. 
The rights may be traced back to an 
carl} clan system „ , 

Croix do Guorre, French ami 
gian inihtar}’ decorations mstitutoJ 
1915, given to members of tlio 
on land, sea, or m the air for conspiou?".* 
bravery Both the Frcncli and 
gnn decorations arc restneted to those 
mentioned in dispatches 
Crokor, John Wilson (1780-W^’^ 
politician and author, thought to lia^ 
been the first to appi} tlic 
" Conservative " in politics, was Seo^r 
tary to the Admiralty (1809-30), h« 
opposed Peel's rcpe.al of the Com lA'w 
and the Reform Bills of 1832 I® 
Parliament he became an cnemv o ^ 
hlacanlay, who revenged himself 
attacking Crokor’s greatest work, h«; 
edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnsoi ‘ 
(1831) He also WTote the fa®®® 
article in the Quarterly Jlcviewon ® 

Giiriyinion (ISIS), and ess.ays on the 
history of England and France 
Cromagnon Race, see Anthro- 
pology (PlIVSICAI.) , 

Cromarty, Scottish port and na^* 
station on the S shore of Cromary 
Firth The sheltered Firth, capable 
of accommodating tlio largest vessels, 
was an important naval basd in th® 
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\ otld W ar Tliere are local fiahene# : 
lut the holiday traffic and naval work 
■ive most employment Pop 1 100 
Crome, John (176S-1S 1) English 
andscapc painter was the son of ft 
xjor Norwich weaver and was appren 
:iced as a boy to a honse painter For 
elaxation he painted s gnboards and 
nade sketches until a tnend obtained 
'or him a post as drawing rnaater He 
liras the real founder of the Norwich 
ichool of painting and b^me Ihe- 
sident of the Norwich Society of| 
Artists on its foundation in 180S 
dlthcugh he first exhibited in (he 
Academy in ISOO his work was shown 
mainly in his native town most of it| 
consisting of pa ntmgs of the . . 
fonndiTig countryside Examples may I 
be studed at the National Gallery 
London where his ilmsehM /from 
near NenineA shows at its best bis 
faithful adherence to nature His 
water<olours of Norfolk scenes base 
definitely establ shed his reputation as 
one of the finest Caglish landscape I 
painters Hit etchings have the same 
qualiti's He is generally known as 
^ Old Crome in order to distinguish 
him from his son John Bwiay 
Crone (1 94 184 ) hit assistant alsoj 
a landscape painter of considerable; 
merit, who is represented at the Tate I 
Cromer Evelht Baring Itt Earl oil 
(1941-1917) Ontish ttatesman Sccro*| 
tary to the Viceroy of India (1878-8) ! 
as commissioner of the Egyptian 
Public Debt (1877-9) and Controller 
General he reorganised the finances of 
the State Acted as Agent and 
Consul General in Egypt (1883-1907) 
furthering Egyptian education imga , 
tion etc Through his efforts to- 1 
gethcr with Kitcheners victory at I 
Omdurman (1898) the Sudu ~ 

restored to Egypt and Ikitaio r. 

man of Dardanelles Inquiry Comnm 
Sion 1918 Author of Aloitm Egypt 
(190S) and Ancunt and Modem dm 
fmaltsM f]910> 

Cromle^ tee Stohb Acs 
C tomiiton.GamneI(l783-l8 7} Eng 
lish inventor of the spinning mule (c 
1779) was himseli & spinner 


(Cornwell 

opened a factory which faded and all 
be received for his epoch making in 
vention was some {fiO until in 181'* 
he was granted /SCiOO by Parliament 
\tiththis he built up a new business as 
bleacher spinner and merchant but 
again unsuccessful 

.romveeU. Oliver 

Protector of the L- 

England Son of a Huntingdon 
farmer related to Thomas Cromwell 
minister of Henry \ HI cousin of 
John Hampden Elected &1 1 for 


power and 
promoted 
the raising 
of forces for 
Parliament 
against the 
King He 
commanded 
the cavalry under 

and as colonel 1843 organ sed 
bis Ironsides IS ith Fairfax, he com 
manded the cavaliy under the Earl of 
AUndcster defeating the Royalists at 
Winceby and recovenug Lincoln 
His next vetory wm at Marston 
Moor 1814 D sputes between Crore 
'ells party and Manchester and the 
Scottish irtsbytenans enabled the 
King to reach Oxford The New 
Model army however was oiganiscd 
1815 with Cromwell as lieutenant 
general At Niseby 1845 Charles 
and Rupert were routed and Cromwell 
spent a year reduc ng strongholds till 
Oxford surrendered 1818 In the 
quarrel between the Army and Parlia 
ment 1847 Cromwell sided with the 
Amy As head of the Army Council 
heofleredtermstoCharles but follow 
tag the King's flight to Cansbrooke 
be farced f^rliamcnt to cease all 
negotiabons In the second Ci -il 
kVar Cromwell defeated the Royalists 
at Preston 1848 and joined the In 



at EdgehiJl, 
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dependents in driving out the Preshj'- 
tcrian majority from Parliament 
(Pride’s Purge) Controlling Parlia- 
ment and the Anny, Cromwell now 
brought the King to trial After the 
latter's execution, Cromwell, having 
reorganised the Army and Navy, 
crossed to Ireland, subdued Drogheda, 
Wexford, and the se,a-coast (1040-CO), 
Charles 11, proclaimed long, opened 
his campaign in Scotland with Leslie, 
1G50 But Cromwell defeated 
Leslie at Dunbar, and Charles at 
Worecster, 1051, thus ending the Civil 
Wars. 

Hampered by the Long Parliament, 
Cromwell dismissed it, 1002, but the 
succeeding " Bare bones Parliament” 
was a failure, and he ruled as a die- 



Oliver Cromwell's House, LIy 


tator A Council of State was now 
formed, with Cromwell as Lord 
Protector (Dee 1 05.3) , Peace was made 
With Holland, 1054, and Cromwell 
strove to carry out reforms in the 
Church, law, morals, and education 
With Blalcc, ho built up the Navy 
Jamaica was captiirccf from the 
Spanish, 1050, and Dunkirk, 1058 
But his foreign policy on behalf of 
Protestantism in Europe was a failure 
Yet England’s prestige av.as at its 
height, and in 1057 Parliament peti- 
tioned Cromwell to become King 
The army’s opposition, however, led 
him to refuse the title Peace with 
Spam was in sight when Cromwell 
died, at the height of his power, 1658 


A vivid picture of Cromwell is given in 
Scott’s Woodstock 1 

Cromwell, Richard (1026-1712), 
Lord Protector of England. .Serveo 
under his father, Oliver Ctomwcll, 
the Parliamentaiy- Army, was M.P 
1054—0, but lived most of his time m 
the country He wa.s quite unprc' 
pared for office when ho succeeded to 
the protectorate, 1068, and the Army 
forced Ins resignation, 1059 Aftertbe 
Kcstoration he left for the Continent; 
he returned to England, ICSO, ana 
died at Cheshunt 

Cromwell, Thomas (c 1485-1610),. 
Earl of Essex, English administrator 
was Wolsoy’s agent in the dissolution 
of the smaller moiiastenes, 1626 As 
secretary and chief minister to Henry 
VHI, ho directed the divorce proceed 
mgs against Catherine of Aragon. 
Aiming at absolute power for the King, 
he promoted the Act of Supremaoy, 
1634, and the Acts of Reformation 
against the Church, 1632-9 Raised 
revenue by suppressing monasteries, 
1635 Created Earl of Essex, 1640 
He negotiated Henry’s marriage with 
Anne of Cltves, and soon ,aftcn\.ardstt'as 
charged with treason, and executed 
Cromn, A. J, (6 1890), doctor and 
novelist He leaped into fame witn 
Hatter’s Castle m 1931, this being 
followed by 7 hree Loves (1932) and 
Greiiflf Cflimiy (]0'L3) 

Cronjo, Piet Amoldus (1840-19H), 
Boer general Led the Transvaal in' 
surrtction, 1880, and besieged Potcliw- ' 
stroom in the first Boer War, 1881. 
He forced the Jameson raiders fe 
surrender, 1800, and in the second 
Boer War besieged Kimbcrlcj’, and 
repulsed the British at Magerefontem, 
1800 Captured at Paardeburg, 1000, 
he was sent as a prisoner to St HelcM. 

Cronos [kronos'], m Greek mytW' 
logy, son of Uranus (Heaven) and Go 
(E,arth) He became ruler of his Titan 
brothers By Rhea (Cybele) he had. 
SIX children, of whom Zeus (Jupden 
alone survived, for Cronos swallowed 
the other five (Pluto, Neptune, Vc3^< 
Ceres, and Juno) to avoid being de- 
tlironcd by them Jupiter ultimately 
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overthrew him and caused him to I 


disgorge the five gods and goddesses 
^^ith the aid of the Cyclops they 
finally after as age long v,ar defeated 
Cronos and the Titans arid cast them 
down into Tartarus 

Crookes Str Wdliatn (l832-iai«) 
English physicist He made many 
discovenrs m physics and chemisUy 
Including that of thallium v ) 18S1 
and of new elements IQ gaclol nite(ge ) 
He is famous for hu postulation of a 
fourth state of matter as a result of 
his researches on the discharge of elec 
tndty through highly rarefied gases 
He invented the spinthariscope {1008) 
the Crookes Tube a ga filled h. ray 
tube etc Crookes was knighted m 1897 
and appointed to the Order of Ment la 
1010 Sie also Atom Isotopes 
Crops. The principal crops of Great 
SnUm and Ireland in IS 9 and 1931' 
were as shown on page *44 

Croqnd (Er Croc m crook ) a 



and yellow always plaj^ m that 
order— ore struck with wooden mallets 
through 6 hoops and against one peg 


Croanettes 
I m a prescribed order as shown in thi. 
diagram Fonnerlv two pegs were use 1 
The All England Croquet Club \Vim 
Uedoa was formed m 1S88 and the 
first open meeting heldintl'esameyear 
After c 1880 the prpulanty of 
croquet eufleted severely owing to the 
spread of lawn tennis but it revived 
when an improv^ form of the game 
svaa introduced c 18!}4 The Croguft 
Atiocuilton was formed in 1890 with 
Its headquarters at llochamptun 
A troguel ground should be 3i> ids 
long liv 28 yds wide the balls arc 
madeof boxwoodorcompositiOR 3tin 
in diameter and 15~10} or m weight 
the malUts may be of anvsizc or weight 
The hoops are 1 in high and 31-4 in 
wide (inside measurement) 

I The game may be played by 2 or 4 
[players 2 ilayrtsusing 2ballseach 4 
lllavers I coll each Each player in 
'turn starts from baulk an area 3 ft 
wide aloog the boundary U.hmd the 
1st boop an 1 continues until he fails 
to make a point i* pass through a 
boop or strike a peg in the correct 
order ortostnko ( roquet ) another 
ball m pUy wuh bis own He then 
takes croquet by placing hiS own 
ball m cootact with the roqueted 
ball and strikes it with his mallet m 
such a way that both balls arc moved 
after which he is entitled to anotb r 

The progress of each ball is marked 
by a cl p of corresponding colour at 
taclwd to tha boop or peg which has to 
betakenneTt NSlien a ball has passed 
through the Ust hoop it is called a 
r<M> r On stnking the final peg the 
rover is out of the game Former 
l> the player was then reduced to one 
turn snth the remaining ball and it 
was therefore not advisable to let one 
ball become a rover before the 
:Other had nearly reached the same 
poiat Vow however two turns are 
permitted with the remaimng ball 
Croqaettes (crokb tsI a savoury 
I multure of meat fowl fish cheese nut 
! egg etc bound together with a sauce 
! U en coated with egg and breadcrumbs 
and fried 
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Crop 

Acratgr 

1 Prcduce (his) 

lOJO 

1931 

IDiti 

1911 

Whf^t *1 . 

Barhy > 

Oats J 

I’otatocs 1 

Turnips > . 

Mangoltlsj « 

Ha> 

C,OM,5or 

3,S70,S73 

3,800,514 

6.359,1 Si -I 

3.r.9b,318 "I 
1,116,64* 

1.305.000 
1,529.0<W 

3.253.000 
8,871, (WO 

10.433.000 
7,403,ni8i 

12.165.000 

1,031,000 

954,000 

2,Cu8,«» 

5 781,000 
16,203,(^0 
6101, C« 
11,955,000 
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MtUton quarters 


Crop 

v-i SR 

i VJ>Ji ] 

1 .. . ‘ 

Vrtltfh } mptre 

Wal 

Wheat 

1 

120 

■H 

312 

m 

Maize 

20 


20 


Oats 

no 


DO 

421 

lUe ; 

loo 



383 

Barley 

36 

■Ml 

28 1 

377 


OriicR Crops 
ThoMsan4 tons 


Crop Prtnctpat Producttts Countrus Totol 



fVSSK 

3.S00 


Dcct Supar 

» < Germany 

1,600 

8,760 


tuS A 

1,100 


rBntish India 

3,900 


Cane Sugar « 

-(Cubi 

2,7C0 


tPuteb n Indies 

2,450 

17,000 

Cocoa 

Gobi Coast 

220 

550 

Cotlee - . 

/Brazil 

(Columbia 

700 

X8D 

1,600 


fUS A 

3,600 


Cotton • . 

4 Oiiita 

000 



(India 

720 

5,900 

linseed , . • 

^AfRcntina 

2,100 

725 

8,900 


fUSSR 

61.000 


Potatoes • • 

■{ Germany 

41,000 



(Poland 

31,000 

200,000 

Kicc » • • 

f India 

51,000 


< Cbma 

46,000 



(japan 

15,600 

130,000 

Rubber , • 

J Malaya 

455 

800 

(Dutch E Indies 

JCO 

So> a Beans • 

Manchuria 

5,200 

7,000 

Tea • • 

f Chinn 

400 


« *< India 

177 



(Ceylon 

110 

810 

Tobacco • « 

rus A 

730 


* -{ India 

630 



Lussr 

135 

2,300 
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Sknmp {TOtufiut 

1 oz fTiirpinne | 

1 oz flour 

) pint fish itock Or tnilk 
6 oz pec cd ibrimps 
Ancbovj essence 
Cgg and breadcrumbs I 

Make a aaucr b> adding four to! 
tn«U«l margarine andgradualii rear ’ 
ing an the milk Cook for a few 
minutes Add a liUJe arct)ov> 
essence abrmps and seasoning I 
Spread out on a plate to cool wbcol 
coIdcutintoQorSpcces andformioto 
eork shapes coat vntb epg and brea 1 ' 
crumbs Fry In deep fat and dram 
Crot« (Hindu Aarw) 100 lakh 
M 10 miaions cf rupees written 

^ 1 00 00 000 and vmrti ^orOtiOl 

ad^cd as tbe symbol nl the^ 
umtiau rebeion (n contmemofatmn ©1 
tn« death of Jesus Chrut by cron 
Iwion It wasnotoflieiAily used h 
tmbi (he time o! the Imnerir 
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Crou-tUlcb 
ConsUnUne Crosses of various kinds 
were used for oroaTneotation m earliest 
historic tunes in luding the tau cross 
and the crux antita The sal ire tho 
Maltese crews and the cross patA: are 
frei|aeiiUv emjlovcf in licrallry Tlie 
I astern Orthodox C-liur h uses a cross 
With t«ro hofitont 1 bars The Celtic 
cross «Uh a circl roun) the top is 
(oun 1 Ireqiientiv in Ireland an 1 bcot 
land often elaboratciv carved 

CroasblU. a birt akin to the finches 
(fv) distinguished bv the tips of the 
uppre and k wer beak being tongated 
and crossed thus {tovilmg an imple 
ment suitable for extracting th s'cds 
of the fir<c>ne Var ©us specim oveur 
Europe Asia and \ Auirnca 
Crossbow a weapon projection an 
arrow «r holt by means of a heavy 
bow inousted on a siovk similar to 
that of a musket The bow was ren 
dered taut by a lever or mechtnieat 
wiodiDi, appiratuv The crossla w wa 
most contmuiilv used in th« 1 th and 
13th cents tKrugh a fact ter form 
ontmued m uve much lunger and 
de eloped into the ar lu bus (j v ) 

Cross brndisg zee Cattls 
C rosse. <«« bAcaossa 
CrotS*stlteh. a simple (mbnodery 
tit worked on linen or canvas or 
«s a background used in tho ta^iestry 
embro Ivr s Half-cross stitch is tba 
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name given to the stitch half finished 
(Fig 1), and gives a thinner and lighter 
surface to the design than the full 
cross-stitch (Fig 2) 

Crossword, a popular form of puzzle 
usually comprising a square or rec- 
tangle divided by horizontal and 
vertical lines into small squares A 
common form is the square with 15 
small squares on each of its sides, or 
226 small squares altogether Each 
of the small squares, when not filled 
up or cancelled with a " stop,” must 
ultimately contain a letter of the 
alphabet, forming part of a word 
Most of these letters form part of two 
different words, one running across, 
the other downwards The beginning 
of each word in the diagram is num- 
bered, the number corresponding v ith 
that of the appropriate “ clue " 
Attached to the puzzle is a set of 
" clues," from which the solver has to 
deduce the words In some forms of 
crossword puzzle the end of a word is 
marked bj a bar , in others by a 
cancelled square or " stop " These 


" stops ” are usually arranged sym- 
metrically The crossword difftrs from 
the W’ord-square in that the latter has 
no ” stops ” 

Croton Oil, a fatty oil obtained from 
the seeds of Croton tigltum. It is 
an extremely powerful cathartic, for 
which purpose it is used medicinally* 
It IS also a strong vesicant 
The characteristics of the oil are 
given in the article Oils, Fais, and 
Waxes 

Croup, an acute form of non-m- 
I fcctious laryngitis occurring most 
frequently in children It )s char- 
acterised by great difficulty m brcatii- 
ing, a metallic cough and blueness of 
the face, but these symptoms may bo 
spasmodic and recurring sev’cral times 
•i day In extreme cases the mucous 
membrane may become so swollen 
tliat death occurs from asphyxia, 
and to prevent this tracheotomy 
may have to be resorted to In ^ 
milder cases the child may lie 
placed in a warm bath and sponged 
with cold water Ipecacuanlia wine 



Crow ^ 

may bo g^vea to start respira I 
tion and the child should be put I 
io bed la a room containing a steam ' 
kettle I 

Crow general nime for a family of I 
birds found throughout the world ' 
and represented m Britain by the I 
carrion crow hooded crow ra\en 
rook jackdaw magpie jay and 
chough 

In this country rooks (7 o ) are often 
called crows but the latter term is | 
generally restricted to the two first 
mentioned species which apparently! 
difier only in colour and distribution 
the camon crow being all black' 
and more S in its rang* the hooded 
crow black and dark grey and on' 
the whole more N Both however 
are more or less migratory moving 
S m winter and where their raogol 
cross they not mlrequently inter 
breed 

Crows are omnivoroui but mostly 
feed on animal nutter eating eggs 
worms eniall b rds and mamraaa 
carrion etc They nest 10 tall trees | 
and are very wary Th» camon crow 
is diStiD 
guisbed from 
the rook by! 
Its straigbter' 
bill which 19 
also featb-red 
not naked at 
the base its 
duller blackl 
colour and its! 
mote solitary] 
hab ts ' ' 
usually 



Crowe, Sit Eyw (1881-19 5 ) British 
administrator represented Britam at 
The Bague Conference 1007 Ilis 
scheme for the se sure of German 
shipping was adopted in the World 
War Served on the British committee 
which drew up a draft convention of 
the League ot Nations and was at the 
I^s P^ce Conference Became Per 
maoent Undersecretary for Foreieal 
Afiaips 19*0 ^ * 
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NUMCMfur) as 
the butter 
cup 

Crow Indi 
aas, fee Ksn 

IKDIANS 

Crowlssd 
(or Cray 
itiwif) a mar 
' ket town in 
LancolnsVure 
situatod on 
the R WeU 

H F orPeter 
boiongb An 
abbey was 
loundM bert 
the 8 th 
cent but 
partially 

destroyed by the Banes in 9 0 It was 
rebuilt in 948 after which it was twice 
burned down and twice rebuilt The 
H atsle of the Norman abbey church 
IS now used as a parish church The 
town possesses a corious tnaagulaf 
Hth-cent Gothic bridge for foot 
passengers Pop (1931) 809 

^pwn, ancient headdress assoct 
ated for thousands of years with 
royalty and m ancient times with 
persons distmguUhed in war athletics 
etc tn the former capacity it was w orn 
by the Jewish and Cgyptian Kings 
and in the latter by the Greeks and 
Romans who awarded various kinds 
of crowns in recognition of vanous 
services to the State • ; the corotis 
Mtefis ornamented with representa 
ttOQS of prows of ships was awarded 
toanaval victor thecoronucivica mads 
ofoakleascsandacorns toasoldierwho 
had eased a Roman s life The sector 
ina contest in the Olympic Games was 
awarded a crown of wild oh cs 

Themod mcrownprobablvesolred 
from die Onental diadem which was 
simply a band of lUk or other materuJL^ 
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Ihe crown of the early English Icings 
no longer exists, but from paintings its 
de\elopment from the more or less 
plain circlet of D.mish and Norman 
times can be traced The old crown of 
St Edw'ard, w'ltli which the kings were 
covered, was destroyed after the Civil 
War, but the new one, made for 
Charles 11, now Know'n as St Edward’s 
crown, was designed after the same 
pattern, and is used at coronation 
ceremonies The later British crowns 
consist of tlie Imperial State crown 


The crown of Charlemagne is decorated 
with Byrantino enamels representing 
scriptural subjects, while the Hun- 
garian crown of St. Stephen, besides 
being lavishly jewelled, has enamels 
representing the figure of Christ, with 
those of archangels and saints S« 
also COKONEl 

Crown, name applied to coins, of 
varying value m different countries, 
the English crown being of sih’cr and 
equnalent to Cs The word was first 
used in this connection foi the golden 



made in 18.18 for Queen Victoria , the 
Imjicnal crown of India made for the 
coronation of George V as Emperor of 
India, the State crown of Queen 
Mary, containing tlie Koh-i-noor 
diamond , and the crown and diadem 
made for the consort of James II {see 
Crown Jewfls) fho crown of Scot- 
land, which is m Edinburgh Castle, is 
older tlian any of the above, dating m 
its original state from the 14tli cent 
The papal tiara takes the fonn of a hat 
shaped like a mitre which is surrounded 
by three crowns, one above the other 


couronue of Philip of Valois in the 
14th cent Henry VIII struck the first 
English crown, in gold, wdiilo Edw.ird 
VI introduced alternative silver crowns 
and lialf-crowns, which only entirely 
superseded gold in tlie reign of Jamcslf 
The minting of crowns was ab.iudoned 
from 1801 (o 1887, and is now done 
to a very limited extent onlj' Iho 
Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian 
crowns arc worth Is. H/l at p.ar 

Crown Colonios, see British Empirk. 

Crowne, John (1040 f-lTOl). English 
playwnghtof tlie Kcstoration period. 
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WTOle amongothfrpUys The Country 
H«r (IC 0) Sir Cot tly N,« (18'^j) 
Tit ilarnM Utau (lOlM) anil Caligula 
{1603) Tho) show no rcmatLable 
talent but were very popular witli the 
Court of Charles 11 
Crown Finn, tet CrtLvtosB 
Crown Jewell, jewelled emblems of 
royalty Those of Creat Britain »rc 
on view in the Tower of London The 
Jmfvrial Sill* Crann d«ign^ and 
made in 1833 fyr Queen Victoria con 
tarns among its many gems one of the 
Sla c( Africa d amonds weigh ng 
Over 300 carats The biggest Star 
of Africa is m the King s sceptre ant) 
weighs S16) carats The Stale crown 
also contains the enomous Black 
rub) once the property of the 
Black lYioee the Stuart sapphire 
taken from Charles II a crown the 
sapphire which Ldward the Confessor 
wore in hiB Coronation nng sod many 
other famous gems of fabulous value 
The Impinai Crevn was made for 
King George V for his coronation as 
King Cmpcror at Delhi in 1011 By 
law the King s crown may not leave 
the country so a new crown bad to be 
mad Though not so magoihcent as 
the State eivwu most gorgeous and 
valuable of all crowns the Imperial 
crowm is a beantifnl and elegantly 
desgned piece of work The SI 
Edward l Crtnvn worn by the King at 
bis coronation was first osed by 
Charles II A feature IS the two com 
pletc arches studded with pearls 
which interwct andaresurmounted 
a gold mound and jewelled cross The 
Stale Crown of Queen Mary is remark 
abl for Its famous Koh i hoar d a 
mond weighing 106 carats buides an 
other part of the Star of Africa 
The Queen s other two crowns arc the 
Crown and the Diadem of Q cen Slarj 
of Modena The latter is ono of 
the costli st crowns in the world 
The King and the Queen have eacl 
three sceptres The r'St of the Stat 
regalia consists of the two orbs 
the anointing spoon for use at 
Coronations five swords including 
the two-handled sword oiState andttae 


9 Croydon 

famous jewellrtl sword used at the 
CoroiutioQ tho golden Spurs of St 
Geot^ which ahui have a symbolic 
meaning at the Coronation the 
Dmcclets L>o>e and Ainoalla 

One of the most famous and 
elaborate regalias in the world was the 
property of the I ussim roval famiU in 
prc-revolutionaty days Th fra 
perors Crown blared with liamonds 
aoil rub«w and was Jurmruntej by an 
enormous uncut ruby Tins crown of 
fabulous worth was first worn by Tsar 
l^ul I One of the Russian crowns 
wassoldby auction in London in 10 T 
The beautiful and brilliant Viennese 
crown jewels are among the most 
impressive of great regalias while 
Italy treasures the ancient asd histone 
Iron Crown of Lombnrdv whose inner 
band is said to have been a nail from 
tl e True Cross At the Louvre in fans 
may bi sc n Charlemagoe s sut>rd and 
spurs and other royal jewelsoncemtbe 
keeping of the Bourbons and Vapioleon 
Crotn Lands, >n the Ueitert King 
dom lands belonging to the sovereign 
the revenues from which he now 
surtcoders at the beginning of his 
reign to return for the Civil List (? v ) 
They are manaRcd bv the Com 
missioners of Woods rorests and 
Laud Revenues In the year 1939-31 
(he total receipts from the Jaadt 
amounted to £1 83 '*33 and the 
eicpenditurc to £BS 657 

Croydon county borough Surrev 
England The palace ol the Arch 
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bishops of Canterbury — now used as a 
girls’ school — dates from the 13th cent , 
and the parish church from c the 10th 
cent It was rebuilt in the 14th cent 
and agam alter the fire of 18G7 The 
Wlntgift Hospital was founded in 
1G9G, and the Grammar School (also 
endowed by Archbishop Whitgift) 
moved mto new buildings in 1871, and 
again, m 1 930, to a site outside the town 
Croydon is largely residential, being in 
effect a suburb of Greater London 
The London Termmal Aerodrome, 
Croydon, occupies an area of 400 acres, 
and IS one of the busiest air-ports in 
the world Pop (1931) 233,116 
Crozier, the bishop's staff of office 
It resembles a shepherd’s crook in 
shape, and may have developed from 
the hooked staff earned by the Roman 
augurs {g v ) An archbishop cames, 
in place of a crozier, a staff terminating 
in a cross, and a patriarch in the 
Eastern Church a cross with two 
transverse bars , the Pope’s staff is a 
cross wuth three transverse bars 
Cruciferse, a large and important 
order of plants readily distinguished 
by the flowers, which have four sepals, 
four petals, placed crosswise (hence the 
name of the family), and six stamens, 
four long lines and two short, and a 
charactenstic many - seeded fruit, 
formed of two joined carpels which, 

^ when ripe. 



Cnicifcra (rioral Diagram) 


split away 
from each 
other fro'm 
the base 
upwards to 
eject the 
seeds The 
family in- 
cludes the 
c a b b age, 
cauliflower, 
b r occoli, 
kale, turnip, 
mustard 


cress, and radish Among cruciferous 
garden plants are the wallflower, stock, 
honesty, and alyssum Many common 
weeds belong to the family, mcluding 
shepherd’s purse 


Cnnser 

Cruden, Alexander (1701-1770), Eng- 
lish biblical scholar, is best known as 
the author of the Complete Concordavee 
of the Holy Scriptures (1737) He 
suffered from periods of insanity, and, 
under the name of “ Alexander the 
Corrector,” wrote pamphlets censuring 
the morals of his time 

Crnikshank, George (1792-1878), 
English caricaturist and illustrator 
His father was a painter, and he was 
bom in London, where he gained early 
popularity with his etchings, and where 
he was destined to become the fore- 
most caricaturist and illustrator of his 
time He had great technical dex- 
terity and amazing fertility of inven- 
tion His political cartoons, drawn 
for such periodicals as Town-Talk and, 
The Satirist, throw an mteresting side- 
light on the political ideas and public 
life of his time, he himself apparently 
remaining aloof from all parties and 
castigating each impartially The 
question of temperance, however, 
was one which engaged his personal 
feeling, and the lurid woodcuts 
which accompanied his pamphlets, The , 
Bottlp in 1847, and 7 he Drunkard's 
Children, in 1848, might be expected 
to alarm, if not to reform, any alcoholic 
addict Cruikshank’s illustrations to 
7 ^"1?’ Oliver Twist, and the 
Ingoldsby Legends are worthy of special 
mention among the huge volume of 
such w'ork that he produced He 
painted in water-colours and in oils 
TT 7 National Gallery possesses liis 
Worship of Bacchus, another of hiS 
pleas for temperance 

Cruiser (kroozO), a fast warship, 
designed and armed for patrolling sea- 
routes and for scouting The use of 
convoys in the 17th-cent Dutch wars, 
and the activities of Mediterranean 
piratra necessitated a faster, more 
mobile and heavily-armed vessel 
-nA",. ordinary Ime-ship The 

/00-ton frigate with 28 to 32 guns was 
me result, and by the middle of the 
lath cent this type was well estab- 
* introduction of iron ships 

power resulted in the design 
of the cruiser class 



batUesbp and a speed second only to 
that of a desttoyer AJthough these 
crui ers \scre primarily dcs gned for 
eaveloping tactics aal for harassins 
the enemy s rear they did w fact take 
in many straight artillery actions. I 
TOe Queen Vary »ith eight 13 Sin I 
guns and a displacement of }7|i00' 
tons reached a speed of "8 loots 
Parallel vnth the development of 
battle-cruisers vraa that of light 
cruisers These ships of between 
3500 and 5000 tonnage andarmedsnth 
6-in guns were built in largo numbers 
between 1014 Jbd ISIS and haw 


Cnusing a form of plea ure voyage 
at set undertaken by a wcll-appo nted 
liner or other suitable vessel In the 
80s and pOs ya hts were often 
chartered for cruisini, chiefly in the 
Mediterranean and this pleasant form 
of holiday was occasionally made avail 
able to me public by sh pping firms 
After the M orld War the largo surplus 
of liner tonnage demanded some new 
use Lm IS were leconditlooed fitted 
with sports decks swimming baths 
■lid other amenities and run on 
ileasure cruises of varying duration 
lio depreciation of the currency in 
1031 and the patriotic campaign to 
spend money only on Dntish enter 
pnse dissuaded Urge numbers of 
people from takin” their hoi d3>'5 
abrmd andgaveanunpetnstoBritish 
cTvLing 

Certain private societies organise 
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cruisci for special objects, such as 
archa-ology, nature study, etc 

Crusades, military expeditions in the 
Middle Ages to tlic Holy Land, 
originally sanctioned by the Church 
Their object was twofold — to ensure 
the safety of pilgrims to Jerusalem, and 
to recover the Holy Land for Christen- 
dom They wore generally undertaken 
jointly by the Christian rulers of W 
Europe, though in a few cases they 
were led by a prince acting on his own 
initiative, or even by a commoner 
fired with religious enthusiasm In one 
case (the Sixth 
Crusade), the 
expedition was 
undertaken in 
defiance of the 
Church In 
view of tlieir 
professedly 
religious object 
the erusades 
differed from 
ordinary wars , 
and since their 
aim was forcibly 
to displace 
and not peace- 
fully to convert 
the infidel, 
they were 
distinct from 
missionary 
m o vc ni ents 
Their most 
active period 
was from the end of the lltli to the 
end of the 13th cents The more 
prominent crusades are usually dis- 
tinguished W numbers (First, 
Second, Third Crusade, etc ) in spite ol 
the fact that during tJie first period 
there were almost continuous exjicdi- 
tions from the West At first the goal 
was naturally Jerusalem, but after- 
wards the crusaders were diverted to 
Egjpt or to Constantinople, particu- 
larly in the later days of the E Empire 
When the Roman Empire was 
divided, the Holy Land became part 
of the territory of the E or Byzantine 
Empire, a fact that was to have 
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I important consequences for the cru- 
sades Less than 300 vears after 
I Constantine had foiindeS his new 
f capital on the Bosphorus, Jerusalem 
was lost In A D OLl it was taken bj 
the Persians under Chosroes ; in 027 
it was recaptured by tlic emperor 
Heraclius, only to bo lost again in 637 
to the Caliph Omar From that date till 
1918 the histone cnadlo of Christianity 
remained in possession of the Moslems. 

The alien ownership of the Holy 
Land stimulated rather than dis- 
couraged the flow of pilgrims, and at 
first the new- rulers of Palestmo put 
no difficulties in their way Indeed, 
the Arab conquerors, realising the 
jicculiar esteem in w'liich the Holy 
City w,is held by Christians, not only 
tolerated a Eatin Church in their 
midst, but even allowed a kind of 
Chnstian jirotectorate In 807 Harun 
A1 Rashid acknowledged Charlemagne, 
the new W emperor, as patron of the 
Holy Places in Jerusalem, and for 200 
years there was a kind of religious 
I ''entente" between East and West, 
exemplified by the contributions sent 
to Jerusalem by Alfred the Great and 
by Louis of Germany In 1010, how- 
ever, the Caliph Hakim II rudely ter- 
minated this arrangement He de- 
stroyed the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and transferred the patron- 
age of the Holy Places to Constanti- 
nople Tims the E Empire regained 
some of its influence over part of its 
lost territory W Europe was natur- 
ally affronted, and the antagonism 
between the Greek and Eitm Churches, 
aggravated by disputes over the new 
Byzantine regulation of pilgrim traffic, 
reached a head wlicn the Gieat Schism 
of 1054 finally severed the two com- 
munities But the differences between 
the Byzantine Empire and W Europe 
were submerged m the new danger 
from Asia In 1071 the Saracens were 
ov'crcome by the Seljuk Turks, whose 
attitude to pilgrims was definitely 
hostile The same year the Seljuks 
under Alp Arslan routed the E emperor 
Rorannus Diogenes at Manzikert, with 
the result that practically the whole of 
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Asia Minor fell into their hanils The wmitl he ndof individuals whose room 
question of the safety of Christian vrasBOfnetmes preferable to their com 

f ilgnms was now linked up With the pnsy rurther since in the Middle as 
ite of a Christian empire Cot in other ages trade followed the flag 
atantmople sent an appeal to Rome the astote merchants of Venice Genoa 
hoping that the Meat would sv^low and I isa were fully alive to the poa 
its resentment over minor matteia and siWities of the gam to bo extracted 
nsc to meet the common peril If from this new motement whether in 
the Vrestem Powers left the E Empire supplying the mat nal wants of the 
to its fate their turn would come next armies or m transporting them across 
The first (abortive) appeal was made in the Mediterranean Still it must not 
1073 when Michael Vn asked IMpe be forgotten that in tie Middle Ages 

Gregory VII for h Ip In 1035 Alexius religious real was intense and that 

Comnenua who was fighting the Nor the Vigour of the crusades cannot be 
mansonthaW thePetchenegsonlho attributed to base motives alone 
N and the Seljuk Turks on the E ^s^e The First Crusade was due to set 
BYZxnrtNE I upirb) appealed to out in Aug 1090 and to assemble at 
Urban II for help against the Turla Con tantinople Its leader was Adhc 
The Pope responded in a great sermon mar Diabop of Puy But some months 
at Clermont in France and the result before an advance arm! led by Peter 
was the Pirst Crusade The anneal of the Hermit M alter the Penniless and 
Alexius was answered butin a manner others had blared the trad Some of 
which Imraediatei) embarrassed and its divisions failed to reach Cos 

was later to dis ntegrate the E stantinople those of Peter asd 

Eopiw Vaathordes of undisciplined Vralter gamed the tendetvous only to 
adventurers poured into the B>taatme be annihilated by the Seljuks The 
dominioDS their rcligous enthusnsm Pirst Crusade proper led by Godfrey 
aot unmixed With temporal considcra of Bou lion (with his brother Ball 
tions The Byrantme emperor bad win) by Raymond of Toulouse (with 
asked for reinforcemeats he received Bishop Adhemar the titular leader) 
an inv-islon All he wanted was the and by Bobemund of Otranto (with 
help of the crusaders m his attempt to bn nephew Tancred) and reinforced 
recover Asia Minor the crusaders by other divi ions assembled at Con 
once they were under weigh thought stantmoide in May 1097 TheB>ran 
very little about rehabilitating the E tme emperor regarding the Holy Land 
Empire they even subordinated the as part of his lost terr tory ind eed 
idea of making I^lcstme safe (or these (onnidable chieftains to pay him 
^Ignniage to the grand ose plan of a homage The cnisad ng army in 
Christian kingdom of Jerusalem varied A u ^^lIlo^ and after having 

The moving spirit of the early tsken Micrea w th the help of Alexius 
crusades uraa the Church whch marched on In 1098 the> captured 
rireamed of a un versal zeligian with Antoch after a long siege Prmci 
Jerusalem as its natural ceotrv ^t polities were created at Anboch by 
the Church d id not invent the crusades liohemund and at hdessa by Baldwin, 
she related them A cynic would Raymund snbscquentlv establishing 
applaudandaphilosophcrdaconntt^ the county of Tnpoh Godfrey of 
pol ey which directed the activibcs of Boudlon led the assault on JernsaJem 
exuberant soldiers into a channel that vduch fell in July 1099 Godfrey 
would ben fit them in both worlds bccatoc the first ruler or Advocate of 
The crusadera would combine the the Holy &pulchre On his death in 

ethca) advantage of a pen tential 1100 Baldwin was elected first King of 

pilgrimage with the opportumtv of Jenisalero About the same bme 
so^d gxm to svy nothing of the joy iWemand was captured fn a foray 
of adventure the authorities at home with the enemy and the ' 
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pality of Antioch declined Another i at Tiberias in May he routed them 
OTsade, setting out m 1100, to rescue I once more at Hattin in July with 
Bohemund and complete the dis-ltho result that Jc^salem fdl m 


comliture of the Turks, met with 
disaster But the new langdom of 
Jerusalem, aided by the Genoese and 
Venetians, as yell as by an unexpected 
reinforcement from Norway, began to 
expand Tlie pnncipalities of An- 
tioch, Edcssa, and Tripoli soon became 
dependencies, and by the death in 1131 
of Baldwin II, nephew of the first 
king, the kingdom had reached its 
greatest extent In the N it marched 
with the county of Tripoli, and in the 
S it extended to the Red Sea Shortly 
after its establishment the order of the 
Knights Templars (q v ) was founded 
to protect the crowds of pilgrims who 
now flocked to the Holy Sepulchre 
About the same time tlie order of the 
Hospitallers (q v ) was instituted 
But tlie Moslems were by no means 
inactive, and the tide turned with the 
fall of Edessa in 1144 This disaster! 


j iViA m 

With tlie exception of Tyro and 
the N dependencies of Tripoli and 
Antioch, the Latin kingdom lost all its 
territory until the Sixtli Crusade, 
though the title of King of Jerusalem 
persisted for another hundred years ' ' 
This catastrophe inspired the Third 
Crusade, which assumed a distinctly 
secular character It was led by the 
kings of England and of France (who 
both imposed taxes at home to pay for 
their levies), and by the German 
emperor They agreed to meet out- 
side Acre, besieged since 1189 by Guy 
de Lusignan, titular King of Jeru- 
salem Accident robbed the Germans 
of theirempororPrcderick I Barbarossa, 
and only a remnant of their forces 
reached Acre The French contin- 
gent, under Philip Augustus, made 
its way direct to Acre, while Richard 


nS 

I^uis VII ofFrance and Conrad III of Acre fell after a two yearn' siege: 


Germany Tlie now Crusade, inspired 
by St Bernard, started favourably in 
1146, but, owing to disputes and con- 
sequent lack of cohesion between the 
alhes, it ended in ignominious failure 
As a result, the Kings of Jerusalem 
began to look for support to the E 
Empire, and the kingdom temporarily 
became an appanage of Constantinople 
The Moslems were now bent on sur- 
rounding the Latin kingdom, and wc 
find in 1104 Nureddin and Amalric I 
of Jerusalem fighting in Egypt, the 
one to complete, the other to escape, 
tlie Mohammedan encirclement In 
1171 Saladin became ruler of Egypt, 
and Jerusalem was at last surrounded 
by a united body of Sunnite Moslems 
At this juncture tlie crowm of Jeru- 
salem was offered to Henry II of Eng- 
land and to Philip Augustus of France, 
but neither would accept Saladm 
proclaimed a Holy War, and tlie 
Crusaders found themselves the object 
of religious attack Saladin took Da- 
mascus in 1174 and Aleppo in 1183, 
in 1187, after defeating the Christians 


during which the Teutonic Order, 
the third of the great rcligious- 
military orders, came into being 
Tlie French king dejiarted, while Guy 
de Lusignan bought Cypnis from 
Kichard, and founded a kingdom of his 
crown of Jerusalem passed 
in 1192 to Conrad of Montferrat, who 
had claimed it from Gu> Conrad died 
the same year, and Henry' of Cham- 
pagne succeeded In Oct 1192 
Kichard, having conducted protracted 
^41 successful negotiations 

with Saladin, started on his return 
to Europe and captivity Hus 
crasade accomplished little, but it 
Illustrated the changing character of 
the movement Religious objects 
were now becoming a cloak for worldly 
schemes, and diplomacy began to take 
the place of pontifical direction. 

Hic Vourth Crusade was character- 
ised by a mixture of motives Its ong- 
inal objective was Egypt, there having 
oetn smee 1198 a truce btlv/ecn 
Jerusalem and Cyprus 
(1107-1206) and Malik-al-Adil I, the 
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brother and Successor of Saladin It 
was arranged for \emce to transport 
the crusading army by sea to the 
Egyptian coast But a senes of 
events diverted it to Constantinoi^e 
The emperor Isaac Angelas had bMn 
dethroned by his brother Alexius III 
and he induced the Crusaders to effect 
his reinstatement Once restored 
however ho was unable to fulfil 
the promises he had made to his 
rescuers with the result that they 
stormed Constantinople m 1 04 and 
established the Latin empire of 
Komania {u* D\ZAKTrvB Empikb) 
There were several underlying causes 
lor this Christian attack on a Christian 
empire which could not fail to be to 
the advantage of the infidel The 
West had always t^n jealoua of 
Byzantine preten ions ever since 
Ilaldm had transferred the religious 

S alronage 00 years before The 
yzantme emperors bad persistently 
regarded Palestine and Syria as right 
fuUy theirs and they nad exacted 
homage from the Latin conqueron of 
the Holy Land exacted heavy dues 
from the pilgrims and generally 
namperrd the course of the campaigns 
^us they excited the hostility of the 
nest particularly of the Sicilian 
Komtans and this h«tility was kept 
alive by the greed of the Nenelians 
who not sstusfied with the con 
cessions they had already extorted 
from CoaiUntmuple weieon the look 
out for more The Fourth Crusade 
all but destroyed the Byzantine Em 
pire without appreciably affecting the 
situation to Palpstin Jerusalem re- 
mained rnconquered but at peace 
Malik-al Add concluded » series of 
truces with tie Chrisbans between 
1103 and 1217 

In 1*12 the pathetic and itl-starred 
Children s Crusade ledbyaFrco^ 
boy called Stephen, embstked at 
■'taneillfS From Germany another 
boy called cholas led a comparable 
expedition into Italy Stephens tot 
lowers having suffered a senes of 
maritime dim ter* were sold info 
slavery la Egypt but those of > che 
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las dispersed before leavmg Europe 

The Fi/lh Cnisflde (121&--1) under 
John of Bnennc with Leopold VI 
Duke of Austria and Andrew II of 
Hungary was directed against Egypt 
ThecrusaderscapturidDamiettafliiO) 
but rashlyrejectingthegenerousterms 
offered by the Sultan became involved 
in an unfavourable war and eveutuallv 
withdrew without accomplishing any 
thing 

The Sixth Crusai (1 ’8-9) one of 
. the most successful in the history of 
the Cnisades differed from all the 
others ID that it was condemned rather 
than approved by the Pope It was 
therefore strictlv not a emsade at all 
Its leader was the emperor I rederick 
II against whom while be was on his 
way to the East Gregory IK issued a 
ban of excommunication The sue 
cess of thu crusade was achieved by 
diplomacy alone In 1 *$ after 
bMencktmamage to Isabella heiress 
of the Kingdom of jeru alem be at 
once took for hiintelf the title of Kmg 
of Jenis^ere In 12 S he sailed to 
the Holy Land and the fullzwing 
year he concluded a ten yean treaty 
With the Sultan of Egypt which gave 
him Jerusalem and S I’alntine The 
auccesa however was not lasting In 
1238 the treaty came to an end and 
disaster followed despite the arrival 
of Theobald of Champajma and of 
Itichard of Cornwall (son of King John 
of LogUnd) Jerusalem was finally 
lust in 1244 at the battle of Gaza and 
was not to be reoo ered by a Chn.tian 
Bower tiU 1018 though titular Kmgs 
of Jerusalem tasted till 1 01 
The Sne i»A CrvtaJt led by Louis 
IK of France {St Louis) was like the 
filth directed Bgain.t Egypt 'Vgam 
Pamirtta was taken but in the march 
on Cairo St Louis was captured with 
bis whole army after the battle of 
Maasourwh in U50 The same year 
the utuabon was worsened b' th* 
deposition of the \yyub dynasty IW 
whch 'Paladin had belonged) by the 
fanatical 3Um lnk"s St, Louis after 
paying ba f his ransom of rM OOd 
pieces of gold and iutTcaderlog the 
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newly-won Damietta, went to Acre, 
but after four years' inactivity he re- 
turned to France In response to his 
appeals to Europe there set out tlie 
curious Shepherd's Crusade, which 
bears some resemblance to the Chil- 
dren's Crusade of 1212 About this 
time the IMongols w ere extending their 
empire, and the crusaders, encouraged 
by the partial conversion of tlic 
Mongols and buoyed up with stories 
about Prestcr John, had vague ideas 
about an alliance with the mythical 
Khan But the Mameluke campaign 
of reconquest proceeded , in 1208 they 
took Antioch, extinguishing the princi- 
pality that had been founded by 
Bohemund in 1009 

In 1207 St Louis earned tlic cross 
to Tunis, where he died in 1270 
Thereupon his broUier Charles of 
Anjou, w'ho had obtained the kingdom 
of tlie Two Sicilies, concluded an 
advantageous treaty with the liey of 
Tunis and returned home A member 
of this expedition. Prince Edward of 
England (afterwards Edward I), led 
an abortive crusade to Acre in 1271 
Charles was jilanning a private 
crusade against Constantinople c 1282 
when the rebellion of the Sicilian 
Vespers and his own death in 128C 
prevented its fruition The Mame- 
lukes took Tripoli in 1280, and their 
capture of Acre in 1291 signalised tlic 
extinction of the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem, and the real end of the 
Crusades, though the attempt of Peter 
of Cyprus, founder of the Order of the 
Sword, to reconquer the Holy Land in 
13G5-9 may be regarded as their echo 
Finally, when the E Empire was in 
deadly peril in the 15th cent , the Pope 
preached a Crusade for its rescue, and 
tlic ill-fated army of Hungarians and 
Poles which was routed at Varna in 
1444 may bo rcgaidcd as anachrouous 
crusaders 

Though the Crusades ended in 
failure, they everted a poiverfiil in- 
fluence on the progress of events in 
Europe and on cultural and political 
developments The crusaders learnt 
much from the civilisation of tlic 


Levant, the arts of war and peace 
were enriched bj the new' contact 
Trade was generally stimulated, 
strange commodities, such as cotton 
and sugar, found their way into 
Europe Geographical Imowlcdgc was 
greatly extended The now com 
mcrcial interests of Venice m the 
Levant may have been responsible fw 
the trading journeys of Marco Polo to 
China in the 14th cent , and the mis- 
sionary’ movement, sot in mohon bv 
St Francis during the Fifth Crusade 
spread to the Mongol Empire As at 
indirect result of the crusades, the 
" new world ” of Asia was redis' 
covered " 

Cruslung and Grinding operations of, 
great importance m many industries, 
particularly mining, cement, and con- 
crete, and chemical industiy generally 
The subject falls into three divi- 
sions (I) coarse crushing, (2) reduc- 
tion to small lumps, (3) rtduction to 
flno and excessively fine jiowdor The 
most efficient type of coatso crtishar is 
that known as the jaw-crus/irr or jau- 
breaker It consists essentially of two 
strong jaws sot at an angle, one being 
fixed, the otlicr being moved by a 
powerful “ toggle” action, operated by 
an eccentric on the shaft of a heavy 
fly-wheel Both jaws are armed with 
manganese-steel or other exceedingly 
hard substances having corrugations 
on the face Tho lumps of material to 
bo crushed arc thrown between the in- 
clined faces of the jaws , as the one, 
jaw moves outwards they slip dowm, 
and as it moves backwards they arc 
nipped very pow'erfnlly at a few 
points Ihis causes brittle material to 
shatter witli a minimum expenditure of 
energy Tiio gyratory crusher is 
based upon similar principles, but is 
more economical m its working In 
tins, tho material is received into a 
cone, which can be imagined as tho 
fixed jaw of a jaw -crusher carried 
right round tho circle so as to enclose 
tho movable ^aw m a conical funnel 
The movable j.iw takes Ifie form of an- 
other cone, solid in tins c.use, wathln 
the first. This cone is oscillated 
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t!ightl7 on a circular novcment of the separation ol the fine matenal pro- 
lower end and thus approa^es and duced a process usually accompli^ed 
recedes from each part of the outer by passing a current of air through 
cone in turns the machine For larger-^ale grind 

Further reduction in site is usually mg of flour and other matenal not 
eflectedbyreUr siniilartothedomestic suitable for centnfugal or ball mill the 
wringer that is to say two rollers rotf<r mi/Z is used Thisissimilaragatn 
rotating close together b> tween which to the domestic wringing machine but 
the matenal is nipped and crushed the rollers are exceed ugly close to- 
The action ot the diiccruiAer IS similar gether and one moves (aster than the 
to the gyratory crusher but suited to other thus exerting a tearing or shear 
finer matenal The tige rutinir mtll mg action on each particle Machines 
IS one of the oldest forms of crushing of this kind have been brought to a 
machine consisting of a horizontal very high degree of refinem nt for 
circular trough or dish which is rotated gn^ing paints cosmetics and other 
by rower Iwo or more heavy wheels materials * 

with their axes honzontal rest upon An important adjunct to grinding is 
the dish and as this is turned round what is known as si n ig that is to say 
are caused to rotate B> their s eight the separation of ground matenal into 
thcycrushwhitevermatemlisthrown vanous sixes of particles These sixes 
into the di-h. are usually expressed by a figure giving 

Fat Ctmiing is now g«nerall> the number of meshes to the hn arinch 
accompli hed on a large scale by what of a wire screen through wb ch the 
are fcsowm as bat] and tubs mills material wiU pass or oi two screens of 
These consist of long hontontal whichit wiUpa soneand not theother 
cylinders or sometimra cooes hoed ^^'h(n suhstaoces can be suspended 
with very bard mat nal and filled m water rfiuii;isri are frequentl} 
with heavy balls cither ol steel or em|4oyed One ol the iiinplest is the 
quarti pebbles m wluch case they are Sp Ukasisn a name denved from the 
sometimes called ftbiU miffs The Cermao and meaning a pointed box 
whole IS rotated the matenal being It consists of a box in the shape ol an 
fed In at one end and the ^ely ground inverted pyramid If a rapid flow of 
product flowing out St the other The water enters such a box at the bottom 
matenal usually requires to be coo ami flows away at the top the velocity 
veyvd into the mill by a worm but upwmrds ol the water d mintshes as It 
escapes freely at the other end "nie flows upward* since the cress-section 
faster it IS fed the less finely it is of the box increases Hence any 
gronnd For very small scale and powdered substance suspended m the 
laboratory work this trpeof apparatus water will be earned up only nnlil the 
is frequently employed la the form of rateatwhichitsinksis equal tn the rate 
a hard stoneware half filled with oftheupwardfiowofwater Thusooly 
quarts pebbles The material to be the finer particles reach the top and 
ground is placed in thU and it is o xrflow with the water The proeex 
rotated slowly on a horixonul axis for otseparatngsutetasces in this way by 
such time as is necessary to attain the tulancing their rate of sinking la 
desired fineness water aga oat th upward movement 

Ctninfugtl mills are worked at a of the water is called tluinaSiom btt 
much high r speed and depend upoo afw Oaa Dxessinc 
cru h ng the matenal by the centri Cmstacea, one of the tlasses of the 
tugal force of large steel balls or Toilers Artb Mx) compnjing crabs 

pmslng against the tde of a hard shnmps woooJice barnacles etc. and 
easing This type of mill depends for datisgunhed from Insects arachnids 
itsehtaeocyoaUieccmlanatK<ac(lhts ceotij^n and other classes br the 
method ol gru dmg with the continual p re jc ace of two pairs of appendages 
UII—O 
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the first and second antennas, in front 
of the mouth Tlie class is represented 
by a vast number of highly different 
forms, mostly found in the sea, a few 
in fresh w’ater or on land The water 
forms usually 
breathe by gills, 
but some of the 
land woodlicc 
breathe by air 
tubes, like the 
insects There 
is usually a 
distinct head, 
with a pair of 
eyes, two fintennoe and three pairs of 
jaws, and the segments of the body arc 
generally divisible into two regions, the 
cephalothorax, with largo locomotor 
limbs, often covered above by a plate 
confluent with the head, the carapace, 
and the abdomen, which boars smaller 
and less important limbs 

There is often a marked meta- 
morphosis m development, the newly 
hatcfiied larva in many of the sub- 
divisions of the group being a minute 
oval body with three pairs of limbs 
It IS Imown as the nauplius 

There arc many instances m which 
the adoption of a sedentary life or of 
parasitic habits has so altered the 
structure that the organisms bear 
little, if any, resemblance to the typical 
members of the class 

The Crustacea are classified in five 
main divisions, but no definition can 
satisfactorily cover the variations in 
structure cxlubited by many of the 
degenerate parasitic types which have 
arisen in most of the groups The 
divisions are 

Ihe Barnacle group (Ctrnpcdta) 
Sedentary, degenerate, and marine, 
with a shell composed of several dis- 
tinct pieces 

Ihe typically Bivalve group {Ostra- 
eoda) Small, manne, or freshwater, 
active forms, with the carapace form- 1 
ing a bivalve shell enveloping the 
whole body, and the limbs simple m 
structure and greatly reduced m 
number I 

Iho leaf-footed group (Branctno-\ 



poda). The brine shrimp, water flea, 
etc Medium or small-sized salt or 
freshwater species with the limbs broad 
and leaf-like and usually numerous, 
and the carapace large, sometimes 
bivalved, or else absent 

The oar-footed group ( Copepoda), 
Mostly small marine species wnth the 
body segmented, and the limbs of tlie 
thorax, sometimes of the head, length- 
ened to act as oars for swimming 

The crab, shrimp, and woodlouse 
group (Malacos- 
traca) Marine, 
freshwater or 
land species, 
often of large 
size, w ith the 
body composed 
of 19 segments Woodlouse 

and divided by the structure and 
function of the appendages into head, 
thorax, and abdomen 

Cryohte, a mixed silicate of sodium 
and aluminium corresponding to the 
formula NajAlFe It is found in large 
amounts in S Greenland Cryolite is 
an indispensable commodity in the 
preparation of aluminium \qv), and 
owang to the somewhat high pnee of 
the naturally occurring compound it 
has now been very largely replaced by 
synthetic cryolite 

Crypt, a chamber or compartment, 
under a church or public building fn 
early Chnstian churches it was usually 
built to hold either a saint's tomb, or 
relics of saints It was often so well 
built and furnished as to become a 
church beneath a church Canter- 
bury, Winchester, Worcester, and 
Gloucester Cathedrals all have fine 
crypts ITie Crypt of the Guildhall, 
London, has a very beautiful vaulted 
roof 

Cryptffisthesia, see PsycincAL Ke- 

SEARCH 

Cryptamnesia, see Amnesia 

Cryptogam (Gr " hidden mar- 
riage "). a general term embracing all 
the lower or non-seed-beanng plants 
The name was given to them before 
the development of microscopic tech- 
nique made it possible to study their 



Cryptography 

sexual reproduction which is in lactl 
ranch simpler and much easier to I 
understand than m the case o{ seed | 
bearing plants The cryptogams are' 
the ferns mosses aigse and fungi 
Cryptography the name given to 
wntmg in cipher with the object of 
hiding the meanmg from all who do 
cot possess the key Examples ol 
crypt ography are to be found in the! 
books of Isaiah and Jeremiah it was I 
used by Julius CsMr Its modern ' 
development m the form ol cipher and 
code (c V ) IS a purely utilitarian device 
used forexample mdiplomacy andwar 
Crypto-Iews alsoknownasMarranos 
were Jews who outwardly accepted 
Christianity in face of the Spanish In 
quisition wfhileremainmg Jewsatheartl 
and observmg tn secret all the ntual 
of Judaism 

Crystal, a body usually bounded by 
symmetrically arranged plane surfaces 
possessing properties which differ in 
magnitude in different directions 
Crystals may be formed in the labora , 
tory from a saturated solution by slow i 
evaporaton by cooling or from a I 
inpeisaturated solntion by introducing 
& minute fragment of the solute A 
solid mass ol the labetance does not 
break irregularly but tends to take 
the same geometrical forms as when it 
grows from a liquid This is explained 
by supposing that the atoms forming | 
the crystal arrange themselves m 
regular patterns under the influence of 
their mutual attractions 
The study of crystals has led 
being divided into seven lysums which 
are based upon what are called the 
axes of symmetry that Is to say lines I 
about which the crystal is symmetrical I 
in its properties These systems ate I 
T riclintc ithree non-equivalent axes set 
obliquely to one another) A/onoehnie 
(three non-equival nt axes two at 
right angles and the third oblique to 
both) /fAom&ic (three non-equival nt| 
I axes at right angles to one anoth^ ' 

TUragonai or QuaJralic (three 

right angles to one another 
them equivalent) Kegt lar or Cubic 
I (three equivalent axes at right angles 


Crystal 

one another) Trigonal (three axes 
one plane the fourth at nght angles 
st) Hexago lai (the same but with 
c axes) Many substances are 
capable of forming crystals belonging 
to two different systems thus carbon 
in the fOTm of graphite belongs to the 
tngonal in the form of diamond to the 
regular or cubic system Any state 
ment of the properties of a crystatl ne 
substance snch as its refracti e index 
elasticity conductivity of h at and 
electricity rate of solution m solvents 
or chemicals which attack it should 
jjways be stated with reference to the 
particular axis considered since these 
properties have different values along 
all non-equivalent axes of any given 
cmtal This IS neatly illustrated 
(Fig 1) by cutting a plate from a large 
crystal and 
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through It a ‘ 

wire heated “ 

byaoetectnc “ ^ 
current the 
surface of the 
crystal being 
thinly coated 
with wax 
Heat (S con 
ducted from 

: along the plate at a different 
different dir ct ons with the 
result that the wax is not melted in 
the form of a circle with the wire as 
centre but in some other shape such 
as an ellipse The term isolropic is 
used to desenbe a substance having 
properties equal in value in aU 
directions and crystab are therefore 
>n isotropic substances 
The opt cal properties of crystals are 
exc^ingly comjiicated and a perfect 
example of what has been said above 
Light travels at a different speed along 
each axis of symmetry aud this leads 
to the crystal having three ndices of 
refraction When a ray of light meets 
a crystal it Is therefore broken up into 
two parts xcept tn crystals of the 
reguUr system This phenomenon is 
called doubi r fraction (s« Optics) 
It s commonly illustrated by placing a 
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Macstra and Sierra de Tear, of which 
the former includes Turquino (8400 
ft ), and Ojo del Toro (6200 ft ) This 
IS the only district «here there is no 
coastal plain, the cliffs sloping sheer 
to the sea The coastline is verj' 
broken, and has numerous natural 
harbours , there arc scores of islands, 
including Pinos, off the S W coast, the 
Sabana Archipelago, the Camaguey 
Islands, and tlie Camarreos Archi- 
pelago For the most part the rivers 
are short, and flow either N or S from 
the central ridge , a notable exception 
IS the Cauto, which is over 2C0 m long, 
and IS navigable for a considerable 
distance by small vessels Geolo- 
gically the island is made up pnnci- 
pally of Igneous rocks, covered with 
alluvial soil 

Cuba IS famous for its two leading 
agricultural products, sugar and 
tobacco The latter, with the manu- 
facture of cigars and cigarettes, yuelds 
a largo revenue Other products 
arc coffee, fniits, including pine- 
apples, bananas, and coconuts, and 
sponges The fislitncs also are of 
considerable value Much of the 
natural wealth of Cuba has not yet 
been fully exploited , there is much 
timber, and some mineral deposits 
Stock IS raised, and there is room for 
further expansion The manufactures 
are closely connected with agricul- 
ture, and include the tobacco industry, 
sugar factories, and the making of 
molasses and rum 

The climate is tropical, and there is 
a heavy rainfall in the wet summer 
season , but it is fairly well suited 
to Europeans, and generally healthy 
Flora and fauna are extremely varied 
and rich , the trees include the palm, 
banyan, cotton-tree, and cedar, and 
there are hundreds of varieties of 
flowering shrubs and trees There 
are many vaneties of birds, rep- 
tiles, and fish, but only one or two 
native mammals, and no beasts of 
prey 

Education is fairly good, though 
there is a considerable percentage of 
ilhterates , elementary education is 


now free and compulsory Tlie p<» 
pie are generally Roman Catholics am 
Spanish-speaking Cuba is a Uc 
public, and government is earned on 
by a President, the Senate (36 mem 
bcis), and the House of Representa- 
tives (120 members) There is also a 
Cabinet on the European model For 
local government the country 
dicidcd into six provinces, each wits 
a Governor, and 110 municipalities 
each with a Mayor and municipal 
council , local government officers as 
well as members of the two Houses ar£ 
elected by popular vote , 

By far the largest town is the capital, 
Havana (588,100) , others include 
CamagQcy (48,800), Santiago de Cuba 
(45,000), and Cienfuegos (40,000) 
Cuba was discovered by Columbusic 
1492, and remained Spsmsh until the 
close of the 19th Cent , w-hen with 
American support in a avar agains' 
Spam it became a Republic XlnuW 
tcraporarv American admmistratiof 
m lOOG-9, internal stability waJ 
secured after an imtial ponod of nn 
rest and thereafter, subject to M 
understanding with the USA, 
country has been independent 
revolution broke out at Havana h 
August 1 933, w hen President Machadt 
was forced to flee the country Area 
44,000 sq m , pop 3,000,000 
Cube, see Algebra , Geometry 
Cuhebs, eastern condiment, made 
from dned unnpe bemes of a plant 
closely related to the pepper, cultivate 
in Sumatra and the Antilles Cubeh 
are also used medicinally, as a stimu 
lant and diuretic 

Cubic System, see Cellulose 
Cubism, see Painting , Picasso 
Cucbuhzm [koohoo'lin], m Celtii 
mythology, a hero-king of Ulster, soi 
of the Sun-God Lugh Insh epic u 
largely concerned with his warlike 
deeds 

Cuckoo, a familiar sprmg visitor tc 
Great Bntam, an example of a large 
family of birds, found all over the 
world, in which, with few exceptions 
the hen lays her eggs m the nests o! 
smaller birds, and leaves them to be 


hickoo-pist 
latched and the young to be reared 
Tf the foster parents 
The eggs match those of the victim 
sedsMCics and thus escape detection 
^ cucV)o for exatnpl that Ut's blue 
;gga has the instinct to place them in 
ibe nest of a hedge-sparrow There 
are thus strains as it were of cuckoo 
•ach adapted to Impcise on a particular 
ipecies be it hedge-sparrow wagtail 
meadow pipit or others The young 
cuckoo also participates m the im 
position for soon after hatching it 
loreibly ejects from the nest the >oung 
of the foster parents thus securing for 
Itself an the food they bring for the 
family When full grown it fends for 
itself for some weeks feeding upon 



insects particnta lyahairycaterpUlar 
andinthocarlyauturanni grates South 
On returning in the spring the f male I 
instinct vely seeks as the fost r par I 
ents ot her young the same species to I 
wh ch she owed her upbringing whos 
eggs hers will match. S milar habits 
varying in detail wnth conditions ! 
have been observed in other spr its 
of old worll cueVoo In Madagascar 
however as in N America there are 
species which make riests and Incubote 
their Own eggs 

Cocko^pint, a succulent herbaceous 
wild plant with large glossy arrow 
shaped leaves often potted with dark 
purple and flowers arranged on a 
central sr^ix or Column enclosedina 
sheath The sheath may bo seen in early 


CncnrbitaceiB 
springin country lines even before the 
leaves appear The sheith and upper 
part oi the padix fall and leave a 
s| ike of conspicuous scarlet berries 
The plant was formerly cultivated m 
the Isle of lortland and the starch 
obtained from its roots under the name 
of iMrtland ugo used as a substitute 
for arrowroot 

Cncltoo-tpiW the frothy substance 
produced on plants by immature 
specimens of insects known from their 
jumpiDg powers as frog hoppers and 
related to the cicada ) It is pro- 
duced by lu] nd exudi^ from the all 
mentan canal miswd with nir dis- 
charged into it from special breathing 
tubes and serves to protect the insect 
from drying up and probably also 
fiom enemies 

encumber a creeping plant of the 
family Cucu ^tral'rr» e ) cIoMity 
related to the melon pumpkin and 
marrow and probably originating in 
S India It IS an annual plant with 
hairy leaves and tendrils by which it 
can be trained and the same plant 
bear> nnle and female flowers It is 
cultivated for its green ovary which 
if the ovules are prevented from being 
fertilised will develop into the familiar 

cucumber hence the male flowers 
are ptnvbed ofl unless seeds arc re 
luir^ Many arieties are cultivated 
both under glass and exposed and 
they will gro v la any good sod The 
S kkijTi cucumber from the Himalayas 
is a large vanctv 0 inches thick the 
gherkin of th \\ lodi s is small and 
spiny and used for making pickles 

Cacaxbitaeee the Gourd family of 
dicotyledonous plants a large and 
important group of herbaceous plants 
with sue id nt stems climbing by 
means of tendnis which spring from 
the base of the leaf-stalks Thel aves 
SIC nsually lobed and rou^b the 
flowers often large white red or yel 
tow the fruit juicy or fle hv They 
inhabit principally not regions but a 
few are found in temperate climates 
cspedally Europe Ae r propect es 
are sometimes violent eg the common 
drug (Mocyntk The wild cucumber 
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another vanety, grows in sandy deserts tection against pistol-shot and'snorf 
and bears a bitter oval fruit The cuts Varieties include the chaifr 
only plant of this family uhich is a mail and metal-studded coats of tu* 
native of Bntain is the white bryony. Middle Ages, and the bronze and hrass 
vhich shares the properties of colocynth breast-plates of classical times ih' 
and the root of which has valuable name was also applied to the pbic 
medicinal properties The squirting armour, both for breast and beet, 
cucumbet , so called from the freedom which succeeded jerlans in the Ihc 
with which it expels the poisonous cent In the ICth cent they I'W' 

juice, together with the seeds, when highly chased and decorated, especiailj 
ripe, IS a very dangerous drug, a few in Italy Light corselets were woin 
grams of elaterium, a prepared form of by the infantry in the 17th cent ^ara - 
this juice, bringing on symptoms of cuirasses by mounted soldieiS They 

poisomng Many species, however, are still worn on ceremonial parades by 

pioduce edible fruit , for instance, the the Life Guards , 

melon and cucumber, the water melon. Cuirassiers, heavy cavalry evoh'eu 
and the vegetable marrow , from the mounted men-at-arms Oj 

Cuddalore (Kudalur or Gudalur), feudal days An Austrian corps oti 
cluef town of the S Arcot district of kyrissers was formed in 1484, 
Madras, British India, 20 m S of heavily armoured, and there 'scie 
Pondicherry There is a large coastal 20 corps by 1705 The Prussian 
and inland trade The chief exports cuirassiers achieved a considerable 
are gram, indigo, oilseeds, and sugar , reputation in the mid-18th cent under 
industries include weavmg and dyemg Fredcnck the Great The Ftencn 
Cuddalore became a British possession cuirassiers were first formed in 166^ 
in 1785 Pop (1931) 50,520 and reached their maximum strengtn 

Cudworth, Ralph (1617-1688), Eng- under Napoleon There are still reg^ 
lish divine, the principal member of a ments of cuirassiers m the French »na 
school of philosophers and theologians German Armies , 

known as the Cambridge Platonists Culdees (kox'dEs), a religious o^r 
He attacked Hobbes, and taught that in the ancient Celtic Church We 
the will was free, and that morality monies lived in Ireland, Scotland (es- 
existed of itself and was not a product pccially Iona), and Wales, betw'cen the 
of the State 9th and I4th cents , but little is knoivn 

Cuenca: (1) Mountainous and of their history 

forested province of New Castile, Culhnan Diamond, found in the 
Spam, bordered N by Guadalajara Premier mine, Cullman, Transvaal, m 

and S by Albaccte Timber is 1907 It was bought by the Transvaal 

floated down the Tagus to Madrid Government for £150,000, and ptc- 
Honey, wax, wme, olives, cereals, and senttd to King Edward VII as the 
silk arc produced in the N Saw-mill- largest diamond known It onginallj' 
mg, cloth- and pottery-makmg are weighed over 3000 carats, 
earned on Area, 6030 sq m , pop been cut into 9 large stones, of which 
312,300 (2) Picturesque capital town the largest weighs 310 carats 

of (1), on the E Jucar It has a CuUoden, moor m NE Inverness 
Gothic catliedral, and was formerly a Scotland, celebrated as the scene ol 
scat of learning Pop 12,800 (3) the bloody victory of the Duke o 

City in Ecuador c 200 m S of Quito , Cumberland over the Young Pretender 
it has a cathedral and a umversity, and m 1746 CuUoden was the last battle 
manufactures woollen goods, pottery, fought m Bntain 
and sugar Pop c 42,000 Culture, Dillasion of. The powerful 

Cnirass [kwiras' or koras'], origin- ruling class m the early history ot 
ally a leather coat or jerkin (Fr ciiir mankind depended for much ol it^ 
leather), worn by soldiers as a pro- prestige upon the possession oi 
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valuables Gems and metal were 
therefore universally considered to 
be fraught with magical virtue to be 
m fact veritable givers of life 
Prospecting riartics led by members 
of anstocratic families set out in search 
of such treasures passing E through 
India and Assam and onward across 
the wide Pacific to Central America 
and thence N almost to the Arctic 
Wherever these people went they 
found the inhabitants in a culture}^ 
food gathering state at the mercy of 
wind and sun and establishing them 
Selves as rulers they organised the 
people taught them to cultivate the 
soil by irrigation and to build houses 
gave them law and order and la short 
civilised them 

All through the Pacific Islands 
traces of this early cultural wave are 
to be seen in remains ol building 
operations far beyond the power of the 

E resent lahab tants enormous rough 
ei n rectanmUr blocks of stone 
standing piled together and arranged 
ui a cirelo finely trimmed but 
equally heavy blocks carefully built 
in the form of terraces and platform 
find canals connected with a 
long-disised irrigation s>’stera and 
colossal stone statues 

These remains are always to be dis 
cover d in the vicinity of pearl beds 
metal mines or other sources of 
mineral wealth thus revealing the 
aim of the early settlers 

Throughout this area the people 
have stones of wonderful strangers 
who came from the sky taught the 
inhabitants to be civilised instructed 
them in their arts and crafts and rcdi 
mentaiy sciences and then departed 
with a promise to return again 
These wonderful strangers were re 
gattfed as gods as the creators of the 
univerve and in the popular tn nd are 
magnified into superhuman and isn 
mortal forms 

It IS easier for men to forget than to 
remember Ancient customs arc 
maintained for the simple reason that 
they ere ancient custom* but their 
realm aningmaybeforgotten and new 
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meanings or perhaps no meaning at all 
added In many savage ntei may be 
traced the remains of a former reasoned 
religion In folk lore and superstition 
custom may be seen the faint re-echo 
ol the magic of the East the cultus 
of the ancient Egyptian wizards 

In this way and m this way only 
IS It pos ible to account for similarities 
in pnaitive reJ gion organisation 
folk lore and custom throughout the 
world and lor the presence in some 
areas of food gatherers without tradi 
tion whose only articles of culture can 
very easily be traced to a compara 
t> ely modern ongin These peopl 
had migrated in the earliest days to 
r mote spots on the earth which were 
not visit d by the civilised and cmlis 
mg men of old 

r aster Island and the Paftfic 
Csister Island that tmy isolated half 
way bouse between the ancient East 
and the American Continent with its 
ren ams of preh stunc stone houses 
and lU colossal lone statues has 
sm e Its discovery been a ventable 
battle ground of conflicting opinions 
concerning origins It has dono more 
to foster the false idea of a sunken 
continent and a lost race than any 
other place m the world though most 
of the Pacific Islands ha> c contributed 
their share to this untenable theory 
All major movements of great land 
masses had taken place in the Tertiary 
Bg many thousands of years before 
man had made hia appearance so 
that even it Pacific Islands despite the 
fact of their comnsting largely of coral 
a marine growth are but mountain 
tops still standing above water level 
there is no reason to suppose that the 
immense stone remains were tlie works 
of an antediluvian race Had such a 
race ever ex sted it i ouM hardly have 
chosen the snow-clad peaks as a 
hab tat Actually Easter Island is a 
strong argument in favo r of the 
diSnsion of culture and indicates that 
the outward movement wa E from 
the viemilv of the Mediterranean for 
on the back of the bead of Hoa haka 
mna ta an Easter Island statue sow 
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at the British Museum, may easily be 
distinguished two line engravings of 
faces protruding their tongues, and 
each tongue represents a cobra, which 
is not indigenous to the W , but is a 
sacred animal and the central motif 
of many mystic cults in India 

The Maya Remains The vast and 
interesting remains in Central America 
(Honduras) are also an intellectual 
battleground, but nevertheless so 
highly civilised a people as their 
builders must have been, with a siin- 
worshipping cult and pyramids, with a 
complicated calendar of definitely 
Oriental form, and with a hieroglyphic 
script (still undeciphered), can hardly 
have developed, and tliat in an amaz- 



Hathor, the Dimdc Cow, represented ns 
(he Sky 


ingly short time, for no better reason 
than the culture-clash of tribes of 
Indians for whose culture no very good 
reason can be shown In Mayan 
decorative stonework can bo traced a 
spiral design which the independent 
ongin theorists claim to represent a 
conventionalised snake, and they arc 
supported by the fact of the snake 
playing a very largo part in Aztec and 
Toltee mythology , but despite tins the 
design compares very favourably w ith 
early Indian worics in which the 
elephant’s tusk is represented m 
exactly the same manner 

Even in Cluna we find the earliest 
remains of past culture on tlie Yellow R 
(gold-bearing), and Uiey arc distin- 
guished by i>yTamids of Babylonian 
form. 
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Other Early Cultures The Sumer- 
ian, Babylonian, and Assyrian civilisa- 
tions are all of great antiquity, and arc 
closely allied and interwoven one with 
another 

Recent excavation worics at Ur ol 
the Chaldees, apart from tombs and 
gems and works of art, have revealed in 
a 12-foot thick deposit of alluvium 
that the flood of our Bible story was 
no mytli, but an actual fact, tlius tend- 
ing to support the theory that folk- 
tales are not without foundation 
These old Mediterranean cultures 
vie one with another for priority ef 
place The origin of the Sumerian 
culture being so far unknown, it is 
sometimes credited with pcrliaps a few 
thousand more y'ears than it actually 
possesses, but there is one very im- 
portant point so indisputable that 
it IS sometimes overlooked bj 
those who support Sumer's claims 
against Egypt’s This is that the R 
Euphrates, though it overflows iB 
banks alone and unaided each year, 
docs so at an inopportune moment, 
namely, at the beginning of the 
summer, and subsides when the heat 
IS still groat, so that young plants 
would be scorclied to death 

The engineers who constructed the 
Euphrates irrigation system must 
have worked with a foreknowledge 
that could be gained only m Egvpb 
where the natural flood cycle is perfect 
for agriculture 

Ancient to Modern Tliere is no 
room for controversy concerning the 
growtli of modern civilisation All 
know that it is based partly upon the 
Roman (Jaw' and building), partly upon 
the Greek (art and philosophy), and a 
liUIe on the ancient IZast (religion) 
To weld the nng, it will bo necessary 
to indicate briefly the origin of Roman 
and Greek culture 

The Rora,in takes much from fho 
Greeks, but its earliest period is based 
on the Etruscan culture, itself of very 
complicated ongin, but traceable 
tiirough the Swiss lake pile-dwelling 
peoples io the Nordic kitchen-midden 
remains, and from these S and E. 
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back to Asia Minor througb succeeding 
layers of peasant culture and 
Broiuc Age remains 
The Greek culture was affected by I 
several influxes but was based mainly] 
on the very early culture revealed in* 
the remains on the Isle of Crete In 
this again Sumerian and Egyptian 
beginnings may be found 

ConclisxoH Culture IS a continuous 
process sometimes advanang in great 
tidal waves sometimes receding but' 
never still 

The continued existence of food 
gatherers indicates that culture is a 
snpenmposition by no means natural 
and ready to arise from within The 
possession of law and religion of mdi 
mentary arts and crafts and of a class 
sptem by savages reveals that 
these things were taught to them 
by some conquering race of old 
and this is confirmed by their folk 
tales 

The fact that primitive cultures are 
always to be found in pearl or mineral 
bearing areas suggests that th« ancient 
civuiseis came in search of these 
things and the earliest people to 
appreciate such articles of adornment 
were the inhabitants of the area snr 
rounding the Mediterranean Of 
thes^e the first to change from food 
** producers were the 
Nile Valley dwellers and the change 
was due to the nver a pecul anty of 
seasonal flood Therefore although 
there is no proof there is a great deal 
of fact throughout the world to 
indcatc that all ve have and are is due 
to the genius of myst c seekers of 
r mote anUquity S » a/ o Protohis 
losic Man 

BiBLfooRAPiiy W J Perry C».J . 
di»oflk$S «(19 3) ThtCnaiho/l 
Ciuihsaftan (1926) G Elliot SmiUv' 

Ctoluhon of Ikt lira on 

Cumberland Richard (173‘»-181I) 
English dramatist antbor of mans 
sentimental comedies includine Tke 
nestlndan {m\) TIu Fcxixhnabl, 


S67 Combeiland 

this fanlt in the character of Sir Fretful 
Plagiary in Shendan s T)u Cntte 
Camberland Wm. Angnstiis, Duke 
o! (1 M-lTdfl) Bntisb general third 
son of George II Served at Dettm 
gen 1743 and as commander of the 
Allied troops was defeated by Saxe 
at Eontenoy 1745 Quelled the 
Jacobite rebellion 1745-6 by taking 
Carlisle and winning the battle of 
CuUoden llis punitive measures 
earned him the title Butcher 
Cumberland 

Cumberland, the most N W county 
of England funded N by Solway 
Firth and Scotland W by the Irish 
Sea F by Kortbnmberland and 
Durham and S by Westmorland and 
Lancashire The county includes the 
N part of the l^ke District with 
Derwentwater Bassentkwaite Enncr 
dale Wafer Crummock Water But 
tennere Wast Water Thirlmere and 
part of UUswater Stretching out fan 
wise from the S are many well known 
mountains including Scalell Pike 
<3 10 ft) the highest peak in England 
BowEeUPSTOft) H*1\el1yn (3118ft) 
Scalell (316'* ft ) and a number of 
others Farther N separated from 
the main mass by a valley in the 
Keswick district is another range that 
iacludesSk)dJaw(30^ft} and Saddle- 
back ( 847 ft ) There H a fairly 
narrow coastal plain on the W and a 
large nlaui in the N The v alley of the 
R Taen divides the mountains from 
the W heights of the Pennine Qiain 
including Cross Fell ( 930 ft ) The 

f nncipalnvers are the Eden Derwent 
sk Eamont and S Tyne Rainfall 
IS heavy combining with a moderate 
temperature to pr^uce cons derabte 
crops of oils turnips and other roots 
Thcrearelargeareasof bill pasture and 
though cattle are ra sed aheeji are of 
much greater importance the native 
breed l^ng famous (or the qual ty of 
Its wool 

Cumberland has cons deriblc min 
eral wealth coal and iron are the 
principal depots and sme and i ad 
jan abo found Stone qaarrtes pro- 
duce slate limestone and granite 
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Cnniille-Listef 


Iron and steel goods and tlupbuilding i Eastern, the larcest steamer in the 
arctheleadincmduslriGs steamer in tne 


arc the Jeadnig industries, while mming 
and the fisheries are valuable The 
largest toivns arc Carlisle, the county 
town (57,107), Workington (24,091), 
and Whitehaven (21,142) The chief 
holiday lentre is Keswick 

20^897 " ‘ 

Cumbcrlnncl Mountains, a long range 
of hills, plateaux, and mountains, in 
llie E of the United States, extend- 
ing from Pennsylvania into Alabama, 
attaining its greatest height (c 4000 
ft) in Virginia niere are valuable 
mineral deposits, including coal and 
marble The many underground cav- 
erns are famed for their great natural 
beauty The S end of the range 
divides the Cumberlanil and Tennessee 
, and the picturesque gorge of 
Cumberland Gap is notable 
Cumbrae, Great and Little, two 
islands forming part of the county of 
Bute, Scotland, between the island of 
Bute and Ayrshire The larger island 
IS 4 ra long liy 2 m broad. The in- 
habitants rely mainly on the custom 
of visitors, but some fanning and fish- 
ing are done llicre is a cathedral at 
Millport, a college, and a biological 
station Little Cumbrae is !J ni 
long and nearly I m wide , and has a 
lighthouse Pop (both is ) 5900 
Cambrian Mountains, see Lakf 
Disikict 

Cum Bmdcnil, see Stock Isxchanre 
Cumulative Preference Share, set 
Stocks and Sjiakfs 
Cnmulus, see Clouds 
Canard, Sir Samuel, Bart. (1787- 
1807). British engineer and founder of 
the Cunard Steamship Line, was born 
in Nova Scotia Ho formed a com- 
pany (1819) to carry the Anglo- 
AnKnCiUi mails, and hts first wooden 
p.addle steamer, thr Brilanma, made 
lier maiden voyage m 1840 in 14 days 
8 hours Since then the Cunard 
company Ins alway,, been in the fore- 
front of shipbuilding enterprise Their 
first iron steamer, the Persia, did 14 
knots, the ‘icoha (1802), their last 
paddle-steamer, was, next to the Great 


i 
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world, and held the record for trans- 
Atlantic sailing in 8 days 22 hours , 
their Auranta (1883) was fitted with 
the first suites of cabins , their 
Liicanta (1901) was the first American 
imer to carry wireless apparatus , the 
Carmama (1908) was the first Atlantic 
boat to have turbine engines The 
1 by the Germans in 

191o Iho Mauretania (built 1903) 
held “util 2928 the Atlantic specd- 
I company is now one of 

tne largest owners of liners and cargo 
boats in the world 
Cnnas, see Red Indians 
Cunaxa, Battle of (401 n c.), betw'cen 
Lyrus the Younger with Orientals and 
Lrrcek mercenaries, and tlic Persians 
under his brother Artaxerxes Cyrus 
was slam, but his Grcclcs refused to 
surrender and were allowed to march 
to the coast 'nus march is desenbed 
m Xenophon's Retreat of the Ten 
J housand 

Cuneiform (" wedge-shaped ”), the 
name given to a form of writing used 
m inscriptions by the ancient Babj'- 
Jonians, Assyrians, Persians, and Hit- 
characters, each of winch 
IS in the form of a wedge, were devel- 
oped from earlier idcograplis, and 
generally speaking they represent, not 
individual letters, but syllables or 
entire words Set A J &oth. The 
Discovery and Decipherment of the 

Tinna^“’l ^wiciform Inscnptiors, 
(1902) See also LtiinolOry 

Gunoo : (1) Province of Piedmont, 
Italy, between tlie Cottian and Mari- 
time Alps Area, 2808 sq m The 
products are chiefly cereals, fruit, flax, 
lemp, marble, and iron, whilst silk. 

It icn, .and marble goods arc manu- 
I’op (1931) 019,000 

Goini °f proMneo and epis- 

copal see of Piedmont, c 50 m S of 

. 1 , ‘"r- I-ounde-d m 1120, it passed to 
the Trench m 1790 There is a 
recently restored cathedral as well as 
, Prannscan church 
the chief Jiianuhicturo*? arc 

Cimllffo-Lhitor, Sir Philip (5. 1881), 
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CuDBiaghaiQ 
British politician served m the Amyl 
(1014-1 ) was Secretary to the Millie 
try o£ National Service (1917-18) and| 
to the Board ol Trade (lO^O-l) He 
was President of the Utter Board under 
Baldwin (Ifli^-S and 10 4-0) and 
continued to hold the post under the' 
National Government of 1931 succeed 
mg Lord PassfiUd as Secretary oil 
State for the Colonies m nbiclil 
capacity he represented Britain at thej 
Ottawa Conferen e 1032 
Cnn nin gham. Allan (l78S-l8t ) 
Scots poet whose worlw include col 
lections of baditional British songs and ^ 
stones and lives of Bnt sh arti ts He 
IS better known however as the 
author of many ongmal songs and, 
popular lync n' 
A IVef SA««t and a Flounne Sta 
CiiMdaghame*araliaBi, Robert Bon 
ha# (b 185 ) Scots author Hts early 
^tmgs are largely Socialist la ten 
dency many of them d^ with Spam 
w ““i S Am nca He was 

M P for N Lattarkshite from 1880 toi 
ISO* His works include a L«/« «/ 
Mtmjmao dt Soto (1003) Dot Alt' 
Deeds (1925) and TAe tto ut «/ lAe 
Conquest (1030) and numerous volume 
of short essays 

Cup an alcoholic beverag* 
sislmg of the lighter vanes socU as] 
claret sherry cider hock ebampago 
etc mixed with aoda water and 
sweeten^ with sugar Fruit loi cs 
shces Of cucumber lemon peel and , 
occasionally h ibs and ,p, c, may bol 


added 

Cupboard, onjnally an open shelf or 
beard (or set of shelves) on which tol 
puce Cups now a rectangular tw ' 
triangolar box with ^ door or doors 
either fixed into a recess of a room or o| 

' ^ sideboard cnp-i 


beard) or foTOm|f a separate piece of 
furniture The interior may have 
shelves or hooks and rails for hanging 
or Im the case of smalt cupU^uds) may 


It (m the _ 

be nontted Small cupbcards ara 
found inside the flaps of bureaux 
large cupboards may enclose a folding 
bed very Urge cupboards forming' 
part of the structure of a house a— ' 


Cupola 

effect small rooms and may even have 
windows 

The cupboard is an eUboratioa of 
the chest or coffer the lid being placed 
at the sale to form a door uiste^ of on 
thetop Thehutch orstorecupboud 
IS the earliest kno vn In churches 
the aumbry ts a cupboard for the recep- 
tion of the sacred vessels or reserv^ 
Sacrament The livery cupboard 
had shelves on which wer% placed the 
dishes as they came mto the ball it 
was used also for broken meats dis 
tnbutedtothepoor and thus became a 
dole cupboard The doors were per 
fotated for ventiUtion (For the 
Court Cupboard tee huKsrruRK) 
Com r cupboards with sh Ives glared 
-- solid doers and e ther hanging m 
» angle of the wall or resting on a 
stand were very attractive p eces in 
the 17th and iBth cents They were 
made in oak w^nut and maliogany 
\ set of shelves without doon is a 
dresser In the 1 8th cent the movable 
cupboard fitted with sliding trays 
enclosed by doors and drawers below 
became a wardrobe The more modern 
wardrobe is usually fitted for banging 
lotbes and may have a drawer below 
laborate Victonan vrardrobes bad 
separate compartments for hanging 
clothes cupboards withslidingshdves 
and sets ol drawers 

Cnpellabos the name of an ancient 
method stiU practised to some extent 
ol extracting silver from ts ores The 
method consists in alloying the $i!v r 
with lead and then removing the lead 
from the lead silver alloy by melting it 
in a receptacle made from bone ash and 
I called a cupel Air is then passed over 
'the surfaCQ of the metal oxidising the 
lead to litharge which is blown off 
See also StLVER 

Cnpid (kO no) m Roman mythol 
ogy the god of love the son of Venus 
'represented as a winged Infant with 
bow and arrows Innumerable paint 
lugs and literary accounts of him 
exist. His Greek name was Lros 
Cnpola, in architecture a sphenval 
roof The term is also used to de- 
scf be the cover of gun em^^ppi nts 
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Cone ' 


and part of the apparatus used in 
large-scale steel production 

Cnprammoninm Process, see Cellu- 
lose 

Cnpntc, see Copper 
Cnpnliferm, a family of trees dis- 
tributed chiefly in the temperate zones 
of the N hemisphere and also in 
tropical Asia It includes the beech, 
chestnut, oak, and birch 

Cnrapao (or Ctirafoa), the most 
important island m the Dutch W 
Indies, 40 m long and 10 m wide, 
with an area of 374 sq m It lies in 
the Caribbean Sea, off the N coast of 
Venezuela The chief products are 
tobacco, sugar, aloes, maize, and 
beans , and cattle, phosphates, straw 
hats, and salt are exported Curapao 
liqueur, made from oranges, was 
ongmally made on the island, but to- 
day it IS mainly manufactured in 
Holland The chief toivn is Willem- 
stad, which IS Situated on the harbour 
of St Anna Curapoa was discovered 
and settled by the Spaniards in 1627, 
but it has been a Dutch possession 
since 1034, except m 1798 and 1807-10, 
when it was held by Great Britain 
Pop (1931) 46,100 See fl/so Liqueurs 
Cnrassows, a family of game-birds, 
inhabiting Central and S America, but 
related t o 
the brush- 
t u r keys 
{q V ) of 
Australia 
Curate, 
ongmally, 
a clergy- 
man in 
charge of a 
parish (a 
" cure of 
Cnrassow souls ”) In 

England the title is now given to a 
clergyman who assists the incumbent 
of a parish 

Curb Market or Street Market, see 
Stock Exchaece 

Curfew, a signal given, generally 
by the nnging of a bell, to warn in- 
habitants of a town to extinguish their 
fires It was used to avoid the danger 


of fires at night when houses were built 
of wood The practice gradually died 
out after 1100, when the prohibition 
of lights after curfew was removed 
The custom still exists at Okehampton, 
Devonshire and elsewhere At Oxford 
the bell known as " Great Tom " is 
rung 101 times every evening at 9 5, as 
a signal for the closing of all college 
gates The term now denotes rather 
the order frequently given m times of 
political unrest confining citizens to 
their homes between certain hours of 
the night, eg, by the Curfew Law, 
1020-1924, inhabitants of Belfast were 
ordered to remain withm doors from 
10 30 pm to 6am, ownng to political 
disturbances 

Cnna Regis, a court of law estab- 
lished by William I and attended hy 
all the great officers of State as a final 
Court of Appeal After undergoing 
various changes in subsequent reigns, 
it %vas ultimately divided into three 
courts, viz Exchequer, Commou Pleas, 
and King’s Bench, and lasted thus until 
the Judicature Acts of 1873-76 

Curia Romana, the name given to the 
judicial and administrative organisa- 
tions for the Government of the Roman 
Catholic Church, including the body of 
Cardinals and officials who reside at 
Rome They are organised in com- 
mittees and ' congregations," which 
are placed in charge of the Church’s 
various activities See also Car- 
dinal 

Cune, a unit of measurement m 
radio-activity (p v ) One curie is the 
amount of radium emanation (/adoH, 
q V ) which is m equilibrium -with 1 
gramme of radium It is equivalent 
to 0 03 of a cubic milhmetre Tins 
quantity is somewhat large lor evci>'- 
day use, and the unit generally em- 
ployed IS the " millicuno," which is 
one-thousandth part of a cune The 
term was adopted m honour of Mmc 
Cune (q V ) the discoverer of radium 
(?v) Sec also Atom 

Cune, Pierre (1859-1906) and Mane 
Sklodowrska (6 1807), French physi- 
cists and pioneers in research on radio- 
activity, were mamed in 1895 In 
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ISOS they obtaiced ndium from pitch 
blende and later discovered the pro- 
perties of radium A special laboratory I 
vas estabhsbed for them and alter I 
Professor Cunea death ^^me Curie 
succeeded to his professorship at Pans j 
She received the Nobel Prize jointly 
with her hnsband la 1903 and lor| 
her own work 

X m 1911 and 
haabeendecora 
'1 ted by mant 


Curling 

1 but has been popular m Scot 
since 1600 Flat stone discs not 
more than 44 lb m weight or 30 in in 





countries 
was presented 
with a gramme 
of radium by 
the women of I 
the USA 
19 1 and witbl 
1-^000 sub- 1 


icribed 


lloeCsn 


America in 18 9 
She has estab-l 
lisbed a radio- 
activity laboratory at Warsaw her I 
hirthpUce Mme Curio is renowned as I 
the author (with her husband) of one of 
the most valuable scientihc worlis of 
the century She has given her name 
to the c«r»e a un t of radium emana 
tioa her book TraU4de RadtoadiiiU 
was published m l»lo 
Cnrltyba capital townofiheStateof 
Parana Brazil situated on a plateau 
3000 ft above sea level Thera are a 
umversity porcelain works and mateb 
factones The exports include inat4 
,to^cco and pcef Pop (193^ 


mfercnci 
fitted w ith a 
handle are 
thrown along a 
nnk or channel 
towards a 
fixed mark know D ~ 

which a Clinic of 
radius U 

marked 

A nnk should 
be 38 yds long 
withateeateither 

There are ■ 

4 players a side 

each throwing 3 stones from the 
l/cM seor# (szs disgram) A stone not 
'reaching the • 


100 100 

Curlew a bird related to the snipe 
but distineu! bed by its larger r ’ 


long curved biU ft breeif 
lands where It feeds on invccts oi 
and berries but also frequents tbe 
shore and muddy estuanes li 
European m distribution 

•ae name is also given to the stone 
curlew thick knee or No folk plover 

asummervisitorto England whereitb' 

generally found in chalk country It 
n Sts on the ground and is related to! 
the plovers. 

Corkns a came resembh 


VAgDt 


, IS called 8 

. removed from the nnk 
When all 16 stones have been throws 
the scores are counted and the game 
proceeds from the opposite end lach 
stone lying nearer the tec than an 
opposing stone scores 1 point Each 
* * directed by a captain or sh p 


from the tee end of the nnk Under 
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the tee. and this " sooping " forms an 
important part of the game 'WTiilc 
delivering the stone each plaaer stands 
on an iron plate fitted a\ith spil-ts, 
called the ctati pit The modem form 
of stones dates trom c 1800, prcaious- 
Iv natural stones of a anous shapes and 
M7CS had been used In Canada and 
USA " stones " are usually of iron, 
weighing GO-70 lb The ruling bodv of 
curling IS the Itoval Calcdoman 
CurUitg Club, which was formed in 
18.i8 as the Grand Caledonian Curling 
Club The title of " Kojal " was 
granted iii 1812 

Corragh, a stretch of common, with 
an area of c COOO acres in co Kildare, 
Ireland It is famous for its race- 
course, and was a training-ground for 
troops during the oriel War In 
March 1914 a political cnsis was 
caused through General Hubert 
Gough and other officers tendering 
their resignations as a protest against 
being scut to enforce Home Rule in 
N E Ulster This episode is Icnowm as 
the Curragk inetdeui 

Currant, the red, white, and black 
currant are deciduous shrubs (species 
litbes) related to the gooseberry 
Cultivation of the rod and white 
differs somewliat from that of the 
black The former currants require 
a free soil, neither clayey nor sandy 
The black requires a soil with a 
high water-retaining capacitj’ All 
varieties are propagated by cuttings 
taken m autumn and grown in a 
sandy sod in a shaded position A 
dressing of half-decavcd manure 
should be given in Jlay, and red 
and white currants thmned in June 
and all useless shoots removed 
Black currants are pruned as soon as 
the leaves have fallen The fruit 
ripens in July Black currants can- 
not be kept back on the tree, but 
red currants may be kept back by 
enclosing the trees in mats 

Currency, the quality of bemg cur- 
rent, or circulating freely The term is 
often used to denote money and other 
media of exchange, such as bank-notes, 
bills of exchange, etc Somebmes the 


term is rcslricfed tolcgal lender monty 
This niav be vtctalltc currency, i e. coins 
and converbble paper notes, or itiaaj 
be paper currency, t e inconvertibU 
notes See also 'Mo.nei , BA.xWsn 
AND CnrDiT 

Currency Notes, notes issued by the 
British 1 rtasurj' in 1014 lor £l and 
Ifti The notes conUnued in circula- 
tion, taking the plate of gold sover- 
eigns and half sovereigns, until 102S 
when they were withdrawn from circu- 
lation, and ihcir place taken by new 
Bank of England notes of the same 
denominations Currcnc> notes were 
sometimes called Treasury Kales, or 
Bradbttrys, from the signature of the 
Secretary to the Treasury winch tvas 
on tlicni 

Current-bedding, or False-bedd’ng, 
geological term for an irregular lamina- 
tion shown by certain beds, especially 
sandy deposits The lamina: of the 
strata are parallel to one another over 
a short distance, but are oblique to the 
general stratificabon of tlie vvliole 
deposit, and constantly change their 
direction, indicating vanabons of 
direebon iii the course of the currents 
by which the sediment was deposited 

Ciune, Sir Donald (1825-1000), 
British shipowner, served with the 
Cunard Steamship Co , and later 
founded the Castle Lme between 
Liverpool and Calcutta, 1862, and 
between England and S Africa, 18/2 
This line merged wnth the Union 
Steamship Co as the Union-Castle 
Line, 1900, with Cume as chairman 
He represented Bntain in the ICim- 
berloy diamond dispute, and vvas 
adviser on the Transvaal annexation 
question, 1877-8 

Curry, an Indian dish composed of 
various solids — lish, meat, fowl, or eggs 
— served in a hot flavoured sauce 

For the preparation of the dish com- 
mercially prepared curry powder may 
be used , but it is better to pound the 
powder for oneself in a mortar For 
this take a dned chili, J doz corns of 
black pepper, some coriander and 
cummin seeds, and a small piece of 
turmeric For the curry mixture, chop 
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fine & small piece of the heart of a C&ibiu fiUrctu legetidaiy Roman 
lettuce slice thin a small sour apple hero through whose self sacrifice the 
add the juice of a lemon a pinch of city was sav ed ( 300 b c ) \ chasm 

black pepper and a dessertspwoful ot appeared in the Forum at Rome 
the powder Then fry to a light which it was prophesied would close 
brows <ome finely chopped onions only when Rome s most valuable 
addmg a chopped clove of garhc (if possession was thrown into it Cur 
this is liked) and a little batter and tius declared that nothing rnore 
flour boil these in a pint of gra precioas than a fearless soldier could 
and stir in the curry mixture Let be found and rode his horse into the 
this simmer and add whatever in gap which immediately closed 
gredient M to bo curried Cnnen John (1847-1010) origin 

Cortot Uondi a northern 1 nglish ally a Nonconformist minister better 

poem of the early 14th cent which know-n for his enthusiastic propa 

relates in 24 OOQ lines the hist^ of ganda ot the tome sol fa system t ) 
the world as told tn the Q ble It is invented br kliss Glover (178^1867) 
relieved fay the insertion of numerous He founded the Tonic bol fa Association 
legends and other matters n 18S3 and the Tonic Sol fa College 

Cnitm Hre a line of shells ex Id years later He published many 

f loded just in front of advancing v oiks on music m general and his 
nesdly infantry to shield them from system m particular and was the sub- 
attack Sometimes curtain nre is ject of a memoir by hjs son J 5 
laid down behind an enemy force Curwen pubt shed in 1S8S 
when entrenched to { revent thrir Canon ot EedlestOB Oeerge 

remforcemeut Ratbasiet 3tt Uaiqueu (1858-102u} 

Curtesy (law) Formerly a hosband English statesman eldest son of 4th 
became entitle to a life interest in BoMn Seaisdale was secretary to 
any land of which his wi(« died wired Lord Salisbury 188^ Conservative 
m fee simple or In tad provided M F for Southport 1880 Under 

children capable of taking the land Secretarv for India 1881-8 and for 
as heirs had been bom toner dunng foreign Afiairs 1895-8 He veas 
the marriage and even though they bad appointed \ iceroy of India and made 
died before or after the mother an Insh peer in 1899 tie reformed 
The husband was called Unani by fv finance taxation and education 
cu tesy Curtesy is now abolished created the N %V Frontier Province 
except in regard to entails and and encouraged trade with Persia 
cannot arise there unless the wifo dies Hu partition of Bengal aroused oppo* 
intestate S«« o/ta EsTatE Oowek sition and following a duput with 
Cartilage the land which surrounds Kitchener over imUtaiy control he 
and belongs to a dwelling house re igned m 1905 Created Earl 1911 

Cortij Charles (6 18W] American he became Lord Pnvy Seal under 
statesman entered the legal profes Asquith President of the Air Board 
non and became county attorney in 1916 and I'res dent of the Couocil 
Kansas in 1884 In 1893 he entered and member of the War Cabinet 
Congress and la 1907 was elected under IJovd George Created Har 
Senator a position he has ever mace quess 19 I Su cce e d ed Ballour as 
occupied In 19 8 he was elected horeign Secretory 1919-24 negotiated 
Republican Vice-president of tlie peace with Tiirkev at I^usanne 
USA 192^-3 and was connected with the 

Cmtis, Cbarlei Gordon (8 ISSO) I^ihrd spate 19 3 imtuting negoti 
American inventor of a steam turbine atums fur the formabon of the 
which has greatly influenced Rep^tiona Commission He was 

development ot we propulsion of ChanceDorotOxfordUniversitylOO?- 
ships and the generation of electricity '*3 Author ot Rxutian Ctn.ril Asia 





Cnshendon i 

(1889), The Persian Question (1892), 
Problems of the Far East (1894), and 
British Govetnment in India (1925) 
Cushendnn, Ronald Jolm McNeill, 
1st Baron (i 1861), British politician 
Acting Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, 1928 Editor of St James's 
Gazette, 1900-3, raised to peerage, 1927 
Cnstard Apple, fruit of tropical 
plants of the genus Anona Large 
roundish fruits, dark broim, and of 
delicious flavour, growing on fairly 
large trees 

Custard Powders, see Eggs 
Cnstards, To Make. 

(1) Baked 
1 egg 

J oz sugar 
I pint milk 

I teaspoonful vanilla essence 
Beat egg and sugar together Add 
milk and vanilla essence Pour into 
greased pie-dish, grate nutmeg on top 
Stand in a baking-tin surrounded % 
hot ivater, and bake in a slow oven 
(300° F ) for c 1 hour 

(2) Steamed 

3 eggs (or 2 and 2 yolks) 

J-1 oz sugar 

I pint milk 

j teaspoonful vanilla essence 
Beat eggs and sugar Add milk and 
fla\ounng Pour into greased mould 
and steam gently until sot, c I-H 
hours Turn out and serve 

(3) Caramel 
Custard (see Steamed) 

3oz loafsiigar\ 

4 giU water J 

Allow sugar and water to nook slowly 
until they are of a light coffee colour 
Pour into a hot plain souffle-mould, and 
turn round and round until sides arc 
well coated Stram in custard mix- 
ture (made wath warm milk) Co\er 
wath greased paper, and steam 1-14 
hours 

(4) Custard Tart 
1 egg 

1 pint milk 
4 oz sugar 
Short-crust pastry 


14 Cnsfoms Udjob 

Line fian ring with short-crust paste, 
faurly thin (see Pastry, Sweet) Malt 
custard by pounng hot milk on tc 
well-beaten eggs and sugar Cool 
gently until it begins to thicken 
Pour into flan nng Put into hoi 
oven (c 450° F ), then cook at 360° F 
c J hour 

Customary Freehold, see Tenures 

Custom House, an office established 
by the Government at which import 
and export taxes are levied, bounties 
and drawbacks paid, and all other 
goods passing across the frontiers of a 
country are declared Customs houses 
are usually situated on the sea-coast 
or other frontier, but also exist m 
large cities for sealed goods registered 
through, and at aerodromes for goods 
sent by air 

Customs Duties, import duties, or 
duties levied on goods imported into a 
country The taxes are administered 
in Great Bntain by His Majesty’s 
Commissioners of Customs and Excise, 
and collected by customs officials at 
ports of entry Duties may be tuf 
valorem, t e assessed as a percentage of 
the value , or spicific, i e assessed on a 
given unit of w eight or quantity They 
may be for revenue, t e assessed on 
goods certain to be imported m large 
quanties (e g tea, sugar, tobacco), m 
spite of the tax , or they may be 
protective, i e the tax may tend to keep 
out imports, thus, " protecting " the 
home manufacture of the products 
taxed (See also Tariff, Natxokae 
Revenue and Expenditure ) 

Customs Umon, agreement of two 
or more countries to allow goods to 
pass untaxed between them, import 
duties being charged only on goods 
entering those countries from outside 
the Customs Umon The most famous 
Customs Union was the German 
Zollvcrein, which existed among the 
German States from 1819 until the 
foimation of the Gorman Empire m 
1871 An important Customs Union 
also was founded among S Afncan 
colonies in the latter part of the 19th 
cent Germany and Austria also 
reached an agreement for a Customs 



Gustos Botolonun 2> 

Unioa la 1931 but objections bjr 
France were made and the agreement 
was not ratified 

Cnstca Botoloram. the bwpei oi 
therecordsofanEoglish county whou 
apfointed bv the Ciwn and is nsualiy 
a person of rank 

Cntch, (or Aaeil] a nati\e protected 
State in Cujarat Bombay India a 
peninsula bounded K by the Kann of 
Cutch S by the Indian Ocean and the 
Gulf o{ Cutch Cutch is rocky and 
barren and crossed E -Vi by moan 
tains Chief crops are cotton wheat ■ 
barley and millet uhil t the natives 
make silk and cotton embroidery and 
silverwork The State is governed by 
a native chief the Maharao und r 
Bntish proteetion The capital is 
Bbu] Mea 7610 sq m excluding 
the Rann of Cntch pop (1931) 

The Rana (or Rnna) of Cutch is a 
salt desen K of the State Its area is 
e BOOO M m Bunog the S W 
monsoon the hard dry surface be 
cones flooded up to ecver^ feet sub 
a diog to leave a aalt-eacruited tract. 

Cnthhert fit (t «3 ) CngUsh saint 
probably bora » Northumbria He 
was Bishop of Lindtsfarne mao 
035 and was noted for pietv and 
m ssionaty enthusiasm He ilied on 
the island of Faroe Feast Mara 0 

Cntlaas, a basket hdtcd sword with 
curved blade used m the l8th and 
19th cents, at sea ch cllv in hand to- 
hand fighting by board ug parties 

Cntlery strictly cuitinj, mstrn 
ments for domestic n»e but extended 
to sharp-edg><) steels such as rarors 
and soraetimes to forks and poon 
Ongmally carbon steel was the only 
nutenal availal le for gatal cutt ne 
ictlruments snd it was often econo- 
raised by btmg uved raertly to edt,e 
a wrought iron blade but this 

K etire has eotirelv ceased since steel 
been Bianufictured by modern 

E rocev.'iea Nevertheless the finer 
uvJs ot cutlery such as raror U^ea 
and sassnrs of good quality neM to bs 
Rtade with the highest classes of steel 
wl kh are both mote earensive and 


t Cutlery 

more difficult to work For domestic 
cutlery carbon steel has been almost 
entirdy displaced by sCKalled stain 
less ste^ ot vanous types these being 
alloys of iron nickel and chromium 
which nsist the acids m food and in 
the aif («< Uot AND Stebi) Early 
staraless steel knives were coated 
with an vntarnisbiog m tal and were 
always Uunt as sharpening removed 
theprotrctive coating from the cutting 
^ge Tbe bngbt metal of stainless 
spoons and forks l usually like silver 
m appearance with an occasional 
slight bloc tinge Air does not 
aflect It and a slight rubbing with a 
duster wiU keep the lustre Some of 
these stainless metals contain a little 
copper long contact with lemon juice 
vinegar and acid foods should tbere- 
foreMavoided Modem platinp with 
the appearance of actual silver will 
wear for vears 

The industry includes the use of a 
large variety of substances lor the 
manufactore of handl'e including 
plated «r ornamented continuations of 
the blades silver bone and Ivory anl 
Its various imitations (tri riAStics) 
htUkeit Cuiit y The stainl s 
knife ts especially useful in preparing 
V geUbles. Tyj^ of knives have 
retained their old patterns — the 

C inted cook $ or ch f s knife tbe 
igthmhamor beef knife the boning 
knife with curved blade etc The 
douMe t^ded knife is a modem 
development serrated on one side for 
cutting tomatoes onions and other 
ve».etables with a $1 ppery surface 
ant tbe other a 'cry fine cuttmg edge 
for sli ui" Tbe grapefruit knife 
with Its curved scrratnl edge copes 
eB^lvely w th the cutting of the 
skwis between the sections A pie 
server which corabinei the purpaws 
Of a Spoon and knife with its two 
sharpened edges and broad blade 
sa es labour in Urge estaUud meats 
Spoons and f>fks of aluminium 
Me unsatisfactory as they bend 
and break easilj For bast ng 
esWanued iron sprvMis are suitable 
tor sauces, woodeu spooni free trom 


Cntlet 

ledges to entrap dirt , and for ladling, 
enamelled-iron, stainless steel, or even 
aluminium, as there is little stram 

Cutting equipment Sharpeners usu- 
ally consist of two adjacent sets of 
discs, through which the knife is drawn, 
a simple process compared to the old- 
fashioned sharpenmg which would 
blunt a blade still more unless the 
correct technique was followed Peelers 
remove peehng, and prevent cutting 
of the operator’s hands Some have 
sheers whose connectmg blades can be 
adjusted to any thickness, increasing 
speed, elmunating strain, and produ- 
cing even slices for better coolang 
New-style tin openers cut the hd off 
the tin neatly and turn down the 
jagged edge Modern mincers, or 
choppers, have a selection of cuttmg 
discs which will shred a cabbage mto 
long strips, chop peel, cut meat into 
fairly coarse chunks, and bread into 
pieces suitable for bread and milk 

Cutlet, small slice of veal, mutton, 
or lamb, tnmmed into shape , gener- 
ally part of the nb 
To trim 

1 Remove chine bone by sawing 

2 Shorten the cutlet bones 

3 Divide meat into separate cutlets 
If small, cut midway between bones , 
if large, cut doivn side of bone, re- 
serving the flesh which comes between 
bones for rolling and serving separately 

4 Beat the meat wrth cutlet bat, 
meat chopper, etc 

5 Trim off fat, leaving c \ m 
border 

0 Make a diagonal cut from fat to 
bone just below meat 

7 Clean tip of bone 

To Cook Brush wath melted fat, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, and fry 
or gnll 

To Serve Place a cutlet frill on 
each, watli a border of mashed potatoes 
around, so that they overlap each ' 
other. Serve peas m centre of dish 
and pour hot sauce round them 

Cuttack (1) District of Bengal, 
British India, in the province of Onssa 
It is well irrigated, and composes three 
mam divisions . a marshy, coastal 


Cuttle Ksb 
strip , a stretch of plam ; and a hilly 
tract on the W Rice, jute, sugar, 
wheat, and maize are grown Area, 
3517 sq m , pop 2,004,700 

(2) City and capital of the above, 
on the R Mahanadi, of military and 
commercial importance The city is 
famous for its silver filigree work 
Cuttadc was taken by the Bntish in 
1803 Pop (1931) 51,000 

Cuttle ]^b, a manne mollusc (qv,) 
of the class Cephalopoda It is pro- 
vided with an internal shell, an ink- 
sac, and 10 tentacles encircling the 
mouth, 8 shorter and furnished with 
suckers throughout their length, and 2 
longer and retractile, with the suckers 
limited to a terminal knob The 



suckers are used for craw-ling and fur 
seizing prey 

The name ” cuttlefish ” is sometimes 
applied to a large number of different 
kinds of cephalopod, including the 
squid and even the octopus (q V ), but 
strictly belongs to the species, some- 
times known as the sepia, in which the 
shell IS the familiar " cuttle bone," a 
common obiect on our sea-shores 
This shell is situated beneath the skin 
of the back, is calcareous, and protects 
the whole body from behind the head 
It IS given to cage-birds to peck for the 
chalky matter they require, and before 
the invention of blotting-paper was 
used as a powder for drying ink It 
serves also as a fertiliser of soils and for 
tooth powder 

In ancient times the ink of the 
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Cnyp 



cuttle was used for wntmg and gjvrs I 
its name to the paint still called' 
sepia Bv the cuttle fish itsell it is 
employed as a screen by being dis 
charg^ into the water when the 
anir^ shoots backwards movement I 
being effected by the loreiblo ejection! 
o( a current of water from the lower j 
side of the body 

The common British species of Sepu 
IS 0 or S in long and feeds mainly on 
fish and crustaceans Its eggs art 
grapo-Iike and fastened tn bunches tc 
seaweed There are also many spec « 
in temperate and tropical seas som 
of which are eaten by man 

CuTier Georges UopoI4.Baron(i7C9 
1)13 ) Krenchi 
aturalisi ' 
as lecturer 
: the Ecole 
k Uu 1 anthion 
{ and Profeasor 
) at the CoU g« 
J de rraaee and 
the Jardia drs 
Plantes lie 
held import 
\atit post: 

I under bapo- 
' leoo and bis I 
successors in 
the M nistry 
of Educahoo and Conned of State 
His works include a systematic cUssi 
fication of the animal kingdom 
lectures on comparative anatoroi 
and important treat ses on fcKSil 
and hi^ng fishes reptiles an I 
mammals Among his books atr 
Rteke cAej jn Jtf ositmiiU Jostles «£» 
ftuJ upidtz (ISl”) and klfn (ii»»ef 
dut ihufd dprJssoMOtguniral M(|8I7) 
CuihaTea [itooKSiunren} German 
free port at the mouth of the It Elbe 
Tn the fast decade of tbe l!hb cent 
the harbour anl works were greatly 
improved and enlarged ant can ' 
accommodate 0 \c largest liners ,mv 
H amburg AmenVa line uses Cushaven] 
as a port Th re is a consdcrablcl 
whing industry and the towi 
favoured as a hnliday resort 
Hambarg l\>p 18 000 


Cojp fhe name of a family of 
Dutch painters of uhom tbe most 
famous uere 

Jacob Cbrritw Cuyp (ft 1600-SO) 
was tbe elder Very little is known of 
his life He painted a number of 
portraits and large portrait groups 
which are straightforward m treat 
merit and conception— honest if some 
what uninspired renderings of the 
people the interiors and tbe land 
scapes that be kne v The date of tus 
death is not known but his last known 
picture was painted in I&49 Spcci 
mens of his work ecist in g Ilenes in 
Amsterdam Rotterdam and Hciim 
Albert Coye (Ifi^O-lfiai) his son 
as Imm at Dordrecht where be seems 
have had eoitst lerabte standing and 
to have spent most of bis life His 
best and most cliaractrnstic paintings 
re his landscapes frequently of river 
de scenes w iK cows asd horses well 
plo^ and welliirawn H s colounng 
IS id cate and warm without being 


Cosjco ?' 

hi' urcnr-'i jin atnifvsjil.f-nf. 
with ii fine rlfiH-f of rffitaji' e. an'} Ur 
ratiKa lm;ti ainnnf; If'itth lin'l>;''af>' 
{uintt r. Till re art ni^tt anil 

fqiip^tnan jwintiriRti. asni l frv-' 
i!n tholotfical atnl b;b>icaj paturt') by 
Cii.p. bnt >t n not r«>rta.n ttlietlnr hr 
vv-n. rnfeTwiblr for Ific fctiJMif' ptait- 
Uifi'! of fnnt nnt! pritir vlurh an. frr- 
qiientlv nttribiUi'il to hirn Ma(i> of 
hi), pwnlimtn arc in pri\ate collrctioini 
in Jlnclanii, and Uirri are a f irf^o 
miinbfr at Iwtii fin DiiUwi,Ii and 
National Galltrj’ Hic Ca'I/e a-iM 
Hcrlsir.in at the latter may be 
mentioned 

Cu!«:o{ivoO>i'K (13 (1) b-.'ond larfji it 
dtparltnent in S Peru It is moun 
tainous, sMtli loo, jnncle-covcred 
plums Cocoa, toffee suff.ir, tobacco, 
tnaiJt, and cerenl'i ari prtxltircd , nnd 
tlie district is rich in Rold silver 
coal, lend, copper, .and iron Cattle 
and sheep are raced Tlitrc are 
pmctically no maiiufactnrcs Arei, 
C.O.TIO s<i m. pop (1027) 700 (KIO 
(2) Town, and capital of the dt- 
partjiunt, lyinq in a valley 11,3H0 ft 
above sta-livtl It was founded by 
Manco Capac in the 11th cent, and 
was the capital ol the Inca Pnipire 
The remains of the gigantic fortress 
of the Inca period, the Convent of 
Santo Domingo, the cathedral, nnd the 
university arc of note There arc a 
library' and museum, and many 
monasteries, convents, cliurches, and 
hospitals Industrial plant includes 
Colton nidls, brewents, and sugar and 
chocohato mills Pop (1028) c 40,000 
Cyanamide, NC NHj, is a colourless 
crj'stalline body melting at 40° C 
It IS the .amide of cyanic acid (/) v ), and 
IS prepared by the interaction of am- 
monia and cyanogen chloride. The 
product itself IS of little importance, 
and the term " cyanamide is often 
erroneously .vpphed to calcium cyaiia- 
mide, which is an important fertiliser, 
and IS also the basis of a raetbod for the 
fixation of nitrogen Sec also Cal- 
ciuxi and Nitkogfs 

Cyanates. sec Cvanic Acid 
Cyanic Acid, HCNO, is a volatile 


CjfSfsMff 

liquid prepared by- the c* 

t'jvi (?v) It is an r'ctTfiur;; 
stable suVfj.'ifce, and if best'd 

C it ejcphvdes VvjUl lb' f'’m’t!ene- 
a fxdyniei {fJCIvOp An-, 

oth'r j'-dymtride of tjsinic aci'l i5 
rvji'iinr and, abo of th<' formaU 
(HCNOj, Cyantt aci'l gives rise n A 
SI firs of salts, tfte cy.in.itfS- ^ - 

Cvai'i/ei' rkU'ttdc ro,sy 1>C loolta 
upon as the clilm ide of r* anic and I* 
IS iireil in organic svntheses and os s 
imlit irv ixji'on g,ts It can be msru 
factored bv passing chloriSe info m 
iqiifoiis siilutiori of hvdrocyatnc acid 
It IS ta-sily romlensible to a hqtild' 
fMibng-iKiint KP" C, mcltinp polnf 

Cyanides, The cyanides arc ti/' 
silts of hydrocvanic and, IICN (?_r) 
Ihc eliicf cv. snides of industrial iW' 
peirtance arc tht nictnllic cyanides, 
.and Since tliey .ill jiosscss similct 
proiiertie-s, they will be considered 
here, and not under the headings ol 
their mctalbr nidic.ils , 

The principal cyanides of industrisl 
importance .arc those of the al^b 
metals, sodium .and iiotassiom. Cf' 
anidcs arc used in indu.stry fora vanet> 
of purposes One of the most import- 
ant IS as an electrolyte in electro- 
plating solutions, the cJnef metals 
deposited with the Jielp of cyanides 
being zinc, silver, gold, and cad- 
mium 

An extremely important use of 
sodium cy.imde is in llie extraction of 
gold and silver from their ores (see 
Gold) 

Hydrogen cyanide or Hydrocyanic 
and [Prussic acid), IfCN, is a color- 
less liquid of pcculi.ir(" bitteralmond’T 
smell It has a boihng-point of 20° C 
and a melting-point of — 15° C. It is 
manufactured by the action of acids on 
sodium or potassium cyanide. It is 
extremely poisonous, and is used to an 
inercasing extent as an insecticide and 
vermin killer I'umig.ation by- hydro- 
cyanic acid IS earned out in orchards to 
free trees from pests , for this purpose 
a tent is placed round the tree, and the 
acid generated by dropping sodium 
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Cyanide into &iilj)haiic acid It U 
lufficiently volatile by reason of »t* 
low boiling point to spread rapidly 
tbrougbout tbe enclosed space 
Simlar methods are cmplO\ed for 
tbe (umigition of ships and warehouses 
except that special precautions have to 
be taken to see that the enclosed spaces 
are quite free from the gas Ixfore 
human access u agam allowed on 
account of its extremely poisonous 

The use of liquid hjdrocyanic acid 
gas Stored to cylinders has als( been 
tcied but tbe nsk of spontaacom 
explosion is rather high Another 
method of a; plying the gas la by 
spreading diatomaceons earth which 
has been soaked in the liquid and from 
which the gas gradually d ffusea This 
method has met with a considerable 
degree of success cspceully m Oer 
maov 

n>drocyanie scid is fairly widely 
districted In naturo in comb nation 
la tbe form of glueoe des such as 
tmvgdAlin which is found in bitter 
almonds 

Cruogen. CiV, is a colourless gss 
with a peculiarly chAracterist c odour 
isflimniable and extremely poisonous 
it liouefies at — 31 C snl melts at 
— 3l C The gas miy bn obtained 
ty heating mercury cvaiude an I also 
by tie reaction ot potassium cyantJe 
w th copper sulphate It Is used lor 
purposes of chrraicai lynthesw an) 
istransportidasiheliqu I in cyhmters 
underpressure It has also bern used 
as a poison gas Irr mil torv purposes 
but as t s t<. table in water it is not 
very e8e<tivo in this respect 

dyui* Isinzrx] biecV gixllns 
Imchter of Uranoa and w»f« I 
Cfojxw Ue) also known as Rhea 
^e loreil Alia and puni Iwil him for 
Ueakiog his vows to fwr Sl» is 
iTpeesented as syroU (iral of fert hiy ' 
ai I many ob«retie ntes wvr* connected 
with her frstival The (.eryh^tea 
(t » 1 weiT her pTietU. 

Crtsdl Thef intsof this on) tarn 
fouotl ta tte iru li^l and % Islroy ea! 
(vf^osnf XcMrica and tsuandattha 


9 Cydsmen 

Cape of Good Hope They are trees 
or shrubs with usually simple some 
tnnesdicbotomocs trunkamatkedwitb 
leaf sears and resembling palms and 
tree ferns The leaves are pinnate 
and curled m the bud like fan fronds 
The flosreia are always terminal 
resembling cones Tbe pollen is car 
ned by the wind and the plants arc 
unisexual 

The cycads occur at the present 
time only in small numbers but they 
were common m earl cr geological 
periods up to the Cretacerus 

Cyclade^ group of islands in the 
Creek archlpeL go among the chief of 
wliKhareSyra Andros I'aros Delos 
Nains Ceos Tenos Thera Kythros 
and ttelco The highest mountain 
(3 91 ft) IS on Naxos the largest 
island Tenos produces marble Melos 
sulphur and Ceos valonia \Nmcs 
toMcco and hides aK xperted Tbe 
islands many of which an of voleame 
ofiga comprise an area ot lOOOsq m 
MeloswasSientreoiA'fteaaciril cation 
( 9 1 ) Delos a reliri us < nd political 
locus ari1 once head of the Delian 
l^aguefye) in m KierntimesSyn was 
a sh ppng centre until its eel ree by 
ihel'irwss The quarries ut the tamo is 
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of the Sicilian wild boars, has been 
introduced into the woods of Kent and 
Sussex It flowers in svinter and 
spring, and the fruit is drawn down to 
the soil by the flower-stalk, which 
coils spirally for that purpose Many 
lands of Cyclamen have been cultivated, 
both for greenhouses and as outdoor 
plants, on account of the beauty of 
their flowers 

Cycho Poems, a senes of poems deal- 
ing with intimately connected stones 
or events, covenng a more or less ev- 
tended penod Thus the legends 
associated with the siege of Troy and 
its consequences were told, not only 
m the lltad and the Odyssey, but also 
in a considerable body of poems of 
the Trojan Cycle, which have not sur- 
vived There was similarly a Theban 
cycle of epics 

Cyclometer, a device for counting 
the number of revolutions of a cycle 
wheel and thus recording the distance 
traversed It consists of a train of 
wheels geared to one another in the 
ratio 10 to 1, so that the revolutions 
of the first indicate units, of the second 
tens, and so on Simple trains of 
toothed gearing arc employed when 
friction IS undesirable, as in gas and 
electricity meters, but for other 
purposes the jumping counter is 
employed whereby each figure moves 
suddenly instead of gradually, tlius 
facilitating reading 

Cyclone, see Winds 

Cyclopes [si 'klopEs], mythical 
giants, the sons of Uranus (Brontes, 
Steropes, and Arges), who represented 
thunder, lightning, and the thunder- 
bolt Thcywerebamshedinto Tartarus 
until Jupiter called on them for aid in 
his ivar with Cronos (q v ). Each had 
one eye in the middle of his forehead 
The walls of Tiryns, in ancient Greece, 
were supposed to have been built by 
them Hence the term cyclopean is 
used of any ancient Greek polygonal 
masonry resemblmg that of liryns, 
as well as of ancient structures of 
stupendous weight or dimensions 
Polyphemus (qv) was not one of the 
onginal Cyclopes, but a later creation 


Cygnet, the name for a young swan 
(?»') 

Cylmder, see Geometry, 

Cyme, an irregularly branched m 
florescence in which later flowers 
are produced laterally on the stem 
of the first flower, as in forget- 
me-not ' 

Cynewulf (yl 18th cent }, Anglo- 
Saxon poet Little IS known of him, 
except that he wrote four poems, signed 
in runic characters These arc JnhaM, 
Elene, The Ascenston, and The Tales of 
the Apostles, all written in the vernac- 
ular Other poems attributed to him 
include certain of the Riddles, The 
Pheentx Guthlac, and The Dream of the 
Rood The poems that are certainly 
lus show much religious fervour but 
relatively little literary merit 
Cynoscephalm, Battles of: (1) 

B c the Tilt bans and Thessalonians 
routed the forces of Alexander oI 
Pherae (2) 107 b c the Romans 
under FJaminius defeated Philip V of 
Macedonia 

CyperaccBB, the sedge family of 
plants somewhat resembling grasses, 
but differing from them m the posses- 
sion of tnangular solid stems, closed 
leaf sheaths, and no Jigules The 
inflorescence is a group of spikes of 
glumes, in the axil of each being tliree 
stamens and one carpel 
Cy-prds, see Trust 
Cypress, a group of evergreen cone- 
beanng trees and shrubs, with small 
adnate opposite leaves, and small 
globular cones on a few fleshy scale- 
leaves They are traditlomdly as- 
sociated with graveyards and funeral 
ntas 

Cypnan, St. (c 205-2S8}, Bishop of 
Cartilage, and an early Christian 
martyr A wealthy pagan scholar, he 
was converted to Christianity m 2-18, 
and became Bishop of Carthage m 240 
He was martyred in 258, during the 
persecution of Emperor Valenan, 
He loft a collection of letters, and other 
wrritmgs, very valuable as sources of 
Church history. 

Cyprus, large Mediterranean island 
some 3000 sq m in extent ; a British 
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muddy, his scenes arc atmosnlienc 
With a fine effect of distance, and he 

>""d”ca5e 

painty There are also portraits and 
^uestrian paintings, and a few 

Cuvn pictures by 

Cuyp, but It IS not certain whether he 
w'as responsible for the still-life paint- 

are fre- 
quently attributed to him Many of 

m® EneHnF P^'vate collcctons 
in England, and there are a larce 
number at both Uie Dulwich and 
National GaUciy The Cal/le wj, 
Herdsman at the latter may be 
mentioned ^ 

Cuzco [Koos'KO] (1) Second largest 
department m S Peru It is moun- 

S"ns"'crcoa 'T' P-S'-covered 
plains Cocoa, coffee, sugar, tobacen 

maize and cereals are produced ^nd 
the district is rich in gold silver 
coal, lead, copper, and iron Cattle 
and sheep are raised There are 

6r71(5^‘^n^ Area! 

121 ’"'PJ'P (1^27) 700,000 

(2) Town, and capital of the de- 
partment, lying m a valley 11 380 ft 
above sea-level It was founded bt 
Manco Capac in the 11th cent and 
w^ the capital of the Incf E™ 

^ the gigantic forSess 

of the Inca period, the Convent of 
Santo Domingo, the cathedral, and the 
umv^sity are of note Therrare a 
library and museum, and manv 
monasteries, convents, churches and 

plant mcluTes 
cotton mills, breweries, and sugar and 
chocolate miffs Pop (1928) c 40 000 

T+ body melting at 40"* C 

It IS the amide of cyanic acid (g v ), and 
interaction of am- 
monia and cyanogen chloride The 

and'^the ttrm " importance, 

and the term cyanannde is often 

erroneously applied to calcium evana- 
mide, which IS an important fertiliser 
and IS also the basis of a method for the 
fixation of nitrogen See also Cai 
ciUM and Nitrogen ^ ^ 

Cyanates, see Cyanic Acid 

Acid, HCNO, is a volatile 
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liquid prepared by the distillation bf 
urea (gv) It is an extremclj nn 
substance, and if heated above 
0 C it explodes witli the formation of 
a polymer cyanmehde (HCNO )5 An 
other polymeride of cyanic acid is 
eyanunc aetd, also of the formula 
(HCNO)ii Cyanic acid gives rise to a 
scries of salts, the cyanates 

Cyanogen chloride may be looked 
upon as the chloride of cyanic acid It 
IS used m organic syntheses and as a 
military poison gas It can be manti 
factored by passing chlorine into an 
aqueous solution of hydrocyanic acid 
It is easily condensable to a liquid, 
“oi^mg-point 13° C, melting-pon 

Cyanides The cyanides are tl 
^Its of hydrocyanic acid, HCN (qv 
The chief cyanides of industrial iri 
portance are the metallic cyanide; 
and Since they all possess simila 
properties, they will bo considers 
here, and not under the headings o 
their metallic radicals 

The principal cyanides of industna 
importance are those of the alkal 
metals, sodium and potassium Cy' 
anidcs are used in industry for a vancty 
of purposes One of the most import- 
ant IS as an electrolyte in electro- 
plating solutions, the chief metals 
deposited with the help of cyanides 
being zinc, silver, gold, and cad- 
mium 

An extremely important use of 
somum cyanide is m the extraction of 
gold and silver from their ores (see 
Gold) 

^y<Hogen cyanide or Hydrocyanic 
acid {Prussic acid), IICN, is a colour- 
^sliquiff of pecuharC bitter almond”) 
smell It iias a boiling-point of 20° C 
and a melting-point of — 16° C It is 
manufactured by the action of acids on 
sodium or potassium cyanide It is 
extremely poisonous, and is used to an 
“n insecticide and 
Immigation by hydro- 
cyanic acid is carried out in orchards to 
irec trees from pests , for this purpose 
a tent is placed round the tree, and the 
1 generated by droppmg sodium 
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of the Sicthnn ^^IId boars, has been 
introduced into the woods of Kent and 
Sussex It flowers in winter and 
spring and the fiuit is drawn down to 
the soil b> Uic flower-stalk, winch 
cods spirally for that purpose Many 
kinds of Cyclamen ha\ e been cultivated, 
both for greenhouses and as outdoor 
plants, on account of the beauty of 
their flowers 

Cychc Poems, a series of poems dc.-il- 
ing witli intimately connected stones 
or events, covenng a more or less ex- 
tended penod thus the legends 
associated with the siege of Troy and 
its consequences were told, not only 
in the Iliad and the Odyssey, but also 
in a considerable body of poems of 
the Trojan Cycle, which h.ive not sur- 
vived There was similarly a Theban 
cycle of epics 

Cyclometer, a device for counting 
the number of revolutions of a cycle 
wheel and thus recording the distance 
traversed It consists of a tram of 
wheels geared to one another in the 
ratio 10 to 1, so that the revolutions 
of the first indicate units, of the second 
tens, and so on Simple trains of 
toothed gearing are employed when 
friction IS undesirable, as in gas and 
electricity meters, but for other 
purposes the jumping counter is 
employed whereby each figure moves 
suddenly instead of gradually, thus 
facilitating reading 

Cyclone, see Winds 

Cyclopes [sI'KaopEs], mythical 
giants, the sons of Uranus (Brontes, 
Steropes, and Arges), who represented 
thunder, lightning, and the thunder- 
bolt Theywere banished into Tartarus 
until Jupiter called on them for aid in 
his war with Cronos (? v ) Each had 
one eye m the middle of his forehead 
The walls of Tu^^ns, m ancient Greece, 
were supposed to have been built by 
them Hence the term cyclopean is 
used of any ancient Greek polygonal 
masonry resemblmg that of Tiryns, 
as well as of ancient structures of 
stupendous weight or dimensions 
Polyphemus {qv) was not one of the 
onginal Cyclopes, but a later creation 


Cygnet, the name for a joiingswan 
(?«') 

Cylinder, see GrosiETRV 

Cyme, an irregularly br'inched m 
florescence m ivhicli later llowcis 
are produced laterally on the stem 
of tJic first flower, as in forget- 
me-not 

Cynownlf {ft I8th cent ), Anglo- 
Saxon jxiet Little IS known of liini, 
except that he w rote four poems, signed 
in runic characters 1 hese arc Juliana, 
Clcne, The Ascension, and The Tates oj 
the Apostles, all written in the vernac- 
ular Other jioems attnbuted to Inir 
include ccrt.iin of the Riddles, Thi 
Phisi.tx Guthtac, and The Dream of the 
Rood The poems that arc certainly 
Ills show much religious fervour but 
relatively little literary merit 

CynoscophaltB, Battles of: (1) 304 
n c the Tiiebans and Thessaloinans 
routed the forces of Alexander of 
Pherac (2) 197 bc the Romans 
under FJaminius defeated Philip V of 
hfacedonia 

Cyperacere, the sedge family of 
plants somewhat resembling grasses, 
but difienng from them m the posses- 
sion of triangular solid stems, closed 
leaf sheaths, and no bgules The 
inflorescence is a group of spikes of 
glumes, m the axil of each bemg tliree 
stamens and one carpel 

Cy-prds, see Irust 

Cypress, a group of evergreen cone- 
bearing trees and shrubs, with small 
adnate ojiposite leaves, and small 
globular cones on a few fleshy scale- 
leaves They are traditionally as- 
sociated with graveyards and funeral 
rites 

Cypnan, St (c 205-238), Bishop of 
Carthage, and an early Christian 
martyr A wealthy pagan scholar, he 
vras converted to Christianity in 240, 
and became Bishop of Carthage in 249 
He was martyred in 258, during the 
persecution of Emperor Valerian. 
He left a collection of letters, and other 
writings, very valuable as sources of 
Church history 

Cyprus, large Mediterranean island 
some 3000 sq m in extent ; a British 



Sywrai 

^wn Colony It is situated e SO m 
5 of Anatolia and its E cttremity 
3ape St Andreas is 60 m W of Syria 
The surface is composed of S motintain 
systems tbeS cocsiderablyhigherttiai) 
til N separated by an extensive plain 
The S ranges take the general name of 
Olympus and include Mounts TroOdos 
(OiOOft) Adelphi (5300 It) and Pa 
pousta («>100 It ) Tbe h ghcat point 
of the N range is e 3000 ft The 
most notable rivers arc the Yalias and 
Pedias both cl which flow roughly 
N C across the plain The other 
nvers are small and frequentlydrv up 
in the summer Tbe climate is fairly 
healthy end except in the summer 
there is a sufficiency of rainfall 

Cyprus was once famous for its 
forests but few now remain Agn 
Culture le the mam pursuit arid under 
British sovereignty (since ldl4)the in 
habitants who are naturally backward 
and conservative are being encouraged 
to adopt nodertiandteientific methods 
irrigation schemes arc being earned 
out and the natural fertilitv of (he 
soil steadily exploited Tbe chief! 
crops ate fruit gram vegetables and! 
cotton mules cattle and sheep arc 
reared there are important sponge! 

Cyprusfonn tlyproducedmanyvalu | 
able minerals es^ially copper butiu 
these days except for a moderate pro ! 
duction of salt asbestos and ma^Ic ' 
there Is comparatively little mining I 
though recently attempts have been' 
made to apply modem methods m the 
exploitation of the island s copper rc . 
sources Trade is retarded by the 
dearth ot harbours Tamagusta baa 
been improved considerably and 
handles most of the traffic 

The inhabitants arc raa tUy Greeks 
ant Turks the E Churcli is that of 
the mijonty but there is a fair 
percentage of Moslems The total 
population is 34S 000 the largxxt 
towns arc Nicosia the capital (.3 7(10) 
Lamaca (12 000) Famagusta (10 000) 
and Limasol (IS 000) , 

Cyprus which was aCected to some' 
extent by the A^eancivilisattoa(gr) i 
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has been occupied by the Phccnicians 
Creeks Persians and Homans The 
, island was seized by Kichtrd I of 
England m IIOI and it subsequentlv 
I became part of the territory of th< 

I lungs of Jerusalem (see Crlssdes) 

I Turkey took it from the Venetians in 
IS71-3 and in 1878 ceded its admm 
.istration to Britain by whom it was 
annexed at the outbreak of th \\orI(l 
War beriming a Colony n 19 S 

Cyprns, Church ot. a church of the 
Eastern Orthodox faith in communion 
with the other Orthodox churches but 
independent except when Cyprus was 
part of Venetian territory (1193-1671) 
when It was compelled to recognise 
papal supremacy 

CynBb de Bergerac, ut Bsrqsrac 
Cyrako cb 

CntDidea. administrative subdi i 
sion of Italian Libya bordering on tbe 
N African coast from the Egyptian 
frontier to Tnpolitaeia [g v ) Most of 
the region forms part of tbe Libyan 
desert but there is a Urge cultivable 
area at Kufra Barley is exported 
and camels and cattle are rais^ the 
sponge fisheries are of some import 
aoce Cyrenatea wot colonised bv 
Creeks in early times later forming 
part of Homan Africa It passed sab 
sequeDtly under Arab and Turkish 
control Finally in IDla the coast 
was occupied by the Itahans they 
did not however gain control of the 
interior until after the orld \\ ar ow 
iDg to the oppo itioQ of the Scnussi 
Tho capital is Benghazi near which 
are some importai t salt pans 
Ar a c 73 000 sq m pop (1931) 
00 000 

Cyrene famous ancient Greek city 
of Cvrcnaic. bel ev cd to have been 
founded on tho advice ot tbe Oracle 
at Delphi A noted intellectual nod 
cultural centre it acquired also great 
trade and wealth 1 1 was tbe capital 
of Cyrenaica (g i ) and its fortones 
waned with those of the State Ihccava. 
ttons have revealed parts of the walls 
templo of Apollo the acropolis 
vanous sculptures the great temple 
baths and theatre also tombej^jh^ 
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inscriptions The harbour, called Apol- 
lonia, IS the modern Marsa Susa 

Cynl, St , (1) (c 318-386), Bishop of 
Jerusalem, a defender of orthodoicy 
against Arianism, for which he suf- 
fered deprivation of his see 

(2) (c 370-444), Bishop of Alevan- 
dria, a defender of orthodoxy against 
heretics and Jews He played a large 
part in the Nestorian controversy 

(3) {c 826-800), a Christian mission- 
ary who spent most of his life in the 
conversion of the Slavs He is said to 
have been the inventor of the Cyrillic 
alphabet, an adaptation of the Greek 
alphabet still used in Russia. Bul- 
garia, and other Slav countries 

Cyrus the Great (d 628 n c ), founder 
of the Persian Empire Head of a 
Persian tribe, he overthrew the Median 
Empire and became King of the Per- , 
sians, c 666 n c Opposed by Baby- ( 
Ion, Egypt, Lydia, and Sparta, hei 
defeated Croesus of Lydia at Sardis, 
640 B c , and conquered Babylon, 639, 
thus becoming ruler of the ancient E 
world A wise and tolerant ruler, ho 
released the Jews from Babylon, and 
permitted them to rebuild Jerusalem 

Cyst, a cavity in the tissues of tlie 
body, containing fluid or scmi-sohd 
matter vaiying in appearance and con- 
sistence Sebaceous cysts, due to 
dilatation of the sebaceous glands, 
often occur just beneath the skin 
Dermoid cysts, containing hair, teeth, 
and other slcin structures, are found 
in the ovaries, testes, and skin Cysfac 
tumours are liable to occur in any 
part of the body and may be due to 
abnormal retention of the secretion of 
glands, as -when cysts form in the 
kidney owing to obstruction of the 
ureter They are often developed in 
old people, espeaally on the head or 
upper oye-iid When superficial, they 
arc easily removed by a surgical 
operation Hydatid cysts, often af- 
fecting the liver, are due to bladder- 
worms' (qv) 

Cythcra, most southerly of the 
Ionian islands, 10 m S of Cape 
Malca, Greece, It is c 20 m long, its 
greatest bj-eadth c 12 m, and its i 


Czech Language and Liferatee 
chief village is Capsah In the fertile 
districts cotton, corn, olives, and wine 
are produced , and tlie chief exports are 
cheese, flax, cotton, and salt A 
peculiarity of the coast are two stalac- 
tite caves Remams of the magnifi- 
cent temple of Aphrodite of Cythera 
are in the Church of St Kosmas The 
island was sacred to Aphrodite, who 
was said to have emerged here from 
the foam of the sea 
Cytology, see Cell 
Cytoplasm [pron sI'-to-plazm], the 
ground substance in which all other 
organs of any cell either of a plant of 
animal are embedded. See also Cell. 

Czech [cHEKj Language and Litera- 
ture Czech IS a member of the W. 
Slavonic branch of the Slavonic group 
of Indo-European languages (see 
under Slavonic Languages, and 
Table Indo-European Ian- 
guages) It has also been known as 
Bohemian It is the official Janguage 
of Crcchoslotakia 
Its literature is possibly older than 
that of any other Slavonic Janguage, 
and there are rhymed legends, col- 
oured by the pnestlv outlook, dating 
from early m the 14rh cent The 
movement of Jan Hus (q.v ) gave a 
great impetus to religious literature 
both in prose and verse, notably in the 
work of Peter Chelcicky {1300-1460). 
The Renascence brought a W influence 
to bear upon Czech literature After 
1020 there w-as a complete split he- 
tiveen the Roman Catholics and Ihe 
defeated Protestants , and the latter 
emigrated and took with them the 
greater part of the literary culture 
Among these emigrants was Comenius 
(Jan Amos Komensky, 1602-1070), a 
voluminous and versatile writer both 
m Latin and Czech Late in the 18th 
cent the Austrians prohibited the use 
of the Czech language by decree , but 
this did not prevent a powerfulhtcrary 
revival Josef Bobrovsky (1763- 
1829) was a great philologist and 
grammarian, who did much to rebuild 
the language on its ancient loutiaa- 
tions 3 hen came a succession of 
poets Jan Ifollar fl703-1852), Karel 
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tiicha (1810-1830) Jan Neruda (1834-1 
1891) Twogreatnamesbelongtothe 
^ears before the \\orld ^\a^ J I 
Vrchlicky (1853-1912) poet cntic ! 
and translator and J V SUdek 
[1815-101 ) poet and translator ofl 
tnauy of Shakespeare s plays la the 
new national literature of Czecho 
Slovakia the outstanding name is 
Karel Capek (tf v ) 

CzechosIovaUa [tcrb koslovah 
kjC) republic of Central Europe set 
up after the ^\or!d War being >n 
effect a union of Czechs and Slovaks 
two peoples of S Slavonic stock I 
previously included in the Austro ' 
Haugarian empire Among the in 
hab tanta are other races principally 
German and some though compara 
tively few Poles Jews Russians and 
Hunganans Houndanes are largcl) 
artific al except where formed by 
mountains Germany lies to tbe w 
and N Poland to the N and E and 
Hungary and Austria to the S 
The mountams nearly all belongtol 
the Central European aystem The 
Caraathiana are in the N £ and P 
and slope into a largo S baa n around 
the np^r reaches of the Tisa n\er 
TheN urpathians extend far into the 
S roughly across the wntre of the I 
country to form high plateaux and 
there are local ranges alt slop ng S 
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and the BShmer Wald in the SW 
Finally a large valley immediately N 
of these svstems separates them from 
tbe Erzgebirge Sudetes and Ricsenge- 
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Into another great lowland district 
To the W a valley separates item 
from the hirh tablelands and Rtoim 
tarns of tbe DOhm Mabr Hobeo reg on 


Fr I Charles Bnd(- 
b rge which form the N W and part 
of tbe N border Streams are valu 
able chiefly for irrigation buttheTisa 
Elbe and March carry heavy traffic 
Czechoslovakia has no coast but 
possesses certain treaty rights on the 
Elbe and in the ports of Stett n and 
Hamburg Bratislava (Ihessburg) m 
the extreme S is a valuable Danubian 

Thccliniate IS lunderaie fairly warm 
the summer and with a good ra n 
II Snow falls on the mountains but 
them are no extremes of heat or col 1 
It s excellent farming country with 
nch forests covering about a th rd of 
the total area ilodcrn intensive 
farm m thods are used especially 
in the W under trench and German 
influence The E people are more 
conscrvnt ve but also raise large 
crops The most notable products are 
sugar beet potatoes rye wheat 
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bitrlcy, oats, tnaire, hops, nriJ grapes, 
giving nse to vigorous agncultiini 
inuustries, lutludmg brewing and 
sugar msnufacturr The large fruit 
crop IS itstcl tnai«t> at Jiome There 
arc large herds of cvttic, sheep, and 
swim, as w’cU ns vast of gcisi- 

Timber is exported widel) Coal 
IS the moat imfiortnnt tnineml, fol 
lowed by iron, graphite, silver, s.ilt, 
lead, and copper inthisfnes include* 
mctal-founding. mining, .and tcvtik 
glass, clietmcals, furniture, .ind paper 
manufactures A favour.ibfe trade 
balance is rnnintained The l.irgcst 
tl'c capital 

(SoO.OOO) , Brno (Brunn . 2GS 000) 
Bratislava (Pressburg , 124,000)’ and 
Ostrava AforavsKa (125.000) 

The doniinant religion is Roman 
Catholicism, though there is a fairlv 
strong Protestant body Elemeat.-iry 
education is free and compulsorv and 
there arc higher, technical, ' 'agri- 
cultural, and other special schools, and 
univ’craitics at Prague, Bnio, and 
BratJsJavn a here nro also schools for 
the minority races Tlic principal 
Jangu.ages are Czech and Germ.an 
Army service is compulsory for men 
between 20 and 00 , and a stamhng 
army of c 140,000 is maintained 
fho air force numbers c 6500 
Czechoslovakia consists of Bohemia 
Moravia, part of Silesia. Slovakia, and* 
Carpatliian Huthema Government is 
conducted bj an elected President 
.and by two Parb.amentary' Houses, the 
Senate (150 members) and the Chamber 
of Deputies (300 mombcis) Tlie 
Senate is elected for 8, the Deputies for 
6, and tlie President for 7 years 
The franchise is open to all citizens 
above 21 years of ago (20 for Senate 
elections) . votes are cast for parties 
not for individuals 

Though the Czech nation was under 
foreign domination for many years as a 
part of pre-War Austna-Hungaiy, it 
remained, racially, quite separate 
despite all efforts to Austnanise or 
Germanise the people The second 
half of the 19th cent saw nationalism 
growing, and resentment against for-, 
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eign domination came to a held lafli 
W orhl War. As a Slavonic raft 
Crechs and Slovoiks aympothi'icd wd 
Russia and tlie Allies, and m Ihreaf'; 
montlis of the W,ir wtiu p-issiv-pi 
rcsist.ant to the Central Powers, 1"4 
txuhcs of coiiscnpt troops dcscrtinp v 
the ‘\IIiea The arganis.ition of th 
Czech c.ampiign w .as* largely det t* 
Profeixsor .Mararyk, who siibscqwnth 
became first IVeiidcnt IIcorgaBiw 
the troops who dtserted, and scoiit^ 
their recognition Other troop 
formed divisions of the Russian Ann) 
and, during the revolution, kept tlr 
Germans from using Siberian supph*^ 
and regaining their Russian wu 
prisoners 

Owing to the efforts of I’rofes-'O' 
M.isarjlv during the World War tte 
Czechoslovaks were recognised as as 
Allied nation, and when, at the close 
of the World War, Dr. BeneS. as 
I'orcign Minister, notified the Allies of 
the formation of an iudcptndcnt 
Slate, this was ratified m the peace 
treaties Fust efforts were to estab- 
lish internal Older, and to take adigm- 
iir , international affairs 

Witli various fluctuations, a firm and 
constructive policy has been foliowtd, 
and the two most difficult problems, 
those of the German minonly', and the 
status of the constituent divisions of 
the country have been solved, tJic 
latter by' the cstablishmentof provincial 
and federal administration 

sq ni , pop (IS30) 
14,726,200 >111 

Czonstochowa, Polish town on the 
\Varta, celebrated for the Pauline 
mimastery, once one of the wealthiest 
m Europe, m the church of which is the 
miracle-working "Black Madonna.” >1 
painting of the Virgin and Child, 
adorned with costly jewels, tiiat has 
been there since 1382 The town 
manufactures paper, textiles, etc 
Bop (1031) 117,700 

Czermn, Otfokar, Count (1872-1932), 
as Austro-Hunganan Minister at Bu- 
warest (1912) was able to preserve 
■ivumanian neutrality till 1916 Ap-' 
pomted Foreign Minister, 1916, he urged 


Czernonltz S8S Czenowitz 

GennaDy to sue for peace supporting OttiiodoT Cathedral the Armenian 
the negotiations of Prince Sixtus of Qturch and the University are the 
Au tnanithEnRlandandFnnce lar most notable buildings Consider 
ticipatedintheXreatv of Brest latov^ aMe commerce in agricultural produce 
1018 and strove with Count Ti xa to cattle wood and wool u earned on 
preserve the Austrian Empire Wtre* DanuB the SVotld War Czemowita 
signed tu-o months later after failure changed hands 0 times The popula 
of peace negotiations with Prance tion u cosmopolitan consisting of 
CzemowiU (Hum CrrMsuti) cap- Ruthenians t ermans Itumanians 
ital of Bukovma Rumania on the Armenians Poles and Jews Pop 
right bank of the Pruth A Creek (1930) lit 000 
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Dasdalns 
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Dab, a small manne edible flat-fish, 
9 or 10 in long, resembling a plaice 

Dabcbick, sec Grebe 

D’Abemon, Edgar Vincent, 1st 
Baron [b 1857), British diplomat 
From 1883 to 1889 served as Fmancial 
Adviser to Egyptian Government 
Made a baron, 1914, viscount, 1928 
British Ambassador at Berlin 1920-0 
He was concerned in the negotiations 
for the Dawes Plan, and he con- 
tributed tow'ards the Locarno Pact 
In 1928 he joined the Racecourse 
Betting Control Board In 1929 he 
headed an economic mission to the 
Argentine to forward the interests of 
British trade 

Dacca, Indian distnet and town E 
of the lowest reaches of the Ganges 
Though watered by several nvers, 
including the Brahmaputra, the district 
IS not particularly fertile In some 
parts good crops of nco are raised 
There arc undeveloped deposits of iron 
Area, 2750 sq m , pop c 3,130,000 
The toivn is one of the largest in 
Bengal, and is noted for jute manu- 
facture, gold and silver work, and shell 
carving The ruins of the ancient 
palace are interesting, and there are 
several schools and colleges The 
muslin industry, for which it was at 
one time famous, has now declined 
Pop (1931), 138,500 

Dace, a small freshwater fish allied 
to the roach, and frequently found in 
its company, but distinguishable by 
its longer body and the absence of red 
in the fins 

Dachshund, a dwarfed breed of dog 
of the true hound type, as shoivn by 
the shape of the head and long pendu- 
lous cars, but characterised by a long 
body and excccdmgly short legs 
Onginally German in ongin, it was 
bred for finding and marking badgers 
and foxes, whose burrows it is adapted 


by its size to enter In England it is 
kept solely as a pet or show dog 

Dacio, ancient Roman province, 
roughly corresponding to modem 
Rumania and Transylvania Before 
its subjugation it possessed a con- 
siderable culture, and was several 
times unsuccessfully attacked by the 
Romans It was finally subdued at 
the end of the 1st cent ad In 
spite of attempts at colonisation the 
Roman hold on the country was never 
strong, and was overthrown without 
much difficulty by the Goths m the 
3rd cent 

Dacoits (Hindustan, daPait = a rob- 
ber), bands of Burmese who fled to the 
hills and jungle after the overthrow of 
Burma m 1886 and waged a desultory 
campaign against the British for 
several years In tlie Penal Code 
dacoity is defined as organised banditry 
by 5 or more persons 

Dactyl, set Verse 

Daddy Long-legs, or Crane-fly, is a 
large gnat-hke insect of the order 
Diptcra (sec Flies) It is abundant 
in late summer and autumn in Eng- 
land, and is harmless in its adult 
! condition , but its larva, which feeds 
on roots of grass and com, sometimes 
devastating acres of pasture land, is a 
serious pest to farmers, who call it the 
" leather jacket " 

Deedalns [dL'dClOs], Greek mythi- 
cal culture-hero, was the first maker of 
the axe, the wedge, and of sails for 
ships In a fit of jealousy he murdered 
his nephew, who had invented the saw, 
and fled to Crete, where he designed 
and built the labyrinth in which the 
Minotaur was imprisoned For the 
assistance which he rendered Pasiphae 
(qv), he was incarcerated by Minos 
in the labyrinth, but escaped to 
Cumie with his son Icarus (qv) by 
constructing wings of feathers and wax. 



the leavM mre »woril stuped DiSodils 
ate among the most beautiful of aptins 
flovrer* alran t carpeting the ground of 
woodlands and orchards in llarch and 
April Many beautiful vat cfiea are 
culuvated under the name of 
//orcisius 

Da Cams Vucofc 149<V.t9‘>^) Tor 
tagucse navigator Discov red the sea 
route to India na the Cape of Good 
Ifope In HOT he was sent by King 
Eiaannel withthreevea els toattempt 
■the passage of the Cape In gp te of 
temblo diffculties he managed to 
reach Calicut retuming to Portugal 
1499 when he was tailed to t 
nobility He svas again sent out 
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system (ell into disrepair, and scierc though each picture necessitated v 
famine cnppicd Daghestan in 1D21 separrite sitting 
Chief crops arc fruit, tobacco, and Dahabiych [/iron daii'-hah-hE '-'OJiii 
cotton Rich mineral deposits are broad, shallow-draught vessel vitt 
being exploited increasingly, especially sh,arp prow and sails, used forpassenger- 
■sulphur, cinn.abar, and silver Natural carrying on the Nile 
gas is being harnessed Tlie fishing Dahlia [/>ron dAl'yOJ, a genus of 
industry has been re-cstabhshcd The plants belonging to the famdy Coin- 
people, largely nomadic hillmcn, positre, named after Dahl, a Saedisb 
include descendants of Huns, Avars, botanist Dahlias were brought to 
and other ancient races The Spain from Mexico in 1789 and thence 

capital IS JI.akach-Kala (Petrovsk) spread over Europe .as favounte peren- 

Area. c 22,000 sq m , pop 789,000 mal herbaceous plants for tlie flower 
Dago, a corruption of the Clinstian garden llie plant has a marled 
name Diego, .applied contcmptuoiislyas inherent tendency to vary, and is very 
a generic name to Spanish and Portu- susceptible to cultural conditions, ra 
guesc sailors, and later especially to that selection has resulted in a wide 
Latin S Americans, or sometimes to range of colours and of habit, size, and 
all dark laitins, as opposed to blond shape of the flower Tlitre arc large 
Teutons perennials and tmy annuals, single and 

Dagon [DAGOv], Philistine god, half double flowers, and heads several 
man, half fish, is said to be the same as inches across or button-likc Any' sod 
Dagan, a Babylonian deity is suitable, and plants may be grown 

Dagnerre, Louis Jacqnes Mand6 from seed, root-tubers, or cuttings 
{1789-1851), French painter, gave his Dahomey, colony in French W 
name to the "daguerreotype,*’ the .\fnca Bounded E by Nigeria and W 
forerunner of the photograph Niepce by Togoland Area, c 42,000 sq m, 
helped him to produce permanent pic- with 76 m of coastlmc The French 
tures by means of sunlight, which he first settled on the coast in 1851, butit 
finally achieved by using an iodised was not until 1894 that tliey annexed 
silver plate See also Photography the whole of Dahomey The capital is 
and Daguerreow pe Porto Novo, and the chief pod: 

Daguerreotype, the earliest process Kotonu 
of photographic reproduction, so The country is flat, with dense 
called after its inventor, Daguerre vegetation, but barren and undulating 
(see above) A copper plate, polished m the interior The natives, who are of 
and silvered, was sensitised by ex- pure negro stock, are w-arlikc and keen 
posure to lodme vapour, and so traders The principal product is 
coated with a fine layer of silver palm-oil, but maize, potato^, oranges, 
iodide It was then exposed in a limes, ground nuts, sugar canc, and 
camera as a plate is in the modem papaws are also cultivated Recently 
camera, though a much longer ex- these have been supplemented by' cot- 
posure was needed It was after- ton The chief exports are palm oil, 
wards removed and treated with kernels, and cotton whilst imports are 
mercury vapour, the mercury attach- cotton goods, hardware and iron 
mg itself to those portions which had There arc many exceUent' roads The 
been most exposed to light, and settling climate is hot and moist wath along, 
there in a density proportionate to the dry season from Dec to March, and 
strength of the light The unafllected great rams from March to July 
portions were then cleared by immer- Tornadoes are not infrequent Pop ' 
sion in a bath of hyposulphite of soda, (1931) 1,134,000 

or of potassium cyanide The result Dad Ehre^ [pron dawx ar'-Ox], 
was a bnlhant picture, and the process the Lower House of the legislature, 
w,as very' widely used for portraiture, IFS, forming, with the Senate and 
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the King the In h T*ariiatn»nt under 
IheCormUMlK’not Iff* !tac<rvn>tu ^ 
tion stid dutm are sitnibr to Ihcne <4 
the Ibittsh IIo\l^e o£ Cojnmmv. 
that It c»>n»i«t3 ot 153 mtnibera elettM' 
cn the pnnclple of PrOfyirtforaf Hepre 
srntaltoa {tf IitCTosAL 
It b oCTeuU^ bi lingua] I ith Lng) h 
and Insh being owl ter debater ** 
hit V na^eare untfrt dv solved ewl 

Daimler CotUieh IfKMi] c t ' 

man»n\entor {IRa ] of a prtmMnven! 
car u{>rn vhich Tlenz Ifantiard andl 
I^vju sor lastd their engine* ! 

DaiiTlox The braschol agnentture 
concemtd «ith the producti n n( milk I 
arid Its, der vaiwt* «eam butler ■ 
cheese etc 

The pTinapil treed* of drJfv cow , 
(m« CArTLt) are the S Devon fjncotn 
Ited Bnt sh i rietlin Dsin SI ortliom 
Devon lllue MWan H«d J\ll A>r 
dure Cuemsej K try aat Dexter 
The mUlt from the Jmey* and Ciiem 
seys has a hirher butter (at eootent 
than the others the average per 
centago content ot butter fat in the 
milk of all the cow* of the different 
breeds competing in the mltkmg trial 
of the Dairy Shews and Ro)-al AerKuI 
tural show* from tOuj to 10 a 
given at the London Natioeal ktilk 
Lonfereoce in 19 2 as follows 


Dairying 

pUTpow but these are of conn leral la 
yaloem <a h capacity The siiltability 
ot ant parti uUr bre^ depends on the 
loulitv the will climate an I as ad 
atte fooditulfs aQcs-t esi h breed 
dll rrotls and es h ha a tiniiied area 
In wbi>.hlt ni c> e» lU mo- im im value 
The best daily farms ar tl o«e m 
which (I otv of food an be grown 
<t pt> to *up\ K th cattl through 
th year and abundant w ter is a il 
atle The ideal land i a tew lying 
rich pi tiire near an r or sir am 
wh re the sratec 1 v I i n -ir the ur 
flee and where a continuous supply of 
gmnl grass an t hty U avaiUlle 

Ts wl of dairv «i>* is rationed ter 
twi di U I t pur|x>«es — (o) Ma n/rn 
tnee and (b) { roJi etifi 

Tkf Af0iulr<i vre / ttio i usually 
supplied b> bom -grown food The 
fulluwino Is an example of the rations 
gi en on farm in Keut during the 
winter of 10 4-f 






The Jerseys and Gurniseys 
usuUly lookM upon as butter co 
while the St orthoms Aynhim 
Devoos and Wei b are most used ter 
cheese making Where animal* are 
wanted to combine m Ik producing 
quabties with production of meat and 
calves Shorthorns Red 1 oIU S 
Deions and Dexters are preferred 
No breed perfectly serves the double I 
B lu— W 



PndwMn ffulion The arbitrarily 
chosen kundard is a cow givmg 30 Ib 
milk contaiQiog 3 7-3 6 per cent 
butter tat for which the prescribed 



DairjinK I 

production ration h 2 50 lb 'stanch 
r^jutvvlerit, incUidiiig O'tK) lb digestible 
protem equivalent For richer milk, 
0’5 lb '.tarch equivalent, including 
0 14 lb dii;t<!tib!c protem equivalent, 
w added for every additional 1 per 
cent bn Iter-fat These figure arc 
somcvlmt clastic, but any variation 
•dioiild not bo more tiian 10 per cent 
in either direction 

The bulk of tlie food is an important 
consldenition Cows are ruminant 
animals and " chew thccud " but there 
roust bo a certain bulk of food in thur 
first stomach, and for this rc.ison 
dairy' cows must always be (pven at 



Cream Separator 

least 10 lb of dry matter per day' 
Care must be taken, however, not to 
make the ration as a whole too bulky 
Tlie optimum quantity depends on the 
breed and on the individual, but a 
Shorthorn, for example, should not be 
given more than 34 lb of dry' matter a 
day If the milk production is high, 
more concentrated foods, such as bran 
and crashed oats, should replace 
straw and bulky roots and poor hay 
in the diet 

The maintenance ration of all the 
cows of a breed costs the same, while 
the cost of the production ration and 
the amount of milk arc interdependent, 
so that the heavy milking cows are far 
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the most profitable Cows should b 
graded by the amount of milk they 
produce ,»nd fed .accordingly. P 
waste to give a cow' more foo>l Fas 
she can utilise, but cqualiv fab'' 
etonomv to reduce the food of, the 
heavy fceilir who gives, a proportionate 
quantity of milk 

The miner.d requirements of cattle 
rcceivi much more attention since the 

Ministry of Agriculture has encotiraged 

sy itennatic research A gallon of niilk 
contains rather more than 1 or ol 
minerals drawai from the blood-streani 
of the animal It is not easy lo replace 
this, because Oie amount of mineral 
substance eaten bears little relation to 
that absorbed, and because the pre- 
sence of one mineral often mtcr/crcs 
with the absorption of anotlier 
Deficiency’ of minerals, however, has 
serious effects . calcium deficiency 
tends to production of weakly calves, 
miscarriage, or even sterility, ph®' 
phorns deficiency causes retarded 
growth and rickets in y’oung animals, 
and a depr.aved appetite for earth, 
bones, etc , chlorine lack leads to 
lustreless eyes and reduced appetite 
and milk yield , iron deficiency’ causes 
ancemia, an unhealthy condition of the 
hver, and susceptibility to certain 
diseases Excess mineral is also detri- 
mental The calcium content of grass 
IS high, and legumes, such as lucerne 
and clover, are rich in calcium 
Powdered chalk is also valuable 
Lucerne and seeds, hay and cereals 
contain much phosphate, and bone 
meal or steamed bone flour may be 
given 

Vitamins of milk are supplied from 
green pasture, and cabbages and other 
green food 

Breeding {see Cattle) The milk 
record of each cow should be carefully 
kept, and cows selected for breeding 
who produce a steady flow of milk 
over a long period The bull is also 
selected for milk-breeding qualities 

The most valuable property of a cow 
IS the production of milk, not in large 
quantity on any one day, but m 
steady quantity over a long penod 
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he weight of milk given per day Is of this solution is very rapid but it 
iierefore recorded for each cow has tbc disadvantage of being soinc- 

IS done steadily gently what unstable and does not keep for 
ipidly and thoroughly The cow more than about a week The amount 
lust be approached carefully and of sodium hypochlorite present is 
andlcd gently or she may withhold about ) per cent Set aisa Anti 
er milk Stnppmg of the last drops septics Bleachisc 
f milk IS essential because they are Balcots, North and South, ste Nosth 
ichest in butter fat and because Dakota South Dakota 
therwise the yield falls Milking Dakotas, set Kjco Indians 
»iuires skill and prachce but an D^adier Edouard {b 1884) French 
verage hand can milk 7 cows an politician Minister for the Colonies 
our and obtain a gallon of milk m6 under ifemot in IS**! of VVar under 
r 6 minutes Milking is now often Painl v6 in 10 5 and of Public fn 
onebyapump Stimeaaday Clean struchon under Briand in Nov 19‘’S 
iness IS stnctly o^erved in millnog In 10 7 he was elected President of 
nd the new milk is kept covered and the Itad cal Socialist Party lie was 
ool to prevent l^tenal Infection chosen Pmmicr for a term in j93i 
Iilk IS sold direct or made into butter and Again in Jan 1937 when he held 
ir cheese 5ee afro Butteh Ckbbsb office for only 9 months He was an 
Dairy Machinery set Aeatcui-TUKAi. associate of Ifemot and is an intel 
lACHiMBRv lectuat and anti clencal 

Daisy name of plants forming the Dalai Tati*, one of the two Grand 
genus Bell s Lamas in the Lamaist (?« 1 form of 
IfamilyCom Buddhism pre aiiing in Tibet me 
positx) The Grand Lamas are heads of monastic 
common orders but they wield pohti<.al power 
daisy Is a Dajecailia. or Dtlaroe (the Dales) 
well known Swedish region stictciung from the 
weed found Norwepan boundary to Cede on the 
On fawns Baltic Now known as Kopparbetg 
paths and In the mam the country u coverM 
fiowerbeds with forest but wherever possible 
witbarasette agricuiture is earned on The Dales 
habit and men still retain the picturesaue 
ovate green anc ent co*tume and dialect 'The 
leas'es and country contains some of the mo-t 
white ray valuable iron aud copper mines m 

and yellow Sweden and is a favourite hoi day 

j jg florets resort The chief town isFalun Area 
The ray florets are often tipped with « H 500 sq m Pop c -50 Omi 
crimson The daisv flowers nearly all Dalhousie 10th Earl and 1st Mar- 
the year round guess lA lames AndRW Broun Ramsay 

Dakar capital and chief pc»t of 11812-1800) Governor General of 
Trench tV Africa la Senegal The India 1847 5(5 — a period remarkable 
harbour can accommodate large ves loriheacqu sit onoi temtorv and the 
seU and is Important as a coabng improvem nt of internal administra 
station there is a small naval duck Uon Respect ng the religion of the 
yard which also acta as a submarine natives he contrived to introduce 

ba.se Pop (1631) 64 000 measDres of socal reform and to 

Dakin > Solution, adumfectantsolo develop the natural resources of India 
tion containing sodium hypochlcnte Danng hu viccroyalty occurred tli 
rendered neutral by adding bone aeiJ secoud Sikh War a 1848 ar 
as a buQer The disinfectant acton second Bunne'c War (1852) 
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the Punjab and Lower Burma were 
annexed to tlie British Empire 

Dalkeith, Scots market town in 
Midlotiiian, between N and S Esk 
An important gram market and agri- 
cultural centre Its industnes include 
blowing, brass founding, carpets, and 
brushes Dalkeith palace, built bv 
Vanbrugh on the model of the Dutch 
palace at Loo, and Dalliousie Castle 
are neighbounng attractions Pop 
7300 

Dallas, large manufacturmg city of 
Texas, USA on Trinity R , an 
important financial and commercial 
centre The distnct is rich in cotton, 
wheat, maize, and fruit There 
are oil-fields and petroleum refinenes, 
whilst another important industry is 
pnnting and publishing Pop (1930) 
260,470 

Dallmeyer, J ohann Hem (1830-1 883), 
German optician and maker of astrono- 
mical apparatus He came to England 
m 1851 and entered a firm of lens 
makers, part of which he inhented in 
1850 His improvements in lens making 
were notable, and he made instruments 
(telescopic and photographic) for the 
chief observatories of the world 

Dalmatia, coastal distnct of Yugo- 
slavia along the Adriatic It includes 
a large number of islands Tliere are 
three good harbours, Kotor, Split (or 
Spalato) , and Dubrovnik. The climate 
IS equable, agncultural produce is 
plentiful, grazing land good, and timber 
products valuable Minerals are mainly 
iron, lignite, and salt The chief 
industries are ship-building, lace- 
malung, and the manufacture of 
maraschino The pop is mainly Serbo- 
Croat and Italian Dalmatia was held 
by the Romans, later by the Serbs and 
the Croats, and in the 15th cent by 
Venetians Napoleon assigned it to 
Austria, and afterwards to Italy The 
Congress of Vienna gave it to Austria 
After the World War it voluntarily 
became part of Yugoslavia Pop 
025,000 

Dalmatian, a large dog evidently of 
the Pomter type, supposed to have 
been introduced into England from 


Dalmatia It is characterised by ib 
white coat cotered with black spot, 
on account of winch it was sotnctios 
called " plum-pudding dog ” , but a 
better-known name was " cams?? 
dog," denved from the fashion, pre 
valent even in Victonan times, oi 
keeping one or more of these dogs w 
accompany the equipages of 

anstocracy Onginally they wcreusco 

as watchdogs , 

Dalmatic, a sleeveless cmbroiderM 
vestment worn by deacons m tm 
Roman Church and the High Cburcn 
section of the Anglican Church duniig 
the celebration of High Mass and a 
processions It is also worn by 
bishops beneath the chasuble It 
formerly adopted by the Holy 
Emperors, and still forms part of «!■- 
English coronation robes . 

Dalton, John (1700-1844), Enghs« 
chemist, bom in Cumberland He con- 
ducted important investigations on tno 
nature of colour-blindness, from woicn 
he suffered His chief researches wNO 
on gases and vapours, from which ne 
developed his " Atomic Theory e’^" 
plaining the laws of chemical combina- 
tion 

Dalton-in-Eumess, market tov^ti, 
Lancashire, 4 m from Barrow 
Furness, producing iron ore and hm^ 
stone Furness Abbey is within easy 
reach Pop (1931) 10,338 , 

Dalton’s Laws The first, the Law oj 
Parixal Pressure, states that, m a 
mixture of gases, each gas exerts IW 
same pressure as it would if it occupied 
the total volume, re that the tomi 
pressure of the mixture is equal to tJW 
sum of the partial pressures of each gas 
The second law, often called Ballou s 
Law, IS that, if a mixture of gases is ja 
contact witli a solvent, the combinea 
amounts of soh-ent and each dissolvea 
gas are in proportion to the partial 
pressure of the particular gas 

Daly, John Augushn (1838-1895), 
American playwright and theatnw 
manager, born at Plymouth, R 
Carolina. Discovered some o* 

Amenca's best-known actors 
opened Daly’s Theatre, Neiv York, m 


Stm sits Dtn 

16'*9 ftiti) Dily< Th« 2 tre London in curled dnrn to rock or other imper 
1893 At ItB Utirr la IS-tQ he mnble strata The puddio cUy 

K todoced TAi GruAa the Ant ot a H cla> nhich bos been exposnl 

Pag lenea o( (amoas lansical cornedien to the air and then watered and mixed 
presented at bli theatre Se\eral o( to a ptrstic mass m a pugging mill 
hn own pUyr were temporir> sue lathendepositeil lo the trench m layers 
ctVid of about 6 ID thieknett and is ivorked 

Dam. a wall o{ earth masonry or into position with spec al tools When 
concrete csnally built with a view to the trench has been filled up to existing 
impounding water in a valley lot f at ground lev 1 conetruction of the core 
poses of water supply irrigation or and the euthwork is proceeded with 
the develnptnent ol hydro-etectric simaltaneou ly The clay is plastic 
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power The commonest form used and needs support and it must not 
where the b ght does not exceed 100 therefore be cxrr ed up higher than 
ft Is the earth dam which con. istsot 1’ in abo e th earth etnbinkm nt 
a central core of puddle clay supported The earthwork is laid in layers wh ch 
on e tber side by earth in the coo slope inwards to the core at a slop of 
struction of such a dam the wholesite I 1*» the layers being about 9 in 
IS first cleared of unde^^wth and top thick at the core fwe the earth 
soil and any loose pockets of soft earth work should be frequently rolled in two 
are removed and the holes left are directions by 3 ton rollers The side 
filled up with puddle clay Along the «k>p« am gtneralJy made 3 1 on the 
longitudinal axis of the dam a trench water face and 2 1 on the downstream 
jstl endugtotakethepaddleclaycore xhe water face must be stone- 

It IS important that this trench which pitched to resiit wave action and the 
may be 3 or 4 ft wide should he downstream face is usually 8mixp.^v^th 
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some coarse-growing grass to act as a 
bind It IS most important tliat no 
water should be allowed to flow over the 
downstream lace except over a properly 
constructed spillway. The outlet to 
a reservoir impounded by an earth 
dam may be cither through pipe 
passing under the dam or through one 
taken round the end of the dam 
through the rock or side of the valley 
The latter method is probably more 
satisfactory, but the question is usually 
settled by local circumstances 

If the height of a dam is more than 
100 ft . it IS invariably constructed of 
masonry or concrete Masonry dams 
are generally of the gravity type, that 
IS to say, the water pressure is re- 
sisted entirely by the weight of the 
dam The cross-sections of gravity 
dams vary somewhat m different 
examples, the water face may be 
vertical or it may have a slight batter, 
but in general principle they are 
always triangular in shape Masonry 
dams must be earned down to rock or 
some very firm foundation, and this 
may often entail foundations of very 
great depth In the construction of a 
masonry dam of great length it is the 
practice to build up a number of 
sections, equally spaced along the 
dam, to the full height A light rail- 
way IS then laid along the top of the 
sections and is roughly bridged with 
timber over the gaps Hie spaces arc 
then filled up with matcnals lowered 
by cranes from the railway The 
advantage of tins melliod is the saving 
of time and labour which would be 
required in continually raising the con- 
structional railway if the dam has 
brought up evenly along the whole 
length The sections may either be 
keyed into one another or the sides 
may be finished off smooth, leaving a 
narrow gap between the sections The 
gap Will eventually be grouted up with 
fine cement concrete, forced in under 
high pressure During coastruction 
some means must be provaded for 
diverting the stream or river If tlic 
filial outlet to the reservoir is to be at 
one end of the dam, then it will prob- 
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ably be best to construct this first sj 
to divert the stream through it wto 
the dam is in course of building. 1“ 
outlet is to bo central, then a tempon 
conduit must be provided In t 
case of a dam such as the Aswan Da 
in Eg)rpt, used for irrigation purpos 
the water is regulated by a serie 
sluice gates in the dam itself ri 
vision must always be made in dai 
for overflow In the Vymwy Daw 
Wales, the water spills over the top 
the dam and runs down the low erfai 
In such a case the lower face should 
stepped to break the fall of the vvat 
The more usual method is to arran 
for a weir or spillway at one end or 
the middle of the dam, A masonry 
concrete spillway must always W 
adopted in the case of earth dams 

Arched dams arc occasionally e®® 
structed, more frequently since the 
introduction of large-scale rcwtorcea- 
concrete work In such a dam me 
horizontal water pressure is resisted ny 
an arch, the abutments of wluch at® 
embedded m the rocky sides of m® 
valley Provided suitable abutment 
resistance can bo obtained, the form m 
the arched dam is ideal since ib 
resistance is independent of its mass 
If the dam is of concrete the cost ol 
curved or spherical shuttering is ^ 
item which must receive carcml 
attention 

Damages, m law, the compensation 
recoverable by a person who iws 
suffered a legal wrong They ate 
awarded on the principle that tlic 
plaintiff is, so far as money can secure 
this, to bo placed in the same situation 
as if the wrong had not occurred 
General damages are those presumed to 
result naturally from the act; special 
damages arc given for a specific loss 
Nominal damages arc awarded where 
no actual damage has resulted, Ex- 
emplary or vindictive damages ate 
given where it is intended to punish the 
defendant, especially in cases of de- 
famation, and contemptuous damages 
where the plaintiff docs not deserve to 
recov'er anything, tlioiigh legally be is 
entitled to damages. 
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Dunaa (or Dtmao) Port Portn 
gnrse lodia and capital of Settlement o( 
Daman (S'* sq m ) Tobacco \ebeat 
and rice are cultivated and there are 
valuable teak forests There u no 
export trade but some local industries 
indude weaving basket making and 
fishing Pop e 60 000 
Dam&raland (or Hrrerefand) moan 
tainous S \V African region extending 
inland from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Kalahari and bordered on K and S 
by Ovampoland and Kamaquatand 
Stock raising is carried on and products 
incinde ivory and skms \Viodhoek 
the capital of S W Afnca u here 
and the only harbour u NValfish Bay 
Damaaceolng u* Art TKrus 
Glossary or 

Damuciu capital of Syria situated 
on the R Barada and perhaps the most 
ancient inhabited in the world 
It IS mentioned in Genesis and fre 
gently In other parts of the Bible 
The modeni town is exceedingly 
p etaresque with its mosques baraars 
and mixture of races an I lies in 
a fertile and well watered district 
Its buildings illustrate its varied 
history and there are Roman 
walls and gateways The Great 
Mosque originally built as a Christian 
church in the 4th cent was rebuilt in 
the 8th The most famous street is 
called Straight Successive plunder 
ings rcbulldings and a nuu^r of 
disastrous fires have robbed the city of 
much of its orchsolog cal interest 
Damascus has always been famous for 
its metal and filigree work and inlaid 
swords Embroidered goods leather 
and jewellery are still traded and it 
rimiaics a great caravan and transport 
Centre 

Its history Is a story of warfare 
it hsu teen David s exp^itlon against 
it lU possess on by Israel, its cooqoest 
by Alexander Uie Great the Roman 
Xwnid Its conquest by the Mosletnsta 
033 alter a siege the romplicated rr* 
UtionswiththeCrusadcrs amithefinji 
Turkish imaquest tn the early loth' 
cent which kept it Ottnmaa mitil 
1918 During the ^^OItd Vtar it wasi 
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a base for German and Turkish troops 
and later (1018) was occupied by Lord 
AUenby and I^ing Feisal For some 
years after the War there was con 
tiderable fnctioo with the rrench 
whose influence ivas established by the 
Treaty of Versailles For the history 
of this 5SS Syria Pop 104 000 
Damaska matenal of silk linen etc 
with a raised or flat pattern woven 
into It and shading alternately light 
and dark, according to the angle of 
view The name is denved from 
Damascus t ) whose Pth-cent 
silkeu fabnes were so renowned that 
every patterned textile resembling 
them wherever made was called 
damask Lanen damask Is used for 
tablecloths the cheaper vanetics being 
woven of cotton Silk damask Is used 
for curtains and upholstery 
Danutih SUt! is Steel originally 
made m Damascos with a pattern of 
wavy lines Damatk rase a pink rose 
originally grown in Dantseu 
Damana, name of two popes 
Dawascb 1 born in Ibriugal was 
Pope from 366-84 1 te is recognised 

as a saint (feast day D c 11) He 
interested himself m the praetvalion 
of the catacombs and the tombs of the 
martyrs and had them inocnbed with 
verses written by h mscK He gave 
Jerome (? » ) the task of preparing the 
■ Vulgate version of the B hie 
I Damasls II reigned from July te 
Aug IMS 

I DoiuJen. Father Joseph (18((>- 
1889 ) Belgian mLvtionxty His secular 
, name was J de Veuster He devoted 
bum U to the cause of tl e lepers of 
lUsrail and ultimately died of leprosy 
to Molokai A gratuitous attack upon 
him was rebutted by R L. Stevenson 
lo a pamphlet published in 1890 
Damletta, Egyptian town near the 
mouth of the Nile at tt e h end of 
Luka Menrala It is of little s gntfi 
canu to-day though there ore suverol 
fin rnosques but at the time of the 
Cnnsdeu (g e ) it was one of the most 
important Egyptian citirs ami was 
hell by Lou s IX of France In the 
Diddle of the 13lb cent. Dan 
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■was once noted for the manufacture of 
dimity cloth, which acquired its name 
from the town Pop 35,000 

Dammar Gum (or Ites^Jt), a naturally 
occurring gum obtained from conifer- 
ous trees that grow m the East, mainly 
the E Indies and the Philippines 
Dammar gum is soluble in turpentine, 
alcohol, and ether, and is employed 
in the manufacture of lacquers and 
varnishes 

Damocles [dasPOkuez], a sycophant 
of the Court of Dionysius, tyrant of 
Syracuse He continually flattered 
the monarch, calling him the happiest 
man in the world In order to show 
him the cares of a sovereign, Dionysius 
caused him to sit upon the throne at a 
feast of unparalleled splendour Damo- 
cles gazed in delight upon the scene 
until, looUing up, he perceived a 
sw ord hanging point-downw ards direct- 
ly over his head, suspended by a hair 
only This symbol convinced him of 
the dangers of kingship , and the 
phrase the sword of Damocles has be- 
come proverbial 

Damon and Pythias, two friends 
who lived at Symeuse One of them 
(accounts vary as to which) was con- 
demned to death by Dionysius, and 
was granted a short delay while he 
arranged his affairs, his friend offering 
himself as surety for liis return The 
second was about to undergo execution 
in his friend’s place, when the con- 
demned man returned The tyrant 
was so struck by this dev otion that he 
pardoned him and begged to bo allowed 
to make a third in tlic friendship 
Pvthias IS also known as Phintia' 

Dampier, Wilham (1612-1715), 
English navagator and adventurer, 
S''nt in 1C*>9 to explore the coast of 
Australia and New Guinea, v.liire he 
gave Ins name to tlic Dampier Strait 
and Archipelago He was wre’cked on 
Asceasioa Island for 2 roontlis, but 
was picked up watli his crev llis 
reputation v as damaged by his 
Imitality- He piloted the privateer 
which rescued Alexander Si Ikirl 

Damson, a deciduous tree vehtch is a 
species of prtinus related to the plum. 


grown for its edible fruits, which at 
smaller than the plum and sharps 
and usually cooked or preserved , 

Dan, regarded in Scriptural times a 
the most N town of Palestine, an 
frequently mentioned m theBible Th 
mound Teli-el-Kadhi, whence issue 
one of the sources of the Jordan, i 
believed to occupy the site of the city 
which it is propoicd to excavate 
Under the earlier name of Eeshein i 
was a dependency of Sidon ' 
Dana, Charles Anderson (ISlff 
1897), American joumahst He was: 
store-clerk until 1837, then was eclu 
cated at Harvard from 1839 to 1811 
Five y'ears later, he joined the Kev 
York Tribune, and vusited Europe a 
its special correspondent in 1848 Fron 
1849 to 1862 he was its managing 
editor, adopting an anti-slavcD 
gramme During the Civil War hi 
accompanied the forces, reporting f' 
the Secretary of War any delinquencis 
or mistakes made by' the commanders 
Tins led to his appointment as Assisi 
ant Secretary for AVar (1864-5) 

1868 he was appointed Editor of th* 
New York Sun, a post he xetainec 
until his death and co-cditor of Ilk 
American Cyclopaedia His works in 
elude The Art of Newspaper Mahii( 
(1900), Jieminiscences of the Civil Jf'ar 
(I89S) 

Danae [da*.aE], daughter of Acrisiw. 
gave birth to Perseus (yu.) as fl>e 
result of a V isit from Zeus [qv) m fhe 
form of a shower of gold " » 

Danaus [oaxaCs], mythical foundl^ 
of Argos, was the father of the fifty 
Danaidrs [da>ia'id£s], who all, except 
one. Hype-rranestra, slew their lias- 
bands (the fifty sons of iEgyptns) oo 
their nuptial night, at the coramanclof 
D,maus lor this crime the forty - 
nine murderesses were condemned to 
Hades, there for ever to pour wat**^ 
into ve'seis that wene full of holes 
Dance of Death (or Danse Macalf^i 
an allegorical representation of the 
power of death over man It was first 
presented as a Church play c tlio 14th 
cent, with masic end dancing, atio 
dialogues between Dentil and men of' 
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various rank ‘MostEuropM-nCounlnes 
had their own adaptations PJCtuTes 
have been painted on this sabject and 
Saint Sa$ns wrote descnpllve music 
on the theme 

Dandng the nrt ol pettorming f raee- 
fnl and ibythsucal motions of the 
limbs and bwy usually with a musical 
accompaniment rnmitjvo dances of 
scry early tunes were closely coo 
netted with religious or magic ntoal 
and frequently imitated the aettons of 
warfare or the chase or the movemeots 
of ammaU Religious dancing fre- 
quently excited Its devotees to frenry 
as with the orgiastic cults of Bacchus 
and Cybele A T«vi\-al of dancing as 
an art or pastime began in Italy >a the 
ISth cent but modem ball room 
dancing developed mainly in I ranee 
dunOK the Idtb and tfth cent when 
astioaal dances from many countnes 
were improveil and adapted for the use 
ol Society Dances in vogue during 
this penw included the • 

Stately proeewsionsl movement of 
Spanish origin, onially accotnpauled by 
aosg tbeSd «lKin4andtb«iwp>'i<f*ff'r 
both borrowed from Spam and the 
Com aatr a eourlly dance with many 
bow* and curtseys from whkh both 
the nunuet and the valse are partly 
derived 

The Jlfia«/J brought to Paris c 
IWO reached its greatest popularity in 
the reign of Louis it eorabioed 
gracefulness urith ceretnauous for 
iiishty The Coeefir another stately 
and cetetnoniosis dsnee like t|M 
Tolnuet Ulet develop^ into a stage 
dance too elaborate far pertortuauce 
in the bail room Other famous 
Spanish dances are the Faud^npr a 
lively movement accooipaninl hjr 
the chatter of rasUnets. snapping of 
(togers. an t much itarsping ami the 
a slow filldmg step with much 
waving of the arms. The CmAwaiia 
graceful danre mukisl by movraient* 
I ^ the brad an 1 abouiders. The Jtu 
I the oatiuial lUnce of Aragcm. ha* 
' coatinned to l<e a r li juni* dance 

poghsh ball mMn dauciujt sra 
I deriv^ onginally Pom Franc* andtMxe 
nut— 10* 
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'derives mainly from the USA but 
, England is nch in traditional dances 
whteb sun ive only in children a games 
but which the Cngluh Folk Dance 
Society has done much to revive and 
precenc 

The nsbonal dances of Scotland are 
Siratksftys Rrtts and Ffingr still 
stepped out with enUiu lasm by 
patriotic Scots The ]ig is Ireland s 
only riational dance but is capable of 
inhnite variations The birthplace of 
the It alls or I n/rs is uncertain It 
was introduced into France from 
Crrmany in 17(13 r ached btigland m 
IBl** and with various roodincations 
has retained its popularity up to the 
present ds) 0'“’^ * 

square dance lor 4 couples was 
drat daoeed in bngland in IstS but 
was superseded soon after 1850 by the 
Lmntt t popular up to 1010 and still 
occasionally danced The PtfMr a 
lively Bohemian dance adopted by 
French dancini, Society lo 1840 soon 
became immensely popular Seicrvl 
attempts to revive It have been made 
recently I ngUsh country dance* were 
introduced into rtnnee (corrupted to 
r«nlft•^^Jnxt) earl) in the lOth cent 
Si hcert dt Ceirrl y in which two 
I oes of dancer* lace one another an I 
dance in pairs down the rnll lie is the 
oalysurvivor Towards the end of the 
I9tn cent England began to turn to 
America for 1^1 room step* Th se 
included the CatmlJl a dance of 
negro cnvin and the llarli /b t 
both ol which were short 1 ved also 
the lUnt fXanee which it still occasion 
ally seen The Ttnfo Spam h kmen- 
can was introduced c 1913 botproyed 
lou elaborate for English ball rooms 
A recent attempt at revival has been a 
i ttle more »x.ccesilul The a 

varulion of the valse danced in very 
alow time against the thribru of the 
music and with some ad iitlonal steps 
waa pnptiUr c lOld-ll The yruis 
tramcdiatriy following the \\«ld War 
saw an unpeccedent^ Imom in bnll 
room dancing which I a.1 become 
much kwt tHmai I'rln'ipal i.a 2 Kn 
were Use f-esamr the Outiitf and 
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several variations of the Waltz The 
music of foxtrot and oncstcp is known 
as Jazz (qv), imported from the 
USA, and obviously based on 
primitive negro music All these 
dances, including the modern waltz, 
are cbaractcnscd by great variety in 
their steps and the method of dancing 
Attempts to introduce non dances, such 
as the Blurs and a modified form of 
Tango, have not had much success, 
and there is non a tendency to revive 
old Victorian favourites, the PoBa and 
the Lancers 

See also Ballet 

Dandelion (from the French Dent-de 
lion, lion's 
tooth), a 
plant of 
'’5^ f a m I 1 j 
Composita; 

It has 
deeply cut 
leaves 
which all 
spring 
from the 
root and 
the lobes 
of which 
all point 
backnards 
and hollow, 
s m o oth, 
leaf less 
flower- 
single flower- 
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stallcs, each bearing 
head , the heads when in fruit arc of 
a globular form The dandelion, a 
perennial, flowers nearly all the year 
round , and tlie young leaves arc a 
useful salad ingredient 

Dondolo, famous Venetian family 
Enrico Dandolo (c 1110-1205), doge 
of Venice, 1192, subdued Dalmatia, 
headed a Crusade to Constantinople, 
and overthrew the E Emperor Alexius, 
1203 As a result of Venetian par- 
ticipation, Crete and many other 
islands m the Levant wore ceded to 
Venice Three other members were 
doges Andrea Dandolo, ruled 
1343-54, won fame as jurist and, 
Instonan i 
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Dane, Clemence (Winifred Ash!or) 
English novelist and playivugu* 
Among her plays arc A dliK of Breid 
inent (1921), I1T« Shahespeare {lf>! 
and Wild Decembers, (1933), 
the Bronte family 
Danegeld, a tax first Juvsed a 
Ethelred II, the purpose of sAaC 
was to raise money to buy oa 4“ 
Danes and prevent their periodic ir 
vasions of England in the later parte 
tlic lOtli cent Danegeld was lew 
until AD 11C3, but in the 11th ^ 

12th cents it was used as a conveiuct 

tax, not as the price of security 
Danelaw, the part of 
settled by the Danes, which fornit 
an independent kingdom in the latt 
part of the 9th cent It includw 
Essex, E Anglia, Lincolnshire, 
shire, and the E Midlands 1“ 
boundary line was settled in 878, wac 
Alfred the Great drove the Danas ow 
of Wessex The district was 
reconquered m the 10th cent Danisa 
influence is still traceable m place* 
names and local dmlcct 

Dangerous HYades, undertakings 1 
rich the risk to the worker of physiC" 


which 1 

harm or hurt is gre,ator than noi 


The danger may be from suddc 
accident, as in coal-mining or the ear 
of machinery, or more commonly fro® 
slow poisoning or degeneration cause 
by the nature of the materials deai^ 

with Accidents in mines and Jac" 
tones have long been notifiable to tn 
Chief Inspector of Factories, tnc 
Factory and Workshop Act of,14“ 
added various kinds of poisoning aua 
antlirax One of the most oonunon 
dangers is lead poisoning, caused by 
inhalation of fumes from smelting, o 
of dust by white-lead workers, house 
decorators, and pottery-glazcrs 
Mercurial poisoning is frequent in tne 
making of scientific instruments, 
carbon-bisulphide poisoning in rubber 
and artiCcial-silk manufacture, anti 
anthrax in bale-breaking in the wool 
industry In coal-mming the hazards 
are due to explosions, falls of stone, etc., 
which cause an annual death-rate 01 
1 per 1000 minors in the U Kingdom. 



Daniel Dante 

In theeottonindastry tbe damp atmo- piobaUy had much Influeace on the 
sphere dost and heat produce a heavy yooiiB writer S poetic form 
toll of bronchitis and tuberculosis Dante lived in times that were full of 

Daniel, Hebrew prophet the central troutde for the Tlorentine Republic 
figure of the biblical boolcof that name He probably took part m the Battle of 
probably composed by a Hebrew Campaldtnn against the Ghibcllme 
writer e Ifiasc Daniel was one of cities of Pisa and Arezzo in 1 89 
the Jews taken to Babylon at th Cap Soon after the death of Beatrice in 
tivity and rose to a high position at I'MK) he married Gemma Donati the 
the Courts of Nebuchadn zzar Danus ilaughter of a TWwerful Guelph family 
and Gyms Research has proved that and by her he had 4 children although 
the bcwk is legendary rather than his he never seems to have seen her 
torical The chronology is confused again after the beginning of his eaile 
but Daniel is set in a 3rd cent nc Soon after Bomface Mil was made 
background pope Dante entered upon political bfc 

DanleU John PreSerie (17D0-184J) and being entangled in factional in 
first Professor of Chemist^ at King s tngues was exiled from Florence e 
College London He invented the 1303 He 
Daniell cell a primary battery still died in 
used in some telegraphic work He e x 1 1 e at 
invented also the dewpoint bygro- Ravenna 
met r and the recording pyrometer in 13 2 1 
In 1830 be was awarded the Copley disappointed 
medal His most important publ cation m his hope 
was An I lroJutii«n to Chtmie^ of seeing a 
Phtlostpky united Italy 

Daiu<Is,Josepb<it(t 180 ) American It is dim 
editor and Democratic Mlitieian He cult to date 
was chief clerk of the Department of his works 
the Intenor from 1803-0 In 1913 exactly 
he beeaineSecretaryottbeNavyuudcr They fall 
President NVilson of whom be wrote lato three 
& Lt{« (pub 10241 toaio periods 

Danish Language and Literatore we —the youth 
ScwDiNAviaN LaNCUAcss and %AN (ul period of the tua Vikws the 
DivAvlAN Litbratvrb second penod of political and 

D Anninnio, Oatriele, rw Awvunzio philosophical act vity when the Con 
Gabrielb s> Italian Literaturb t ico the D * I olgeri Elogut i a and 

Dante Alighieri (I 6^14 I) the (he Ca ronirrs were wntten and 

great Italian poet Little is known the magnificeut penod of matunty 
of his early youth except that he was which produced the great Dioi"* 
alreadywTitingpoetryattbeageof 18 Commedta 

His earliest great work was the 1 tia The Canro (m include all Dante s 
Nueva contammg the h story of his lync poems those on Ins love for a real 
love for Beatrice the inspiration of Beatrice on bis adoration of an ideal 
nearly all his work whom ho says he woman still called Beatnce on his love 
met at the age of 9 little is known of for other women and those on the 
her and it cannot be said that abe abstractions of Nobility and \irtne 
returned Dantes love The Iila lln Latin prose works attempt to deal 
Nuaa IS written lu the form of lyncs idealistically wnth the knotty problems 
set in, a prose lurratwe and was of medueval polities 
probably nmsh d m 1203 Gaido But it is upon the Dieixa Cowm«fiB 
Cavalcanti the great Ivric poet of his that his fame principally rests Its 
day was a Uose friend of Dante atkI composition probably covers the 
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<ie‘^cnbos the popes and 
l«n{rs of tlns'^tCrTd 
appears to lead the noct to 
^v herein one final fiasli^f heht h~ 

■stands the wdl of God and ther^l'tt.^' 

poem ends “ ‘h 

Apart from Ina absolute htet^^ 

!»«.:.n3D.,.o,by,,t‘^l,rS'”;: 
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DoHa.l). one of 
moat insfwrtant of European nv 
arid M'cond only to the VoiRa m !cn 
U ' <0 in ) It riH-i in tlit BlactPor 
Dla'cfc Eoresi 
parses into Aiis! 
hiving been fi-d 
this fn^t part of ,fs coiirst by the Di 

ferd’’ Contrnmng E 

lorm. for some distance the Creel 
slos^hian-Ifunganan frontier b-fc 
•./ ''hole Budapest and floiri 

across J lungary In (i,e S of the Hu 
^ joined by the Dra\ 

and turns E again to flotv through 
P ® t^tllcy bctuccn the Eooi 

^ands the will of God, and theri thJe^ff f" .“'f ^h'' !« . Gatel^h 

‘he chief tributaries arc the Save, Tik 
absolute htcran- .m- f , '^he Iron Gates are a 

Kr ’'''■"C the \cniacii- 1 ion.^t ^ rocky tem 

linre Infl" greatest y orks Imd a I th? Cotpathians etterni a 

ItSanas"alK;i^^4nruat"’‘‘‘‘°" ^^'ha.Su'n^a.r 

Danfon. 
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1 <0-1), irrench 
rcvolutionaiy 
leader, w,th 
hlarat and 
pcsniouhns 
founded the 
Cordeliers 
Club in 1789. 

in 1700 
t' as made a 

commander 

of the Na. 
tjonal Guard 
He became 


”sss * r , H» 
p.?™ .1.™’ ,h“ ‘asr 


Balkan Mountains 

the Hungarian Plain 
through the N E corner of 
•ind along the Rumannn 
Wrder for some 30 m beyond the Iron 
Oates, It reaches the Rumano-Bulgarian 
“"d tlic Walachian Plain, 
a final detour N and 
Tm/ii;, 7 on the Black Sci, 

rrni.°J''7^ tnhutarics between the 
Sf the delta include the 

‘-"S'' ®^"'hoMEi, Sercth, and Pnith 
n.iir.i'^ Hanube is remarkable for the 
important towms on its 

l'in» Him, Regensburg, Passaii, 

BratiSlaia (Prcssbiirg), 
fun ■ ^’^’Srndo, Rustchuk, Braila 
passi sea-going ships can 

out,nnS J?.fl _^Xhrough- 


A'dv;;cme‘''"H "'•f Prussians were oi' it/nnc. ?‘='- ''"d Ismail Xhmugh- 

tember the Sep- border "" tho Hunianian 

death of* voted for the lakes flanked by innumerable 

Safety He crush^rt Public 

1793,"^ and*^ S to"' uSr 

against tlie enemy, but 


nr#»n i , ocita IS a great-suamp> 
ar^ upwards of 1000 sq m m extent 
'® °t great commercial 
I cen(ti^^7'^' for more than half a 
fpnrr.'^ has been administered by a- 
WoHrtw” C^ramission Before the 
tive« i^oiisistcd of representa- 

othere o‘;7i’,„ ':>u':uted svith 14 I ;7u®°Vho interested countries, whose 
otners on the day after h.s arrest Cv ejrtcnded only to the Delta . 

' the Treaty of VcreaUles a new Com- 
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mission was estabbslied consisting of 10th cent has been >n turn Prussian 
representatives of Great Bntaia IWish aadFreniih(1807-13) Itwasre 
France Italy and Romania though stored to Prussia after the Napoleonic 
any State able to prove sufficient com \\ais(1614) and remained the capital 
mcrcial interest was entitled to admit of W Prussia until after the World 
tance This new authority only deals War Standing at the head of the 
noth the nver up to Braila the upper fVil sh Coindor v } it has become an 
navigable sections being administered acute problem for politicians and a 
by an International Commission who lasting grievance to Germany In 
have given free access to ships of all 1933 a strong msjority of Nan 
nations (German National Sociati t) members 

Therearetwonotablecanalsystems were elected to the Diet and a tense 
the Ludwigs Canal aow bemg ex situation arose in consequence Pop 
tended and improved which connects (inelnd og local ty) 410 HOO 
the Danube with the Klain and the Daphnev or Sp rg« Laurtl a low 
Moldau and Muhl Canals which con shrub c . ft high with few branches 
nect it to the Elbe '^e total area reniarkaUe for its smooth erect stems 
drained by the nver is some S 3 000 which are bare of leaves except at the 
sq m summit The leaves are smooth 

Danng. tree city situated near the ahniog and evergreen The fiiwets 
mouth of the Vistula between the are green and fragrant in damp 
NW extenson of Psland and E weather The berries are black egg 
Prussia on the Golf of Danrif The shap'd and poi onous The plant u 
freedom of Dans g and Its surrounding not infrequent in w oods and is used as 
ditltict comprising la aU some T-iO a stock ou which to graft Dapk a 
sq m was cstablisded under the liJiea a plant conmonly cultivateil 
Lcagueolhattonsin U Oasoo of the in conservatories and gardens tot the 
articlesof the Treaty of Versailles It Iragrunce of its fiourrs 
forms with Inland a single Customs Daphse (Cr myth I goddess beloved 
temtory by Apollo Pursued by him she 

Danzig has always been alargecom prayed for aid to her father Petieus 
mcrcial and shipping c nCre from its who changed her into a laurel tree 
favoured position, and exports timbn ApoUo thereupon ordained that the 
gram flour iron and sugar from tree should be sacred to him anl 
Poland Germany and the Ukraine thereafter wore a wreath of laurel 
Local industries include shipbuildiog Dapbnu, legendary Siciiian shep- 
engmeenng brewing and tobacco herd the son of Mercury and the 
factories The docks and harbor suf^xxsed originator of pa toral poetry 
works are coosiderat^e and efficient He was taught the art of pla>-ing on the 
Imports which supply the surrouoding pipe by Pan and of composing verse 
district are mainly coal hsh iron, and by the Muses HiS name is often 
general foodstuffs The harbour is pven to characters lO pastoral ver^ 
adminudered by a conned composed of 11 Arenyl, Jelly Ife 1893) Hungariao 
Poles and Danzig nominees presided viobatst bom at lludapest a grand 
over by a Swiss appointed by the niece of Joseph Joachim aod sister of 
League of Nations Adiia Fa^in also a violinist She 

I^irt of th town has Rtamed its studied under Hubay and is now 
an lent buddings a number of the intemattonallyrecogtusedasaflnt rate 
houses belongmg to the great mer interpreter of classieal mus c 
chant da>-s of the U ddle Ages The Dartphanga, Indian d strict and its 
14th-cent church, town ball and pm capital the d strict is within the 
ture gallery are of some architectural province of Bihar and Orissa and 
importance stretches between Nepal and the 

Danng a notable port since the Gauges N\atered by several nvere it 
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prodocf”) ('ood crops of nee, lobicco, 
and sui,ar The *o«» sl,vnds on tlK* 
It , ,ind trades in the 
local protlutc Area, SSSfl t.<) m , 
pop tliMncl c 3,000 000. tow-n 
3 1 1.00 

D’ArHny. Tjlndnmc, Uttisit. 

r\N\v 

Darby and Joan, proverbial names 
lor bippy, elderly married coiiplts. 
Tlicy first figured in i billad vvliicli 
appeared in the OetOlmtau t ,t/,i^ nn/in 
(1735) .Darby i>-, Mippo'ed to have 
iieen a pi inter, to whom the son of the 
author of the ballad. JIcnr> Wooeifall, 
was apprenticed 

D’Aroy, Chas Frcdk, (6 
Protestant Archbishop of Arm.aRh, 
born in Dublin Ordained 1884 . vats 
Vicar and Dean of Helfast ()000-.l), 
and li IS rocoiv od many ac.adcmic 
honours and appointments Succes- 
sivtl> Bi'hoj) of Cloghcr (ino3-7), 
Ossorj' (1807-11) Down and Connor 
(1911-18) He bcc.ame Archbithop of 
Dublin (1019-20) and Pnniate of All 
Ireland in 1920 Ho has published 
several v orks, which include ,{ Short 
Study oj Ethtes {2nd cO 1901), Chrt<:ttaH 
Ethics and Modern Thought (1012), 
Science and Creatioi. (1025), .and God 
in Science (19JI) 

Dardanelles ("lurk Eahr-Sc/ed Dog- 
ha:!], strait between Gallipoli and Asia 
Minor, connecting the .Cgean with the 
Sea of iM.amior.i It is of great 
strategic importance, and w,as the scat 
of operations against Turkey in the 
World War. after which by the 
Lausanne Ireatv (1923) it was de- 
militarised The Dardanelles takes 
Its name from the ancient city 
of Dard.inus in the Troad The| 
strait, knowTi in antiquity as tlic 
Hellespont, was the scene of the 
legend of Hero and Leander In 480 
B c Xerxes crossed the Hellespont over 
a bridge of boats, on liis way to Greece 
The strait is e 45 m long and 3-4 m 
wide , it was swum by Byron 

Dardanelles, Treaty of, or 'i icaty of 
London (1841), between England, 
France, Prussia, Russia, and Turkey 
It was signed .at London confirming 


the Convention of 1840, limf.i? 
Melicmi't All to Etypt and Acte.' 
dosing the Dardfinelics fo all sli<i>' el 

'var unltsv wath tiic consent oMbt 
Sultan. Tfic Dirdandles clauses wm 
! .abrog.vtfd In the Treats of Sivre. 
:()920). winch, inter aha, inter 
nntion.alciid the Straits 
Dardanelles Campaign, began by 
the Alins ta 1015 to esfablish CO’S 
munication during the World I'a' 
between the Mediterrane-in ana 
Russia Heralded by an abortne 
mval attack on the Straits, tbe 
land campaign failct! completely t® 
achieve iG atm It w,as marked by 
great heroism among the troops, niissca 
opportunities, and a masterly cvnen®' 
tion UnderSirlan Hamilton, landing* 
were m.adein April 1915atC.apcHell<n= 
Kum Kale, and a small bay known 
as Aniac Cove At Cape Hellcs a 
1 Hiding was effected at great cost, Mt 
little advance could be made in tnc 
face of strenuous Turkish opposition 
The French landed in tlio teeth ofgrcnt 
opposition at Kum Kale, butwatliarew 
the next day and reinforced the divi- 
sions at Cape Holies But tlie most 



famous episode is the landing nt 
Anzac Cove, where, though the lurks 
were weak, operations were made 
difficult by its exposed position and by 
the lack of water. By July 1913 the 
position was stalemate, small gams had 
been made, and the Allied line at 
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) Cape tleUcs bid beea pushed forward the 10th cent later to the Kfabdi 
J to Krittua The AUjcd forces were and finally to the British who re 
1 nowhere occupying commandin'* posi stored the native Sultan Cap 
tions Reinforcements were sent out El Fasher Area 160 000 sq m 

> and Hamilton determined to make a pop ^ 860 000 

< surprise luiding at Suvia Bay and at Dazlen, district in the E of Banama 
I the same time attack the hills of San site of the first settlements intended to 
Bair with the forces at Aniao Cove control the isthmus which was early 
I from which position the Narrow a could recognised as the key situation for 
1 be dominated The landing at Suvla trade with the Paafic It was dis 
• Bay was marred by procrastination covered by the Spamards In 169>> a 
Although it was some time before an Scottish trading company was formed 
f adequate attempt to oppose them could under the leadership of NV illiam Pater 
be made by the Turks the English son the economist with the object of 
( forces failed to occupy the most suit contrellmg trade across the Isthmus 
I able positions The attack on San and founding the settlement of New 
t Bair uom Anzac was also a fadure Caledonia In 160S the colonists 
( owing to stubborn Turkish resistance left Leilh for Barien The project 
( After great hesitation the British failed probably partly owing to the 
I Government decided on evacuation hardships of the life there and partly 
' The troops at Suvla Bay and Anzac to Spanish opposition though the 

> were evacuated lo Dec 1916 without Scots put down the failure to English 
I the Turks being aware of it a difhcult trado nvalry 

operation wUch wus earned out with Duins nameoftbreekingsofPecsia 
out a casualty or loss of war matensi Darius 1 (^‘'1-^66 n c ) succeeded 
Tbo evacuation of Cape Kelles even Cambytes He reorganised the Per 
more difhculc because the Turks sian Emp re and con olidated its 
were on tbeic guard was earned out frontiers !n 616 sc be crossed the 
aueeesafuUy in Jan 1016 Sef also Bosphorus and led an army against 
I CalUVou the Scylh ans The revolt of the 

Dal es Salaam, capital and chief Greek cities of Asia Minor flonian 
port of Tanganyika Temtory It lies Revolt) cansed Darius to undertake 
at the terminus of the railway to th first Persian invas on of Greece n 
Lake Tanganyika and conducts the lOO in which the P rsians were 
import and eiiport trade for much of defeated at Marithon (y ) 
thecountry Tbehorboucissbeltered Darius II (424-40o nc) His 
and well equ pped Both town and reign was marked by confusion and 
harbour were laid out by Germans as misrule 

the town was the Government centre Darius HI (336 331 sc) Spent 
of German E Afncn before the t\ciTld bis reign in a vain struggle with 
\\ar Pop (1031) 33160 Alexander the (real who defeated 

Darlnr semi independent ptovmcc him at la us and Atbela and brought 
ol Anglo-Egyptian hudan It lies in the P isivn Empire to an end 
the S W and consists mainly of a Darjeeling town and small district 
hi h well forested plateau with several of N Bengal between Bhutan and 
I rani,cs of hilts On their slopes ccr^s Nepal It lies among tho louer slopes 
tolacco cotton and vegetables ate of the Himalayas awl the scenery is 
grown cattle and camels reared and magnificent both Everest and Kan 
the mam exports are gum ivory and cbenjunga can be seen from the higher 
ostnch feathers The natives are pomts of U e d strict Agriculture is 
negT'^ and Arabs Idmuustratuni the mam occupation and tea the chief 
is carried on by the Sultan f oin LI crop The natives are Bengalis and 
Fashcr under British influence T^ Nepalese The town is the summer 
country fell to the Egyptians us tesidence of the Bengal Government 
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The climate is healthy, though \vct, 
and the town 13 ivell laid out, with 
spacious public buildings, including 
several colleges and schools Area, 
neo sq m . pop district 283,000 , 
town 22,260 

Dark Ages, The, tlic five or six 
centuries following the fall of tlie W 
Roman Empire, after the civilis.ation 
of Rome, based on unity and inter- 
communication, had been destroyed by 
repeated barbarian invasions 

The 3rd cent a d m as for tlic Roman 
Empire a period of continual cml wars 
and barbarian invasions These re- 
sulted in the loss of the province of 
Dacia, and split up the Empire 
amongst the various candidates for the 
Imperial throne The Empire was re- 
united under Aurelian, and the admin- 
istrative reforms introduced by Dio- 
cletian and Constantine the Great 
staved off the doivnfall for a time 
After the death of Constantine the 
empire was alternately divided and 
reunited (see Bvzantine Empire) 
The E or Byzantine Empire lasted 
until 1463, the W Empire was ex- 
tinguished in 476 

Dunng the 4 th cent the W Empire 
held its own against barbarian attacU 
but in the 6th cent the latter brought 
about the fall of Rome The inva- 
sion came from barbarian tribes already 
settled within the confines of the 
Empire, as well as from those of N 
Germany Alarm led the Visigoths 
settled in the Danube provinces into 
Italy, and sacked Romo A d 410 
The Vandals conquered the province 
of Africa and the Visigoths divided 
Spain V ith the Suevi In 461 Gaul was 
invaded by Attila and his Huns (y p ) 
Attila was king of a barbarian Empire 
in N Europe, and threatened by his 
strength the destruction of the Roman 
Empire, whereas previous victorious 
barbanans had often adopted the 
institutions they found existing - He 
died in 463 with his project unaccom- 
plished In 450 the Vandals sacked 
Rome, and in 473 Odoacer their chief 
was proclaimed King of Italy , with 
tlic fall of the Emperor Romulus 
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Augustulus, the W. Roman Empm 
came to an end 

The date ad 476 given to the fall cl 
the W Roman Empire is unimportaBt 
The W half of the Empire had lod 
most of its power long before then, 
though its influence as a civilising force, 
albeit greatly weakened, was tt 
persist in the Church and, later, in iht 
Holy Roman Empire (go) For many 
years before a d 47C the W. Empire 
had been semi-barbanan, The powfl 
of the provinces had grown at the cr 
pense of Rome, the army had consisted 
for the most part of barbarian nicrccn 
anes The unwieldy structure, over 
expanded in spite of the warning o' 
Augustus, was perishing of its O's'H 
internal defects, winch the very essence 
of the Empire, its size and centrahsa 
tion, involved 

Over the causes of the decline of the 
Roman Empire historians still dispute. 
The immediate causes were the barbat' 
lan invasions and the administrative 
difficulties of raising forces to mcti 
them and of paying such forces, as the 
old citizen army of the Roman Rc' 
public had long since perished (sw 
RoMA^ Army) 

Numerous suggestions have been 
made, of which some are importart 
and others are not backed by much 
evidence One view places as the 
fundamental cause the lack of patriot- 
ism due, according to some, to bad 
administration, pressing too hardly oa 
the middle class, always protagonists of 
CIVIC interests , others attribute it 
to the disintegrating effect of Christian- 
ity within a pagan Empire But under 
Constantine, the Empire was Christian- 
ised or the Christians paganised— 
which actually occurred is irrelevant , 
m Cither case the disintegrating effect 
must have been prevented Another 
view holds that the barbarians had 
conquered Rome from wuthin before 
the invasions became successful 
Rome spread wider and wider, but 
failed to civilise her subject races The 
result was tlie decay of Roman civilisa- 
tion long before the military collapse of 
Rome Others bold that the causes of 
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the decline were economic Agncul annichy and slaaghter and those who 
ture in Italy declined trade decreased pointed out the barbarians as noble 
the city civihsation of Rome was over savages originators of the democratic 
shadowed by the gro w th of great institutions which were in vogue m the 
estates run by serf or slave labour Victorian Age Modern scholarship 
these taiang the place of the inten has i^ifted the field of dispute Noble 
sively worked smallholdings of the savages are left to anthropologists and 
republic, The underlying reasons for historians to-day di cuss the nature of 
these eban gM have been put down to the Dark Ages and the extent to which 
causes as various as soil exhaustion Roman civilisation declined Scholars 
over taxation and climatic changes point out how great was barbarian in 
Certain it IS that agriculture ID S Italv fluence and how Roman civilisation 
deteriorated even in the great age of had declined before the invasions led to 
the Antonine Lmperora and that of N its military collapse Others workmg 
Italy in the succeeding age on the history of the Dark Ages sec 

On such controversy the final word greater survivals of Roman custom 
will perhaps never be pronounced than their predecessors \S'hiIc the 
Most of these factors played their part Romans had bcensub;cct to barbarian 
in the decline of the Roman Empire influence the barbarians had to some 
theslowdecayofecooomiclife them extent been Romanised These views 
filtration of batbanau elements into had to the conclusion that the decline 
positions of power the lack of patriot was not sudden that instead of an 
am the bad administration civil and abrupt change in the 6th cent, the 
Rulitary in particular the divtaion of transition was gradual from the great 
the Danube tnotier between the (wo ageofthe ndeent to the Middle Ages 
halves of the Empire Most of the and that such breach lo continutty as 
causes mentioned except climatic occurred came with the hlobammMan 
changes and Chnstianity were tnher mvasiona later which interrupted the 
ent in the bzopue ftoelf which con commerce of the hlediterranean 
tamed the seeds of its own decay Its In the Dark Ages the mCuenee u( 
verysize made admioistration difficult Roman civilisation was strong except 
its long frontiers and impottant chains in the remote provinces such as 
of communication made necessary a Bntaio In this period trade was 
standing army a heavy burden on a generally declmuig particularly after 
primitive ecoDoiDic system Its unity (he l-rankish defeat of the hnsun 
was in its Emperor and Its adiuinistia (9Uicent-An) the great N European 
tivo system for the rest it was a seafaring and trading people Cibes 
botch potch of races aud religons di lodled m importance aod in agn 
The ordinary citizen had little political culture the transition to the feudal and 

K rttopJav and little but the name of manonal system of the Middle Ages 
ime tostlmulato bis psitriotism. proce^ed rapidly The Dark Ages 
Again as to (be nature of the transi cannot be considerrd as a f>enotl of 
tiooal period known ns the Dark Ages sragnatto/i lollovneg (he cmlisatioo of 
there is considerable controversy Rome Th y are marked by the 
The older view was that the power of devel pmentol iheCharch t-eodalism 
Rome political and cultural fell and the medueval economic svst m 
before barbanan onslaughts with The Church s influence spread con 
faint survivals in Italv and the most tmoally la this period The luptitm 
RomatusedpartsoltheCmpire sochas of the 1 raukish King Clovis alli^the 
Caul On this there seas agreement t^urch with the 1 rankish monarch} 
the dispute was between those who (be strongest of the age The Church 
argued that the barban.-uu rude and in its monasteries was the successor of 
uncivilised swept away Rome and the cultural side of Rome m its 
plunged the world into centimes of ecciesiasU^pnneesanduxtheT^pacv 
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above all it kept alive the traditions of 
the Roman Empire The acquisition 
of land by bequests made the Church 
economically important Round 
cathedrals and abbeys were gathered 
craftsmen and agriculturalists The 
possession of vast tracts of land by the 
Church aided tlie groivth of feudalism 
{qv). 

The development of Feudalism 
gave the Dark Ages an organisation 
which was to persist until its gradual 
decline in the later Middle Ages Such 
stability as this organisation of society 
could provide stayed the decline both 
in economic and cultural affairs which 
had persisted since before the fall of 
the W Roman Empire 

In the Dark Ages developed the 
manor {qv) of the Middle Ages, con- 
sidered as an agrarian organisation 
Tlierc were two mam ways in which it 
arose Tlio villages of the invading 
Germanic tribes were composed of free 
men These free cultivators were 
not the powerful element in the 
tribal organisation, but a class com- 
paratively poor vith little or no say 
in the government, which was the 
privilege of the powerful military 
leaders In the troubles of the Dark 
Ages these village communities, not so 
free and independent as used to be 
thought, would probably have com- 
mended themselves to the protection 
of some powerful overlord, would have 
surrendered their freedom, such as it 
was, and their ownership of the soil, in 
return for military protection Thus 
the feudal system came to be imposed 
on a primitive form of semi-communal 
agriculture, and from this emerged the 
mcdimval manor 

In those provinces of the Empire 
V Inch had been closely connected with 
Rome, the manor has a different tliougli 
similar origin in the Roinin nlla In 
Ijotli the Roman Empire and the 
Germanic territories large estates 
cultivated by serfs had been growing 
at the expense of free small farmers 

J^htically the mam features of the 
Dark Ages are the growth of the bar- 
barian kingdoms, forerunners of the 
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modern States , the power of the 
Papacy and the Holy Roman Empire, 
its great rival Some of the barbanan 
kingdoms adopted a Romanising 
policy, for example, the Burgundians, 
who derived their legal code fm® 
Roman Law and the Visigoths Others 
did not succumb to the magic spell 
which seemed to surround the name ol 
Rome Such were the Lombards, 
Vandals, and, greatest of all, the 
Franks The Frankish kingdom, ally of 
the Papacy against the Lombards, was 
the greatest political force of the Dark 
Ages Founded by Clovis, it became, 
under the Carolingian Kings, the bul- 
wark of W Christianity against the 
attaclcs of Saracens and heretics lo 
Its heyday the Frankish Empire in- 
cluded most of modem France and 
Italy and much of what is non Ger- 
many But the Frankish custom ol 
dividing the kingdom amongst the 
sons of the king led to its final division, 
and it was from the E half tliat tte 
Holy Roman Empire emerged 
empire of Charles the Great (Charle- 
magne, q V), the greatest and niMt 
famous of Frankish Kings, was ivon by 
a senes of military conquests against 
the Lombards, the Saxons, the 
of Spain, and a host of tribes outside 
the empire, Slavs, Avars, Danes, etc. 
The Emperor was crowned in 800, and 
the dynasty lasted until 887, hut the 
Empire had already been split up 
according to the Frankish custom 
Tliere followed a number of smaller 
langdoms, some of which were again 
united in an empire, tlie Holy Roman 
Empire, in the 10th cent 

Early in this cent a renewal of bar- 
barian attacks dislocated the kingdoms 
of the W From the N the Danes and 
Viltings left them permanent mark m 
Normandy from the E the Hungar- 
ians ravaged vast districts, penetrating 
into Italy and Saxony, and were only 
defeafvd in SOS by Otto I Henry XV 
made Saxony a strong kingdom, and 
Hid the fou ndations of the Holy ; 

Empire, which was begun m 00. by 
the coronation of Otto Tim and Ihc 
other great medimval institution, the 
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Papacy (jv) a!*o arising to power in grapher who does much of his -work in 
the Dark Ages were to contend with a dark room should take steps to mak 
each other for the supremacy ol sure of its safety He may do so bv 
mediaeval Europe until wrecking each hutting himself in tlie room and in 
other 8 strength theylaidopentheway the light which he proposes to u e 
for national states there take a plate from the bra 

The Dark Ages in short is the cover half of it unth a piece of card 
period of transition between the “d leave the other half exposed for 
civilisatioa of Rome and the Middle 4 or 5 minutes He should develop the 
Ages In this penod emerged the P'ate and should the dark room bght 
institutions ol the Middle Aijes be unsafe the uncovered part will 
feudalism and the economic system appear darker than the covereil 
and political organi ations of the showing traces ol fog It is often 
Papacy and the Holy Roman Empire bte to adapt a bathroom for the 
Sfs also T-vracY Holy Roman ptrrposw oi a ft'trit room and it i 
rMPjRS Feldalism and Qvian convenient to have adequate supptie 
TtsB EuPniB t>f water for vvashing plates and prints 

Seefv Iher Davis itedunal Europe after development \ special table for 
Chapa 1-3 the photograph rs use is desirable and 

Dark Boom, a specuUy darkened shclvesor a cupboard devoted entirely 
stndio for photographic work ds toehemieaJsandapparatushevMUneeiJ 
much ol the material used m photo- Darling (1) Australian nver which 
gtaphv IS sensitive to light many rises m the Divndiag Range m Queens 

E operations must bo conducted in com l^od and flows generally S to join 
iete darkness or at least oolv 10 such tbeXturra} at VSentworth The main 
gbt aa IS non actinic that i which tnbutanes are the Culgoa and ^Var 
has no appreciable action upon sensi rego Its length cannot be properly 
tised plates films and papers A dark esbmated owin-’ to drying up for long 
room used to be a necessary adjunct to penods in the wet season when it is 
every photographers activities but navigable to Dourke it is e 1000 m 
sinco the invention of roll film lon« (S) Range of hiUs in R 
packs etc it is often possible to dis Australia parallel with the VV cna.t 
pense vntb a dark room for loading the >» the district of Perth Length c 
camera whil Lgbt proof devciopiog 400 id highest point ISOO ft 
tanks have made It possible todevelop Darling Charles John Darling Itt 
without one. Dut e -cry amateur who Baionffr 1S49) Engishjudge Called 
takes his hobby seriously will still find to the Ikir in 18 4 be b^iamc a Q C m 
occasion to neM a dark room even f ISA-' asd entered Pa lament as Con 
itisnomorethanacupboanlora bath rrvative member for l>ptfoni (1888 
room from which light has been Vt) Knighted and appointed Judge of 
excluded the High Court in 189" Pnvy 

A safe Lght in the case of Councillor 1617 Retired in 19 3 

ordinarv plates and films maybemby created baron IB**! Author of 
coloumi If the room has a window Srnlife Juris (1877) Sma LuJo 
and IS bkely to be used in daviight (tW3) et 

thatwindowmaybecoveredwithoon Darling Grace Horsley (1815-181*) 
actinic fabric. It is best to exclad English hero oe daught r of the light 
all Ight from the window and to Dse bomie keeper on Loogstone one of the 
a dark room lamp with any illuminant Fame Islands In 1833 the Eof/ar 
that may be available Such a lamp sk « was wrecked near the lighthouse 
may be improvised with the help of and with her father she rowed out to 
suitable non-actime fabnc or glass the wreck in a heavy sea. rescuing 

but It IS better to buv a suitaMe one 9 people She afterwards died tl 

of tecogmsed make and the (dioto* consumption 
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Darwin, Chari* 


Darlington, busy manufacturing | 
town of S Durham, on the R Skerne, 
Its industncs include engineering, | 
especially the building of locomotives, 
coal-mining, and coarse spinning 
* The importance of Darlington grew 
with the opening of the first English 
passenger railway from Stockton in 
1826 Ihe town dates from the lOlh 
cent , and before the industrial era 
was noted for its linen Pop (1031) 
72,093 

Darmstadt, German town, capital of 
Hesse, bctw'ccn Mannheim and Frank- 
furt It IS divided into an old toivn 
and a new , the latter dating from the 
beginning of the 10th cent , containing 
the Government buildings, the ducal 
palace, and an important picture gallery 
'Iherc are several schools, and a library 
with many old manuscripts Manu- 
factures include machinery, chemicals, 
and metal founding The celebrated 
chemist von Liebig was a native of the 
town Pop (1030) 89,600 

Damley, Henry Stuart, Lord (c 1646- 
1607), second husband of Mary Queen 
of Scots, whom he married in 1606, 
though he did not share her crown He 
was disliked by the regent Murray, and 
soon estranged from his wife He ivas 
persuaded to murder David Rirzio, 
and helped Mary to escape to Dunbar 
In 1607 Darnley was killed in the 
house whore he had boon staying 
w'lth Mary He was the father of 
James I 

Darrow, Clarence Seward (6 1867), 
American laivycr Called to the Bar 
in 1876 and practised in Chicago 
Appeared as counsel in a number of 
important cases, amongst them the 
Debs strike case (1895), the Stcunen- 
burg murder (1007), and the Dayton 
“ monkey " trial. Has written on 
social and economic affairs 

Dart, small Devonshire river, noted 
for its beautiful scenery It rises in 
Dartmoor, and flows mainly S to join 
the English Channel at a deep inlet by 
Totnes Length, c 36 m 

Darter, or Snahe-bird, a bird closely 
related to tlie cormorant {g v ), but 
diffcnng in its much longer neck and 


horon-likc pointed bill Darters a c 
found in S America, Africa, tropic^ 
Asia, and Australia, fisliing m rivtu 
and ponds after the manner of coriBOr 
ants, but nesting m trees , 

Dartford, town m Kent c. 3 m o 
thcThamesand 10 m E S E ofLondoo 
Iherc are manufactures of 
metal goods, and paper, and from tn 
neighbouring chalk quames hmc » 
produced Dartford has many i ' 
teresting histone associations' « 
Emperor Frcdcnc II married by prox) 
Isabella, daughter of King 
motlier of Henry, King of 
in 1236, and hero Wat lylers teh - 
lion broke out in I38L A conv 
was established in 1366, _,i 

as a residence by Henry VIII * 
others Pop (1031) 28,028 „ 

Dartmoor, a high tableland m b ■ 
Devon, some 180 sq m in area, Witli, 
average altitude of c. 1000 ft. 
several places it rises to high 
tors, of which High Willhays ana x 
Tor arc both over 2000 ft high T 
scenery is picturesque and Wild , “ 
there are a number of dangerous ini 
and swamps where the nvors rise. 

Dartmouth, port and holiday cenW* 
m S Devon, 30 m S of Exeter. Some 
of the Crusaders sot out bjinoo, a 
it was held successively by kotli s 
in the Civil War There arc » 
cent church and remains of a 1“ . 
castle Dartmouth is a 
boat-building centre, and tlie jyV* 
Naval Cadet College is situated tlie 
Pop (1031) 0707 
Darwm, Charles Robert 
English naturalist, and niw 

Origin of Species, was bom at murc' 
bury Ills motlier was a daughter 
Josiah Wedgwood, and he. was a gran 
son of Erasmus Darwin. He 
botany ancl zoology in his own tim , 
and was asked in 1832 to join 
Beagle as naturalist on a 
voyage to S America and the I acm > 
It was on this five years’ voyage t . 
he collected the material ujion "'h 
ho largely based his theories, eomjiar s 
Uio fossils of S America with Uic “Vins 
animals there and on ncighbonri t. 
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published in 1874 Other boote in- 
clude memoirs and children’s stones 
He IS best 
known as a 
master of 
character- 
isation, in 
that respect 
being similar 
to Dickens , 
but his style 
IS much 
smoother 
Daudet, 
Iidon (d 
1867), French politician and WTiter, 
son of Alphonse Daudet He was a 
deputy 1919-24 In 1925 his son 
was found dead, and Daudet was 
impnsoned for pressing an accusation 
of murder He was rescued and fled 
to Belgium, but returned to Pans in 
1930 His works include Lrs Mortico/as 
(1894) and Z.e monde dcs ttiiages 
(1010) Editor of Z,’ ^ r/iuii Ffan^atsCt 
the chief organ of the French 
Royalist movement 

Daugavpils, Latvian city on the W. 
Dvina R , formerly know n as Dvinsk 
Is the headquarters of the I^tvian 
Army, and occupies a position of great 
strategic importance Was a Russian 
fortress until the World War Pop 
43,250 '■ 

Daumier, Honors (1808-1879), 
Frcncli cartoonist As contributor to 
La Caricature he became notorious 
for the violence of his social satire and 
his attacks on the Government He 
served 0 months' imprisonment for an 
attack on Louis Philippe, in which the 
monarch appeared as Gargantua 
Soon after his release he began work 
for Charivari, another satirical pen- 
odical, for which he worked for the 
remainder of his carter Th-at he 
was also ont of the finest painters of 
his time IS shown by such pictures as 
his Don Quixote and Sancho Parra and 
his Good Satuarilan 
Dauphin, from c 1370 until 1830 the 
title of tlio eldest son of the King of 
Prance 

Dauphind, ancient French province. 



' now represented by the department 
Is6rc, Hautes Alpes, and Drome 
Charles V gave the distnct to his hW 
and thereafter the name Daiipnsr 
attached to all Royal heirs until Iw" 
The cap was Grenoble . 

Davenant, Sir William (1C06-1«®)_ 
English poet and dramatist rse 
best-known poem was Ccnidiheit, 
epic , his first play, apart from rnnsqn^ 
and entertainments devised for *® 
Court, was the Siege of Rhodes U®" ^ 
This introduced the " operatic no 
into Restoration tragedy 

Davenport, American town m HW. , 
on the Mississippi R There is n Ifug 
tradein agncnitural produce, and inan 
facturcs of railway accessories, non > 
foodstuffs, and agricultural machine^ 
and implements Pop (1930) 

Daventry, ancient towm, Northan > 
15 m W of Northampton « " 
famous for the wireless stations ewt 
by the B B C , and is the Dainty 
Shakespeare’s King Henry Vf 
(1931) 3608 

David {d c 1015 b c ). tlie second oi 
the Kings of Israel , his histoi) 
related in the Biblical booKS 
1 Samuel and 1 Kings He 
shopherd-boy, and a skiUul 
and m I Sam xvii-xvjii is desenwo 
his victory, single-handed, over i 
Philistine giant, Gohath „ 

death of Saul, David was tcceivcu ‘ 
King of Judah, and 7 years " 

whole of Israel came under his rn „ 
He conquered Jerusalem and 
his capibil, and subdued the A®!®"., 
ites, Moabites, and Edomites, but i ’ 
later years were troubled by 
revolutions raised by his sons_ I® " ^ 
32 years’ reign he proved ' 

great law-giver and military 
mander Though he was 
composer of all the Psalms 
to him, some arc almost certain > 
authentic 

David, Welsh princes 

Davib I (if c 1203), mamed HfnB 
II’s half-sister, Emma (beheaded 1 In- 
Dnven from Wales, 1194 

DA\ar> ir fc, 1206-1210), s"btnd““ 
to Henry HI at Gloucester and 


Ion but vas ensaged in a perpctas) 
sttTiggie fcpT indepecdcnce 
David III {d 1'’83) ne^ew oI 
David II engaged in n-srfare with bis 
brother and with Edwaid I lit led 
the Uat national straggle oi ^Va]ea 
in IZS** and was executed At 
Shrewsbury 

David 1 (108t-IlS3] King o( Scot 
land trom 11'*! son o( M-tlcoim 
Canmore and St Margaret In 1135 
as an English baron he marched 
against Stephen of England to defend 
the claims of Matilda to the throne 
Kt ■Kaa rewAcd in \\i% at. ItortbaWef 
ton in the Battle of the Standard and 
returned to Scotland to devote himself 
to the internal consol dation of 
country and the organisation of » 
feudal kingdom governed by a parha 
ment He founded many schools and 
monastenee 

David n (13 +-137I) King o* 
Scotland succeeded bis father Robert 
Bruce m 1329 having b^o numed at 
the age of 4 to Joanna daughter bf 
Edward 11 of C^land In 1333 he 
ded before the Esgllah invasion fo 
France returning in 1341 In 134tt he 
was captured in an abortive invaaion ^f 
England being def ated at KeviUe • 
Cross and until 1237 was in pnsOQ d) 
England He died in Teb 1371 and 
was succeeded by Robert II bis 
sister s son by Walter Stewart 

David. Jacques Louis (174S-I8 5) 
French painter whose work 
exceedingly popular during the clas 
sicalrevi'.alinrinnce Hedrewnpnn 
ancient Roman history for most of b’s 
subjects but his well known portrait 
of Madame Rjcamier shows bis art a* 

David, St patron sa at of Wales 
Anna'es Camin® raentioos his death u> 
601 Was Bishop of ifenevia after 
wards called St Davids He was 
canonised In the 12th cent and many 
legends have gath red round his name 
Feast-day Ma ch 1 

Davids, Thomas Wm Rhn (1*4*- 
19 ) English scholar and aotboiity 
on Buddhism Professor of Compara 
tivc Rebgion at hlacchester am) 


I Davies W H 

of Pall and Buddhist Literature at 
University College London Among 
ba publications are B ddhtst SuttM 
(ISSi) Riifdliisni (1889) 

Davidson, John (18 7-1000) Scot 
tish po t and novelist author of rieet 
Sfrttt I chgucs ri603) and Ballads and 
fs (1894) and of a remarkable 
senes of Tesu lenl of various types 
of man He w'as found drowned at 
Peniance 

Davidson, Randall Thomas, 1st 
Baron (1848-1930) Archbi hop of 
Canterbury (1903-'’8) bom at Ldin 
butfK bc/^me. Domestic Giaplaui to 

Archbishop Tait whose L fs he 
helped to write in 1891 and to pucen 
Victoria 1878 In 1891 he was made 
Bishop of Rochester in 1896 Bishop of 
VVincbester and in 1903 Archbi hop 
of Canterbury He crowned King 
George V m 1911 In 19 Ohepres ded 
overlbe Lambeth Conference attended 
by bishops He was keenly 
interested in the reunion of Christen 
dom He res gned in 10 8 reee vinga 
barony 

Davie*. Ben (3 1858) Welsh tenor 
one of the finest of oratorio amgeis 
Davies became very popular in Eng 
land America end Australia as a 
concert and festival s ager 

DaneA Fanny (0 1861) English 
plan St studied with Madame S^u 
at Frankfort and so became 
the most authontatjve interpreter of 
Sebumanns piano music 

Dames Sir Henry Walford (3 1869) 
English musician born at Oswestiy 
Sal^ He was first a chorister and 
subs^uently assistant o ganist at 
St George's Chapel Windsor He 
taught at the Koval College of Music 
f om 1890-1903 He was knight d m 
fq _ Of his compositions Luryman 
(1004) (S the most impreasive but he 
has also wT tten The Fv SavsngsoJ 
Jssns (toil) San of S! Ft nets 
(191*) a symphony and church and 
chamber mus c Of recent years his 
tads on musical subjects have been 
broadcast by the B B C to a large 
Smd appreciapve pub) c 
DameA William Henry (3 1871) 



Dandet 

published in 1874 

* *** j.ui^ v*^*v.* t/wuna iu‘ 

dude memoirs and children’s stones 
He IS 
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known as 
master 
character- 
isation, in 
that respect 
being similar 
to Dickens , 
but his style 

yw' y ' 

Alphonse Daudot 

i807), French politician and writer 
son of Alphonse Daudot He was a 
deputy 1919-24 In 1925 his son 
was found dead, and Daudet was 
imprisoned for pressing an accusation 
of murder He Mas rescued and fled 
^1"* returned to Pans in 
'"elude Lcs Monicdlas 

images 

(1019) Editor of V Action Ffanfatse 
«ic duel organ of the French 
Royalist movement 
Dangavp^, Latvian city on tlie \V 
Dvina R , formerly known as Dvmsk 


Other books in- now represented by the departraent 
ihildren’s stones Is6re, Hautes Alpes, and Ptoi 
best Charles V gave the district to his h 
a and thereafter the name Danp 
of attached to all Royal heirs until 1° 
The cap was Grenoble , 

Davenant, Sir William (1606-lBi 
English poet and dramatist i 
best-known poem was Goi’dibert, 

epic, his first play, apart from masqi 

.IS scyic I and entertainments devised for * 
m u c h I Court, %vas the Siege of Jthodes (16" 
n This introduced the “ operatic " Jh 

into Restoration tragedy 

Davenport, American towrn m I"" 
on the Mississippi R There is a pr 

tradeinagnculturalproduco.andmhti 

facturcs of railway accessoncs, Bo'^ 
foodstuffs, and agricultural machior 
and implements Pop (1030) 60, i" 
Daventry, ancient town, Northao! 
15 m W of Northampton If 
famous for the wreless stations crcctt 
by the BBC, and is the Daintiyj 
Shakespeare’s King Henry VI 
(1931) 3008 .. 

David (d.c 1015BC). thescpndi 
the Kings of Israel , his biston* < 
related m the Biblical booXs 


Is the m the Biblical Dook^ 

Armv ‘ ^ 1 Samuel and 1 Kings He ^'as 

^trSemc ^ position of great shepherd-boy, and a skilful harP^ 

strategic importance Was a Russian and in 1 Sam xvii-xvju is desen^ 


War Pop his victory, single-handed, over 
Philistine giant, Goliath On f 
(1808-1879), death of Saul, David was received » 
mtnbutor to King of Tudah. and 7 vears later 


fortress until the World 
43,250 

Daumier, Honord 

l! """tnbutor to King of Judah, and 7 years later ik 

fortlm viXn^n^f i "Jiole of Israel came under his rule 

his attacks nn He conquered Jerusalem anclma^^^ 

G lus capital, and subdued the Ammon 

attack ^ “"S' Moabites, and Edomites, but I ■ 

monarch the later years were troubled by « < 

Soon after Ins relrns(» ,tjargantua revolutions raised by his sons 

JiteiS',’ “ir? -- 

o, jr.tis.,r.AS 

atnffT?; n( , ^ <;rtai^^v 


j to him, some arc almost tc 
I authentic 

David, Welsh princes 


. — : xiiac ne 

was also one of the finest painters of 
ns Kmc IS shown by such pictures as 
ins Dot* Q Clt\^ SotiCilO nv*/! 

his Good Samaritan ' ^avia, welsh princes r-jrnry 

Prance 

Dauphind. ancient Trench province. 


Driven from Wales. 1 191 - , , 

David H (c 1208-1240), submitt^ 
to Henry III at Gloucester and 1^“' 
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Dan 


Welsh poet, Spent his early life as a 
tramp and odd-job man I'or 6 years 
he wandered about America, where he 
lost a foot while “ train-jumping," and 
for 8 years led a similar life in England, 
tramping, peddling, and sleeping in 
common lodging-liouscs For an 
account of his life, see his /In/ofiio- 
graphy of a Snper-7 ramp His poems, 
which reveal an intimate knowledge 
of and love for Nature’s beauties, 
were collected in 1928 

Da Vmci, Leonardo, see Leonardo 
DA Vinci 

Davis, Henry Wtlham Carless (1874- 
1928), English mediffis-al and political 
Instonan During the War he directed 
the Department of Overseas Trade, 
Professor of Modern History at Man- 
chester (1021), and Rtgius Professor 
at Oxford (1025) Curator of tlie 
Bodleian Library (1920). and Director 
after 1902 of the Dictionary of National 
Biography He was an authority 
on mediaival history, and wirotc 
England under the Normans and 
Angevtns (1905), The Political Thought 
of Treilschkc (1914), etc * 

Davis, Jefferson (1808-1889), Presi- 
dent of the Confederate States of 
Amenca, bom in Kentucky In 1867 
he assumed the leadership of the S 
democrats, and on the election of 
Lincoln as President in I860, and the 
secession of the slave-holding States 
Davis was elected President of the 
Confcdcnicy, cinci succeeded in org 3 ,n* 
ising an efficient Army and Navy, 
whose success, however, proved tem- 
porary 

Davis was captured in May, 1806. by 
Union forces and imprisoned Two 
years later he was released on bad, 
and went to Canada He w as included 
in the 1868 Amnesty, and settled dorni 
on his estate in Mississippi He wrote 
The Rise and Fall of the Confederate 
Government (1881) 

Davia, John (1650-1606), English 
navigator, set out in 1585 to find a 
N W passage Tried again in 1680-7. 
passing through straits named after 
him, connecting Baffin Bay with the 
Atlantic Discovered the Falkland 


Islands in 1692, and sailed with KalaA 
to the Azores, 1000-7 Hew'askiKe . 
by pirates near Singajiore on his IssJ 
vojfage Ho invented tlie "Davis , 
quadrant, and wrote The 'Stamwtis 
Secrets (1601) and The World's 
graphical Description {1695) ' ^ 

Davis Cup, see Lawk Tennis - ‘ T :: 
Davis Strait, part of the Arctic hceait ^ 
between Baffin Island and GreenWB'J 
It connects in the N with Baffin B®!/ 
There arc scattered Danish scttlemeDb' 
on the Greenland coast The Strw 
was named after Jolm Davis, tw'> 
Ehzabethan seaman 
Davitt, Michael (1846-1906), 
Nationalist, bom in co Mayo * IF ' 
joined the Fenians, and was scnteflcca 
to 15 years’ penal servitude in 1865 • 

a charge of importing arms into 
land On his release in 18^0 
returned to Ireland, and with Pameu> ^ 
started the Land League, an anti' , " 
landlord organisation Ho was rC' 
arrested, but released in 1882 
1800 ho opposed PamcII ; in ISO® ' 
helped O’Bncn to form the Unites , 
Irish League to unite all Irish Natioa- , 
ahsts Though he sat m Parliament, 
he liad little faith m its procedure 
He hated England, and washed to tacUe, 
the Irish land problem as a Radical , 

[Socialist His oivn speeches in 1888-;0j 

published as The Defence of the LmA 
League, contain the essence of mS 
doctrine He retired from Parliament 
as a protest against the Boer War 
Davos, well-known Swass Alpme 
valley in the canton of Gnsons It F 
in considerable repute as a hohday ana 
health resort, and contains the Eve 
villages of Plata and Dbrfli The 
inhabitants are mainly of German 
ongin, Teutonic settlement hawng 
begun in the 13th cent At one period 
iron-mimng was of importance Davos 
Lake is at the N end of the valley j 
Davy, Sir Humphry (1778-1829). 

English chemist, bom at Penzance 
He studied under Lavoisier and Nichol- 
son and became superintendent oi 
the Pneumatic Institution in Bristol 
There he studied the properties of 
nitrous oxide, and as a result was madO 
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Davy Jones 
assistant lecturer by the Royal In&titu 
tion Ix’n Ion bcMiuing a professor 
in 1802 fie dealt first -wiUi 
enitural chemistry publishing Laterthe 
£leme»i/i o/ tgncuU rat Cktmittry 
(1813) and then v,ith electro-chem 
Utry Ilia paper On borne CAentctil I 
Agencies of Electricity won him I 
European recognition and be was 
awarded the Pnx Napoleon Hu 
work on potassium and sodium fol , 
lowed in 1807 His health broke down 
in th 3 year but he announced j 
important discoveries on the nature | 
of chlorine In 1812 he was knighted 
and the next ytar be set out with 
Faraday (7 e ) as his assistant on a 
twoyears toiirof Europe Vtriorence 
be discovered the composition of the 
diamond On his return to England . 
in 1816 be studied firedamp and used 
the results of his research in the 
invention of the Davy safety lamp for 
miners Ke was elected President of' 
the Royal Society in 1820 , 

Davy Jones, mjHhical character who I 
dwells at the bottom of the sea which 
U called D oy Jonn Locker His 
name possbly denves from 
a sailors name for a spine revered by 
the It Indian negroes and Joaah tbe 

prophet 

Dawes 



ngiseers , 
hen the 

claredwaronCermanyin 1917 I 

ing Ilngadicr-Geoetal ut 1918 paitlyl 


Day Thomas 
I a result of bis success in collectint; 
■pplies for the American Army in 
Europe In 1021-2 ho was Director 
of Budget Bnreau under Ilarding 
In 19"3 he was appointed by the 
Reparations Commission president of 
a committee to examine Germany 9 
ability to paj her repiration debts 
This committee sat m Paris and 
Jan andApnll921formnlatcd 
the Dawes Planlrre Rzvsbatiovs) In 
19 5 Dawes be^me Vice president of 
the UbA and was Ambassador to 
Great Blitam 19‘’[>-3I 
Dawes Plan, see Rbparations 
Dawson George GeoSrey (ft IS i) 
editor of The Ti its 1912-19 and 
since 10 3 Went to S Africa in 
1901 where be was private secretary 
to Viscount Milner and edited tbe 
Johannetburg Star (1905-9) returning 
to CngUnd is 1919 During Wick 
ham Steed s editorship of The Times 
(1919-’ ) Dawson was beeretary to 
tbe RhoSes Trust He was 

recalled to the paper on its re- 
organisation after the death of Lord 
Horthclifie 

Dawsoh City Canadian city capital 
of Yukon ontheVukonR It lies in 
(be Klondike district sod dunng the 
gold rush at tbe end of the 10 th cent 
became Aery populous It is still the 
ch ef centre of the gold industry 
(hough It has greatly declined Saw 
milling IS also earned on lop (1030) 
980 

Daz. town in the Landes depart 
meot PrenceontheR Vdour It is a 
wcU known inland watering place and 
Its mineral baths have been used smee 
Roman times There is trade m 
timber and kindred products and in 
livestock 1 arts of the Church of 
Notre Dame are 13th cent and the 
church of St 1 aul is i3th cent Tbcre 
are ancient fortifications Pop 12 383 
Day the period of time (*4 hours) 
in which the earth makes one rotation 
on its axis A tronoimcally a day is 
reckoned to begin at noon lor civil 
purposes at midnight 
Day Thomas (I74»-1 89} English 
' anthor a fnend of Edgeworth sad an 
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assistaat lecturer by the Hoyal Institu as a result of his success in collecting 
tion London becoming a professor supplies for the American Army m 
in 1602 He dealt first nith agri Europe In 10‘’l-2 he i-as Director 
cultural cbemutry publishing laterthe of Hie Budget Bureau under Harding 
Elimrnts of Agricultural Cktmttty In 19.3 he waa appointed by the 
(1813) and then aitb electro-chem Reparations Cotamission president of 
istry His paper Oh Somi Chemtcal a committee to examine German) s 
Agtnetes of Electncxty won him ability to pay her reparation debts 
European recognition and he was This committee sat in Pans and 
awarded the Pnx KapoWon Hia between Jan and Apnl lOH formulated 
work on potassium and sodmai fol Oie Dawes Plan t « Reparations) In 
lowedm 1807 fits health broke dom I9*a Dai es became Vice president of 
in this year but he announced the USA and w'US Ambassador to 
important discoveries on the nature Great Biitam 19 9-31 
of chlorine In 181* he was knighted Dawes Plan, res RspiRATtoirs 
and the seat year he set out with Dawson Georgs Geoffrey (b 1874) 
Faraday as hia ass stant on a editor of Tlu Titues I0l'*-19 and 
twowars toiirof Europe Atbloience since 19.3 Went to S. Africa in 
he discovered the composition of the 1901 where he was pri ate secretarv 
diamond Oa his return to England to Vneount Milner and edited the 
in 1816 he studied firS’damp and used Jokannesbu g Sla (190^9) returning 
the melts of his research in the to England in 1910 During Wick 
invention of the Davy safety lamp for ham Steed s editorship of Tkf Timit 
miners He was elected President of (1919 *1) Dawson rvas Secretary to 
the Royal Society in 18 0 the Rhodes Tmst (Iff* i-*) He was 

Dary Jones, mythical character who reesUed to the paper on its re- 
dweUs at the bottom of the tea which organisation after the death of Lord 
IS called Davy Jenit Lacker l(is Northclifle 

name poaubly clenvcs imra Dnfh Dawson City, Canadian eity capital 
a sadon name tor a spirit revered by of h nkon on the \ nkon U it lies in 
the W Indian negroes aad Jonah the the lOood ke district an 1 during the 
prophet. gold rush at the enf of thn I9th cent 

Dawet Chu Gates (b I8(UI became very populous It is still the 
American chief centre of the gold industry 
Brigadier thoueh it has greatly dev-lined Saw 
General and milliag is also carried on Pop (1930) 
finaocui ex 9s0 

pert He Daz. town m the Landes depart 
was Comp* meat Frcnce on the It Adonr Itua 
tmIUroftle sreU known inland watering place and 
Co rreoey its mineral baths base been used iince 
(t89T-IOi)2) Roman times Tl ere is trade io 
and alter timlxT and kindred products and in 
seockmg as livestock larts of the Cfaarch of 
constrwUoo Votre Dame are I3ch cent and the 
enguicee on church of St l*aul Is ISth cent There 
the N Ohio wreaaci nt fortideations Pop 
Railway Day the period of time ( * h nrs) 

t ained the in wbu.h the earth makes one rotathm 
ngiseers, tra its axlv \strwiomically a day « 
when the reckoned to begi-i at noon for Uvil 
USA de> purposes at mklnvtht 
dated vrutnCerTOanyinWi faccom Day Thomas (i14»-l 83) English 
ing IlrigaJier-Ctmcral in 1918 partly author a Ineod of I.dgoworth and au 




Daylight Saving gj^ 

Kousseau He wrote 
The Htstwy of Sandford and Merlon 
Dayhght Saving. A device for the 
potter utilisation of daylight by a 
temporary abandonment of sun-time 

back as 

W07 by Wilham Willett In order 
to procure economy m light and fuel 
a Summer Time Act was passed m 
pi 6, providing that all cloclcs should 
be put forward an hour for a period 
of c oj months each summer This 
emergency measure was perpetuated 
by an Act of 1025, and adopted by 
manv ofhAr . ^ yy 


Deacon* 


the following day, in which neifliK, 
food nor drink is taken, in accordance 
path Biblical command (Lev xvi 29) 
It was observed in ancient times by an 
elaborate sacrificial ntual, in which 
the High Priest, representing the whole 
of Israel, interceded for Divine pardon 
&nce the destruebon of the Tempk. 
this has been replaced by a special 
liturgy which includes a form of cor 
porate confession and a senes ol 
prayers designed to parallel the ancient 
Temple services 
The Day of Atonement is 


many other European countnes^° 11 The Day of Atonement is also 
advantages are pnncinallv nn* associated with the belief that on tins 
in urban districts,^ as the am^Stural 


in urban districts, as the aunculiy^l concludes the annual judg- 

day IS adapted to the hours ^i creation and their destiny 

ivithout legal interference succeeding year 

The penod of summer-time 


* £>ut;ceeujng year 

or 4 , I ^uytoH I (1) City in Ohio, USA; 

Great Bntain now begins at 2 Great Miami R A number of 

the day next foUowmg the Th.tn ®umcd on, inclutog 


-- — „„„ uegins at a a m on 

Saturdayin Apnl (OT°the°fecond manufacture of aeroplanes, office 

day when the third is Easter^avl refrigeration plant, factw)' 

ends on the first Saturdav m fittmgs, and sports implements 

The official hour for altcnnu M During the World War the Amencan 
IS 2 a m on Sunday ® ° department of aeronautical research 

At present Daylight Savin<r established here There are hand- 

practice in • g IS m some public buildings, several parks, 

Great Britain, Irish Frpf "umber of aerodromes The 

Canada (in some places), Ne^Tzefland Sr 1 Brothers in 

France, Belgium, Holland early expenments is near by 

Greece. Rumania, British H^ndu^’ ^*’^000 12) Town m 

Argentine, Brazil. Chile, Soviet Urn™ 
and Mexico (all the year round) USA 
OUrtSome States only), Spiin!" | 


Day Nmenes, or Creches, are places 
where children too youne fnr 1 
may be left while «iS pfre °ts Zo °l 
work In addition to being fe^and 
looked after, the children arc also 
under medical supervision 
■n£ ^ug’uud the National Society of 
Day Nursencs co-ordinates witli the 
National League for Health, Mater- 
mty. and Child Welfare, with the 

(Hebrew Yom 
^tppur), the most solemn day m the 

f?^*£imi“"'^^'’' °®®un-ing always on 
Iishn 10th. coiTtsponding wth the end 
of Sept It IS a full fast day of 2f hours 
observed from sunset to star-risT of 


Pop (1930) 201,000 (2) Town lO 

Tennessee, USA, famed for the tnal 
of a schoolmaster for teaching evolu- 
tionary doctrine against a State 
since when the town has been popu- 
larly known as MonkeyvtUe Tamous 
ccmnsol took part, and the prosecution, 
which was successful, was supporteo 
by William Jennings Bryan The 
nnding was overridden on technical 
grounds by the Supreme Court , no 
opinion was passed on the constitu- 
, °uu^ aspect of the matter. Ppp 
loOO 

I Daytona Beach, town of Flonda, 
U S A , a well-known winter holiday 
resort, most famous for the magnifi' 
cent sands, w'herc many attempts oti 
the world s land-speed record b.svc 
been made Sir ilalcolm Campbe" 
and Sir Henry Segrave set up record 
here Pop (1930) 16,000 
Deacon, office m the Chnstiai 


esconess 

harch Onginally the order which 
u one of the three orders of bishops 
nests snd deacons was permanent 
ad the deacon had many vaguely 
e&ned duties To-day In the Angti 
an and Roman Catholic churches a 
eacon is an individual ordained to an 
rder of the ministry below that of 
nest fai the Presbyterian chur^ he 
i a layman ordained and appointed 
o attend to the secular aSairs of the 
^urch in some nonconformist 
hurches he is an assistant to the 
eguUr minister 

Descoaess, a woman with duties 
imilar to those of a deacon The 
ifiice existed in the Early Church and 
eaa revived in the Iflth century 
Dead, Book oi the, ancient Egyptian 
:oUeetion of religious tevu for guiding 
the departing soul safely through the 
iangers of the Atnestl the lower 
world This work or a selection from 
it, was placed with the mummy in his 
tomb Copies have bcenrecovered and 
translated into EogUsb 
Deadly Rtgbtahade a stout her 
baeeous plant 3*4 It high with la^e 
egg-sbapM leaves and solitary droo^ 
mg bell shaped flowers lund purple 
in colour The berries are black and 
aslaTgeaschemcs ftattened and with 
a persistent calyc This poisonous 

K t the most dangerous in Bntam 
use of Its active toxic properties 
and the attractive appearance of its 
berries is fortunately rare growing 
pnncipaily In old quakes and among 
rums Set also Bbllsdokva 
Dead settle a plant of the family 
labiate The leaves are beait 
shaped tapenng to a point serrated 
and stalked The stems are square 
which dutuiguiihes the plant from the 
true nettle which it closely resembles 
The wh te dead nettle is an erect 

S lant and has largo pure white 
owers and black stamens The r^ 
dead nettle Is a common w«ed of 
spreading habit with purple-tingcd : 
leaves and small purple nowers The 
yellow dead nettle or archangel 
resembles the wlite variety but la 
taller ani has close whorU of large 


Deal and numb 
handsome yellow flowers it is found 
in damp voods and hedges and 
Sowers from May to July 
Dead Sea, a large lake in S Palestine 
dBm long fed by the Iordan It is the 
lowest lake in the world I *'00 ft below 
the Mediterranean Sea and it is the 
most salty The surroundings are 
extremely beautiful and the mild 
diinate is suitable for a winter health 
resort Ancient tales of the Dead Sea 
-IS a lake without plants birds or 
aves arc entirely fictitious and are 
probably due to the lack ot fish lile 
owing to the extreme salinity of the 
wafer There is no outflow and 
evaporation u cons derabte so that 
the fake is 5 per cent salt and 
sodium chlondc and asphalt float on 
the surface The Dead Sea has been 
known from very early times and 
IS often mcntioneu in the Bible Its 
S end IS believed to cover the sites of 
Sodom and Gomomb [q e ) 

Deaf and Dusk ustnebos oL 
Throughout the Middle Ages those 
unable to hear or speak were regarded 
as insane and were excluded from 
society In the ICth cent successful 
attempts were made by monks to teach 
tbe deaf by writing and in 16 0 Juan 
Paulo Bocet a Spaniard wrote a book 
on the subjevt In England his lead 
was follow^ by Bui r Holden and 
Dalgamo and in 1760 schools for the 
deaf and dumb were opened in Edin 
! burgh and Ians the l^ndon Asylum 
i for the Deif and Dumb being estab 
ilished b) Thomas Brnidvrood in 1793 
IwTiat fac lit es there were were sup- 
ported by chanty until 1693 hen as 
the result of a Rocal Commission en 
quiry compulsory State education for 
deaf children between 7 and Id was 
introduced 

TcMfay there are in England and 
Wales over 50 schools catenng for 
c 6000 chUJreo of which H are in 
London. Of these the day schools arc 
maintained by the Local Education 
Authorities and the res dential schooli 
by voluntary eonumttcea. Teaching is 
Bsnally earned on by h^readmg lesjM^ 
Bequeiitly by wnlwg Vocational^fat 
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cnft trauung ts also given. The 
inciiie&ce ot deafness among childTen 
is novr just under 1 per thousand 
Ex^mments ore being made in sepa 
rating children according to tuir 
ment^ capacity and %«hether they 
were deal bom or not 
These schools are controlled bv the 
medical branch ot the Board of Educa 
tion The chief organisations dealing 
with the problem are the British Deal 
and Dumb Association and the 
National Institute for the Deaf 
(founded m 1911 reorganised m 19 .>) 
The latter provides higher education 
and issues propaganda for reform An 
International Conference of Teachers 
of the Deaf was held m London m 19 & 
with delegates Irom 19 countries in 
attendance 

The first country to introduce com 
puUory State education for the deal 
was Denmark in 1817 

Deakm. Alfred (18S9-19I0) Aus 
traUaa i^litician entered tlie Vic 
torua Ijrgislative Assembly in 1878 
and the Federal Cabinet in 1901 Me 
•ras at the lapenal Canleieoee in 
London in 18S7 become Mme iliois- 
terof Austroluin 1903 and was again 
in office I00.e^ and 1909-10 At 
first republican in tendency be later 
became a keen Liberal Imperialist 
insisting that Australia should be 
preserved for the white races. He 
retired w 191** through lU health 
He wrote several books on imga 

Dean (1) Head of a Cathedral 
Chapter in the Church of England 
He IS responsible for the upkeep oi the 
fabric for the services and g cerally 
for the managem nt of business wn 
nected with thecathedrul The Dm a 
ef AreJus is the chiel )odge of the 
Lxclesiastwal Court of AtchN (^v) 
A Rural Dean is a pnrat appointed by 
a bishop to act under an archdeacon 
as the ofEe r responsible for the 
business of a group of parishes In the 
diocese { ) In most universities 
head of a faculty (3) At Oxford 
fellow of a college with disciplinary 
duties over the uudergraduates (4) 


7 Death 

At Chnst Church Oxford the head of 
the coileg*' 

Dean, Forest ot, Ciloucwtcrshire dis- 
trict immediatel} E of the Wye It 
has bran a ro> al preserve for centuries 
and though in these days much of the 
timber u gone tra ts of country are 
still typical forest areas of great 
natural beauty Both iron and coal 
are mined in tne district and there arc 
remainsof Roman iron mines Arcac 
*00 sq m 

Death The question whether a 
body once dead can return to life is 
a most interesting one and gives 
rise (tom time to time to the most 
lieatrd arguments Probabtv however 
diflereoces of opinion arise eimpty 
because the definition of the term 
death has not been clearly agreed upon 
at the outset Death has not the 
same meaning to a medical scientist 
as to a mMico-Iegal evpsrt The 
legal view of death uhicb ts the view 
shared by most people u that it is a 
cessation ot those t rocesscs la the 
body which are usually taken as signs 
of It/e These are three <n nonber 
the beating of the heart breathing in 
the lungs and evidence that the brain 
IS conscious Failure of any of the e 
processes u followed by death from 
syncope asphyxia or coma lespec 
tively CoDvequcntly when the pres- 
ence of death is su pected one should 
(<i) (eel tlie pui>e (9) look for breathing 
with the aid of a mirror placed m front 
ot the nose and mouth and (e) try to 
rouse the pati nt from his apparent 
sleep Tho question then an es 
Can we d all these attempts give 
uegative results assume that life u 
extinct ? If we use the definibon of 
death commonly or legally accepted 
the answer to this question is Vs 
bat if we consider the question Bom a 
scKutific aspect it is No 

There are many authenticated in 
stances in which after bodies have 
been pronounced dead and ut some 
cases even the legal procedure authons- 
Ing bunal has bMn efiected breathing 
pnbe and consciousness have re- 
turned to the astonishment of 
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fnends Well-informed medical men 
have left instructions m their wills to 
ensure that their bodies arc given a 
favourable opportunity of returning 
to normal life before being finallj 
interred Ihcy have, in common with 
many lay people, left additional in- 
structions that before actual burial a 
surgeon IS to be summoned to sever 
the artencs in the neck, thus leaving 
no chance of an awakening in the 
grave 

Death in the scientific sense refers 
to the cells of the body rather than to 
the body as a whole It is on record 
that after a man’s head has been 
severed from his body by tlio guillo- 
tine the heart has gone on beating 
for an hour before stopping In this 
case, while the man is clearly dead, 
his tissues are clearly still living 
Scientifically, then, dcatli is defined 
as a permanent cessation of all tlie vital 
processes in the cells of tlio body, and 
the substitution, sooner or later, of 
processes of putrefaction 

Now there are conditions of the 
body which very closely resemble a 
state of death, such as apoplectic 
stroke, narcotic poisoning, epileptic 
and hysterical trance, apparent 
droivnmg and apparent death from 
electnc shock, and in the last case 
hope should not be abandoned until 
artificial respiration has been earned 
on for as much as 3 hours Taken 
together with the fact that in this 
country a doctor may sign a death 
certificate without viewmg the body, 
which amounts to leaving the decision 
as to whether death has or has not 
taken place to relatives or fnends, 
who are often unqualified to make such 
a decision, it becomes clear that fur- 
ther details of entena by winch the 
state of death m the scientific sense 
can be made certam should be more 
widely known 

With coma, absence of breathing, 
and absence of pulse we have already 
dealt, but other changes are also 
produced by death of the cells, t e 
coolmg and stiffenmg of the body 
A progressive and steady fall in the 


' temperature of tlie body to that of 
the surrounding air is certain evidence 
that the vital biochemical processes 
in the body have come to an end In 
fact, we can often estimate roughly 
how long a body lias been dead from 
the tcmpcr.tturo at which we find it 
The stiflening, known ns rtgor mortis, 
alwa>'s precedes the onset of putrefac- 
tion Wliereas before its onset the 
muscles wall contract on stimulation, 
perhaps by pinching, and alwaj’s by 
eicetne current, yet after ngor is 
established, they will no longer 
respond 

Once obv loiis decomposition has set 
in, the body becomes soft again, and 
undergoes characteristic discoloration, 
but at this stage we arc left m no 
doubt as to whether life can ever re- 
turn Sucli a thing has certainly 
never been recorded In connection 
with this putrefaction there are several 
points which arouse public interest 
from time to time, namely, the state 
of preservation of bodies or portions 
of dead bodies found under suspicions 
circumstances So long as putrefac- 
tion has not taken place, a body will 
not lose its form or structure , and 
since putrefaction is dependent Upon 
scvcr.al factors, any of which may be 
absent, its onset may be indefinitely 
delayed Apart from the putrefying 
micro-organisms which cause it, it is 
essential that water and air be present, 
and that the temperature be higher 
than the freezing-point of water 
Occasionally, animal bodies which 
must be thousands of years old arc 
found in the ice in colder regions of 
the earth, and their flesh is used as 
food This IS an example of cold 
storage as a means of arresting putre- 
faction 

Mummification is produced by the 
arrest of putrefaction by dehydration, 

» e by removal of water This can 
bo rapidly earned out by soaking u 
body m methylated spint, which 
dissolves the water, and then dmung 
off the spint by placmg the body m a 
hot-air oven, This form of preser- 
vation must not bo confused with 



Death, Beeutratloa ot 
another kind known aa adipocere 
(? o ) foimation which is brought 
about by the combination ol the 
tissues of the body with ammonia 
The first stage of pntrefaction con 
sists in the conversion of the tissues of 
the body into fatty substances and it 
u really the conversion ot these fats 
to soaps which gives rise to this type i 
of preservation lucamples are seen I 
m bodies found disposed of by imtner I 
Sion in cesspools which are rich in 
ainmonia and Its salts Theconditioa 
is also seen in bodies taken from the 
alkaline waters of long nvers in warm 
climates and sometimes in bodies 
unearthed from sites of very deep 
bunal In this last case however 
the exclusion of ait during the early 
stages has played some part in delay 
ing putrefaction and allowing the 
ammonia produced by what putre 
faction does occur to act in the way 
d scribed 

A better example however of the 
eSect of excluding air is seen when 
bodies are tuned u quicklime In 
this ease the surface of the body u 
converted to a burnt jacket watch 
successfully excludes air from the 
deeper tissues w^ch are iu coose* 
quence often presi'rved utact 

A doctor IS bound by law under 
penalty of very heavy fines to issue 
a ccrtiJicate of death if he has bem >n 
attendanceuponthedeceaseddunngthe 
lastlllness eventhough this may have 
been weeks before the actual death 

Death, Begistnbon oL On the 
death of a person the Registrar of 
liirths ilamsgcs and Deaths must 
be given the required uiformatioo and 
the reg ster signed in ^ prese nce 
within S days or written notice sent 
withm 14 da>-s. The persons whoso 
duty It is to give the notlficatum are 
the nearest relative of the deceas^ in 
attendance dunng the last iltoess or 
any other relative being in the same 
sub^fisurct as the deceased or any 
person present at the death and the 
occupier of the house where the death 
took place or any inmate of the house 
If death occurred outside a house 


Death Valley 
any relative or any person present at 
ttie death or taking charge of the 
body must inform the Registrar 
Buri^ cannot take place except upon 
the Registrar s or the Coroner s 
certificate 

Death Dnties, duties payable on the 
passing of property on the death of a 
person They are (1) Estalt Duly 
leviable upon the value of all property 
real or personal settled or not settled 
which passed whether by will or under 
an intestacy including gifts or dis 
positioos made by the deceased 
within 3 years of death It may be 
remitted in respect of property passmg 
to a lineal descendant or widow to an 
amount not exceeding ^luO where 
the value of the estate does not exceed 
^5000 (2) Ugacy Duly leviable on all 
legacies and shares of residue and 
varying according to the relationship 
between deceased and legatee (3) 
Successimi Duly payable on real or 
personal property by the person who 
succeeds to it Neither legacy nor 
succession duties are payaue where 
the property exclusive of property 
settled otherwise than by will does 
not exceed ^1000 in value and estate 
duty has been paid upon it 

Death S Head Moth, so called from 
tbe bkeoess oi a Urge yellow patch on 
the thorax to a human skull is a largo 
handsome moth related to the hawk 
moths It IS remarkable for the 
sound it produces The larva b> 
snapping its mandibles together enuts 
a clicking sound comparable to a 
senes of electnc sparks whereas tbe 
adult insect squeaks po^ibly by 
expelling air through its proboscis 
Tbe imago in tbe chrysalis utters a 
simtlar squeak but not so loud This 
moth bas been known to enter hi “es 
and rob bees ol their honey 

Death VtHey stenlc -alley c 50 m 
I by 30 m. nearty 300 ft. below sea leve^ 
I in Cahfonua, ^ of the Sierra Nevada. 
The valley and itscontaioiiig walls an 
practically devoid of v^tation being 
eacTusted w-ith alkahne salts, and the 
walls are striped with vividly coloured 
strata. 
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Death-watch 
Death-watch, the name given to a 
small, wood-bonng beetle, which is 
very destructive to furniture, and 
especially to rafters and beams of the 
floors and roofs of bmldmgs They 
lay their eggs m the uood, m which the 
larva: dig deep burrows The well- 
known ticking noise is a sexual call, 
and is made by the beetle tapping its 
head against the wall of the burrow 
Similar sounds have been attributed 
to so-called book-lice (? u ), but the 
ability of these to produce the tickmg 
has been doubted 

Deauville, w ell-knowu French seaside 
resort on the N W coast, a few m S of 
Le Havre The races and regatta are 
fashionable events Pop c 5000 
Debenture, a securitj' by way of a 
charge on its assets frequently given 
by a company in consideration of a 
loan The debenture may charge some 
specific property, or it may be a 
pleading charge on all the property, 
both present and future, of the 
company See Stocks akd Shares 
Dehreczen, large town m Hungary 
due E of Budapest, and c 30 m from 
the Rumanian border It is an im- 
portant railway centre, and has con- 
siderable trade in agricultural produce 
There are a number of small local 
industries, including soapmaking, food- 
stufis, and leather Dehreczen is a 
strong Protestant centre, and is noted 
for its general cultural activities, it 
has a umversity The toivn was 
rallying centre for refugees during the 
Turkish advance in the 15th cent 
Pop (1930) 117,300 
Debs, Eugene Victor (1855-1926), 
American Socialist and ex-stoker He 
was President of the American Railway 
Union (1893-7) and organised a big 
strike He btxame a Socialist m 
1897, and was a candidate for the 
Presidency of the USA m 1900 
1904, 1908, 1912 and 1920, on the 
last occasion he was m prison In 
1918 he was imprisoned for his paciEst 
activities, but was released in 1921 
He edited various journals, and wrote 
several books on Socialism, amongst 
them Utitontsm and Socialism, a Plea 


I)»^ 


for Both (1904) and Jndttslftsd 
tsm (1905) 


Debt, a sum of money 


person to another 
common law action of ' a- j 

a sum certain vas 
contract alleged to have ® 
or on some matter of , ^ntuct 
the law would imply a , 
Debts are assignable at law 
assignment is absolnte and ^ 
and wntten notice is givea 

'^^DU't, National, 
loans raised by a State eith , 
own citizens or abroad f n ^ 
Ages loans for « vfl® 

and the ceremonies of P „ 
raised by the King At 
tion the London Junb of 

money to the State on tiie s 
some part of the revenue, 
the whole business was trans 
Parliament on the foundation 
Bank of England, a loan oi i ^5 


naoit Ui XLUgiauu, ** Xiliv 

bomg raised, repayable ^ ygr.d*' 
after 1705 By that year, 


after nuo r>y 

National Debt had Y»R 

£30 imlhons while the Se e» 

War, the Amencan lie 

Napoleonic Wars raised 
colossal figure of £S40 mill 
the time of Queen Anne jate 

loans have been raised at a 
of mterest, sometimes arpaj (jj 

times above or below, acco o 
state of the marke^n rel 
interest offered ofon^*' 

term debts are another aspect V , 

ins* 


mdebtedness . , . Natie‘'®l 

Until 1870 the of the of 
Debt was exclusiv;ely the nna^^ 


war, and this still 
dommating factor rn w 
loans were raised for such 1 gyjjjDS 
as pubhc works and variot- 

funds have been institute ricbf 


;UteQ av 

the ?'aP®?®Ti„idiOi 


funds have been 
times to reduce 

notably by Pitt in . 

m 1923 The a^on f ^.ods f 


ne 


so slow* that it takes nisV 


peace and low expenditmc m “ j,. 


any appreciable 

ijinking funa con« 


3ebt CoDTemoB S' 

'“6 millions a year was proposed but 
^noumstances pre\eated its establish 
ment The National Debt » cootrc^led 
f,by the National Debt Commissioners 
V The nse and fall of the British 
National Debt bas been as follows (in 
Miuillion pounds) I 

» leM 

^ 1737 « 


^ l»d3< 
f I930» 


^ /IVoridU'xf 

Jileanwhile the cost of the debt ser 
vice has risen from £"* 4 inUUons in 
n 7 i3--6 milUous in 1813 £ iS 
nulhons in 19U to ,(353 millions lo 
1030 and now provides the chief item 
of the national budget 

Set tlit Via* Debts Debt Con 
viasiON Natiovai. Ikcqub and 
EXPBNDITUKK 

Debt Consemon the paving «S of 
an old loan by the proems o? a new 
one usaal^ beanog a lower rate of 
interest By Jodieiou con crsion at 
times of cheap money a considerable 
sa log in the amount of annuaiservice 
may be made Con\eraioa is ontv 
possible in cases of secunt es of 
unimpeachable safety and is usually 
confined to Cosemment stocks Oc 
castonaUy as In war time conversion 
may be to a higher rate of interest 
\s hen It has been necessary to assure 
t nders of participation tn any more 
1 advantageous oBer that may fiiltow 
' These h h interest bearing war loans 
I are the first to be converted in tunc of 
( peice Conversion is u nally voton 
tary the alternative being repayment 
' but IS occas onally compiilsory as in 
the Italian Lictor Loan (19 g) 
The first large national debt conv ermon ' 
•was that of Pelham (1N9) who. 
achieved thercplacemeatol£M 500000 
4 per cent stock with stock beanngl 
4 ]^r cent for 1 year 3( per cent. lc«| 
7 years and 3 per cent thereafter ' 


Debnssy 

la 1&.2 \ansittart converted £150 
nuUions 5 per cent stock to 4 per cent 
at 103 and this was m turn converted 
with the option of exchanging old 
stock at 0 for 5 per cent at par m the 
reissue at par bearing 3 per 
Cent in 1830 Childers attempt^ 
convers on of £SI3 milhons J per cent 
1884 was a complete failure but 4 
yean later Goseben converted £558 
millions 3 per cent to J per cent 
stock to be reduced to ‘'J per cent m 

The period 19‘*l-2 was occupied 
with the conversion of the high 
Interest short penod tV ar Loans 
These conversions hovrever v ere 
chiefly with the object of delaying 
matuntv and efiected I ttic reduction 
in interest The latter aim was 
attempted by a senes of operations 
beginning in 19 4 and culm natini; ui 
the conversion by Neville Chamberlain 
of £*‘065 milhons 5 per ent War 
Loan lo 3) per cent in July IQS'* 
The offer proved a complete ueeesa 
9 per cent being con erted with a 
savwg in iBt rest of over £30 millions 
a year 

The con ersioa of mternaJ debt 
makes so differen e to the total wealth 
of the counov It has two direct 
effects It reduces taxation thereby 
sumolating industry and employment 
and It reduces the pur basing power 
of the re ilwr or non-eaming classes 
mdisputed that th former 
benefit outwei hs the latter disod 
aotage and successful debt conver 
loa iscommonlv regarded os a portent 
of impro ed trade and increasing 
prospentv Set also National In 

COMB AND ExPBNDITtRE 

Db Bosaeiu Sir Uannee (5 183 1 
English diplomat was Bnti h Am 
•hassador in Vienna in 1014 He sat 
on the Cotninwsion of Inqu ly on 
Modem Languages in 1917 and was 
seotin tOISonamissiontoS Amcnca 
He retired tn 1010 

Debussy Claude AchiUe (186— 
1918 ) I-rench composer bom at St. 

•j.en Laye Hisdevelopmentoa 

lines was aided byhisadmira 
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tion and study of the Russian " nation- 
alist ” composers, whicli was later to 
be manifested in the opera PclUas and 
Mehsande, whose fonn was influenced 
by Debussy’s interest m Boris Godu- 
nov In Pelleas, melody as such was 
abandoned, and a melodic Ime approxi- 
matmg closely to that of the human 
voice in recitation was made a beauti- 
fully expressive medium for conveying 
subtle suggestions of changing emo- 
tions A more stnkmg originality was 
apparent in his pianoforte works 
the harmonic system that he employed 
enabling him to achieve wonderful 
atmospheric effects that revealed new 
possibilities Works like the now 
well-lmown L’IsIe Joyeuse, Jardtns 
sous la Pluie, and La Caihidrale 
Englouiie were an important develop- 
ment in the history of piano music, 
besides being extremely beautiful 
Some of his chamber music works 
betray a similar if less effective inter- 
est in unusual instrumentation, which 
IS also evident m L'Aprls-tmdt d'un 
Faune 

Decadents, see Symbolists 

Decahn, commercial name for de- 
cahydro-naphthaleno, which is naph- 
thalene which has been completely 
reduced by catalytic hydrogenation 
Dccahn is a colourless liquid of pleasant 
odour, and boils at 190° C It has the 
formula CmHia It is employed as a 
solvent and cleaning-agent 

Decalogue, the 'len Commandments 
believed to have been given to the 
Jews by Moses (Ex xx 1-17 and Deut 
V 6-21) There are tivo forms given 
in the Old Testament , they are 
probably an expansion of an older 
code of moral laws The first 4 laws 
lay down certain duties to God, and 
the remainder express a code of social 
morality These laws have been 
taken over by the Christian religion, 
and arc embodied in the Catechisms of 
many churches 

Doccan, Hindu term for tlie whole 
of the groat S tableland of India 
formed by the E and W Ghats and 
by the Vindhya Mountains m the N 
See IbDIA 


Deceased Wife’s Sister Act, 

Consanguinity 

Decemvirs, a name given by the 
Romans to any official group of 10 
men, more particularly to tlie 10 
patricians who (451-449 B c ) were 
engaged in codifying the laws of Rome, 
hitherto traditional and handed down 
from generation to generation There 
was also a judicial body of decemvirs 
who formed a civil court 

Decimal Comago, coinage such ^ 
that of the United States and most 
European countries, in winch fho 
principal unit — e g the dollar, the 
franc, the mark, is divided into parts 
on the decimal system, e g 100 centss= 
1 dollar Such a system has the 
advantage of simplicity The institu- 
tion of a decimal coinage in England, 
usually by the division of the flonji. 
into 10 parts, has often been advocated 

Deems, Gams Messms (c* 

251), Roman Emperor, born in Pan- 
noma Sent on an expedition by the 
Emperor Philiji, he was himself elected 
Emperor by the soldiers, and defeated 
Philip at Verona in 249 Ho "U® 
engaged in constant warfare witli the 
Goths, and brutally persecuted the 
Chnstians 

Declaration, (law) A statutory 
declaration is a voluntary statement 
made before a justice of the peace or 
other person authorised to administer 
oaths It is a misdemeanour to mal.e 
a declaration wilfully false in a material 
particular A dying declaration is » 
statement made by a person conscious 
of his impending death and who has 
given up all hope of recovery It 
admissible as evidence in a court of 
law on the principle that such a person 
has every inducement to speak the 
Inith 

Declaration of Independence 
made by the 13 English Colonics in H 
America brealang away from all 
allegiance to the Bntish Crown The 
Declaration, which was mainly the 
work of Thomas Jefferson, actually 
only carried one stage farther tho 
American progress to independence. 
Already m Dec. 1775 tho Congress 
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had declared itself independent of the as soon as possible in the list of vessels 
English parliament By this declare belonging to the combatant fleet and 
tion It TMiudiated allegiance to the the vessel must observe the laws of 
Crown Tne Declaration was largely war 

based on the teaching of Rousseau and Declaration of Eights see Bill op 
the French ISth-cent. philosophers on Rights 
the Rights of Man Decimation see Compass 

Declaration of Indnlgence (ldS7) the Decomposition see Death 
proclamahon of James 11 repealing aM Decorated Style Stylo of English 
religious tests and penal laws against Gothic architectute between Early 
Roman Catholics and Dissenters Engli^ and Perpendicular [see 
The Declaration was republished n Abchiiecturs) The corresponding 
1088 and ordered to be read in the French style is Flamboyant The 
churches Their refusal to do this Decorated penoif is subdivided into 
led to the trial of the Seven Bishops Geomelnc (1 45-1315) and Curethnear 
( Pnmate Sancrof t Bishops Ken Lake 0316-60) The names are based on 
Lloyd Turner Trelawney and White) the treatment of the windows In 
who were acquitted Geometric Decorated large windows 

Declaration of Paria (1836) a having any number of lights up to 
declatation adopted mth the Treaty nm* \eg L window Carl sle Cathe 
of Paris to establiii four pnneiples of dral) were adorned wuth tracery 
international law They were (1) forming parts of curves or even 
privateenng to be abolished (♦) the complete circles often eosped 
neutral flag might cover enemy goods Cor -ilioear Decorated is ebaractensed 
Mcept eonttaband of war (3) neutral by the ogee or r versed curves pro- 
goods except conttaband of war not ducing reticulated or flowing tracery 
to be subject to captare onder an bxamples ate \V window \ork 
enemy s flag (4) btxkadcs (go) to Minster octagon Ely Cathedral 
be binding must be eflective t e rose window I incoln Carved orna 
maintained by a suflicient force ment is elaborate and vaulting Is 
This was adopted by Great Britain developed by tbe tirrceron or addi 
Russia France Prussia Austria and twnal nb The hern or decorative 
Turkey and the U S A ani Spam cross nb app'-ars at the end of the 
observed its pnneiples during tbe period Towers end spires are lofty 
Spanish American tVar The Dc- and pierced with openings of Decorated 
claiation was superseded by a Con Tracery with crockets and fnlals on 
vention of The Ksgue Crafcrence the outer arch moulding eg tower 
1007 the main provisions of which at Lincoln spires at Lich&elJ 
are that no meichant ship transfonned Decorattoa, Amateur M th correct 
into a war vessel can have the rights procedure and sufh lent care in its 
and obligations attached to this con application decorat on can be success- 
ditlon unless it is placed under tbe fully accomplisha) by most amateurs 
direct authority control and responsi whether it be painting papering or 
b Utj of the power whose Hag rt distempering 

Carnes that it bears the di tinctive CeiJiwgr Old distemper should first 
externa] signs of war vessels of its be washed off with a fibre brush cold 
nationality that its officer commaol water and a sponge Cracks must 
mg is properly commissioned by the then bo filled m Keene s cement is 
competent authorities and that hi* probably the easiest for tbe amateur to 
name appears in the list of officers of use though a mixture of plv ter of 
tbe combatant fleet that the crew u Bans and finely powdered whit ng to 
subiect to mil tary discipline The which water u added is also effecti e 
transformation of n mefebant ship cracks must first be cut out to a 
into a war vessel must be mentioned width and depth of e. ) in with a ^ 
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small tnangular tool sold for the pur- 
pose Tins reinoscs any loose plaster, 
and gives a large enough area for the 
filling to grip The holes must bo 
well moistened, the new plaster pressed 
in, and the edges smoothed off care- 
fully with a trowel or old knife Final 
rubbing with glass paper should ensure 
that the repairs art flush with the 
surrounding surface If ordinary dis- 
temper or whitew'ash is to be used the 
ceiling should be given a coat of clear 
cole to ensure uniform porosity It is 
not, however, necessary if water-paint 
(washable distemper) is to be used, 
but the special primer made for the 
purpose should bo used when c 12 
hours have elapsed The distemper or 
water-paint should be applied by 
means of a distemper brush, only the 
tip of which should be dipped in the 
distemper Work should then begin 
from a corner near the window and 
proceed m strips across the room 
The distemper should bo brushed out in 
all directions, finishing towards the 
light Care must be taken to keep the 
edges wot so that .dl strips dry out the 
same colour, and for this reason the 
doors and windows should be closed 
while work is in progress, and opened 
when finished to accelerate drying 
A well-papered ceiling makes an 
excellent foundation for distemper, and 
only requires to be wiped over with a 
clean dry cloth before the new surface 
is applied If previously distempered 
over paper, the old distempers must be 
w ashed off to avoid loosening the paper 
Wall$ The two best treatments for 
the amateur are water-paint and wall- 
paper If the wall IS covered with not 
more than one tliickness of paper in 
good condition and the colours arc fast, 
the water-paint may be applied over it, 
after wipmg down with a dry cloth 
When treated with water-paint the 
wall should just bo washed down, 
rinsed and wiped Any cracks must 
be made good in the manner already 
desenbod If ordinary size distemper 
has been used, it should be completely 
removed by washing with ammonia 
and water The distemper should be 


applied with a good bristle brush, 
beginning at tlic top of the waU and 
using an upward and downward 
movement over strips c 18 in wide 
Only as much distemper as can be 
accommodated on the brush to pernut 
it to " flow’ " freely and not dnp should 
be used Any s-plashcs on floor of 
woodwork should be wiped off immedi- 
ately The water-paint should ^ 
mixed according to the maker's 
directions, and must bo frequcntl) 
stirred dunng use If a room is to 
be papered, old paper must first be 
removed by wetting thoroughly with a 
brush all over Iho part first treated 
should then have soaked sufficientlV 
to permit the paper being scraped on 
with a stnjiper Repeated soakings 
arc somebmes necessary in parts 
When all paper is removed, cracks and 
holes must be filled in and then the 
whole given a coat of sire 
1 he edges of the new paper must bo 
trimmed, cutting a narrow stnp o* 
selv’cdgo from one side of the whole 
from the other When trimming 
patterned papers the right and left 
sides should bo marked so that nuS" 
takes will not occur when overlapping 
Pasting can bo done on any long deal 
table with the paper face downwards 
and an edge just overlapping one sid" 
Mark the lengths to indicate top au 
bottom and begin jiasting at tl 
bottom, brushing outwards from tl 
centre After treating c 3 ft fol 
lightly with pasted sides facing on 
contmuc till the roll is finished and 
in one lightly folded pile Lift tl 
length by the top corners betwee 
thumb and finger, and press again: 
the top of the wall, malang certain 
hangs straight Fix at the top w'lth 
paper brush and then brush straigl 
down the length and sides Trim tli 
bottom end by creasing in to skirtiu 
and then cutting With followin 
strips (work should proceed from eitlii 
side of the window) lap joints of c J » 
are easiest and should overlap toward 
the hght Work should be as speed 
as possible and a plumb-lmo use 
when necessary 



Decoration 

IVooiitorA if in fairly Rood cod 
diHon will only rcqaire rubbing down 
with pumice stone and water or with 
glass paper to give a key for the new 
paint the surface afterwards being 
washed and dried Cracks should be 
filled in with a prepared filter and the 
edges smoothed off A\’heti hard they 
must be rubbed with glass paper If 
the surfaces are %ery bad tho old paint 
should be removed v, ith a blow lamp or 
non alkaline prepared paint remover 
One or preferably two thin under 
coatings arc then applied the same 
brand as the finishing coat should be 
used Good brushes are essential and 
must include a sash tool for narrow 
mouldings When dry the first but 
not the second coat is lightly rubbed 
with the finest glass paper If oil 

e lnt IS used for the first coat it should 
laid on horizontally and then 
brushed out in all directions flnisbmg 
with light strokes the way of the gram 
Enamu flews more readily and 
may be laid os u any direction with 
the final strokes upMirards \U paint 
ts best applied sparingly and well 
brushed out and care should be taken 
to remove any teats as they form 
All brushes after use should be cleaned 
in turpentine and stored wKbout 
damage to the briailea 
Decoration Intenor le* IntERioa 
Dbcoratiox 

Deeorabons dignities awarded (or 
military or civil service and bra cry 
They include the various orders of 
chivalry (Garter r 13-10 Bath 1309 
Thistle 1687 St. Batnck 1788 
St Michael and St George 1818 
Star of India 1861 Indian Empre 
18 7 Ro>al Victorian Order 1806 
Order of Merit 190'’ British i mpue 
1017) but the word is usually appi ed 
to the medals gained in war time 
The chief military medals arc Vic 
tona Cross (18 6) Distinguished 
Service Order (1886) Distinguished 
Service Cross (1014) Military Cross 
(10141 Distinguished Hying Cross 
(1918) Air Force Cross (1018) Indian 
Order of Merit (1837) Dist oguisbed 
Conduct m tho Field (1914) Dis- 


tn^ished Conduct Medal Distin 
gmshed Hying Medal (1916) Air 
Force Medal Medal of the O der of the 
British Empire Mentonous Service 
Medal Volunteer Oili ers Decoration 
Temtonal Decoration Royal Kaval 
Reserve Medal and New 7c<iland 
Cross (1809) 

Decorations for civil work include 
the Royal Red Cross for red cro.ss 
work Imperial Service Order (1002) 
civil service KaisariHind kledal 
(lOOO) India Edward Medal (1907) 
mining rescue King s I dice Medal 
(1000) police and firo brigade Im 
penal S^ice Medal (190 ) Impenvl 
civil service Voluntary Medical 
Service Medal (103 ) V AD and 
Ba Igc of the Order of the League of 
Mercy 

A total of 3714 dccontions were 
awarded in the S African War and e 
a quarter*of a million m the World 
War 

Decoy [/>ren pzkoi'] strictly eiUief 
a tame or artificial duck so placed as 
to lute wild ducks within gunshot 
range Its wider appi cation is to 
any means by wluch a person is lured 
into a trap 

Decretals 1 apal decrees which have 
authority in unon Law (g v ) on 
ecclesMSticd matters Decretals have 
from tune to time been collected » g 
the Decretals of Crat an Most 
famous IS the collection known as the 
Eabe Decretals apparently made witli 
the object of strengthening Church 
govern nientin general and in particular 
andincreas ng the power of the Papaev 
one of the decrees m ng the Donation 
of Constantine t * the supposed grant 
to the papacy by Constantino of 
temporal power over the lands of the 
W Roman Empire 

Dedication (1) In Christian nsage 
the settmg aparf of an object for 
,rrfigKias usage Churches for ex 
ample aredcdicated fordi meworshp 
This dedication accompanied by 
approt^iate rites is common to most 
advanced religions ( ) Je ash fevst 
commemoratii g the clem ing of the 
Teapte after its destruction by 
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etc . arc absolute)}' privileged and not 
actionable Otlicr j.tatements enjoy a 
qualified privilege, and are not achon- 
able unlebs malice is proved , thc'ic 
include •statements made in the per- 
formance of a duty, .as by an cniplojer 
in answer to cnquine's as to a former 
serrant by a person wishing to engage 
tliat servant , or statements made by 
the defendant m the protection of a 
lawful interest, e g lus own rcputition, 
fair comment on matters of public 
interest, f g dramatic criticism , re- 
ports of parliamenlar} and judicial 
proceedings 

Defeasance, m law-, a condition re- 
lating to a deed which, on fulfilment, 
renders the deed void 
Defence, m lav , denial by the 
defendant of the truth of the complaint 
or accusation {see PenAiiiNCb), De- 
fence of one’s self, spouse, jiarent, 
child, master, servant, or property is 
always a justification for bodil} injury 
inflicted on an aggressor, provided it 
was reasonable in the circumstances 
Defence of the Bealm Acts, a senes 
of Acts passed during and after the 
World War conferring on the King in 
Council the power to take extra- 
ordinary measures for the defence of 
the realm They are popularly known 
as Dora Certain of their provisions, 
especially in relation to the permitted 
hours for opening shops and for the 
sale of intoxicants, were made per- 
manent by post-war legislation, which 
has not met with umvcrsal approval 
Defender of the Faith, title given to 
Henry VIII of England by Pope Leo 
X (IC21) as a reward for Henry’s 
treatise against Luther Deprived of 
it by Paul III on his breach with the 
Papacy, be was re-awarded the title by 
Parliament (1541), and it has been 
adopted by all English monarclis since 
Deflation, sec Inflation 
Defoe, Daniel (c 1600-1731), the 
author of Robinson Crusoe, was almost 
the first professional journalist m 
England He was a dissenter by 
birth and upbringing , and he first 
made his mark with a pamphlet, the 
Shortest Way with the Dissenters (1703), 


which was a scatlung satire upon tne 
intolerance of the Church party Fnf 
this he had to stand in the pillory la 
1704 he starte'd the Jletneti, a periodical 
w hich 


ap- 
peared three 
time.*, weekly. 
Robinson 
Crusoe (1710) 

IS an amazing 
“ writing up " 
of an actual 
occurrence 
and, by virtue 
of its vivid- 
ness and real- 
ity, has many 
afhnities with 
the novel ns 
later dev eloped 



Daniel Defoe 
Indeed, whatever 


Defoe wrote, he made it appear 
convincing , and this applies to lus 
History of the Plague (of which he 
can hardly have had any personal 
recollection) Memoirs of a Cavahet, 
Captain Singleton, and Moll Flanders 
arc but a few of the better-known of 
his other works Tlicrc is hardly a 
type of prose fiction of which the 
beginnings cannot to some extent he 
traced in his work 

Do Forest, Loo (b 1873), Amcncan 
inventor of wireless apparatus He 
was the first to use alternating- 
current transmission, and improved 
the thermionic v'alvc detector and 
amplifier Modern warelcss and sound- 
films were made possible by his in- 
ventions He holds over 200 radio 
patents 

Dfigas [pron da'gah], Hilairo Gor- 
mam Edgar (1834-1917), a French 
impressionist artist, whose paintings, 
drawings, and lithographs illustrate 
the ^ life of Pans and of his tun^ 
Caf6 interiors, dancers on the stage and 
at exercise, nudes of women bathing, 
jockeys, and racehorses — all find -their 
place in his art and all arc revealed 
with a fine and sensitive understand- 
ing. beautiful draughtsmanship, and a 
wonderful handling of colour and light 

Dogontte, JeanManeJosephfi 1866 ), 
French general, entered the Army from 
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some of Ills plays, tracts, etc , survive 
His worlcs, vliich contain intimate and 
humorous studies of London life, and 
some beautiful lyrics, include the prose 
satire. The Gull’s Hot'nbook (1009) , 
and among his plays are The Shoe- 
maher’s //o/irfay (1000), and TheHonest 
Whore (1004, 1630—2 parts) 

Delacroix [pron delakrwah], Fer- 
dinand Victor EugSne (1799-1803), 
French painter, made his mark as one 
of the first leaders of the romantic 
movement in revolt against cold and 
lifeless formalism His La Barque de 
Dante was the first of his paintings to 
be cxlubited in the Salon in 1822 
His most characteristic paintings are 
rich with the light and colour of the 
South and East He was among the 
forerunners of the Impressionist school, 
and klonet studied his worlts closely 
He produced a number of mural 
paintings for the Chambre des Deputes, 
the Luxembourg, and the Hotel dc 
Ville, and, despite early unpopularity, 
he attained wide recognition before 
his dcatli 

Delofleld, Ehzabeth M., nom-dc- 
plume of E kl Dashwood, English 
novelist, a daughter of Count Henrj' 
dc la Pasture Her works include 
2 he Pelicans, Messalina of the Suburbs 
(1924), and Women arc like that (1929) , 
but she IS best known for the Diary of a 
Provincial Lady (1931) Her comedy. 
To See Ourselves (1930) was also 
successful 

Dclagoa Bay {Bahia de Loitreiifo 
Marques), large inlet at the S end of 
Mozambique, S Afnca Hie town of 
Lourenfo Marques {qv) stands on its 
shores Dclagoa Bay was discovered 
by de Campo at the beginning of the 
loth cent It has been an important 
trading district for several centuries 
owing to the proximity of rivers and 
the good harbour 

De la Mare, Walter (6 1872), Eng- 
lish poet His delicate and imagina- 
tive work has won an appreciative 
public, and his books for children arc 
particularly popular His best-known 
volumes arc probably The Listeners 
and Other Poems (1912) and Peacock 


Pie (1913) He is also author oi 
Henry Brocken, a novel (1904), TM 
Three Mitlla-Mulgars (1910), Menmn 
of a Midget (1921), Stuff and Nonsense 
(1927), Poems for Children (1930), and 
Lord Fish (1933) ' 

Delane, John Thaddeus (1817-1879), 
English journalist, and editor ol 
7 he Tunes from 1841-77. It ''-3^5 
during Delane's term of office that 
The Tunes achieved its position M 
a national newspaper Blowitz and 
Chenery were among his foreign coirc- 
spondents 

De la Bamde, Louise (1 839-1 908)i 
English novelist Wrote under the 
name Ouula She achieved enormous 
success with Strathmore (1805), Uniee 
Two Flags (1807), and Moths (1880) 
Her pictures of fashionable life arc 
exaggerated to the point of uncon 
scious burlesque, but her 60 or more 
books enjoyed tremendous popularity, 
and are even still read 

Dolarochc, Paul (1797-1850), French 
painter, whose historical worlcs had 
great success His chief work w'as thd 
huge picture painted for the Ecolc des 
Beaux Arts, containing portraits of tlie 
artists of Europe and figures of the 
muses 

Delaware, small State of tlie US'! 
on the Atlantic, the N E portion ol 
the peninsula betiveen Chesapeake 
Bay and Delaware Bay, and one of the 
thirteen original States The entire 
State IS of fairly low elevation, and 
there are considerable marshes and 
swamps in the S , the coast is sandy, 
with small creeks In the South it W 
level and little cultivated, while the 
N IS a fertile agricultural district, pro- 
ducing. among other crops, fruit ih 
large quantities, vegetables of nil 
kinds, and cereals , large herds of 
cattle and sheep are raised, and dairy 
farming and leather are valuable, in- 
dustries Manufactures have rather 
lagged behind, but the World War 
stimulated iron and steel, meat-pack- 
ing, paper-making, and other indus- 
tnes , fisheries are important There 
arc no minerals of note, though stone 
and clay are of some value. Trans- 
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port IS good and is as isted by tbe: 
several small but navigable ri\ers ' 
The population shows a lair propor 
twti of negroes though they are »b 
creasing much less rapidly than the 
whites The Slate ConsututioD is 
democratic and provides {ranchise for 
all who can read The chief towns 
arc Dover the capital Wilmington 
(100 000) and Newcastle 
Delaware was £rst settled b> 
Europeans m tbe early 17th cent it 
belonged first to the Dutch. Its name 
is said to be a corruption of that oi the 
De la NVarr family Area 2 3a0 aq 
m pop 240 OOO 
De la Wur Bethrand Edward Sack 
Tine 9th Bail (6 1900} British pol ti 
cian He was apTOintcd Under becre 
tary to the War Omee under the Labour 
Government IS 9-30 Secretary to, 
hfittUtry of Agncnltnre and Deputy 
MmuterolFuh nes 1930-1 and again 
in the National Government in 1931 
Delcaasi, TheophUe (183 -1923) 
French itatesman Deputy 1889 
and Colonial Minister 1894-0 As 
Fareiiro &tuuster he efiected in 1904 
the 1 ranco British Treaty regarding 
Morocco and Egypt which so aronsed , 
German resentment that he was forced 
to resign He brought about the fall 
of the CIcraenccan Government 1009 
in a debate on the Navy In 1013 
he was sent as Ambassador to Bus la 
to strengthen the Franco Bussian 
alliance against German} Hebcc^e 
Foreign M nister under Vivinnl 1914 
and in 1015 negotiated the Fact of, 
London securing Italy s alliance But I 
the failure of bis Balkan policy ted to I 
his resignation in 1018 I 

Del Credere Agent, an agent for the I 
sale ol goods who guarantees for an' 
additional conunission that the pnr 
cha cr is solv nt and will perlonn his 
contract 

Dellt. Dutch town In the province 
of S Holland between Rotterdam and 
The Hague it has given its name to I 
the beautiful pottery produced in the I 
town in the 17th cent Modem | 
manufactures mclude New Delft' 
pottery tobacco and chemicals The 
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Pnnsenhof (now the William of 
Orange Moseuin} was formerly the rest 
dence of WOIiant the Silent In the 
New Church (formerly St Unula e) » 
the tombof Hugo Croliue and in the 
Okl Church that of Admiral Vaa 
Tromp Fop (1932) vl 300 
DelM, capital of Bntish India and 
former capital of the Mogul Empire 
eltoated on the B Jumna in the small 
province ol the same name For the 
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sake of clarity the old and the new 
cities vill be considered separately 
Old Delhi's principal interest lies in its 
architecture and its many histone 
associations It is enclosed within a 
wall of c 5 m circumference, and has 
fortifications, once part of the I-mperor 
Shah Jehan’s palace, e-etcnding a con- 
siderable distance along the rntr Of 
the buddings, the old Imperial Palace 
includes the two magnificent halls of 
audience, in one of which, the Diwan- 


tinder Hindu rule, was captured laW 
bj-- the Mohammedans, and aftenranu 
declined Kadir Shah of Persia toM 
it in the 18th cent , and it is believw 
that he carried off the peacock throns 
among other great treasure It wa5 * 
rebel stronghold in the Mutiny, hat 
was besieged and captured hy ute 
British in Sept 1857, after which « 
steadily developed into an importan 
raih^ay and cotton manufactunnS 
centre, w ilh additional trades in wheat, 



Aerial View of Delhi 


i-Am or hall of private audience, the 
celebrated peacock throne used to 
stand The Great Mosque, Black 
hlosque, and Pearl Mosque, and the 
Tomb of Humayun are aU famous 
The five-stoned Kutb Minar Tower is 
238 ft high Tlio histone Chandm 
Chauk or Silver Street w as once believed 
to be the richest in the world 

The present city dates back only to 
the IGth cent . though the definite 
history of other Delhis can be traced 
back to the 10th cent It was then 


gold, silverware, jewellery, and shawls 
About t in from the city walls is 
the Ridge (60 ft ), the British base at 
the siege of Delhi ,, 

New Delhi was begun when m I "it 
the King announced at the Impe^i 
Durbar that Delhi was to become tne 
new capital of Bntish India, in place oi 
Calcutta, and laid the foundation 
stone of the new city which is a short 
distances of the old The design wiw 
m the hands of Sir Bdwm Lutyens, ana 
by now most of the building is com- 
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pitted It tnclades ft roftf^tuSccnt 
viceregal residence University Oov 
emment buddings the Suftifl of 
Hyderabad s palace sod the Record 
Office The streets are well Ja»d out 
and the whole is planned so far as 

C ible to unite with Old Delhi an I 
i one great Anglo-Indian city 
The ticeroya House was ofiiciallv 
opened in 1031 

The area o< the administrative pro 
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Vince of Delhi is 60t a<i m th pop 
ofthecitlesand cantonment stwiooo 
Deliaa League or Confederacy a 
federation of Greet btates under 
Athenian leadership form d in ilS 
DC and lasting until the defeat <f 
Athens by Sparta Revived in 37S 
S c as an atliaeee directed against the 
peraer of Sparta it Itrted noffluia))> 
until the ^(acedocliaa conquest (see 
Came Historv) 

After the (allure of the great Persian 
invasion of 4S0 n c the teaderslup of 
the Greeks passed from Sparta t 
Athens In order to guard again- 1 ant 
further danger from ( crsia the Ionian 
cities of the eXgean formed themselve 
into a league under the naturalleader I 
ship of Athens At first each member I 
contributed men and ships but soon | 
a money payment was substituted 
thereby Converting the members from 
free and independent allies into Inbu 
tone of Athens (*« Ciwou) The 
revolt (4-10 B c ) and subsequent con 
quest of bamos by the forces of the 
league howed its new ebsra ter as an 
Integral link in the Athenian empire 
After the Peloponnes an War (431- 
4fH Bc) the league died with the 
collapse of Athens 

The Second League may be said 
to liave had its origin in the victory of 
Conon (q e ) at Cnidus in 334 which 
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was the prelude to the Athenian 
teeovcrv of sea power After the 
IVace of Antalcidas (386) this second 
confederacy was form'd with Sparta 
instep of I ersia as the en my The 
defeat of ‘Sparta at Leuctra in 371 
merely aubstituted Thels. The his 
lory of the econd league is much less 
important than that of th first and 
It xpuej at the battle of Chironea 
in 338 

Delibes, Oiment Phibberi Wo {1836- 
ISJl) 1 rench composer known t -<Hy 
for his ballet music such as that of 
S\l ifl J sllel Lgyf-t en and (TtfpPrfiu 
Ills operatic musii. from Lf ro » o «f < 
an I LoAmf is still soro times to be 
heard 

DebQueseesce A substance is de- 
liquc esnt when it ha an alia ty for 
water st ong enough to absorb t from 
the atoifsphee in large juantiti s 
Dchquesrent solids become pasty on 
expo ure to air and finally form an 
aqueou solution Soh tionaof salts in 
water with a vapour prewure less than 
the partial vnpour pre ute of the 
water will alxiorb water m th air til] 
the dilution has mereaaed inffci ntly 
to equals e the vapour pressures Itia 
j more usual to apply the term hs gro 
Iscopic to such liquids eg sulphunc 
scid as absorb water from the air 
land also to solids which absorb water 
witluvut Uqu lictinn uch aa activated 
charcoal Typ cally deliiuescent salts 
are calcium cnlondc ana ammjmum 

relinum, i e Co«v 

Debtzsch Franz (IB13-1S(>0) 
German th qltgian of the Lutheran 
Church of Hebrew descent He 
work'd mainly on Biblical critc m 
and was one of the early xpi n nts of 
the Highe Criticism 

Dehns, Ptedsnek (ft 180'’) one of the 
f w rcojly great English compi rs 
8 nee Ihircell He publ shed hi first 
work in 189 and began lo ly to 
produce a succ ssion of compositions 
the full beaut cs of which were not 
generally realised until recent years 
wh n Delius s importance air adywell 
appret ated by muslctana became 
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evident to the musical public Of 
lus SIX operas, only one, A Village 
Romeo at d Juliet, has been heard m 
tins countrj*. But such works as On 
Hearing the Pir-it Cuckoo in Spring, 
A Summer Night on the River, Song 
before Sunrise, and Drtgg Pair, all 
lovely examples of his exquisitely 
delic.itc, bcnsitivc, and original or- 
chestral writing, arc becoming popular, 
and his Mass of Life has been fre- 
quently performed in recent years 
Delius, was created Companion of 
Honour in 1020 

Dell, Ethel May {Mrs G T Savage), 
English novelist, published her first 
novel. The Way of an Ragtc, in 1012 
This had a great popular succiss, and 
she has since written a large number of 
“ bosl-sellors " Her stones are roman- 
tic and dramatic They include The 
Knave of Diamonds (1013), The 
Keeper of the Door (1015), Greatheart 
(1918), Ictherstones (1023), The Black 
Knight (1920), The Altar of Honour 
(1020), and The Prison Wall (1932) 
She has also published collections of 
short stones and v erso 

Della Cnisoan Academy, a coterie of 
English writers resident in Florcnee in 
1785, led by Robert Merry and Mrs 
Piozzi Their verse was published m 
English journals, and was very popular, 
until killed by the merciless satire of 
Gifford's Mccviad and Enaind (1791-5) 

Della Bobbia, Luca, see Robbia; 
Cppamics 

Delos, small Greek island of the 
Cyclades, now but little inhabited 
Excavations have revealed many 
valuable and interesting archaeological 
remains, which include much of the 
Greek settlement, comprising various 
temples, the theatre, the commercial 
quarter, and many houses and sculp- 
tures It was traditionally believed by 
Greeks that the island was the birth- 
. place of Apollo, and sacred embassies 
journeyed there regularly from the 
principal States Under the Romans 
from 100 n c Delos became an ira- 
jiortant commercial centre, but was 
later sacked by the Greeks for rtmain- 
ing faithful to Rome, and did not 


regain either its religious or commercial 
imjiortance See eilso DPUAti Lpacos 
Delphi, the homo of tlic most fainons 
Oracle of Apollo, at the foot of Mount 
Parnassus, m ancient Crcece, a 
miles N of the Gulf of Corinth Tl'^ 
modem village of ICastn marks fbe 
site Complete excavations have rc 
v'calcd most buildings referred to m 
early v.ritings, including the Gr«t 
Temple, several smaller temples, the 
theatre, stadium, and several treasuries, 
also much of the Sacred Way and a 
number of statues, and other works ot 
art The Oracle answered written 
questions through a Pythian pricsteJ? 
Legend says that when tho Perasn 
inv'adcrs attempted to raid the sacrco 
preemet in 480 b c the god dcstroyeo 
them by rolling dowm great rocks from 
tlie mount. am 'I ho same IhingTmp 
pened to the Gauls in 279 B c Dc’pm 
suffered, however, from sacniege m 
the Sacred t\ar of 350-316, and 

pillaged It m 80 DC Constantine 

removed the sacred tripod comment®'^' 
ating the victory of Platma \mcn 
the apostate Julian wished to restore 
tho dignity of tho Oracle he ivas re- 
buffed by tho Oracle itself , 

Delphinium, genus of tho famtv 
Ranunculacc.c, named from dclphiUi n 
dolphin, to which animal tlio upper 
sepal bears a fancied rcsoroblancc, 
being hclmct-bhapod with a long spur 
at the base which conceals two petals 
modified to nectaries Tho coninwn 
larkspur is not a nativ'c, but is often 
found as a weed in cornfields, h.sving 
blue, pink, or white flowers in racemes, 
and easily distinguished from ouicT 
plants by the spurred calyx Tnc 
garden v'arieties are showy border 
plants, hardy annuals, or herbaceous 
perennials Tho annuals, such as B 
ajacis, the blue rocket larkspur, the 
blue D consoltda and the tall scarlet 
D cardiiiale from California, nro 
sown in April, J in deep m an 
open bod or border in ordinary 
rich soil Tho perennials are propa- 
gated by seed sown indoors m .March, 
outdoors in Apnl , by cuttings made 
in Sept or March, and rooted in sandy 


Delta 

soil m a cold irnne or by division I 
roots m Oct. or March Tbe perennial 
epecies require nch deep sod and. 
sunny position and liberal feeding mthl 
lu^uid manures in summer and a mul^ I 
■with decayed manure m earl> spring ' 
Popular ^rennial species of delph 
iDium are H rdsXnimanuM blue 
e/ietlanthum dark blue /ormosum 
azure blue nud tauU red ochto 
ituium soft yellow 

Delta, GeocRApniCAi Tssws 
Delta Metal, a vanety of brass con 
taming per cent copper 41 per 
cent sme and 4 per cent various other 
metals Stt afio Brass Alloys 
Deloge A tradibon exi ts both 
the Hebrew religion and Babylonian 
mythology of a great flood sen' ' 
punish the world for wnckedaess 
the Hebrew story hoah and m — 
Babylonian Paroapishtim escape by ' 
buOdingaboat andrepeoftmitbeeanh' 
aft r the waters have subsided The 
two stories are clos ly parallel differing 
only m minor details The Hebrew 
story u onessentiaf to the Old Testa 
ment being rarely meoti ned except m 
Genesis and may be a legend incor 

K ted from. Babylonian source* 
;Qt researches bate pracdcallv 
proved that the story waa looivded on 
an actual flood Greek mythology bas I 
a somewhat similar story m which the I 
mam figure is Deucalion i ) Other ' 
deluge stones are found in vanoas 
parts of the world 
Delnlle Wood *« Somsib Battles 


ir IvsAiirtv 
Demerara. county of Bntisb Gnianx 
bounded on the E by the Dcmerara R , 
(lengthc I60m) The mam prodoctsl 
are sugar timber rum and molasses ' 
1 op c 1? 000 Scs o/io Guiama 
Demesne Und in a manor held by 
the lord of the manor let out at will 
but not on feudal tenure Demeano 
land occa-s onally surrounded the m'lnof 
house bat was often scattered amongst 

the strips in the open fields See aJu 
Manor Feudalism 
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Roman Ceres (y t ) After the abduc 
turn by Hades (Pluto) of her daughter 
lersephoQc (Proserpine) she wandered 
about earth seeking her daughter 
until she came to Elcusis Here she 
was hospitably received by the ruler 
Celcus In gratitude for her treat 
meat she taught Cel us s son Tnpto 
lemus the secrets of agneutture un 
Lno vn op to then A temple was 
built IS her honour at Eleusis where 
the Eleusuiian Mysteries were ceie 

Demue technical term in law de 
noting the grant of an estate in fee for 
life or for a term of yearn By trans 
ference the term is also applied to 
death 

Demiurge term used in gnosticism 
(gf) lor the creator of the isiblo 
universe The Demiurgo u himself 
cteated being formed out of psych cal 
substance by Hachamotb The namo 
IS de ived from the Greek dimtcurgas 
creator 

Democmey govemment tn which all 
ctas.se have a voice either directly or 
through their chosen representat es 
In the ancient world of city tatce 
It was physically possible far all the 
population to gather in one place 
and d c de the affairs of the State 
To day the sue of modem coromu 
oities and the complexity of modern 
I fe make it necessary for d mocratic 
p opic* to delegate their d rect power 
to representatives whom they el ct 
Of the two great contrary philo- 
sophic ideas in history — that of the 
inhefent inequality of men and that of 
their fundamental equality— d mo- 
cracy expresses the latter and is thus 
opposed to such governmental forms as 
abwlute monarchy feudal sm dicta 
toRhip and rule by an aristocracy 
Plato and An totle who held aristo- 
cracy to be the ideal regarded demo- 
cracy as the lowest form of govemment 
The essentials of the old d mociacy 
were a free intelligent and educated 
annmumty and ease of communica 
tton ■with Uie ml ng centre The great 
agncnitural and slavc-o vning civilisa 
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element It remained to the small, 
free, homogeneous communities of 
Greeks to institute the idea But even 
among them the right to participate 
in government belonged only to those 
who IV ere pnvileged citizens Rome 
inherited democratic ideas from Greece, 
and modified them as city grew to 
empire Again, the power was in the 
hands of the patricians, gradually and 
grudgingly to bo shared with the 
clamouring plebs 

In spite of the nominally democratic 
teaching of the Church, the Middle 
Ages in fact brought the triumph of 
kingdoms, principalities, feudal States, 
and other forms of absolute govern- 
ment Not until the great liberating 
force of the Renascence, the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge by printing, and the 
breakdown of serfdom, was it possible 
even lor the seeds of democracy to be 
sow n Only in certain congenial soils, 
such as the mountain valleys of Switz- 
erland, could freedom and equality be 
found 

Tlie 17th cent heralded, not only a 
philosophic emphasis on the rights of 
the community by Grotius and Milton 
but also a democratic political resur- 
gence, typified by the rising of the 
Dutch against the Spanish, and of the 
English against the monarchy In 
tlie eighteenth century this flame of 
liberation, fanned by Rousseau and 
Voltaire and by the triumph of the 
Aracncan Rebellion, burst into the 
I'rcncli Revolution The absolute 
pow cr of the monarchy and the nobility 
was overthrown, and the will of the 
people substituted Excesses brought 
reaction and the absolutism of Napo- 
leon, though the triumph of revolu- 
tionary France and the idea of self- 
expression and freedom for all sent a 
wave of romantic democratic idealism 
sweeping over the rest of Europe 
Parliaments v ere still rare and 
suffrage narrow Republican out- 
breaks occurred all over Europe m 
1830, and the Spanish colonics m S 
America broke away to form indepen- 
dent republics Further upheavals m 

1648 strengthened republicanism, mtro- 
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duced universal suffrage in France, 
procured democratic constitubons in 
many other countries, and gave birth 
to Marx's famous Communist Mmi 
festo In England a constitutional 
monarchy averted violence, bnt the, 
revolution of 1830 produced a tre 
mendous agitation for the extension 
of the franchise — partially granted by 
the Reform Act of 1832 

In America, the equal chances and 
hardships of men in frontier life and in 
a new country had ensured a strong 
current of democratic feeling since the 
earliest colonising days After the 
War of Independence (which, however,, 
was not waged entirely for democratic 
principles), the Constitution of the nw 
American Republic included universal 
manhood suffrage, universal right to 
" life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness," and laid the basis for a 
fundamentally democratic rdgime The 
example of Amencan democracy m 
practice proved one of tlie greatest 
stimuli to the lOth-cent liberating 
mov'tments in Europe 
These movements took two forms 
first, the gradual and comparatively 
peaceful gaming of democratic right® 
under a constitutional monarchy, 
second, the attempted overthrow c 
absolute monarchies and their replace* 
ment by democratic republics 

The rest of the 10th cent, was de- 
voted to a gradual consolidation and 
extension of the gains which deniocraO’ 
had precariously made in 1830 and , 
1848 Suffrage and parliamentarian* 
ism rapidly extended in all countries, 
and at the end of the century the only 
important absolute monarclucs that 
remained were in Bcrhn, Vienna, and 
St Petersburg, where the powers o' 
elected bodies were little more than 
nominal Despite this, Bntaui, France, 
and America were almost the only 
countries where a democracy lield the 
ultimate and final power 
The World War, with its discrediting 
of old governmental forms and it® 
psvchological emphasis on "demo- 
cracy " on the part of the Allies, led t® 
the establishment of republics in Get' 
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many Austria Poland Russia Csecho 
Slovakia Greece and the new Baltic 
States A tremendous wave of reforew 
in(; enthusiasm introduced womens 
sufirage in most cases and gave a new 
pouer and freedom to the lower and 
workmg classes 

Alter a few years came a swing over 
to dictatorships which summarily 
suppressed or controlled democratic 
machinery Italy Hungary Poland 
Turkey and Russia rapidly came nn 
dcr such regimes to be followed later 
by Jugoslavia and in the last days of 
the monarchy by Spain In 1031 
a democratic rcpubl c was m. tituted 
in the Utter country The most 
recent victory of dictatorship over 
democracy was gained by Hitler in 
Germany ta 1933 

In 1033 there were 14 republica and 
11 monarchies in Europe Such a 
divtsion however is misleading from 
a dmociatie pomt of view since 
several monarchies (such as England) 
areextremelydemoeratle whiles veral 
republica (such as Poland) are not so in 
any drgree 

Democratic Party One of the two 
chief political parties of the U S A the 
other being the Repobl can Party 
{q V 1 The distinction between the 
two IS difhcult to clarify but lougluy 
speaking the Democrats may be said 
to stand lor Liberalism the rights of 
the Individual States of the Union and 
equal rights of all classes while the 
Republicans tend more towards Con 
servaUsm centralised government 
high protective tariffs and the support 
of banking and industnal interests 
The division of the parties dates from 
the dispute between Hamilton and 
effeison m the first years of the 
lepubl c After several changes of 
name the followers of Hamilton evolved 
into the Republicans representing the 
merchart and moneyed interests of the 
old I States while the adherents of 
Jefferson became known uithe Demo* 
crats and were drawn primarily from 
the frontier regions and the gradually 
expanding \\ In the Civil War the 
N was Republican the S Dciiio< 
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ciatic and the defeat and impoverish 
ment of the Utter combined with the 
rapid nse of then States in commercial 
importance proved a blow from which 
the Democrats took a long while to 
recover The party has in fact been 
only four times m power since I86v 
under Buchanan in 183^0 Cleveland 
in 1993-7 Wilson in 1913-.1 and 
Roosevelt m 1033 

Demoentnt (460-360 b c ^ Creek 
physical philosopher native of Ah 
dera Thrace did Zeno of Elea 
he asserted (he eternal sameness of 
being but denied its oneness and bt 
liev^ in the being of non being 1 1 
space His atomic theory states that 
all atoms are exactly the same and 
their combinations different thus 
giving the appearance of diflerence in 
matter He anticipated modem views 
of the indestructibility of matter and 
the conservation of energy Demo 
entus declared that the soul took the 
form of one psychic atom between 
every two cor^reat atoms thus it 
waa matter but of a rarer finer even 
dmoe ouality Lifcwu maintained 
by inhaling frest atoms tn replace lost 
ones and when respiration ceased life 
ceased tfaesoulpenslungwiththebody 

fie evolved a theory of colour in 
which he regarded black red white 
and green as primary He rejected 
the idea of a controlling deity but 
forced to explain thunder lightning 
and earthquakes he admitted the 
eautenc of semi-divine spirits that 
■nhalit the upper air though even 
these he declared were composed of 
atoms 

Demoim Abraham (1C67-I7S4) 
Anglo-Ir rich matbematician who 
Oed to England after the r vocation 
of the rdet of Vaotes m IflSS He 
became fnendly with Sir IsoacNcwton 
an I paMisbed important works in 
ctuduib an hypothesis on the duration 
of human 1 fe with special reference to 
the value of anna ties Th s stated 
that of 66 persons born one dies ea>.h 
year till all are dead 

Demonology stt WircBcaarr 

DnrtNATioN 
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Uenieiit II remained to l]ic imall, 
toe homogeneous communities of 
Greeks to institute the idea Bui even 
among them the right to participate 
in government belonged onij to those 
who vert privaleged citirens Romo 
inherited democratic ideas from Gr< ece 
and modified them as cit} grew to 
empire Again, the jiowcr was m Uie 
hands of the patricians, gradualK and 
gnidgmgiy to he sluircd with tlic 
clamouring plcbs 

In spite of the nominally democratic 
teaching of the Church, tlic Middle 
Ages in fact brought tlie triumph of 
kingdoms, principalities, feudal States 
and other lorms of absolute govem- 

liberating 

force of the Renascence, the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge by printing, and the 

was It possible 
even for the seeds of democracy to be 
sown Only in certain congenial sods 
such as the mountain valleys of Switr- 
foimd * freedom and equality be 

heralded, not only a 
pMosophic emphasis on the nght/of 
die community by Grotius and iMilton 
but also a democratic political resur- 
^nce, typified by the rising of the 
Dutch against the Spanish, and of the 
English against the monarchy In 

this fl.ame of 
liberation, fanned by Rousseau and 
Voltaire and by the triumph of the 
American Rebellion, burst into the 
French Revolution Tlie absolute 
power of the monarchy and the nobdity 
was overgrown, and the rvill of the 
people substituted Excesses brought 
reaction and the absolutism of Napo- 
Ron themgh the triumph of revolu- 
tionary France and the idea of self- 
expression and freedom for all sent a 
wave of romanfac democratic idealism 
sw coping over the rest of Europe 
Parliaments were still rare and 
suffrage narrow Republican ouf> 
occurred all over Europe m 
1830, and the Spanish colonies ^n S 

Jodepen- 

’^'^PwWics Furtlier upheaval m 

1848 strengthened republicanism mtro- 
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ditccd Universal suffrage in rranW, 
procured drniocratic constitiitiocs is i 
many other coimlries, and gavelnrih 
to M.irx's famous C<nnm'iitsi Mw-, ’ 
\jcslo In England a constilut.osa! 
monarchy av'erted vaolcnre, but tb'’ 
revolution of 1830 produced a ^ 
mendous agitation for tlie extensios , 
of the franchise — ^jiarliallv granted la > 
tlic Reform Act of 18.32 ' ; 

In Amenca, the equal chances ssd ; 
hardshijis of men m frontier life and s’ 
a new country had ensured a strono 
current of democratic feeling since tbe 
earliest colonising days After fbe 
M'ar of Independence {vvluch, however, 
vv.as not waged entirely for democratic 
pnnciples), tlie Constitution of the new 
Anitncan Republic included universal 
manhood suffrage, universal right fo 
“ life, liberty, and the pursuit o' , 
happiness,*’ and laid the basis for a 
fundamentally democratic regime The 
example of American democracy m 
practice proved one of the greatest 
.stimuli to the 19th-ccnt liberating 
I movements m Europe 

These movements took two forms 

first, tlie gradual and comparabvtly 
peaceful gaming of democratic nghts 
under a constitutional monarchy, 
second, the attempted overthrow O' 
absolute monarchies and their replace- 
ment by democratic republics 
The rest of tlic 19th cent was de- 
voted to a gradual consolidation and 
^tension of the gams which democracy 
precariously made in 1830 and 
iS48 Suffrage and parhamentanau' 
ism rapidly extended in all countries, 
and at the end of the century' the onlv 
important absolute monarchies that , 
remained were in Berlin, Vienna, and 
Petersburg, where the powers of 
elected bodies were little more than 
nominal Despite this. Britain, France, ; 
and Amenca were almost the only 
countries where a democracy held the 
^"ad final power 

The World War, with its discredibng 
of old governmental forms and its 
psychological emphasis pn " demo- 
cracy " on thoyiart of the Allies, led to 
tae establishment of republics in Ger- 
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many Austria. Potand Russia C<»cbc>- ciatic and the defeat and impoverish 
Slovakia Greece aad the new Baltic meat of th latter combined wt(h the 
States A tremendous wave of relonTW npid rise o{ the L States in commercial 
ing enthusiasm introduced a-omens importance proved a blow Irom which 
■uQra^e m most cases and gave a new the Democrats took a long while to 
power and freedom to the lower and recover The part\ has in fact l>een 
working classes only (bur times in pjwer since 180.1 

After a few } ears came a swing over onder Buchanan m IBS >-0 Qevetand 
to dictatorships which snmmanly in 189d-7 Uit«on in 1013 SI and 
suppressed or eontrolled democratic Roosevelt in 1033 
machinery Italy Huugary I*ol4(wl Democntni (4r>0 360 pc') Creek 
Turkey and Rnssta rapidly came an physical philowphr native of \b 
der such regimes to ^ Intlowed later dera Thrace As did Zenu of Elea 
by\ug03Uvia and m the last days of he avverted the eternal sameness cl 
the monarchy by Spain In 1031 being but denied its oneness and be 
a democratic republic was in. tHuted lievM in the l>eing of non being ■ e 
in the latter country The most space Itis atomic theory states that 
recent vnetory of dictatonhip ovvr all atoms are exactly the ume and 
democracy was gamed by Hiller in their combiiutionv diierent tbu 
Germany in 1733 (pvvng the appearance of diQerence in 

In 1033 there were 14 republics and matter Heantieif ted modern views 
11 monarchies in Europe Such a ol the indestructib litv of marter and 
division however Is misleading from the ronsei-vativn li energy Demo- 
a denwcmtic point of view sme entus declared that the soul tuck the 
several reonwchies fiuch as f nglaitd) furm of one pvychic atom between 
areentreTBelvdemocratlc vrhilesevetai every two corporeal atom thus it 
repnMiet (suchas roUod)arer>ottotn was matter Init o( a rarer hner even 
anvdgree divine q ality Lafe »a* mainUirevl 

Z>taoeraUe Party Dae «( the two l>v mlaling frrvh atom m repUc knt 
chief (loliticalpartieselthe L SA the ones and when re*]uratH n (eased life 
other tvmg the R poUican I'artv ceawd theaoolperuhingwitblhebndy 
(ife) The di tlnetion between the He evolved a theory ct col ur in 
two is difficuR to clant) but fougtuy whKh he rrgsrOeil hUck white 
speaking the Detnortsts may tw said and necn a ptievsiy lie rr}ect 1 
to staikl far Eiberal vm tt rights of the idea of a contr< tling d itv luit 
theSnlivtdaa] Sla eaol the L men. and f red to rxpUlw thunder llgbtnini; 
e>}ual rights of all elxwes while the sml rartl><}uskos he ad"iillrd 
RrymUKans tend mere toward* Cen xii fence ol servi-divme spints th*t 
sefvsuvn f ntral «ed govefnrwot a lisbit tie upper ar I ugh even 
hl£h prriettivr l*ni*i and the xippctt these he declared weie of 

r>I bank ng a,Dd iMui naJ latcrvst sic r*s 

Tlediturti 4 It-e part es usles (n-rt t^msiVTC AhrahlCS (114 i Hf 
the dlpyte Iwtwren lUieiltow and An ivVectwh ruatl tr tkvsn -min 
leaerw^t tn tie first years 0 ( th Ued t 1 ng *&1 »( ct the r* -watovo 
RepaWic Atirf several chs&«v« <-( of the t Jm c! Sarics la ICM H 
n*tn thetr liwei4ofllsm3tone«utv*d Imaroe iivod y wi hS c lass hewtew 
into Ifco Rrpu i ans tepTe«» 8 trcg 1 h» av* jm -Inhol 1«{ letant w >iVt. to 
»rrh»ntk»drV)neyTdinlr«»tvaiihe Urda *n bvp Mt.ec: cm the dors > ’ll 
Oil U Maiw »> \>« a Ibctee s tl ct h4iwi.a lie wl h eyv i*l i .r rnr* to 

J i rwm leniDe keM«tt as the IVtsss. IV talse ijf aaao t>rw Tt » tifvt 
ctsM ar t were uisim prfrs dy (•#, 0 . that rd pmem, diet es.S 

th trw 1 e r j^'s 40.1 the gr* »»i,y vvwr tiQ ah a « dea.! 
e*p*B-lr«\V lo the Civ-1 War Use Dttttsnokry *ee 
h ws» I <p^ k ft, the S Ivr-W Osnsariiv 
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De Morgan 

De Morgan, Wm. Frend (1839-1917), 
English artist and novelist He per- 
fected a process for making lustre-%\ are, 
and ran a factory until 1901 He 
joined the Chelsea group of Burne- 
Jones and Rossetti, but m 1906, at the 
age of 05, turned to the novel Joseph 
Vance is a well-written, rather massive 
novel It was followed by Alice for 
Short (1907), When Ghost Meets Ghost 
(1914), and other less-known books 

Demosthenes (384 ?-322 n c ), great 
Athenian orator and statesman He 
took active part in Athenian politics 
from 364 to 3^0 n c His speeches 
express Opposition to Philip of Mace- 
don , they include the three Philip- 
pics (361, 344, and 341) and three 
Olynihtacs (349). and one On the 
Affairs of the Ohersonese But with 
Philip's overwhelming victory of 
Chaaronca, Demosthenes retired from 
political life His last famous speech. 
On the Crown (330), was in anssver to 
iCschines's attack on Ctesiphon (the 
latter had proposed that the State 
should present Demosthenes with a 
golden crown) In 323, Demosthenes 
W'as involved in a struggle against 
Antipater, and on its failure poisoned 
himself rather than face capture 
Dempsey, Wilhnm Hamson ("Jack") 
(6 1890), 


American 
boxer He 
won the 
world ’ s 
Heavyweight 
Champion- 
ship by de- 
feating Jess 
Willard in 
1919 Hiougfi 
challenged 
many times, 
he remained 
invincible 
Jack Ddinpwv Until 192 0, 

when he lost the title to Gene Tnnncy, 
by whom he was again defeated in 
the following year 

Domurrago (l) Delay in unloading 
from railway trucl,js or ships, for which 
payment is chargeable to the shipper 
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(2) Pre-war charge of Bank of England 
of 1 Jd per ounce of gold, when bullion 
was exchanged for notes. This was 
usually paid rather than talung 
bullion direct to the Mint, where gold 
was minted into com without charge, 
because of the loss of interest conse- 
quent on the delay involved m minting 
Demurrer, in law-, a pleading by a 
defendant admitting the facts stated 
by his opponent, but denying that they 
constitute a good cause of action R 
was abolished in 1883, but any point 
of law may now be raised and disposed 
of before trial by order of the court or 
judge 

Denaturants, substances added to 
intoxicating liquids such as alcohol 
so that, while they are rendered unfit 
for use as a beverage, their employ- 
ment in industrial operations is not 
prevented There are an enormous 
number of denaturants in use, each 
industry having a preference for one 
which interferes least with the pro- 
perties of alcohol as they concern it 
The commonest substances used, arc 
wood spint (consisting chiefly of 
methyl alcohol), pyridine, aniline, 
and petroleum naphtha The use 
of denaturants is in all countries very 
strictly controlled by legislation. See 
also Alcohol 

Denbigh, county town of Denbigh- 
shire (qv),c 10 m S of Rliyl Trade 
IS mainly in agricultural produce The 
castle dates from Edward I, the 
Grammar School and toivn hall from 
the ICth cent Pop (1931) 7249 
I Denbighshire, a county of N Wales, 
Iwundcd N by the Irish Sea, W. by 
^rnarvon, S by Mcnoncth and 
Montgomerj-, S E by Shropshire, E 
by Cheshire, and NE by Flintshire 
The surface, considered from H to S , 
consists of a plateau rising from a low 
coastal plain mounting steadily S to 
the Berwyn Mountains (Moel Sych, 
2700 ft ) , the w hole lying roughly 
bcti/ccn the \ alleys of the Conway, on 
the W , and the Clwyd on the E The 
plateau and mountains are freely in- 
tersected with river valleys, of which 
the Doc, Alwen, Geinv, and Elwy are 
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the most notable There are great and set up a military Government 
tracts of moorland vrhere sheep and But bis army alienated the peasants 
cattle are pastured and much of the sympathy and was routed by Bu 
land in the valleys IS suitable for oata denny s cavalry Nov 1919-reb IB'h) 
barley and a little wheat vegetables Beni^R escaped ua Constantinople to 
especially root crops are freely cnltl France Author of The Russian Tt r 
vated moil and The tthile Army 

The county is roughly divided into Benu St c 250-27_) patronsaint 
aNW agncultura! andaSE manu of Pans of "hich he was bishop in the 
facturing region Mmertl deposits m 3rd cent Apparently he came to 
elude coal lead sandstone and slate i ranee as a missionary and was 
There are manufactures of iron and martyred on the hill of Montmartre 
woollen goods The largest towns are (Mans Marlyrum) in Pans Many 
Denbigh the county town Ruthin and legends of him exist but little is known 
AVreidiam Colwya Bay and Rhos-on His feast is Oct 0 
Sea are holiday resorts In various Desmaih. • kingdom of N Europe 
parts of the county are Bronie Age consisting of Jutland the N portion 
relics and in several mountain caves of the great N German peninsula with 
trae<«a of mammoths and other large a group of islands to the E of which 
mammals have been found Area Zealand {Sjaelland) and Fflnen (ryen) 
eeSaq Di pap {lft31)IS7df6 aretbeiargest others include Lalland 

Denden Egyptian village on the Langeland Falster Aer6 and Mden 
Nile the site os the histone eitv of Sin e the Trestv of Versailles the N 
Teiityra sacred to the uotship of portion of Schleswig has become Dan 
Halhor the goddess of love Excava isb by plebiscite More outlying pos 
tions have revealed most of the great ses.«ons are the island of Bombola in 
temple which was begun < the 1st cent the Baltic and the Farfie gronp tn the 
BC far N Denmark is separated from 

Dengue Ferer an infectious fever Norway by the Skager Kak (a Mtt of 
due to a virus transmitted by mos the N<^b Sea) and from Sweden by 
qoitocs and prevalent m warm the Catte^t The extreme N of 
countries It generally occurs in Jutland is severed from the mamUnd 
ep demies but is rarely fatal It by the Lim fjord The coast line on 
begins with an attack of fever accom the tV is fairly regular largely com 
pained by muscular pains and head posed of a sandy waste with several 
ache The cnsii occurs in a tew days considerableiaknjustinland including 
an 1 after an abatement for ** or 3 days the Ringkjobing Stadil and Nissum 
a inilJcr return of fever occurs accom The 1. i» very much broken The 

S nied by an eruption of spots island coasts are irregular and freely 
s-art failure m the thief danger indented The Little Belt separates 
stimulants and nounshing food should Jutland from hilnen the Great Belt 
be Riven and complete rest taken bes between lOnen and Zealand 
Denikin Anton (b 187") Russian which m turn is eparited from 
generat s rvrd in the Russo-Japanese the S \t coast of ^Iwedcn by the 
\Sar 1904 and became laeutenant S^nd 

General In the World War Dm^ liNte/ The country and i landsare 
the Revolution 1017 he was impris mainly flat and low lying Rivers are 
oned with Kormlov both escaping to short and unimportant niany of them 
join General Alexeycvs White Army sluggish and ralherswampv but there 
which was opposing the BoLbevila in is a good canal system The largest 
S Russia i ollowing the d ntha of river «» the Sudenaa others are ih 
Kornilov and Alexevev DenTen as- Stor Skj rn Naarde and Rye The 
sumed command of the White f re s land >s sandy and unf rtile in the W 
repelled the CoUbeviks from S Rtusta tnit fertile sm highly cultivated in the 
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E , and m tic islands The total area cent, are native born ; tb® 

IS 16,600 sq m rcbgion, to whicls the King 

Climate On tlic whole fairly mild, sen be, is tlie Lutlieran , „ ' 

and with good rainfall . it is greatly some 20,000 Roman Catholics ; « 
influenced by the insular conditions plete religious toleration is ; ' 

In the \nnler tlic E coast is fringed Education throughout the - 

witli ice, but only rarely are tlie belts of a good standard , ' 

and sound icebound In general it is tion is compulsory up to 14, ® ^ 

favourable to agriculture The most arc many public, technical, a^ 
notable native tree is the beech, wlucli tural, medical, and commercial sen ^ 
flourishes better tlian almost anywhere and colleges The two universmc®' 
else in Europe , tliere are considerable at Copenhagen and Aarhus 1“^ '1 
pme plantations, hut in the main the and road communications are •'“'’'i, - , 
flora and fauna are tliose of N and Government is vested m a I”!* 
Central Europe (Chnstian X, succeeded 1912), 

Agriculture Denmark is pre- Diet, consisting of tw'o bouse?. T 
eminently an agricultural country'. Folkoting, with 140 members 
exporting large quantities of food- bv general suffrage of all persons at® 
stuffs, cereals, and live stock Tlie 26, and the Landsting, the upper ho»^' 
land IS largely divided into small- partly elected by voters aboie 38 J®" ' 
holdings and treehold farms, and the and partly by the outgoing batt“®“ T 
best scientific methods of cultivation The ICing e.xerts executw'c aumoni) 
arc used Great numbers of horses, through the Diet, and is a limited 
pigs, cattle, and hens arc raised, and arch on a system largely' similar 
the trade in eggs, dairy produce, and Bntish Denmark is divided *'■ 
bacon is notable The principal gram administrative areas, each under 
crops are barley, oats, rye, and wheat, governor, while local " 

of the first two are much tlie carried on principally by the tow 

greatest Potatoes and sugar-beet arc councils , ,, 

w-idcly cultivated Hisloiy It is not possible to isoW'® 

There are no manufactures of the m.-uiy of the facts of Danish histoiy 

first importance, but brewing, distil- much before tlie 9th and 10th centuU ’ 

ling, and the making of margarine and ow ing to my'tliology and P^P 
sugar arc earned on Fishing is a legend being so intermixed with tn 
large source of revenue , the fishing facts But by about the 9th cent, m': 
fleets compnse more tlian 16,000 Danes were a fairly wealtliy' 

\csscls, and to this industty IS due the tural community justly feared na 
considerable grow-th of the one W over N Europe for their mihtaty' and 
coast port, Esbjerg There are no nacoil prowess Sweym, and his mtuc 
large mineral deposits, but limestone, famous son Canute the Great, are 

granite, and chalk are quarried, and earliest kings of whom we have detaile 

small quantities of coal and iron Tlie knowledge After the fall of Daius“ 
imports, determined by tlus dearth of power in England (llth cent) the 
natural products, include coal, machin- country, under the Valdomar ICinS®' 
cry, textiles metal goods, and timber, and later. Queen Margaret, became die 
The leading towns are cither fishing leading Scandmataan Rower. 
ports, tigncul^nil, or trading centres , period cwlminated in the Union of 
Copenhagen (Kjobenliavn) is by farthe Kalmar (1397) when Denmark became 
largest (7/6,000) and others are Oie head of the united kingdoms^of 
Odense, Horeens, Aarhus, \iboi^, and Norway, Sweden, and OenmarJe 
Randers, country, 3,542,000 union was bj no means a success, andn 

liacc, liclfgion, jLdiication, etc, disastrous war w'lth Holstein to regam 
Practically tlic whole of the jiopuUtion Schleswig was one of the causes of its 
IS Scandinai'ian, and more than 90 per dissolution after some 60 years 
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The next e\ent of importance vraa 
the Reformation the moneys and 
lands diverted from the Church to the 
national revenue assisted m a ^eat 
revival this led to t^o wars v.ith 
Sweden m both of which Denmark was 
defeated A lonf period followed »n 
which enmity towards Sweden and the 
hope of auctessful agwession calmm 
ated in an nnsuccesnlul intervention m 
the Thirty \ ears War This scries of 
defeats and the heavv dram on the 
national finances dis rcdited the 
great landowners who were partly 
responsible lor the foreign pol cy and 
the next period is roarkrf bv the nse of 
the middle classes and the institution 
of the King as a hereditary •overeign 
Ko more mibtary actions of note were 
undertaken until the Kapoleoatc 
period when England twice defeated 
the Danish fleet and bombarded 
f^eahagen because l>enmark * stti 
tuoe of armed neutrality was con 
iidered to be dangerous 

After the first bard hipt> of the 
European struggle had worn ofl a 
period of economic advance again set 
in The question of Schleswig llol 
stem the mam political problem was 
peremptorily settled when Prussia and 
Austria ann xed the two States after 
the Austro-Prussian Wat of 1800 
X>unng the World War Denmark re 
maincd neutral she has ince been 
heavily aficcted by the general eco- 
nomic depression her uoemplo^'nieot 
problem being quite aeons derableone 
Dennis John (16S7-1 3t) En^sb 
critic best known far b s quarrels with 
Alexander Pop who pilloried him m 
the DuMctad lie wrote a tragedy 
ippius a d \ rginiii (i"09) for which 
he introduced a new kind of stage thus 
der ThiswasadoptcdinasuM quent 
production of cbrlh when Dennis 
comj lamed that they had itolt its 
lliu dtr 

Density the mass of a substance m 
relation to Its volume osuallyexprcssed 
as the weight in grammes of 1 cubic 
centimetre Since volume enters into 
this dimension and since volume alters 
witli temperature it is always Import- 


1 Dentistry 

uit to state the temperature at which 
the measurement was earned out when 
pvingdensityfigurcs Pressure causes 
consulerable ditierence in the case of 
gases and thw also should be recorded 
A relative standard of density is com 
moftiy u-ed thus th density of 
water at 4 C is taken tis 1 (which it in 
fact M) and to this case the relative 
and absolute densities are dentical 
The term specific gravity usually 
denotes density as compared w ith that 
ofwalcratsomeg en temperature if 
this Utter be 4 C tl en the specific 
gravity and the density are synony 
mous In the ease of gases the density 

of air or hydrogen at some given 
temperature i usually taken as the 
standard un t 

Denbl, in architecture one of a 
senes of small square projecting blocks 
n the mouldiog of a cornice Oripn 
ally a decorative reprcscnutioa of the 
beam-ends of a i ooden roof the term 
his by Tttn ion been revwlied to 
objects made of weod thus Chippcn 
dale and Ifepplewhite toil boys book 
cases etc often have dcptil cornices 
The term may be used alio for plaster 
celling mouldings ren in ISth-cent 
hnglish nteriors In cla-ssical archi 
tecture the Ion c Corinthian and 
Composite Orders ate deeonted with a 
dentil corn ce Various developments 
are een la HeUenut c Roman and 
Byzantine arclut cturc 
Dentaitiy a b aneh of medical 
science concerned with the core of the 
teeth and including the treatment of 
unsound teeth the prevention of 
dental di ases and the manufacture 
of artibctal teeth Dentistry dates 
from Ancient Fgypt but not until Ihe 
inth cent was it regarded as a field for 
sctentibc mvest gation and considered 
as a branch of medicine Societies 

ere then csfabti hed to protect the 
piactitionen from quackery and to 
direct education m the subject In 
1878 the profes ion was established by 
an Act which necessitated a register of 
dentists under the control of the Mcdi 
^ Council Thenceforth unqualified 
pmctu oners could bo prosecuted 
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But quackery still wont on, until in 
1921 a further Act was passed which 
allowed unqualified persons to call 
themselves " dentists," while those 
with professional qualifications were 
" dental surgeons," registration still i 
being controlled by tlie Medical 
Council 

Denudation, geological term for the 
wcaring-away of the earth’s surface 
by the various) agents — ram, frost, 
rivers, glaciers, and ocean waves, 
each agent exhibiting a distinct kind 
of erosion 

Denver, capital of Colorado, USA, 
situated on the S Platte R The city 
is an important commercial centre, and, 
owing to its environs and good climate, 
a holiday and tourist resort There 
are handsome public buildings, notably 
the State Capitol, and many parks and 
open spaces There arc large quanti- 
ties of coal and oil in the neighbour- 
hood, and Denver is the administrative 
centre of many large industrial con- 
cerns The mam industry is meat 
packing, and others are machinery 
and rubber manufactures Denver 
first grew up as a mining centre m the 
middle of the 1 9th cent, and very 
rapidly increased in size and import- 
ance Pop 288,000 

DooQand (Lat " given to God ”), 
in old English law, term denoting 
anything which had caused the death 
of a person, accidentally or otherwise, 
and was thereupon forfeited to the 
crown to be put to some good use 

Depew, Chauncey Mitchell (1831- 
1928), American politician and lawyer, 
famous as a watty after-dinner speaker 
In 1899, and from 1005-11, he was a 
member of the United States Senate 

Depilatoncs [pron dipiTOtCtriz] are 
substances which have the power of 
removing hair otherwise than by cut- 
ting it. The sulphides of the alkaline 
earth metals, such as calcium, arc 
wndcly used for this purpose See also 
COSMPTICS 

Deposihon, m geology, a term 
applied to the laying-dovni of material 
by tte various agents, such as wind, 
nvers, lakes, oceans, and glaciers 



{qqv ), each deposit exliibiting distmct 
characteristics 

De Qumcey, Thomas (178S-1850), 
English essayist and critic Ht laa 
away from school and rambled about 
in Wales, finally arriving in LondOT, 

whore he lived chiefly in the parks tie 

was sent to Worcester College, Oxforo, 
in 1803, and there first acquired the 
habit of taking opium for neuralgia 
Later he became acquamted rvith the 
Coleridges and the Wordsworths, and 
through them with Lamb 
Southey He 
wrote for 
B I ackwood's 
M agazin e, 
and from 
1819 to 1820 
was Editorof 
the Weslmor- 
land Gazette 
The Confes- 
stons of dll 
B n g 1 1 s h 
Opium- 

Baler was „ „ 

written for VcQomeey 

the London Magazine m 1821, and tlie 
first part of M iirder as One of the Finj 
Arts appeared in 1827 De Quincey® 
style IS excellent, but he was steeped 
m German philosophic literature and 
IS not very ividely read 

Derating, a scheme to encourage 
agriculture and industry, by relieving 
them of a portion or the whole of 
rates normally payable The pnn* 
ciple was introduced by Winston 
Churchill in the Budget of 1028 and 
incorporated in the Local GovemineaJ 
(Derating) Act of 1920 The Act 
relieved agricultural land of the whole, 
and productive industry of three- 
quarters, of rales previously levied, 
and substituted therefor a lump sum 
gov ernment grant, distnbutcd among 
the local authorities The actual effect 
of derating was obscured by the sub- 
sequent industrial depression 

Dcrbend, Caspian seaport of Dag- 
hestan, USSR, lying in a fertile 
fruit-growing district, and exporting 
fruit and fish There arc manufactures 
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o( &UV. cottoa and earthenware Ifis brother raxorntcK Antiitrs J6Tn 
hear the town Is the aeaward cod o( the Eaai. w os Colomat h«Cre> 

Caucasian V. ail an ancteot fortification tary lgSd*tf President of the Koard of 
blocking the strategic points of Persian Tr^e I8S(t-g and Governor Ceneni 
advance Derbend has had a w-aihfce ofCnnoda tB88'03 Eovtakd George 
history and did cot finaUy become Villieiu Stanley ITtii Carl (& 
Russian until after the Napoleonic lS<k>) served in the S African ttar 
Wars Pop "3 KK' was l’ostmaster*Ceneral HW3-5 and 

Derby county town of Derbyshire during the tSorld t\ar was Director 
situated on the R Derwent An General of Recruiting 1015-10 being 
importaot manofacttirtng tows Its lO this capacity rerponsibfe /or the 
products tnefud ebma and porcelain Derby &dieine and Secretary of 
Eillc and cotton goods hosier)’ paint State for War 1815-18 also m 18'’2-3 
and motor-cars Detby u the site of Ife filled the post of Ambassador to 
a L.MS railway works Ihere are France ISlfi-^O He Is a noted 
several lurches of architectural value patron of the turf and bos t ice won 
an art gallery and several schools and the Der^ m lfl'*4 and 1033 
colleges oiwhk htbeCramniat School Dttby I'bc us Hoasa ravisc 
is a ISth-cent foundation Pop DubjshiTe Foglishcounty bounded 
(11J31)M'’«0 N by Vorks S by Leicester E bv 

Derby Earls oL The title bos been Notts and W by Cheshire and Staffs 
held by three Umilios The 1st Eart The surface rises steadilv from the 8 
was JoHv h£ FeRRCM {d 1135) to the N h rhlands which include tho 
creatMeorlbyKiogStephen Robert leakdistrict a port of the S Fesalne 
0th Earl hid bis estates coDfi>«ated Cham of which the highest point Is 
by lleney HI IsfiO Htnry s great Kindcrscout I 100 It \ To tM C of 
gmdson HsvBY Plantacesbt the county the slot es are gentle and 
assumedthetitlein 1333 andtheearl on the W rather sharper The prin 
domwas^soheldby JobnofCauotand cipa] rivers ore the Derwent Dove 
Henry IV (before his accession) Trent and Wye 
Tuosias 2 vn Baron Stanley was Derbyshire is famed for the beauty 
created 1st Earl of Derby m the and variety of itssccaery nvervoUeya 
Stanley line after the Lsttte of Dos and roountains 

worth H55 lor hi* support of Henry A large proportion of the county U 
Tudor (Henry VII) The title has given over to agriculture and m the 
since been retained by the Stanleys N sheep and cattle are raised In the 
Edwajiij George Ilrii Earl E and hW manufactur and mining 

1809) entered ytirhament in IS O and are the main industnes Mineral 
was appointed Under Secretary for the deposits include cool lead iron lime 
Coloules and strongly supported the stone and «nc Motor-cars silk. 
Reform Dill of 183 He was Chief textiles porcelain and china ircn 
Secretary for Ireland 1 83o and for the goods and hosiery are manufactured 
Colonies 1833-4 Hisobjectiontotbe The largest towns are Derby the 
d sestablishnient of the Irhh Church ciHinty town Chesterfield Ilkeston, 
Ira him to join the Conservative Alfreton 1-ong Eaton and Buxton 
Opposition 1835 He was Pnme Several of the best known BnUih spas 
Minister in 185 1858 and 1800 ate in Derbyshire the iruneral spr 

appomtiog Disraeli Chauc Hoe cl the bemg espec ally beneficial 
Exchraaer In his 
coo Eov-abd 
(1828-1903) was 

1858 and 18 ^ 

1866-8 foutedlspread into the S and 

Gladstones • 18g Itosportant encampment 


hinet Hts and Afatlock mav be noted 
yh Ea«L AtchaKilogvcal remains re 
l^tary in the N of the county has be 
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later Uic county became a part of tbt 
Old English kingdom of Mercia Area, 
1002 sq m ; pop (1031) 757.332 

Derg, Lough, name of 2 Iri'h lakes 
(1) On the borders of Galway and 
Clare, with a number of ruined castles 
and churclies on its shores (2) In 
Donegal, for centuries a place of 
pilgntnage, owaiig to the> traditional 
belief that St Patrick undenvent his 
purgatory there 

Dermatitis, a term ipphed to many 
kinds of inflammation of the skin 
The presence of the intlamniation 
usuall> becomes evident b\ reddening 
and si^elling, by tlic presence of itching 
and a feeling of heat It is common 
practice to use the term in a very loose 
way, and, because of this, the skin 
diseases which are included under the 
tenn are not connected with each other 
in any strict scientific classification 
Disorders of the skin, for example, 
resulting from handhng of materials in 
factories and such places, are called 
trade dermatitis All skin affections 
resulting from domestic injury, etc , are 
spoken of as traumatic dermatitis 
Seborrhccic dermatitis gives rise to 
irregular oval patches m the skin, 
covered with brownish red scales 
Sometimes, the patches heal in the 
centre, leaving a surrounding ring of 
scales, resemblmg the condition known 
as ringworm Herpetiforra dermatitis 
causes clusters of small herpes of 
blisters which are attended by irrita- 
tion of a most violent kind 

De Eobeck, Sir John Michael (1802- 
1928), English admiral Bom in 
Ireland, ho entered the Navy in 1875, 
and rose to the rank of Rear-Admiral 
in 1011 He commanded m the World 
War at the Fimstdre station and the 
Dardanelles (1915) From 1016 to 
1919 he commanded the second Battle 
Squadron, and in 1919 W'as made 
Commander-in-Chief of the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet From 1922 to 1924 he 
was Coramander-in-Chicf of the At- 
lantic neet 

DfirouEde, Paul (1846-1914), French 
politician and poet His one-act play, 
Juan Strenner, was perlormed at the 


Thf.ttrc frangals in 1809 He sentd 
in the I ranco-Prussian War, and his 
C/.nnts cln soldat (1872) won great 
popularity lie wrote a patriotic 
play, L' lit! man (1877), and attempted 
to use the des Patmtts, an 

anti-Gcrman organisation, m 18S2. 
to further the interests of General 
Boulanger, but without success He 
fought a duel with M Clemenccau over 
the Panama affair, and was exiled 
for conspiracy against the Kepublw 
in 1900 Returning to Francein 1905, 
he died near Nice in 1914. 

Derry, see Lovdoxdekrv 

De Ruyter, Michel Adnaanszoon 
(1007-1671)) Dutch naval commander 
Served in the E Indies and against 
Spain In the war with the English,' 
1652—4, he abh’ assistexl Van Tromp 
against Blake and Monk, narrowly 
defeating the latter in 1006, m 1667, 
witli De Witt, he sailed up the Medway 
to Chatham and destroyed English 
shipping He fought the combined 
English and Frcncli fleets in South- 
wold Bay, 1072, and was mortally 
wounded in a battle with the French 
off Messina, 1070 

Dervish, member of a religious 
brotherhood m Iskam. corresponding 
roughly to Christian monks and friars 
There are many different Orders 
Dervishes organised and led the 
Sudanese revolt from Egypt in 1882, 
which occasioned the British Sudanese 
Campaign See also Suriisvt 

Derwent, the name of several English 
nvers, and of the chief nver of Tas- 
mania Ihe Cumberland Derwent (34 
m ) flows through Lakes Denventwater 
anti Bassenthwaite, and drains into the 
Irish Sea The Yorkshire Derwent 
rises in the moors, flows W , receiving 
many' small tributaries, and then S to 
the Ouse Its length is c 05 m The 
Derbyshire stream rises just N of the 
Peak, flows past Matlock and Derby, 
and finally joins the Trent, having 
many famous beauty spots along its 
00 m A R Derwent flows from the 
Penmnes, 35 m along the borders of 
Durham and Northumberland, to join 
the Tyne The Derwent of Tasmama, 
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jts longest river rises jn Labe St ingofapost or duty as desertion from 
Clair and flows to Storm ^y Hobart the Army or a ship (2) the act of 
the chief city is at the mouth. Its forsaking ones wife or family In 
length IS e I2,i m England a deserted wife may apply to 

Derwentwater lake and beauty spot a court of summary jurisdiction for a 
m Cumberland There are several maintenance order against her bus 
islands including Lord s Island once band or the pansh authorities may 
thehomeoitheEarlsoftlerwentwatei apply for such an order if a deserted 
and St Herbert s Island the residence wife or children become chargeable to 
of the saint ment oned by Hede The the pansh Set also Marbiacb 
lake IS surrounded by mountains wth Desiccator an apparatus mainly for 
Skiddaw (3054 ft) on the N Its lalwnitoiy use in which ubstances 
length IS 3 m and its average width can be thorough)) freed from water 
1 m The usual form met with con3tst~ of a 

Descant. Hakuosv ^fl.slc glass receptacle with a hd made air 
Descartes [prow dAcart ] Ren4 tight bv the application of grease to 
(1596-1C50) French philosopher the ground glas« surfaces In the 
founder of the Cartesian system bottom of the vessel and covered bv a 
Beginning from a deliberate doubt of gsute is placed a water absorbing 
everything his first step in real know substance such as strong sulphu ic ac o 
ledge was taken by his famous asser or calcium chloride The substance it 
tion Cortlo ergo rum ({ think there 
fore I am) From this he pas»^ to 
hu general principle of clearness and 
distinctness as the test of truth 
through which he advanced to his 
celebrated proofs of the existence of 
Cod He IS generally regarded as the ••••“ 
greatest representative of Dualism 
through bis sharp separation of Body 
and &ul and Thought (Mind) and 
Extetaion (Mattel) His view of the » desired to dry is placed on th gauxe 
lower amtnals as mere machines gave and left usually overnight when it 
a great impulse to the scientific study will be found to be suffic entty dry for 
of animal life Set a! g Philosoihy most purposes In some branches of 
MooEO'i work however the removal of every 

CossucT The Philosophical ll-u'ts trace of water is es entiat and for this 
of Descarles translated into English purjwise the substance is placed very 
by Haldane and Ross 2 vols close to phosphorus pentoxide which 
1011-12 Descartes and hts School bv has the strongest affin ty for water of 
N Porter 1887 D scants by J P any known matenal and is left thus 
Mabaffv 1002 perhaps for a penod of yean The 

Deschanei, Pant Engine Lonls ( 1855 - rateot drving in all types of desiccators 
10 2) Irench statesman President can be increased by evacuating the air 
of the Chamber 1808-101)'’ and 101 - from them 

20 Succeeded Itiincard as Pres dent Design set Aar Terms GcosSAav 
of the Republic 10 0 but retired a few of 

months later Played an active part Desk, a flat or sloping table for 
m fo eign and colon al affairs Wrote reading wnting or drawing with or 
on French State aflaus {Cambetta without legs In tho Middle Ages a 
etc) and was elected to the Academy mere plank generally served thes 
(1899) purposes The term covers the 

Desert le* Geograpricai. Terms buiemi the secretaire and the 
Desertion (l)theimpn>perabandon writing table and their variants In 
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the Stuart penod a rudimentary form 
of bureau (in oak) was introduced. 
Tins uas developed at the end of the 
17th cent (William and Mary) into the 
walnut bureau, with one or more 
drawers, pigeon-holes, and small cup- 
boards under the flap, and a stand on 
stretchers 

The Queen Anne bureaux, in walnut 
or lacquer, were still more elaborate 
and of various patterns The bureau- 
bookcases, with a glazed shelf-cup- 
board above the bureau proper and an 
imposing cornice, arc most attractive 
pieces of furniture , the small ones 
especially so (some are under 2 ft 
wide) The insides of the flap, with 
their pigeon-holes, cupboards, and 
secret drawers, arc often marvels of 
ingenuity The lower part rests on 
bracket feet, and generally has three 
or four drawers The upper part was 
often fitted with Vauxhall plate mir- 
rors A contemporary development 
was the secretaire, in which the ivriting 
section was enclosed in the top drawer, 
which had a false vertical front hinging 
downwards 

Secretaire drawers were often placed 
in tallboys and large bookcases The 
mahogany bureaux and bureau- 
bookcases of Chippendale and Sheraton 
carry on the tradition These often 
have interesting tracer)^ on the glazed 
doors The small walnut or papier- 
miichd davenport is the Victorian 
interpretation of the idea 

In France the design of the bureau 
lent itself to the most elaborate crafts- 
manship , the biirean du rot of Louis 
XV, now in the Louvre, is perhaps the 
finest extant example of the work of 
Ricsencr and Oeben The French 
introduced the cylindrical top writing- 
desk, sometimes with tamlxiur front, 
precursor of the late 19th-cent Ameri- 
can roll-top desk 

Side by side w ith the elaborate 
bureau and seeretaire was evolved the 
simpler flat-top wntmg-table, which 
has been made, in various designs and 
woods, from the 18th cent to the pre- 
sent day- An interesting modifica- 
tion is the I8th-ccnt " Carlton House " 


writing-table, with a low parapet on 
tliree sides. 

Desmans, mammals of the order 
Insecti vora (? v ), shown by their skulls 
and teeth to be of the same family as 
the true moles, but differing greatly m 
appearance and habits, being aquanc 
species with small fore-limbs, and toe 
hind-limbs and tail adapted for smm- 
ming 

Des Moines, capital of Iowa, USA, 
on the Des Moines R Thetownhcsin 
a coal-producing and agncultural 
district, and exports flour, food- 
stuffs, and wheat It is well planned, 
and possesses two univ-crsibes 
Fort Des Aloincs near by JS * 
military post and w.as the nucleus 
of the present city Pop (IflUO) 
142,550 

Desmouhns, Lncie Simphce CanuHs 
Benoit (1760-1704), French revolu- 
tionary journalist He incited the 
Pansian populace to arms on the dis- 
missal of Necker by Louis XVI Ues- 
moulins’ inflammatory pamphlets, Ltt 
France Ltbre (1789), and the senes 
Les Revolutions de France et de Brabant 
contributed largely to the policy of the 
Terrorists Associated first with Mira- 
bcau and then with Danton, Uus- 
moulins brought about the dovrnfall of 
Bnssot and the other Girondists wth 
his indictment, L'Hislotre des Brts- 
sotins His Vteux Cordelier (1793), 
attaclung the Hdbcrtists, at the same 
time supported Canton’s policy of 
clemency, and in Jan 1794, Kolies- 
picrre sanctioned his arrest and 
execution 

Dessau, Gorman toivn, capital of 
Anhalt, c 40 m S E of Magdeburg 
Manufactures include chocolate, sugar, 
iron-goods, some textiles, machin- 
ery and chemicals, and there is 
trade in agncultural commodities In 
the old palace there is a picture 
gallery containing work by Rubens. 
Van Dyck, and fTitiaii Dessau was 
founded in the 12th cent Pop 
78,000 

Destroyer, a small, very fast un- 
annoured warship, witli torpedo equip- 
ment and a few 4-ia or 4 7-in guns 
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The type was evolved toout Dtantcuvre 
the torpedo-boats which were de 
% doped in the 80s as an oflen we 
weappn against the heavy battleship 
Their small sue (1 000-1 500 tons) and 
their speed ha>e however proved use 
{ul for lightning attach and ant> 
snbmanne and aircraft defence and 
as scouting defence for the heavy battle- 
fleet The first destroyers i\802)v.eie 
of 27S tons and earned 3 torpedo- 
tubes and I 1 pounder By 19U t 
40 had been built the sue having 
been Increased to e 1000 tons and the| 
speed to between 31 and 34 knots by 
the Use of turbines Heasner guns 
and more and larger torpedo tnbM up 
todof"! in calibre were carried in the 
World War partly for anti submarine 
work and speed was raised to 3G knots 
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Large numbers of destroyers were 
built I ngUnd lost 04 in the war 
and Germany 86 Building practi 
tally ceas d unbl IS 7 eTcept in 
Trance where a heavier armed cAss of 
16 0 tons was deiclopcd in IS | a 
larger scsscl is required as flotilla 
leader Marked increase in the sue 
speed and armament Of these leaders 
in I ranee and Italy has almost pro- 
duced a ne V type of vessel The 
Three Toi er Agreement of 1930 limited , 
lestroyer tonnage to IjO OOO for the 
British TtBpiie and the USA 
10.1 oOO lor Japan The actual 
troyer strength in Jan 1932 wr 
foU 5WS 


Detroit 

Built ButJJtng 
Britain 134 20 

USA ^j1 B 

Japan 1 10 8 

Trance f I — - 

Italy 60 — 

DetaiSe Jean Baptiste Edonard 
(1S48-1012} Trench painter of military 
subjects Ld Piis now m the 
Luxembonig is typical ot his work 
with Its huddled regiment snatching a 
little sleep on the bare ground theu 
nftes starked ready below a panorama 
of thesoldiers dreams of men sweeping 
to victory with flags flying seen dimly 
through the morning mist 
Determlmsm, the philosophic theory 
that ail actions arc automat rally 
determined bv heredity environment 
traioing and mechanical reaction 
Extreme determini ts mauitam that 
mao h-is practically no control over his 
ocUoos vvhiuh could be exactly fore 
seen were all the (actors known the 
moderates content themselves with 
relating act on to previous condition 
iDg Ibe doctrine borrows much of 
its force from the idea that all im 
pulses are merely adjuncts of an auto- 
matic evolution man being wholly 
i^ntrolled bv tlie chain of causal 
development It is directly opposed 
to free will or libertarian sm and is 
strano ly akin to the old fatalism and 
the comnion Eastern exaggeration of 
karmic destiny 

DetoDstorSf contrivances containing 
a very sensitive explosive used to fire 
a larger charge of a less sensitive and 
more manageable explosive The 
most commonly used substances m 
detonators arc mercury fulminate 
lead aside and tetranitroamlinc 
Sm alsa Exptosives Azides Fui. 
UIXATES 

Detzott> ono of the most important 
i w U as one of the oldest industrial 
cities in the USA It is situated in 
Michigan of which it as for many 
yean the capital on the Detroit U 
that connects Lake St Glairwith Lake 
Erie This short waterway is one of 
the busiest in the world as most of the 
traffic of the Great Lakes passes along 
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it The city is w ell laid out, possessing 
a number of parks and open spaces, 
and handsome public buildings includ- 
ing the City Hall, University, art 
museum, and a large number of 
churches A conspicuous feature of 
Detroit IS its huge commercial build- 
ings and factories 

The principal industries are the 
manufacture of motor-cars, most not- 
ably the Ford , aeroplanes , marine 
engines , lake-craft , gas engines , 
and all kinds of engineering Meat- 
packing IS important, as is also metal 
founding , and Detroit is a great ex- 
port centre of gram and timber Edu- 
cational facilities are plentiful, and 
there are science, art, technical, 
musical, and other schools in addition 
to elementary and secondary schools, 
the library is excellent Detroit vas 
founded a century earlier than Chicago, 
and for many years was little more 
than a small trading-station m an 
agricultural district, most of the in- 
habitants being French 

Until the coming of the motor-car 
Detroit did not achieve its greatest 
wealth or size Since the beginning 
of the 20th cent the pop has grown 
from c 300,000 to its present number 
(including the city's environs) of 
2,000,000 

Dettingen, Battle of (War of the 
Austrian Succession) (June 27, 1743) 
the British and Hanoverians, nominally 
under George II, with the Austrians, 
defeated the French under Marshal 
Noailles This Mas the last occasion 
on wluch a British monarch led his 
troops to battle 

Deucahon [do ka'uOn], m Greek 
mythology, son of Prometheus and 
King of 1 hessaly Like Noah, he and 
his Wife escaped a deluge by building 
a ship, Mliich ultimately grounded on 
Mount Parnassus They ivero told by 
an oracle that, in order to re -people the 
earth, they must throw behind tlicm 
tlie bones of their grandmother Tlliey 
accordingly cast behind them stones 
(the Earth was their grandmother) 
which turned into men and women 
Deucalion was the father of Hclltn, 


traditional ancestor of the Hellenes , 
(Greeks) Sec also Deluge , Greek li 
History - 

Dens ex Machina (" a god from me ■ 
machine ") On the ancient Greet 
stage the " machine " was an appliance 
consisting of a chine with a pulley 
attachment for raising or lowcnng, i 
placed at a comer of the Stage at the i 
top of the back wall Its object was to 
lower or raise characters such as gods > 
or heroes when their appearance or ' 
disappearance was required Th® 
phrase has become proverbial through ^ 
the use of the machmc to produce a 
god to untie the knots and straighten ! 
out all complications at the end of a 
play , and hence it is applied to the 
use of supernatural means to solve a 
deadlock in a dramatic plot 

Deuteronomy, the fifth book of the 
Old Testament It is an expansion oi 
the laws and precepts contained la 
Exodus, and provides a code for social > 
as well ns religious life Its narrative 
sections are relatively unimportant 
and always connected with the codes , 
it records the latter part of the life a* 
Jfoscs 

Deux-Sftvres, department of w 
France, between Vendde and Vienne , 
watered by the Sfivro of Niort, and by 
the SSvre of Nantes , there is a line O' 
hills from the centre towards the N W > 
terminating in Vendee Agriculture JS 
the mam industry', the S and S 
being the most fertile districts , wheat, 
oats, potatoes, and grapes arc prO" 
duced, and numbers of cattle and 
horses raised There are small indus- 
tries, including coal-mining, cotton- 
spinning, textiles, and tanning The 
principal towns arc Niort (capital), 
Parthenay, and Bressiilro Area. 
2,337 sq m , pop 310.000. 

De Valero, Eamon (6 1882), Irish 
politician, bom in New’ York (father 
Spanish, mother Irish), was educated 
m Ireland, and took up teaching As 
a commandant in the republican nsing 
of 1010 he was condemned to death, 
but reprieved, and was released under 
the amnesty of 1017 Re-impnsoncd 
m 1018, ho escaped from Emcoln Jaih 
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1910 and visited America where he 
raised s« million dollars for the Irish 
Republican Government He refused 
to accept the Treaty of 1021-“ and 
led the opposition in Dail Eireann to 
the Government of Michael Collins and 
afterwards of l^sgrave After ten 
years he defeated the Cosgrave Govern 
went in the 193“ election and became 
President of the Inih Tree Sute 
Executive Council and Minister for 
External Affairs He then abolished 
the oath of allegiance and refused 
to pay the land annuitita to 
Great Bntam leading to a tanff 
war between the two countries 
Presided over League of Nations 
Assembly 1933 

DeTelopment, m photography the 
changing of an invuible impres.ioft on 
the sensitive emulsion of a photogm 

£ hic plate or film to a vasible one As 
la emulsion is stUl sensitive to light 
the prccass of development must be 
unied on in darlcaess, or with the 
help oi some illumination normally a 
darx red light which is non actinic 
By making use of the desensitising 
pmess Istt PHOTooKAeiiic TBaxs) 
It is possible to do moat of the vvork m ' 
such a light as that of an ordinary 
candle but th amateur will osuallv 
prefer to avoid multiplying his solu 
tions and proceed in the old lasluoned 
w-a> Exposure to light has had the 
result of affecting the silver bromide 
m the sensitive emulsion in d grecs 
varying according to the amount of 
light reflected from different parts of 
the subject photographed The pur ■ 
XHMoofdevclopment from the chemical 
point of vnew la to re luce to metallic 
silver those parts of the sensitive salt 
which have so been affected Thus 
a neg 3 ii%-e ia obtained In which 
deep shadows of the onginal are re 
presented by nearly transparent geU 
tine while the high lights and half 
tones tppe-vr as deposu of metaOc 
silver varvnng in opacity according to 
the hnghtness of the subject To 
produce this negaUve a developer 
IS used Most de -elopers coo ist of 
four principal constituents (H the 
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essential dneloptr or agent for reduc 
tog Ue Silver salt to its metallic silver 
To this IS generally added sodium 
olphato to prevent too rapid oxida 
tioD inotherwords to ensure that the 
solution will keep ( 2 ) the accelera 
tor usually ammonia or carbonate of 
sodium or potas^um Thi absorbing 
the acids which arc formed as the 
de eloper gradually oxidises prevents 
them from retarding its action (3) 
the rest atner usually potassium bro* 
mide which moderates the general 
reducing action of the developer 
pr<^ r (4) fiat r to act as solvent for 
the other ingredients 

TAs Deiricpm fit Praeess Many 
devices hav e bMn put upon the market 
to simplifv the work of the amateur 
At lea t .0 dc elopers are available m 
solution or as powders or tabloids 
wtuch be has only to dissolve in water 
The roll film worker an buy tanks 
wbicli enable him to di penso with the 
dark room altogether The worker 
with plate and film pocks has at his 
disposal tanks v hicb have only to bo 
loaded in the dark room devoiupment 
being carried on outside it Thus 
the photographer works simply by 
time without observing the procei>s 
oi de rlopmcnt But every senous 
amateur should attempt the develop 
ment of some plates or films by the 
vifiblo development if only that he 
may l^m what actually happens 
duriQK the process First he prepares 
his s^utioQS according to a formula 
or the instructions which accompany 
e -eryfutmol ready prepared developer 
He seta outfour dishes on the dark 
room table the first for develop ng 
solution the second for water the 
thud for tho f ting bath ( 7 1 ) and a 
large one a^am for water When 
these iiav e been prepared be turns out 
the white light and swatches on the 
safe (red) one Then be opens his I vrk 
shda Bod taking out the exposed plate 
lays It sensitive tide uppermost in the 
first dish floods it with de eloper and 
racks tt gently In a short time 
certain changes take place on the plate 
If he holds tt near the red light be sees 



Development 
that tlic bright spots m the object 
photographed are ^•ginning to appear 
dark on the plate After 1^ or 2 
minutes, if he takes the plate from the 
dish and holds it up against the safe 
light, he should see that the subject is 
fairly visible He puts it bsck in the 
developing dish and continues de- 
velopment until it IS complete, judging 
the progress that has been made by 
taking it out everj' half niinutc or so 
and examining it It is difhcult to 
explain shortly how the amateur is to 
decide when Ins plate has been fully 
developed, because so much depends 
upon the exposure ho has given his 
plate, and on the nature of the " print- 
ing " paper on which the final picture 
(or positive) IS to be made Generally 
speaking, development should be con- 
tinued for a few moments after he has 
discovered, by examining the back of 
the plate, that the highest lights arc 
beginning to show through clearly and 
m a certain degree of detail The 
actual time taken depends upon 
several factors, which include tlie 
length of exposure, the temperature of 
the developer (the warmer it is, the 
more quickly will the image begin to 
appear), the particular developer 
used, and the kind of plate If the 
plate has been under-exposed, the 
imago will bo slow to appear, and de- 
tail in the whites (i e the shadows in 
the actual object) vvill bo indistinguish- 
able If it has been over-exposed, the 
image will flash up rapidly m all its 
parts, and soon become black all over 
To some extent under- and over- 
exposure can be allowed for and 
counteracted, but the successful 
photographer will take care that 
Ins exposures are correct to begin 
with In any case, when development 
IS complete, the plate is removed 
from the developer, rinsed for a 
moment, and then fixed 

Tank development is undoubtedly 
to be recommended for general 
amateur practice It involves the 
use of a greatly diluted and conse- 
quently slow-acting developer, used at 
a temperature of c 05° F It has the 
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advantage of making the best of s 
number of vanously exposed 
and It can be earned on in d.i)lig“h 
except for the loading of the plat^ I®. ^ 
films) into the tank Tlio length 
time necessary for tank dovelopwen* 
vanes according to the develop® 
used, but full instructions arc alwa>° 
giv'cn by the makers, and, if these m 
followed strictly, the amateur >5 
likely to secure’ satisfactory' results O) 
this method than by any other (ro 
formula; and dcscnptions of O’® 
usual developers see The Bnitse 
Journal Photographic Almanac ) 

Deventer, Dutch town in 
on the R I jssel, which flows N 
Zuider Zee , alargcagnculturalccntr < 
With notable carpet manufactures 

ancient churches include the 
Kcrk (I4th cent ), the Berg Kcrk (DW 
cent ), and the Roman CathohcBrocdw 
kcrk Pop 30,000 

Do Vere, Anhrey Thomas 
1902), Irish critic and poet, a 
of the Celtic revival movement “is 
works include Legends of St Patnte 
(1872), Legends of (he Saxon SSwr 
(1879), and St Peter’s Chains (IW 

Devil, the name given m Clinshan 
theology to the spint of evil, and als® 
to lesser evil spirits Tlie idea of a® 
evil spirit contmually opposmg the 
power of a good God is found mamly m 
Christianity, Judaism, and Zoroastrian 
ism, though there are traces of the 
doctrine m other religions ZoroM 
tnamsm is most consistently' dualist, 
with Ormurd the spirit of goodness 
opposed and hampered by Ahnniah 
the author of all evil In Judaism the 
idea was mainly developed after the 
Babylonian exile, possibly under Per- 
sian influence Christianity, which 
took over this teaching from the 
Hebrews, represents the devil as a 
fallen angel who is the cause of all 
the sin and evil in the world, but whose ^ 
pow er has been broken by the life and 
death of Christ Recent Christian 
theology tends to place little emphasis 
on the existence and functions of the 
Evnl One 

Dcvil-flsh, a term for various manno 


DctQi Island 
animals including several species of 
ray the angler fish and the octopus 
{??*’) 

De^s Island, part of the Irencb 

K nal settlement one of the lies do 
lut lying off the coast of French 
Guiana (S America) some 3S m from 
Cayenne 

Deyizes, town in \Mltshire 88 m 
from London an agricultural centre 
with an important cattle and gram 
market SmaUindastnesareengmeer 
ing brewing and silk manufactore 
The ruined castle dates from the I tb 
cent St Johns Church IS of architec 
tural intereat and there is an ancient 
market cross Pop 1** fiQO 
Derlln. Joseph (6 ISI ) Irish 
nationalist \\aa elected M P for 
Kilkenny N 100 and the 

appelialtoti a pocket Demosth nes 
ty his powerful advocacy of Home 
Itule Later became a member of the 
N Irelan 1 I'arlument 
Bssotntioo name applied to the 
schemes formulated by the Irish 
Ksform Association for the adsunistra 
tion of Ireland when that should 
detolve Into Imh hands The lio 
^ Ttevoluiion (10d7>8) was wa-*ed by 
Louis \IV oier certain Sptnish tern 
tonea in Flanders which he claitnel 
had devolved upon lus wife Mana 
Theresa 

DsToniaa System, so called from its 
occurrence in llevon whemtwas/rst 
describoil is the oldest of the tbxe 
Upper latanzoie lystcns aut occun 
betweeu the Silur an below and the 
Carboniferous (ff i ] ab> ve ftotn 
neither of which is it always cast]} 
separable In Devon the Devraun 
strata arc cb dy manne but m soni 
regions of Lntain they are iaml or 
freshwa er deposits known aa the OU 
Itrd Sandstone 

Th Uei’onian syst m is iR>(<ortant 
In Untaia at least btuo'ie it Mwlodea 
the eaiUnt known fossiUhmua rocks 
whuh w r« deposited under ccotl 
Dental conditioc* and also the tot 
f mil vertcl rates la the form of bh 
It a so exhibits the tot land fora 
The earth movements jus befotw tha 


Devonian System 
Devonian period bad formed a senes of 
fotir parallel ranges of mountains 
crossing W Britain in a >< E -S Vi 
direction The largest of these was 
the range of the N W Highlands 
possibly equal in height to the present 
Alps Theothers wereover thesitc of 
the present Central Highlands S Up- 
lands of Scotland andN Wales witha 
possible extension into the Lake Dis 
tnct 

Between these mountain ranees were 



valleys or batint of deposition in 
wh h were laid down probally by 
fast flowing itreams the typicall^ red 
an I sandv beds of the Ot 1 1 cd Sand 
stone These basins were Lake 
Oread e between the ^ W and Cen 
tral HighUndi “ L»k Caledonia, 
between the Central Highlands and b 
Uplands sol stretching into In-Und 
the S. Inih Ia>k anl th- Welsh 
Lake which lay to the b of the moun- 
tains otN Wale* 
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Devonian System or.o ^ j 

mnnrr ^ ^ ^ Devonisn System 

COl^ATlON TABLE Or BRITISH DEVONIAN STRATA 


Typical 


development m 
'ielsi 


Belgium 


^F'uncn 
Ilian 


Upper 


vrrasniaa 


Cornwall and 
S Devon 


GrTOt^blackil^Id) p,Uon Beds 
Red SIatc<; 


North Devon 


Torquaj-PIy 
mouth Lune 
Slone 


Middle 


TGivetian 


lEUcIian 


Ashpringto i 
Volcanic 
Senes 

Hopes Noie 
Limestone 
Staddon Grits 


Wales 


Baggy and 
Manhood 
Beds 
PirkwcJI 
Down 
Sandstone 
Morte Slites 
llfratombc 
Beds 


I Combe Martin 
' Beds 
Hangman 
Grits 


I-ower 


Coblenz- 

ian 


Tarlovian 
larlow Sand 
stone ol 
Shropshire 
Skrinklc Sand- 
stone of 
Pembroke 


*' Lake 
Caledonia ** 


Red sandstones 
and con- 
glomerates 


Mcadfoot Beds 


Gedin 
• Clan 


Dartmouth 
Sfates and 
Watergute 
Ba> B^s 


Ljnton Slates 


Foreland Gnts! 


important result 
of the earth nio\crnent, liowevcr, was 

\n E an‘] u" running fn 

an E and W direction from S Ireland 

across England, and into Belgium N 

of the 

^cat Devoman Continent of N 
Luropc, but to th.- S marine condi- 
tions provided in Devon and Corm>^l 
and exunded into N Eronce. Belgmm’ 
and <,ennany In N Dcion^ the 

beds, of Old Ked Sandstone i\m 
Unt the Wchh 
flowed the ndge to the S 


Djttonian Red 
Marls and 
Red and 
Grey Sind- 
Blonos uith 

Fossil fish 


Downtonhn 

3-stuanno 
and xnanne 
sandstone s 
and shilfs 


Coarse Sand- 
stones with 
inter- 
bedded 
la\as 


Jlarinc Con 
glomcrates 


OmdM *’ 


Jobno’Crcat’i 

Sandstone 


Caithness 

Flags 


Darren 
red ccff 
glomtniies 


liecls become of deepe 
__ in S Devon Marine am 

Deionian beds have btd 
borings under London 
pourings of submarine lavas tool 

inA Upper Devonian ptf 

mu in Dti on and Cornwall Both tin 
Dpical Devonian and the Old EeC 
y ndstono are divided into three 
Lower, Middle, and Upper In S 
.. I'upi- tile beds arc manne. and 
nnw*^ are prasent In the 

"aiuc region mo<^t of the strata arc 
continental, but part of the Upper 
^us are marine, and m Central and E 
cussii the marine element is Still mam 


DcTOnpcrt 


DCTonsbire 


pronounced 
idso found I 
Africa 

Lower and MiddJe Devonian bed»| 
occur m Bolivia and the Argentine 
and are connected bj tneana of their 
foasila With aimilar deposits m the ' 
'^hara and the Gold Oiast and S 
Africa and also with beds id K 
America where eaecpl forone d posit 
« the \TTy top of the sequence the 


Command and of the C O C the S \t 
military area and contains naval and 
military bamclcs and the Royal 
Naval Engineering College ‘fhe 
onginal docLjard was begun in 16S9 
^ 75 000 


bv t! 

by the English Channel E bv Dorset 
and Somerset and W by Lomvall 
The surface front b to N con its of a 
wide csasUl plain ruing rapidl) tu the 
great tabi land of Dartmoor This 
at pis steadily into the centnl pain 
whi 1 tiaversrt th cuunty from S I— 
to S U and the ground nsrs agtin 
towards the S to culminate in 
Lxmoor wh ch extendi almost to the 


b^S are marine The deposits found 
in S Alnea and S America bear traces 
of Arctic conditions Lower Old Red 
Sandstone beds outcrop in Nofwa> aiul 
Sjntrbergea "Sew ItrunsvicV and 
Nova Scotia and Upper Oil Red 
^ndstone also in New urunswi^ and 
in the Antarctic Continent Ihe' 
f asila used lor loning and correlating 
the marine IVvonian bMs are genj 
allies ancestors of the amm'xiitesffe) 

Be*iln Uwse cor^s and b«ch«opod$ 
are abuncUnt 

The ftsh are the most importaitt' 

OssOs of the Continental Oil l<( 

MSiUtofle and form the basis for th 
fotlMwu of the lowest Uds lie 
^ wnton^e la the lievonUa t\-stem 
some ge. 1 guti I owevet pirf r to 
con the Downtonian at the baw 
t whKh IS the famous Uillow IV i e 

SiSionan TheMiWi Odlltd. 
y™ tone ol Abenlem tnclrdes Ihel 

eatlwst w II Isea th Icrrland be ciR a 
echoed Isnl plants A fcvtpnot IhrsJUiad- The piine wi rivets are 
. ^ that ol an Araj hit ur ) tl e Tamai which I im* the 1 »>vtv 5 r> 

been Svovrred in the I rjvt tlldjwith Ownwall t w Tr sn I -irt T<w 



HMVelUoneo tSe baited ‘suies 
Iievnnaa system sonetit 


la «!«• iKvt 1 


tv VI 


J twls 


O I is tsuol 
l the Lmtnl <trte« 
1 Ih nxsatti) rros 
I Corawsll are 1A a 


int Untarps 
tlcivw ts IMtU 
aicv^uU* r tent In IV 
bst Weienntt rued althst ripe 
D*t«wrt, nwt t\ cf it» r-rve 
tr^s (IVw^jvrt htaewNtwi a»ll 
llpiv nt I s.Wh ticte l*U have, 
‘''c~»»t i''»nifrut‘\ a givst aavsl and I 
rviisrv sut>cti i » hatPmiTse i ' 
te-m» rf» e tV*>Wavsr> txwtsps 
a'W Iveirnttfutt V» t\ rwel tw* e-t 
Ih* IVwt AdfuriJ el the I7n>>r«tbl 


Agiu^taie i tb ch-rf pntsuit 
lliovhti even this is ml of i> tsVe 
d men* ns I re I> ow bj la ttw rx eot 
ollbervs.es I'srvfioiur loipir 
t*-t s {«l*I V f t llrf- pr aftk-si of 
viTstn atsl UrfT cvralvT* J sartp 
ate teATT'l Mcch ItJ t t gnmn 
nntshiy 0.1 i appr* »= Uhet tr jw 
inctswe grs r-wtHTT';'* aol gi vti 
VT*vts ■ves livtt C l» I've k*.l X 
;la- witry the trseens eatihi t U't*’ 
em* nr v «t ptl taets tepn -jv &*< 
ket 1 y-« e rtf* Tbe ti« ri«s its 
an lent sod c» rt*'' »*^ ^ “**• 
gshree abl * <ci kvtod the es.£ieu. 
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liowcvtr. yield comparatively httle in Scerttary for the Colonies, 
these tiaj s, and the cost of raising Dow, a deposit of nioisliirc frort tat 
the ores from a great depth makes atmosphere on cold ohjicts It 
many of them imcommtrcia! A large formed ,it night when the t’k> is tletn 
amount of i mploymtnt is provided hv and is due to the objects, rendered to ts 
the Naval St.ation and eiockyartls of b> radiation, chilling the air to a ) 
Plymouth te niptrnture below the dew-point f? * ) 

Devonshire is a famous holidaj On .a cloudy night, elcw is wreif 
resort, and its popular centres are formed, since the clouds reflect hitc- 
numcrous . among them Torepiaj, the heat of the e.arth It has bets 
Sidmouth, fcignmouth, Combe Martin, shown, however, that the moiShitc 
D.awlihli, and ^ Ilfracombe The whieti forms the dew is often dtri'cd 
county town is Kxetcr The largest from other sources besides the ' 
town IS Plymoutli sphere, « r water vapour ethaled of 

Devonshire was occupied very early plants is seen condensed on their les't* 
by primitive inhabitants, later by the in the morning, and watcrv.vpournsfflg , 

Komaris, and afteniards by the from th< ground condenses on the 
batons It bcc.ime part of the king- under-side of stones 
dom of \Vtsst.\ Area, 2610 so in, Dowar, Sir Jnmcs (1842-1H23), Scot 
pop (19,11) 712.800 tish chemist and physicist, _ 

Devonshire, Earls and Dukes ot. demonstrator at Edinburgh, lecturer 
Tlio earldom was first held (1003) by in the Dick Veterinary CollcfiC/ 
CiiAULES Blount, Loro Mountjov Jacksonian Professor at Oimbridgc 
(1501-1600), on whoso death it became (1875), Pullcnan Professor at uic 
extinct WiiLTAVt, Baron Cavlsdish Uoyal Institution (1877). and hoW'/ 
was created Earl of Devonshire in of the Kumford (1801), llodgkinS ' 
1018 for his scrv-iccs m Ireland, and (W.-ishington), and rrciich Academy 
the title has since been held by the of Sciences (Lavoisier) medals W' 
family His gre.at-grandson, William invented cordile (with Abel), m® 
(1040-1707), w,is created 1st Duke of vacuum flask, apjiaratus for hflucb' 
Devonsliirc, 1094, for Ins services to mg and solidifying oxygen and 
William III Spencer Compton, 8th hydrogen, and antidotes to poison- . 
Duke (1833-1908), entered Parliament gas (cooled charcoal) He w.ns the 
as Marquis of Hartington. 1857, he pioneer of woric in low temperatures, 
was First Lord of the Admiralty, and was knighted for Ins services m 
War Secretary, Postmaster-General, 1901 

1803-74, and Secretary for Iieland Downr Flask, the name given (after 
under Gladstone, becoming leader of the inventor. Sir James Dewar) to the , 
the Liberal Opposition on Gladstone’s heat-insulated containers more com- . 
retirement He declined the premier- monly known as vacuum flasks 
ship in favour of Gladstone, 1880, and Dewberry, related to the raspberry 
served as Secretary for India and for and blackberry a not uncommon pla»‘ 
War An opponent of Home Kule, of thickets and borders of fields Th® , 
he left Gladstones part}-, 1880« and stem is prostrate, and nearly ronnu* 
became Lord President of the Council prickly below, bnstly above Leaves < 
under Salisbury’s Conserv.ativc of 3-5 leaflets Flic fruit consists of a j 
Government, 1891 Kestgned, 1901, few large drupes covered with greyish ^ 
being opposed to Chamberlain's tariff bloom .and half enclosed in the calyx ' • 

reform proposals His nephew. Do Wet, Christian (1854-1922) Boer 

Victor Christian, 9Ui Duke (5 1808), general and politician Served m ; 
became M P , 1891, was Secretary to both Boer Wars, and won fame for his , 
the Treasury, 1903-5, Civil Lord of success in guerrilla w.arfare Became 
the Admiralty, 1915-10, Governor- Minister of Agriculture in the Orange 
General of Canada, 1910-21, and Free State (1908), and supported 


Deve; 3, 

Hertiog (jp) la the fonnation ol his 
Nationalist party I91:2>13 On the. 
outbreak of the World War De Wet I 
Kbelled against the Government and 
WM captured by General Botha at 
Watetberg charged with high treason 
and sentenced to 6 years imprison 
meat bat released Dec 1916 
Dewey George {1837-1017) Amen 
«n admiral fought under Fairagut In 
Civil War 1863-6 in coaimand of 
Asiatic Squadron in Spanish Amencan 
1 ®°Saged the Spanish fleet wi , 
1898 at Manila which he destroyed' 
without loss on his aide Promoted 
Admiral of the Navy 1890 He was 
^idTOt of the General Board of the 
Navy from 1900 | 

Dewey John (6 1859) Amencan 
miosopher university professor and 
educatiMal psychologist HlsworfcoOi 
tne nature and value of Intelligence! 



Dewsbnry 
and his theory of the influence of 
practical work in schools had con 
siderable effect on Amencan educa 
tion In 1904 he became Professor of 
Philosophy at Columbia University 
llis works include Psychology (1886) 
Mf Pedagogic Creed (1897) The Child 
and ike Curriculum (10u6) The Influ 
ence of Darwin on Philo ophv (1910) 
Democracy and Education (1916) and 
The Quest for Cerlainlv (10 J) 

De Witt, Jan (16 5-167’) Dutch 
republican statesman proclaimed a 
republ c soon after the death of 
William II of Orange in I60O and 
made peace with England 1654 
War was resumed in 1665 but De 
Witt by the Tnple Alliance with 
Sueden and England 1668 checked 
t4>uis XIV s designs on the Nether 
lands ^Vhen L6uis invaded the 
provinces ]r72 the people placed 
the young Prince William m com 
maod De Witt resigned and was 
soon alter seized by an infuriated 
mob and tom to p ecet 
Dew point, the temperature at 
which the relative humidity of a given 
sample of air is 100 per cent that is 
to say the au is hr Idtng in suspension 
the maximum possibleamountofvrster 
vapour The dew point is measured 
by cooling a surface and noting the 
temperature at which it bewmes 
coated w tk moisture from this the 
relative humidity can be calculated 
e y if the temperature of the bit is 
20 C and it has to be cooled to 11 C 
before dew deposits then the a r at 
tre IS holding in suspension an 
amount of water vapou equal to the 
maximum which it will bold at II C 
JBy ref rrmg to tvbles it is pos ble to 
calculate this quantit> and thus the 
relative humidity of the air nmler the 
given conditions 

Dewibnry mannfactunng town of 
\\ tlnlmg korks on K Caider a few 
imles W of Walrefleld Products in 
elude blankets carpets heavy wool 
lens and glass Iron found ag and 
engineering are earned on 
are coal m nea in the distrteT^ Ik 
(1931) 64 903 ^ 
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Dextrin 

Dextrin, a sticky mixture of water- 
soluble products, an intermediate 
stage in the hydrolysis of starch into 
sugars It IS manufactured in large i 
quantities by heating starch with dilute I 
mlTic acid to a temperature slightly 
above that of boihng water It con 
also bo obtained by heating dry starch 
to c 200® C Dextrin is a yellowish 
powder which is used principally as an 
adhesive under the name of " British 
gum ” , it IS also employed as a size, 
and in the manufacture of various 
foodstuffs 

Dextro-rotatory, term applied to 
optically active substances which have 
the power of rotating the plane of 
polarised light to the right The 
amount of rotation is expressed m 
degrees of angle and is constant 
for certain specified conditions of 
temperature and concentration The 
opticd activity of a compound is 
usually due to the presence in it of an 
asymmetric carbon atom See also 
Stpuxo-Cihimi&try, 

Dextrose, an alternative name for 
glucose (qv) 

DUkrwSr, district and town in the 
S of Bombay presidency Products 
include cotton, millet, and timber 
Area of distnct 4000 sq m , pop , 
district 1,040,000, town 35,000 

Dhole, sometimes called red dog 
or Asiatic wild dog, is a genus of 
the dog family, distinguished by its 
skull and teeth from typical dogs and 
wolves 

Is represented by two species, one 
found m Siberia, another and better 
known in India and Partlicr India 
1 he Indian dhole is about the size of a 
bull terrier, bunts in packs, feeding 
mainly on deer and antelopes, but has 
been knoivn to pull down tame buffa- 
loes It has a reputation for great 
courage, and is alleged to dnve bears, 
lcop.irds, and even tigers from their 
kills 

Dbulecp Singh (1837-1893), Mahara- 
jah of Lahore Led his Sikh forces in 
scvcril attacks on the British, but was 
muted at Oujerat, and deposed, 1840 
Ifo then adopted Qiristi inity, and 


Diabolo 

came to England In 
certain payments from the 
Government for the 
diamond and on other 
being refused, sailed for 1”“' 
was detained at Aden, wh 
renounced Christianity, 


XCIiUUiiUVU 

returned to Europe, d^hg 


Diahelli, Antomo 

poser, bom near Salzburg , .juJe ' 
under Haydn HiS ' 

Landmessen, and an 
in der Klcmrne One of hiS ' 
forms the theme of Beethoic 
Dutbclh Vanaitons. 

Diabetes Diabetes mcUitus 
disease which results from ^ 
banco of the hormone called ins«‘‘ > 
winch is secreted by the pancre 
controls the storage of sugar ..jj,, 
■I rnnseoncotlV itS USO oX , 
w'cakness , ann 

the first 

observed Tiicse arc followed ‘ 
of weight which leads, failing ^ , 

pvtremo emacK' 


(tail 

md 

felt 

tb 

Enj 

ui 

ter 

M 

15* 


IS a 


musclcs Progressive 
fatigue are often 


(msuhnj treatment, to jjut, 


tion The appetite remains goom . ^ 
despite large meals, the loss of 8 _ 
continues The unne 
ccssivc m amount, and in it 
IS lost This gives nsc to 
to relieve which large 
water are drunk The nervous W 
IS very prone to bo affected, 
presence of disease is often 


pressure becomes high 

skin conditions del clop, ^ 

cezeraa or bods Diabetics are j 


IS 

* 

a 

tc 

P: 

t 

c 

t 

t 


from the peripheral neuntis to^ 


it gives rise Tn extreme caws a s 
of coma may be produced, 
care has to ho taken to distmguisii ^ . 
from the coma which may bo jj[ 

by administration of an 
insulin during treatment The ap b, 
often become thickened and the bi 

and vanoss 
such as 


susceptible to tuberculosis of tim 1 
and this condition is often the ,,, 
cause of death Sie also EMioer* 
SvsTEM , Coma 

Diabolo [pmn, orAii'uosAJ, 
Devil-ov-iwo-sticks, a game 
of Chinese origin m which an 
shaped like two concs joined at 


DuchOcT 
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itnU is spun by mrans ol a atnog 
reieh«l between two sticks tbn» 
iio«-n m tbe air a&tl caught again on 
le siting 

A form of iLabolo sras placed in 
Qgluid in the ISth cent and was 
rty popBUr in France In 1 8 1 With 

rrtsin inproN mrnta ite game en 
i>rd another rnn of popolanty in 
90d-7 ^ 

IhaglulST Sergei ParloTleli {»8 •* 
Rua laa impresario and pro- 
ucer of ballet Ilia earber interests 
I artistic nutters were directed oiore 
3 painting and music than to the 
roduetjon of ballet snth wh cb his 
ame Uter became inseparably asso- 
uted The taste and intelligen- e 
rhicb he showeil in producing the 
peraa and babeU of his first I'ans 
eaaon before the World War «»en 
lit bnlliant Russian tingers and 
lascer* first astonlabM Europe 
rere rec^ntsed as important factors 
Q the success of his Uter Continental 
dd Londea te-wons For bis pri 
^ar and innuducely post War baUct. 
3uebdev showed a flair fur seteciing 
.he best of modem dancers musKun 
ind artists In Uter years bi 
lOdgraent seemed to be affeeted by 
lesun for sensational sm and mod re 
ista at all costs which sometimes ied 
aim along strange paths where many 
3 f hU former admirers could not fol 
low but bis position at the tune of his 
death srasstill unique and his successor 
^ yet to appear Alter five years 
howc er the Diaghilev Ideals and 
traditions found anthentu. interpreters 
in the Russian Ballet Company con 
taming scicral of hes old adherenU 
which visited X>sndoa in J 933 Stt 
<Usa BAtXET 

Dial (1) Face of a innd al clock 
or watch on which the hours are 
marVed the time being indicated In 
the shadow of the styl or gnomon 
tlie case of a sund al and by hands • 
moving figures in the case of a clock > 
watch 


DuiQtOnd 

mret of weight crmiumptKin etc 
Sundials were made by the Kgyp- 
tiansas early as IiA> n c TleTower 
of the Winds (1st cent sc) in Athens 
has a dial on etch of its right sides 
Early duils measured so-called tern 
porary hours ( amng with the length 
of the lay} the Arabians in the 13th 
cent intr^uced ecjutl or equinoctial 
hours The invention ol tli clock m 
the Uth cent liJ not supersede 
dialling till the gen ral use 01 clocks 
and watches m the IBth Compass 
dials appeirrd n the 13th century 
Dial (liaJIyi barbitunc acid) a 
colourless crystalline organic compound 
with a m tting point of I't C used 
I medicine as a soporific 
Dialsck a charactrnsn mann r of 
speech confined to a particular locality 
and difirnag to a greater or less 
cat nt imm the standard speech of a 
country Thed stihction bctwecariia 
lect and language la one of expediency 
raiber than science for in a sense it is 
to say that Trench for esample 
diaJrct of Latin which in its 
was a dalect of the parent 
speech of al) Indo-European languages 
Many dialects tg some varetci of 
piovin lal English are actually closer 
«l an the standard speech to the onginal 
form of the language Others such as 
Cockney (? o ) represent a degradation 
of the language 

Dialogue a form of 1 tcrature con 
sistiQg of a coDvcrsAtion between two 
r mo e characters and so hav ng con 
d Table affinities with the drama 
from a form of which it probably 
gloated Us use in literature is 
associated with Plato aod Lucian 
(g? 4 ) among the Greeks bontenelle 
and Tiinelon (ffc) m France and 
\\ S Landor {qtr) and Matthew 
Pnor n English Span sh Italian 
and German lit ratore i— 
esamples 


(") Any flat plate rcserobl ng 
clock face aod indicating by mes 
of pointers or figures tbc measure 


! also rich 


Diabsis Stt Colloid Chemistsy 
Di&magBetism, s » Macvehsu 
Diamoad, the crystalline form of 
pure carbon (ju ) Usually found in 
octahedral crystals more rarcly^ll 


cubes or other forms Though ’tV^o- 
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ally colourless, it is frequently tinged 
rvitli yellow, brorvn, blue, or other 
colours, and is often opaque, though 
having a cloudy surface It is tlie 
hardest of all minerals, and very 
bnlhanl wficn cut and polished It 
IS probably the most popular gem 
stone, tliough not the rarest 

Diamonds occur m the alluvial 
deposits of past or present rivers, 
m uhich ease they have often been 
transported for considerable dis- 
tances , or arc mined directly from 
the strata in which they were first 
deposited 

Tliey have been artificially produced 
from a solution of carbon m molten 
iron under conditions of high tempera- 
ture and pressure, and have been found 
in meteorites composed of iron or stone 
Hence it has been suggested that they 
may have their origin in solutions of 
carbon in iron at great depths in the 
earth’s crust Their occurrence m 
meteoric stones, boivevor, coupled 
witli their discovery in association with 
other minerals in certain boulders in 
S Africa, indicates that they may 
crjstalliso either from solution in iron 
or from a magma probably made up of 
basic silicates 

For the last 60 years South 
Afnca has been pre-eminent .as a 
source of supply Here the gems w’erc 
at first obtained from the river gravels 
on the banks of the Orange and Vaal 
Rs , but were later discovered in sev- 
eral patches of " blue ground ” near 
Kimberley, where mine shafts were 
sunk These .attained a depth of c 
400 ft . a greater depth being found 
impracticable owang to falls of rock 
The workings now consist of under- 
ground tunnels running moic or less 
lionzontally through the deposits | 
The workings on the banks of the Vaal ! 
K still yield a few diamonds 
In addition to its value as a gem 
stone, diamond, by reason of its great 
hardness, is of use coraintrcially as a 
cutter and driller of rocks and stones, 
or for engraving Powdered forms, 
known as bort and carbonado [q v ), ,irc 
clneflj cmplojcd See also Ahrasivcs , 


Carbon ; Carbon, TKCHSicd- F 
or , Gem „ , „ a- > 

Diana, m Roman mytholo^. , 
goddess of the moon, of 
of chastity ; called by the ^ , 

Artemis, Cynthia. Delia, and 
She was the sister of Apol o, 
of Jupiter and Latona, and 
to eternal celibacy. She ivas tno P 
tector of women in cbdd-birth, , 
Tnvta, statues of Diana, ..(ti 

at cross-roads She is ’^1’^ 
With bow and arrows, a strongi 
striding figure in a short ‘hinic 
'■ Diana of tlio Ephesians 
in the New Testament was a “ 
goddess belonging to Asiatic c 
Dianthus (^roii dIan 
of the pink family 
distinguished by the presence o 
outside the caljo,, by the gtoup s 
the sepals into a tube, and 
characters The pink and caiR 
belong to tins genus 
Diaper (heraldry), an ancifflt^ 
of relieving the plain 
heraldic fields and charges by pi 
patterns, generally a darker sn 
the same colour -riihM 

Diaphragm, a muscular 
between the tliorax and nba , 


, 

found throughout the mammal ■ 
is convex towards tlie 
pierced by tliree openings, t , 
which tlie gullet, blood-a css^ . 
nerves pass to tlie abdomen -RJ 
tmeting, tlie diaphragm 
tlioracic cavity and so assists ,j 
tion (sec RrsriRATORt* 
tins IS its chief function W 
it IS sot very obliquely m tiic 
and the lungs tlierefore 
way dow-n the back of the ai 
probably for hydrostatic 
birds, crocodiles, tortoises, •a’'“ ' 
and a few amphibians, an inconp 
diaphragm is developed of 

Diarbekr [uivarbcmk]- js 

Asiatic Turkey, on the Tigris 
populous, but dirty and ’n’lan • 
fhere are \aluablc copper .^ 5 , 

by, and exports include copper, . ^ 

and filigree work I’oriions o . 

ancient wall are sUlI standing, 


Dimhaa »0 

there are a number of interesting fonad in roost seas and on tbeir 
mosques. Until this century Diarbekr death their skeletons sink to the bottom 
s\aa a fiounshmg trade centre and is and form deposits of sediment known 
stall oi considerable Importance It as diatomaceous oote which in time 
has fallen to the Romans Persians hatd ns into diatomaceous earth 
Arabs and Turks Pop 30 "00 Typical diatomaceous earth is \ery 

Dianhaa, *«« Bowkls light and porous and absorbs water 

Diary a record of daily events a like a sponge It is fairly widely di» 
journal more frequently a daily tnbuted and is found especially m the 
account of personal experiences and United States where the \irgini30 
observations The term is also applied depemt is probably the largest known 
to a book in which such entries are attaimog a tluckn ss of 40 ft in places 
recorded Amongst early diaries now It also occurs m hew Jersey 
famous arc Jtruntal d un bourgtms <U hevada Cal forma and other States 
Pans (1400-49) \Miitelocks tfriflor and in Europe is found in Bohem a 
«ah of Iks £n Usk Affatrs (l60.r--75) here every cubic inch contains 14 
Evelyn a Diary covering a period ol million diatom skeletons on the 
some 0 years down to 1700 Saint average and in the ujper cretaceous 
Simons AfjniotMr(i691-I7 3) Pepys rocks of the Pans basin aswellasin 
Diary (1060-9) Madame dArblays Skye Aberdeen Lewis and Mull m 
Diary covering the Utter port of the this country The cretaceous deposit 
18th cent Boswell s Journal of o is the earliest ol note though diatoms 
TeurfoUe He&ridrr (1783) Sir Walter have been found in the Upper Lisa 
Scotts Journal wh eh appeared m ofCermany Tbemajontyofdeposits 
1800 and the GrmU Sfrmoirs ate Tertiary in age 
(Charles Greville 1704-18tiS) As Tripoli Earth diatomaceous 

Ihutase {amylast) is an enzyme earth is used for polishing purposes 
which has the power of btcakiog down and as a tooth powder It aUo serves 
starch with the formation ol sugsrs as a non-conducting lining lor boilers 
It IS a white powder which IS obtained and refngerators and has been used i& 
by the gentunatlOB of grain in the making dynamite It is often known 
makmgoimalt andcanalso belormed as Kicselguhr 
by growing the mould Aspergillus Diaz. Armando (1861-19 8) Italian 
oryiae on vice Diastase also occurs marshal Served, m the Italo-Turkish 
in the saliva and m the accretions of War was appomted Major-General 
the pancreas where it plays an ini 1014 and Director of Military Opera 
fortant physiological role in assistiog tious on Italys entry into theMorld 
digestion It is further employed in ttar Succe^ed Codoma as Chief of 
the manufacture of foods and in the the General Staff 1917 and defeated 
d'-Bizmg of textiles Set also Amy the Austrians at Vittorio \enctO 
LASE Feruestatiov Beer Oct-Nov 1918 lie then became 

Diatomacen (bot ) a iaig class ot Inspector Central was treated Doca 
umcellular algc occurring in fresh and della V ttorin and Minister of \Sar by 
salt water and on damp soil Theccils the Fascist Government 10 . Re- 
aro of diverse forms their walls signed andwasappointedMarsha! 19 4 
silicified and formed of two over Dus ds Novaes, Bartbolomen (r 
lapping valves like a box and lid. 1440-1500) discoverer of the Cap* of 
The cell has asmgle complex nucleus Good Hope m 1488 He sided round" 
brownish yellow chromatophores and the coast of Afnca as far as Mossel 
olien contains much oil Bay and sighted over 1000 m ol 

Diatomaceous Earth, a soft light coastlme He later accompanied the 
coloured deposit composed of the first expedition to Brazil 
siliceous skeletons of diatoms These Pias, Porfino (1830-191S) Mexican 
are minute lowly organised plants statesman Joining Juarez in the 
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revolt against the dictator, Santa j 
Anna (1854), Dia? had Mc'^ico under I 
Ills control by 1862, when the French 
invaded the country to uphold the 
claims of the Emperor Maximilian 

Diaz was 

largely re- 
sponsible for 
their defeat, 
and Jmarez 
became Pre- 
sident of the 
Republic 
Lerdo, who 
succeeded 
Juarez in 
1871, was 
overthrown 
by Diaz in 
1870 Diaz 
now ruled 
almost con- 
tinuously till 
1011, when 
revolution 
drove him 

from Mexico Ho earned out many 
financial and political reforms during 
his 30 years of oflice 

Diozo Compounds, a group of 
orgamc compounds characterised by 
the presence of the group — N 2 — 
They arc prepared by moans of the 
diazo reaction, which consists in 
treating a primary aromatic amine 
with nitrous acid The nitrous acid 
is always prepared tii st/u by the 
action of a dilute mineral acid on 
sodium nitrite The diazo-reaction 
should be earned out at a low tem- 
perature, not as a rule exceeding B° C 
A typical instance of diazotisation 
is the following 



Porfirio Dlu 


JMciesa 

remembered for Jus sea song/ 
Bowhiig Besides his rnany so''?' ' . 
wrote novels, a Hisloiy oj the ■> . ' 
and about 70 musical dramas , 
Dice (sing die), cubes, ususll) 
bone or ivory, marked oa eat'* 
with from 1 to G dots, m sucli ^ 
that the total number of dots o 
two opposite sides is ahvav^ 7 
are used for gambling, and to 
moves of the pieces in ®och g»ni 
backgammon {gv). Dice, "'oJVh.j 
probably derived from jk 

arc of immense antiquity 
thrown or rolled from a dice-w 
the hand A form of sp'o"'”® m/j 
called a teetotum, used in *0*”^ 
of chance, also came from the . 

Dicentra (Bleeding 
man's Breeches), a hardy 
garden plant belonging to the 
Fumanacetc, first introduced i 
from America, Siberia, and 
The roots are tuberous or 
pale-green divided leaves m 

the root and are 8-12 in. hign > 
clustered 
flowers arc 
pink or rosc- 
o o 1 o ured 
with darker 
shading 

Dickens, 

Charles 
John EuSam 
(1812-1870), 

English 
novelist, was 
born at Port- 
sea Ills first 
1 1 1 t c r a r y 
( efforts were 
sketches, signed 





Clmrlcs DickcBS 

Boz,” 


by 


CcH, 

Aniline 
hydrochloride 

h; 


-5 


CoHs 

N.CI + HNOa dmzomum^/N C1+ 
chloride 


Salts of this type are manufactured 
in large quantities for the production 
of dyestuffs 

Dibdm, Charles (1745-1814), English 
dramatist, song writer, and musician. 


accompanied Cruiksliank’s ' J 
m 2 he Old Monthly Magastne 
In 1837. ho began to dcs«i^ 
adventures of the Piclcwick 'jijc 
tending these merely as a frame i 


Dickens 

lumorous dra«logi of Seytroor bnt 
icy quickly became extietnrfy pojta 
ar The urst nov*el that alrenl at 
Mial reform. Ohvfr Twisl fedlowed 
n 1838 llis next novel httMiu 
htckleby (1839) combmed the 
humoon of the Pd^ri 

the melodrama of Ofitcr rant and 
let the style he follow^ jo success 
fully m many stones He then cle 
iifnicd aseries of storm to be published 



I^clinu Dlitbplae* l^nm 

under the general title of HasUr 
Humphreys Cl<Kh and told by 
members of a family party that in 
eluded Mr Ficlrwick and the \%ellm 
Tlie first of these was Honto^ Rudgt 
(1840) the second TAd O/d C» Muifv 
5Ai>/> (1341) In this latter the melo 
drama and humour were not so clever 
ly welded as formerly The Chrtsi 
mas Carol appeared m 1843 

Following his first visit to America 
Ifortin CAiurlmif (1844) appeared 
This possibly because of Its extremely 
* III— 1. 


DieksM 

cofflpticatFd structure was a failure 
lor a year Dickens lived la ItoJ) 
«nntuigCAns(mai ilooAi on his return 
he was (or 3 weeks editor of the Dstly 
Niai Dombey and So» (184(1^) was 
followed in 1840 by his masterpiece 
David Copperfield which is in a sense 
an autobiograpb> and so has less 
cancature and portrays more g nuinc 
life than any other of tus books 
UUak Haute (18o3) Hard Times 
(1884) LUtU DorrK (1857) The Tale 
oj Tat) Cites (1859) and Great 
LaptdaJtons (1801) followed in quick 
succession appearing senally m 
Household fl'ords and III Ihe Year 
Round tmth of which Dickens edited 
One more complete novel Our Huiuai 
Friend (18S4-S) and tie unflnisl etl 
story of hdwin Dread make up the 
tale of his works He died very sud 
denly his health had been under 
min^ bv the many tasks he imposed 
upon bitnscll for lo adlKion to hia 
writing and editing he bad been cn 
gaged m lecturing anl giving readings 
from bis works all over the country 
SrrofsoNovtL Tus E'toi.isk 

DiddsiDQ Ooldswortby Lowes (1803- 
193 ) 1 nglisb scliolar author and 
phibiiopher was a Fellow of Kings 
College Cambndge and lecturer both 
there and at the London School of 
bcooorDics lie was well known as 
mterpretcr and upholder of the Greek 
view of life which is the subject of 
manyof hisbooks His v\orks include 
TA* Creek hiew of Life A Hcdem 
Svmftosium The \ja ic Flule The 
DetelopmenI of Parlia neut i» the Hint 
teentk Ctntu y Religion and Immor 
lalily 

Dicksee, Sir Francis Bernard (1853- 
I9'8) English painter Mi A 1881 
RA 1891 FRA 19 4 (when also he 
was knighted) KCVO 19 7 
Dicksee S paintings arc romantic m 
subject and technic^y competent 
in execution His work was com 
pletely unaffected by the developments 
m painting brought about through the 
French impress on sts and their sue 
cessois of the modem school His 
Harmony (1877) and The Two Croums 


3«1 
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{1000) were l>ought for the nation and | the War rendered their 
hang in tlic Tale Gallcrv', Ijondon 


Dicotyledons, one of the two groups 
of flowering plants, primarily distin- 
guished from the Monocotyledons by 
the two cotyledons or si id leaves 
formed at the end of the growing 
embryo, and by tlic depression lietween 
•which the growing point of the shoot 
originates Monocots Icdons base a 
single large terminal cotyledon, and 
the growing point is lateral Dicotyde- 
dons are fiirthir distinguished by the 
broad single or compound leaf w-ith 
longer or shorter stall:, the pur of 
stipules or leaflets at tlie base of the 
leaf-stalk, the absence of a leaf sheath 
(except in Umbcllifcnc) and the net 
veining of the leaves The margin of 
the leaf is variously developed, and the 
stems undergo secondary thickening 
The flowers are typically composed of 
five whorls, with five members in each 
sepals, petals, stamens (2 whorls), 
carpels , but there arc numerous 
exceptions to this The Dicotyledons 
include the Ranunculacca:, Crucifcra; 
Papaveracea:, Rosace.e, Caryophyl- 
lace.ai, Lcguminosa;, and many other 
families 

Dictatorship signifies usually personal 
and absolute rule, outside tlic provi- 
sions of a Constitution In ancient 
Romo such rule was often temporarily 
instituted when some crisis demanded 
rapid action and military control 
The modern grow th of dictatorship as a 
political force, however, is essentially 
post-War Now, as of old, dictatorial 
power in defiance of the constitution is 
often obtained by the support of the 
Army 

The immediate post-War months 
and years were marked m Europe by 
a tremendous growth of Socialist, and 
m some quarters of Communist doc 
trine Hereditary royal houses were 
overthrown, ancient landed aristocracy 
dispossessed, new constitutions drawn 
up 

The new administrations had usually 
no previous experience of government, 
and naturally made initial mistakes 
Moreover, the economic dislocation of 


U , 

difliciilt. Deeds did not f 
their idenlnt promise^, a , 

ary poIiUcai movement j 

which came not by the 
previous monarchies, but in m 
of individual dictatorships. 


, illUJ 4 . 

nic most notable 


has served as model I > 

IS Uiat of Italy. After the j , 
1010 the Italians, d!sappomt« w i 


having received Dalmatia, 


•• 1 ; 

, and 


oTa wWiriabcral Govcrnnicnb tn^, i 
tnufinls ffocialism Strikes, ri , 


towards Socialism Strikes, 


Communism, high pnees. 




sliortagc led r.apidly ^ 


biioriiigu icu -- 

Nationalistandiascist(? fdiue 


(.gifs'. 


chiefly among ex soldiers, 'oon giif. 


•,ea 




ground, and in 
Benito Mnssolmi, ,‘„„T!nist 

organised a Fascist " march o ^ 
The King refused to 
declaration of martial lavv, , oovs 
Mussolini, by telephone, to go ,,^<>03 
as Prime Minister brom that , 

Fa-scism bcc.imo, not only yj 

political force, but a State P“ ® 
m which all citizens tvere 
to participate Assuming ° a 

Mussolini embarkcQ 

reorganisation 


on 

“Socialif- 


pow or, 

complete reorganisation hi. 

Liberalism, and all other 1"“^ , la 
system were forcibly 

dustrv' If, iri? were ircep 

heavy 

courage .1 ^ 

Italian dictatorship did not 


es 


but 


Constitution, as did irt 


manipulated it to secure unan^^^^^ 
all the parliamentary t»dies, wn 
only' elected by and from ^ A(,ned 
Fascists Its power has re® 
absolute ever since 
In Russia, after 


3 


the 




in -nmol 

Rov'olution of Oct 1017, 


roflapseorg^^ernmmTtaiaudc^^^^^^ 
administrations, war on tnc 
foreign intervening ormic 
interior, and acute famine y jjj,, 
demanded strong central 3 tt 
Bolshevik (g v ) party, dicta- 

and Trotsky, began to porker® 

tonal control in the name of 
by ruthless and absolute 


Dxclatonhip S6S DlcUUifiiilp 

In Hungary the bnef and abortive by historic tradition and by fear of its 
Communist regime of IWla Kun m Communist neighbour the new State 
91& nas immediately foliemed by a was driven to a Conservative con 
ooservativc eov^ organised by the oM (titutum in which considerable powers 
eudal landowners who had from time went to a Senate composed of the old 
mmemonal ruled their own estates land-owning nobles by whom inedim 
ihsolutely and the conotry indirectly val loland was governed B> 19^6 
[here was a short \\hite Terror ai^ the Parliament had proved itself inefB 
Vdmtral llorthy restored the lungdom tient and unable to deal with the diffi 
hough w ithout a king himself retain cott problem of the minonties Mar 
:ng absolute power as Regent shal ihlsudski a hero of the resistance 

In Turkey the ^Var brought a tre to Ru sia being dismissed from the 
mendous rise of \\ estem ideas among Mar Office marched on Warsaw 
Ihe younger generation who levolled appointed a nominal President and 
against the traditional religious con assumed the post of Prime Minister 
servatism of the caliphate In addi allying himself with the old land 
tion a national consciousness threw owning aristocracy to which he him 
into shadow the old international unity self belonged 

of Islam In 1910 Kemal Pasha a In post War \ugoslavia power was 
successful Army officer was sent to E rapidly centralised in Belgrade the 
Anatolia with wide military powers betbian ca} ital and tbu as bitterly 
He used them to form a select band ol resented by the ne v provinces especi 
modenisiBg reformers and lo 1910 ally Croatia whuJi was not only more 
declared at Angora a new policy Western m outlook but bad a long 
of liberation both from foreign and proud history oi its owm Bitter 
Influence and from cramping tradition ness between the two provinces grew 
The caliphate was abolished and a steadily and culimnitM in the shoot 
democratic republic with a single ingot the Croat leader in Parliament in 
chamber instituted Kemal Pa»ha 19 0 Thereafter the Croat deputies 

becoming President In a country refused to attend Conditions b^tne 
used to autocratic government and in so entical that King AJetand r fear 
the face of stem opposition on the part ing the break up of the kingdom and 
of the older generation he wielded weakness in the laceof foreign hostility 
untrammelled power dissolved Parliament in 18'9 and m 

In bpain a growing restlessness at stituted a dictatorship Although 
the incompetence which culminated in nominally super provincial his direct 
thed sastiousRif campaign m Morocco rule increased centralisation favoured 
led to the complete discrediting of a the Serbians and relied upon their 
corrupt Rkrliament In the year 19 3 support 

General Pnmo de Rivera offered lo During 193. and 1933 id Germany 
form a government IS (ace of the grow the National Socialist or Nari Party 
ing chaos but upon acceptance ol bis led bv Adolf Hitler rapidly rose to 
offer personally assumed the power complete control Hitler becoming 
As a result of the rising cost of Imog Chancellor secured d ctatonal powers 
and the loss of the backing ol the all other parties were suppressed the 
Army the dictatorship lost its gnp Lutheran Church industry bank 
and m 19 9 Fnmo de Rivera resigned log and practcally every form of 
Two years later revelation followed activity was regimented and sub- 
Kmg Alfonso left the country and a lected to Nan domination Jews m 
repubhc was esubl shed la^ numbers were expelled from 

Poland Carved out from the Rosso (heir posts as Uoli'ersity professors 
Cemun frontier lands by the Peace hospital doctors publ c officials etc 
Treaties was the scene of a struggle An absolute revolution in the form of 
with the Bolsheviks until 19 . Both government was effected and no 
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opinions opposed to tlie Nazi dietalor- 
slup were allowed to be expressed in 
the Press or in any other manner 
Adolf Hitler, an Austrian by birth, had 
served as a corporal in die German 
Army during tlic war 

The year 1933 also niarlccd the 
establishment of a dictatorial rCgime 
in Austna under Dollfuss (q v ), largely 
as a measure of defence against 
German overtures to the Nazis in the 
country 

From the observance of these eight 
examples, several distinguishing 
characteristics of post-War dictator- 
ship can be discovered In the first 
place it IS commonly born of the break- 
down of a previous Liberal form of 
government It involves the forcible 
suppression of other parties, and the 
withdrawal of freedom of speech In 
most cases the dictator comes to pow cr 
wth the support of a single section of 
the people — JIussolini with the cx- 
soldiers, Lenin and Trotsky with the 
town-workers, Horthy with the feudal 
landowners, Kemal with the Young 
Turks, Pnmo do Rivera and Pilsudski 
wath the Army, Alexander with the 
Serbs, and Hitler with the back- 
ing of a large proportion of the 
younger generation of Germans 
Tlie record of dictatorships, once 
established, varies greatly, some 
working wholly for the particular 
faction which supports them, others 
for the development of the nation as a 
whole All tend to be ruthless in the 
achievement of their ends, whether 
partial or disinterested See also 
Fascism 

Dictionary, a book containing words 
arranged in alphabetical order, with 
explanations of them, or equivalents, 
added in the same or another language 
It may be of a general character, 
including all or most of the words 
(other than proper names) of 
language , or it may be confined to a 
particular class of words {e g 
Biographical Dictionary or a Gazet- 
teer) , and it may embrace explana- 
tory articles upon every subject {see 
Encvclopadia but tlie term 


jHasctioP!!^ 

usually applied only to ^ 
word-book or 

16th cent., did not aim at compl'*'; 


English dictionaries, begmmng 
16th cent., did not aim f “f ei 
ness, but gave Latin „ ,mi 

the liardcr English words, 

Tlie first attempt ft a coOT 
dictionary was that qf (jf 

m 1730 In llio 18th cc«L th^ 
guago was thought to hW'o * 

Its pitch of perfection, 
was entrusted by a group of 
with tlie task of giving po^j 
form to it in his Dictionarj d 
Naturally it •iducvcd no suci 
possibility, and contain!^ f rotaii 
and faulty scliolarship. b“t >t ^ 
a certain v.ilue even to , , ,oi 
TIic principles of Tief' 

were introduced by Archbishop 
in the lOth cent , _ and p, 

embodied m Skeats s aijj! 

mologtcal Liiglish 
The Oxford New rM 
(1884-1928) IS the last 
exhaustive completeness 
5..,„ j.»-, 

persons 


Didacho [didakK], 
document, purporting to co ‘ j 
teaching of the iwliot 

Consisting of two pa^. a ^,ai 
ethical maxims and a 
Christian Church usage, 


ten early in v,,^. — -- , , , 

although part was P''0‘5?®‘y 'd 
in the 1st cent H was discoicrc^ 
Constantinople in 1876 ,„ji 

DidacHc Poetry, thf f 

that form of verse p 

gives expression to the ^act , 
ciplcs of some art wW 

which may truly be called poc 
It surrounds such facts wRU i' 
native beauties The 0“*^ 
example is Hesiod's (? v.) * 

Days, which was ''vntten ^ 
because that was tlie oiny 


2nd cent 


literary medium , but 


didactic poem 
Vergil’s Georgies 


7cias3‘;«lbt^^|| 

OtliercxafflPi” 


Diderot 3< 

[{once s Ars PoeUca and Lucretius 
De i^erunt Natura Such poems have 
served as models tor modem didactK 
poets tor e'cample those of the 18th 
cent m Ene;laiid 

Diderot. Denis (1713-17S4) French 
author and encyclopsdist. His earl7 
works mainly concerned with religion 
and psychology are not remarkable 
He was the moving spirit of Z*t 
PMilost^Aes who formed a literary 
clnb 01 great importance In 1761 
the first volume of the famous 


banned by the anthonties The 
phasis placed in it on scientific know 
ledge and religious toleration and its 
sympathy with 
the oppressed 
classes account 
for this D d 
erot devoted 
SO years to this I 
moaum 
work 

wrote roost ©l| 
the articles 
but be would 
have died m 
poverty had it 
not bma for 
the generosity 
of ^thenne 
Denurwrn*. Empress ol, 
Russia His other worlo include, 
stones plays satires and art cnti 
cam It was in hia conversation 
r that his greatness was really 
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bido legendary queen and founder 
of Carthage also known as tUissa ‘ 
whose story is told in % ergil s vCweuf 
She stabbed herself on a funeral pyre I 
to aioid the chieftain larbas who! 
oil red her war or mamige In' 
\crgils\ersion of her story she knu 
herself because Jup ter orders her lovW 
tineas to leave her 

Dift<asting a method of casting, 
ineials by lorewig them under prrasnie' 
into moulds of a strong and permanent 
character capable of repeated nse 
Diiscastisg IS said to have originated 


Diemen 

with the invention of prmting which 
necessitated the production of sharply 
cast types in large numbers A very 
simple device in common use is 
that in which the metal is exposed 
the heat of a gas jet in a 
cylmder consected to the bottom of a 
tesersoir of molten metal A plunger 
thiscyhnder which may be operated 
itomatically or by hand forces the 
metal through a pipe into a die 
made in two h^ves which can be 
opened to allow of the castmg being 
taken out 

The metal commonly used for cast 
g IS a white brass with a character 
tic composition of 86 per cent amc 
7-10 per cent tin and 4-7 per cent 
coj^r this allows of a minimum 
thickness of 0 1 in kletal of this type 
has leas tensile strength than ordtoaiy 
yellow brass but verv much the 
same wearing qualities It may be 
used for all parts of 1 ght machines 
which are not exposed to heavy stren 
Pure aluminium can be die cast bat 
a metal of better quality for most 
purposes consists of an aluminium 
bronre containing 8 per cent of alo 
mmium and 8 per cent of copper 
This metal is panieularly suitable for 

f ears which can be cast v ith such per 
action as to need no machining what 
The accuracy of die-castuig may 
high as 0-0005 ifl if great care is 
given to mamtaining the die with less 
expenditure in this respect an accuracy 
of 0-00 in IS easily attained 5<« 
ii.r<i Auovs 

UiBUOCRAritv Anonj-inous Die 
Casttn (New \orlcand London 19 1) 
Dielectne, we Cosdbnssi: Euec 

Dielectne Coailant, see EtECTRictTY 
Dielectne Loss set IssvLAroa 

CoNDENSBR EcECTKICAL 

Dielectric Strength, see Insulator 

CO*(OE*<SER J LECTRICAI. 

Diemen Anthony van (1595-1645) 

1 Dutch admiral Appointed Govemor 
General of the E Inctun colonies 1636 
be extended Dutch infiu nee and trade 
thtoagbout the Tar Bast promoted 
edncatioa and sent out exploring __ 
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Dielitia - 


eiqjedihons to Australia, 1630-42 
Abel Tasman, leader of one such 
expedition, discovered New Zealand in 
IMJ. and named the island now known 
as Tasmania 


Dieppe, French port on the NW 
coast in department Seme InfOneure, 
some 60 m N E of Havre Dieppe is a 
busyp<^, and apopular watering-place 

It is abou^t 65 m from Newhaven, 
with which It IS connected by a regulai 
cross-channel steamer service Ex- 
port include wme. silk, woollens 
truit, and vegetables, and the mam 
industries arc shipping engineering, 
i a ’ spinning Ihere is con 
wderable fishing, the tgwn supplyme 
much of the Pans market The castle 

pS 24.950 13th 

Dies irae {" Day of Wrath ”) the 

lor^hc the Mass 

be Dead It iv-as written in the 
l3t}i cent bv Thom*i<! nf 
Franciscan ^ ® 


Mineral Salts), of especial import ■ 
ance if any members of the fainil} ^ 
anaimic 

(7) Vegetable soup occasionally , ) 

(8) At least 3 or 4 pints of lujort 
daily Some of this is absorbed loW ' 
the large intestine, ivhich lessens W > 
possibility of constipation ® , 
average person should dnnk hefra* 
meals, but those with insufficiw'i^ 
gastric juices, or heart trouble, art . 
advised to drink between meals \ 

(0) Too many fned foods or fatu ^ 
dishes {such as pastry), should , 
avoided 

! It is important to include the con^ 
foods in approximately the conco 
quantities The quanbty wall 7*0 ' 
according to the weight, height - 
and activity of the indindual M ’ 
guide, suggestions for a day’s few 
giving quantities for an average ’''O®"' ^ 
or girl over 14 years of age, , 
takes moderate exercise, arc gh® . 
beloxv 


Diet, the session of a council r 
^sembly and hence the body iLl 

principally c 
the Polish legislative assembly , it wa 
formerly applied to the cLacil c 
princes and senators of the Hoi 
Roman Empire 

food m rela 

of hcaRh mamtenano 

ot ncalth In order that the essential 
of Well-balanced meals (mixed tiro 
terns, carbohydrates, fats, roughage 
xitamms, mineral salts, liquid) sho^k 
ensured in the dady^mcab ^ 
following food should be included 
(1) s aned proteins . cheese ckcs oi 
somesunilar chsh for lunch or dialer. 

9"';® or twice daily 
(d) Stewed or baked fruit, with s 
milk dish once daily 

(4) Uncooked greens, i e salad oi 
watercress, or fresh lemonade oi 
orangeade 

(5) Foods containing calcium (j« 
Mineral Saits) , cheese contains the 
highest jxjcentage 

(0) hoods contammg iroa (see 


Breakfast 

1 orange 

1 oz shredded wheat 

1 oz bacon 

1 oz fried bread, 
i H giUs milk 

1 oz sugar 

2 oz bread 

J- oz butter 

1 oz treacle 

2 cups of tea 

Lunch , , 

Grilled tomatoes (4 oz ) on toast (* 
i oz bread 
i oz butter 
f oz cheese 
Banana junket 

(4 oz. banana, 1 gill milk, i oz sugZ' 
i pint lemonade 


Tea 

2 oz bread 
i oz butter. 

1 oz. watercress 
1 gill milk 1 tea 
sugzir i 
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Dinntr 


I ot lat for frying 
3 o* Ined sliced onion. 

1 pint water 
6 oz potatoes 
10 cz turnip tops 
4(oz dned fruit salad 
i o* brown sugar 

Blancmange made with } pint milk 
Dietnch, Marlene 1002] German j 
film actress was trained as a pianist 
but owing to an injured wnst took up 
acting She came at once to the fore 



Hail MDictrica. 


With her performance in Tkt r/uel 
/lugtf Oibtt films m wtneb she has' 
y>pearcdara Tk tiLcvts Dtikonou el 
Sh ghat r Mf-nst DlanJe I «ni>r 
The So* of Son s 
Didraction, % $ Omes 
Diflusion (eh m ) the phenomenon 
that occurs ^hen two diffemit but 
miscible fluids are placed in contact 
with one another the substances 
slowly pass one into the other until , 
whensufSc enttimehaseUpsedptmay 
ho seconds or days accardmg to the ' 
C-itute of the fluid and other cimm 
stances such as the temperatures 


17 Digby 

. the areas in contact) the composition 
of the fluids IS homogeneous i e per 
feet mixing has occurred Diffusion 
'may also occur between solids and 
sotids or between solids and fluids 
The diffusion of gases u the pheno- 
enon that has been most studied in 
connection with diffusion the founds 
tions of the work were laid by the 
researchesofCraham a Bntbh chemist 
of the middle l9th century Graham s 
law of diffusion state, that the 
■ekieity of diffusion u inversely pro- 
portional to the square root of the 
density Thus of the gases ovygen 
and hydrogen the former having a 
density 10 times ns great as the latter 
diffuses at n quarter of the latter's 
speed 

DlSosomsm. the theory that botnan 
culture was spread by degrees by out 
ward expanaoTi from a single soutcq 
a* opposed to the n w that cultures 
are developed independently and are 
only diffused when a particular people 
develops a more or less nennanent type 
of culrure which u well in advance of 
that of neighbouring peoples and be 
comes imprea^ed upon the latter A 
familiar isstoAce of the latter u the 
adoption of Western civilisation bv 
Japan Tor diffasionism conditions 
must bo favourable for the reception 
of the new culture and there must be 
individuals capable of using the fresh 
ideas there must also be some at 
tractive elements about the culture 
Frequently culture traits decline in 
stMd of de -eloping into more spcci.'U 
ivcJ types See af.o Ethnocoov 
CuLTCKB Divrvsiot or 

DiSnston Pump, eee Air j-omp 
Digamma [pron ulca ma] as 
ancient Creek letter aircalv obsolete 
in classical times so called because its 
form resembled a double gamma 
(Greekg) thus— f ftwaspronounced 
like an hngli h to 

IMgbr Sir KenelBi(l6fl3~l6S5) Eng 
lish naval commander author and 
dijlomat was concerned in intrigues 
on behalf of the 1 ngtish Catholics 
He wa-s afterwards employed by 
Cromwell to mediate with France and 
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Spam A man of diverse interests, 
he helped to found the Royal Society' 

Digester, see Autoclave 

Digestive System, the organs of the 
animal body concerned with the diges- 
tion and assimilation of food, and con- 
sisting of the alimentary canal and its 
associated glands 

In the typical veriebrated animal, the 
mouth has teeth and a movable 
tongue It IS followed by the pharynv, 
oesophagus, stomach, which is an ex- 
pansion of the oesophagus, and intestine 
These may be modified by saccular or 
tubular outgrowths, and with them are 
associated digestive glands, of w'hich the 
most important is the liver, opening 
with a second gland, the pancreas, near 
the junction of the intestine with the 
stomach Generally there are salivary 
glands opening into the mouth 

In the lamprey and hag fish, which 
have no jaws, the mouth is armed wuth 
homy teeth, and is converted into a 
sucker by the piston-hke action of the 
tongue 

In tlic typical Fishes, the tongue is 
hardly movable and the teeth vary 
greatly in size, shape, and position 
They are usually sharp and piercing, 
but may be in the form of broad crush- 
ing plates There arc no salivary 
glands, and the oesophagus is usually 
short and the stomach large, and at 
tlie entrance to the intestine there is 
frequently a cluster of fine piojcctmg 
tubes, asm the herring, cod, and others. 
The intestme is usually coiled, and the 
mucous membrane of its inner surface 
IS raised into ridges, and m several 
species, c g sharks and lung fishes, its 
absorbent surface is increased by a 
spirally-coiled longitudinal ridge, 
known as the spiral \ al vo The anus is 
usually posterior, but m some of the 
bony fishes it may open far forwards 
The liver is always, and the pancreas 
usually, present In tlie jimphtbta 
the tongue is usually present In 
new ts and salamanders it is immov able, 
bn*- frogs and toads it is 

'cfrontof the jaw and IS 

cfi ' g shot out for the cap- 

' I" tlie Surinam toad and 


the S African clawed frog, it is absen 
Small fine teeth are generally preson 
but most toads are toothless T) 
oesophagus, stomach, and mtoshne ai 
simple The liver and pancreas ai 
present, but there are no salivai 
glands 

All ReptiUs have a tongue, vvlu'c 
V'aries m shape, length, and tlie cxtei 
to which it can be protruded T1 
tortoises and turtles hav'C no teeth 
m the other orders they are presen 
but are typically used for holding pre; 
not for mastication Exceptional!; 
m the venomous snakes, tliey are use 
for killing The rest of tlie alimcntai 
canal shows no special features 

No existing Buds (gv) have tectl 
the jaw s being encased m horny’ shcatf 
consfatuting the beak, which van< 
greatly according to the nature of tii 
food The tongue is always preset 
and more or less homy, its shape an 
function varying, like the beak, wit 
the nature of the food The rest c 
the alimentary canal is more uniforr 
in structure Sahvary glands ope 
into the mouth The oesophagus i 
often expanded into a crop for tli 
storage of food, and at its lower end i 
is enlarged and glandular, forming tli 
prov'entriculus, the true stomach beini 
represented by the muscular gizz.-ird 
which IS smaller in birds of ptei 
larger m gram-eaters for gnndmi 
harder food, a process which is aided 
by stones swallowed by the bird, the 
intestine is coiled, and m the first loop 
below tlie gizzard lies tlie long pancrca' 

In Mammalia the mouth, except la 
the duckbill, is provided vnth movable 
lips Teeth v'ery varied in form and 
function arc present, except in some 
ant-eaters and the whalebone whales 
The tongue also is modified in a v aricty 
of w ays according to diet The checks 
arc sometimes enlarged to form pouches 
for the storage of food, as in sonic 
monkeys and rodents, the diickbilh 
and a few others, and salivary’ glands 
are almost always present The 
oesophagus and stomach are usually 
simple, but the stomach iiwy bo sub- 
divided into chambers, which arc 
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specially well developed m the per ' 

E 'we and in cnd-chewing species The 
Icstme IS divided into two main 

K the small lo front and the large . 

d separated by a valve this point 1 
o! janction being marked m most 
species by a tubular dilatation the 
ca^um which is relatively enormous in 
some species su^ as the rabbit and 
sheep but is absent in the dormouse 
It Is fairly large in monke>*a and of 
the same calilwe throughout but u» 
anthropoid apes and men its outer end 
IS reduced to a narrow tube the 
vermiform appendix which is not only 

funcUonleas but a pathological danger 
In Man the silimentary canal is i 
tome ’’8 it in length and the process I 
of digestion is as follows The food ' 
broken up by the teeth is mixed with 
saliva which contains a substance 
known as ptyalm This has tbe power 
ol acting upon starch particles found 
in potatoes bread etc and changing 


Digeshve Syttem 
muscle coat by its rhythmic contrac 
tK»s enables the food to bo thoroughly 
mixed with the pepsin Together 
these enrymes have the power of 
breaking up the protein molecules 
(found in meat etc) into smaller 
Wuble molecules called peptones The 
hvdrocWonc acid tends to kiU any live 
l^tcria that are present in the food 
The looiJ then enters the next part 
of the canal a long tube occupying a 
consid rabte part of the abdomen 1 be 
muscles of the small intestine propel 
the food dovnwards by rhythmic con 
unction called peristalsis one »eg 
ment of muscle dilates while the pre 
ceding one contracts and so squeexes 
the food along The small intestine 
also has two ducts entenng it— tfie 
pancreatic duct conveying jufeo from 
Sc pancreas and the bile duet which 
empties bile from the liver and gajj 
bla Ider into the intenor of tlit cacul 
The Stimulus which casiM the pan 
rreas to secrete is a hOTKeOAo /r 
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per d.iy This juico acts upon the fats 
contained m the food, which till no« 
ha\o rernaimd unaltered, splitting 
them up into glycerol and fatty acids 
Bile also has some action upon the 
peptone of gastnc digestion, making it 
more conccntr.ated and solid, retarding 
Its progress through the small intes- 
tine, thus allowing the pancreatic juice 
more time to act upon it 

The absorption of substances is al- 
most entirely earned out in the smaller 
intestine bj means of minute iiroiectioiis 
of the wall, called villi, which allow 


L. 
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absorbable fluids to pass through them 
and reach the lacteal or the network of 
blood-vessels I ho fatty acids enter 
the lacteal, where they are earned via 
small ducts into a mam channel or 
lymph duct — and thence join the 
lymph from the rest of the body and 
flow into the thoracic duct This 
duct w'hich lies at the back of the 
abdomen against the vertebral column 
conveys these acids in the lymph to 
one of the mam veins entenng the 
heart There they mix \vith the blood, 
and are pumped round the body via 
the circulatory system to supply the 
tissues mth fuel {see Lymphatic 
System) The amino-acids and the 


sugars p.iss directly into iht h*o^ , 
stream via tlie network of small bleed- \ 
v'cssels Ihcsc vessels anastomojc if 
form veins, which in turn pmir 
contents into one mam vein— tw 
portal vein, which conveys this olo^ 
to the liver, where certain changes taW 
place in the absorbed material, sonii 
being modified for storage and tome 
passed on for iinmcdialo use (w ; 
Livfii and Cipculatorv ' 

Another substance which is absorbs 
in the small intestine and reaches the 
liver is unused bile This is ulliinatcH 
stored again m tlic gall-bladder 

The unabsorbed material is all tliat 
reaches the next p,irt of the aliment^ 
canal — the large intestine, a tute 
some 30 in long and somewhat wioet 
than the small intestine, possessing tne 
familiar muscle and mucous coats, but . 
without villi 'I he food residue on 
Ic.Tving the small intestine is in the 
form of a jelly The large intestine 
extracts from this jelly whatever 
water IS required by the body, tw® 
making it more concentrated 
other absorption can take place here 
with the exception of the sugar glucose, 
which is of practical importance, as we 
shall see liter The bowel can also 
throw out or excrete salts such as 
calcium, magnesium, and iron, chiefly 
in the form of phosphates if these b® 
in excess of the body's needs The 
glands of the large intestine secrete 
mucin, a lubricant resembling that ot 
the CLSopliagus, which facilitates the 
c,Tsy passage of the now firmly formed 
residue Uhus the remaining fa^al : 
matter passes into the rectum, and is 
ultimately expelled from tlie body (sre 
Bow ELS) 

Common salt aids the digestion of 
v'cgetables and starchy foods Certain 
combinations of food and drink are oi 
interest, e g the consumption of tea 
with meat renders the meat indigestible 
Another condition inhibiting absorp- 
tion is when ohve-oil is taken in a meal 
at which alcohol is drunk The oil , 
prevents the absorption of the alcohol. 
Soda-water, on the other hand, stimu- 
lates the stomach to absorb alcohol 
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A patholocKal condition frequently place in solids kept at a uniform tem 
met with In the digestive system is perature It is then usual to employ a 
gastric ulcer the formation of an second ditatometer as similar as iw 
ulcer in the stomach wall It ts sibletotbehrstbutcontainingnosolid 
brought about by irresular habits as and to observe the relative reailing of 
regards fowl long intervals betneen the two The apparatus is of import 
meals mth perhaps an etcessisely ance for determining frannhex /’oinfs 
large meal at the end of the period (ee) as for example in the study of 
All this calls for an abnormal reaction alloys 

on the part of the stomach and the Dilk* Sit Charles Wentworth (IM7- 
alimentary system as a whole Too 1911) llritish politician and \mter 
much hydrochloric acid is produced M P I80S-6C and again 189--1911 
(hypercl^rhydna) and the erosion of Arccogniscdauthontyonworlda&airs 
the stomach wall to form an ulcer Dilke was also an advocate of social 
eventually occurs and army reform He expressed his 

Digitalis st4 ToxCLOvs Family views on modem imperialism in 
Digitaha a dreg made from the dried C eol«» Bntaiu Impt \ai De/incr and 
and powdered leaves of Jtgi/ulu I robtems ef a Criatir Bnl'iin {\S9Cl) 
purpuna the purple foxglove The Dill. <e« Spicbs and Comdiuskts 
active pnaeiples are several glucosides Dillon John (1351-19 7) Irish 
of which digitoxln is the pnocipai politi lan a prime mover in the Land 
unlike most medicinal plants digitalis League 1886 He was imprisoned in 
contains no alkaloids It ts used to a 1883 and the following year toured 
considerable extent as a means ot Australia and Sew Zealand nusing 
slowing and strengthciUng tho heart s funds for the Nationalist Party 
action Again imprisoned in 1891 he broke 

^oa. fortified French town capital with Parnell on his release Uas 
of depaKmeot Cdte d Or 190 m SE Icaderofascctionolthehationalistafor 
of Pans an Important nd\ ay centre xome years alter Parnell s death until 
and noted for its wines from the John Kedmoud reunited the National 
Burgondy district. The cathedral is ists He attended the Buckingham 
13th cent The town was bombarded PaJaco Conference witli Redmond 
and occupied by the Prussians 187(1-1 1914 and when the latter died became 
Manufactures include machinery party leader Retired when his party 
motor-cars distilling and leather was overwhelmed by Sinn Fein in the 
goods Pop 83 8(K) 1918 elections 

Dike ue Dyke Dune a tenth part ong nally a 

Dilatometei apparatus used to tithe or tribute now exclu ivelY used 
measure changes in volume of solids of a small silver com in the USA 
The solid is placed in a glass bulb a tenth part of a dollar or 10 cents 
with a capillary tube and the (od at par) 

bulbaadpartof thetubearefilledwith Dumaishing Returns. Law ol, m 

a liquid which is without action oa economi s. the con>.cption that above 
solid If the coefficient of expoBsioo a certam optimum point the addition 
of the glass and the liquid the volume of further goods or the application of 
per unit length of the capillary tube further labour produ es a decreasing 
and the volumes of the liquid a^ solid amount of result or of output per 
are known it is possible to determine unit. The theory was elaborated by 
the coeffiaent of expansion by heat of John Stuart Mill and especially 
the sol d b> observing the position of uppUed to land where continual ap- 
I the liquid in the capillary tube at two guications of labour and capital mam 
different temperatures The Instra festly produce dimin shiog profit. 
1 ment i however frequently used for A further illustration may be drawn 
observing changes of volume taking from monetary income above a cet 
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per day This juicc acts upon the fats 
contained in tlie food, which till now 
have remained unaltered, splitting 
them up into glycerol and fatty acids 
Bile also has some action upon the 
peptone of gastnc digestion, making it 
more concentrated and solid, retarding 
its progress through the small intes- 
tine, thus allowing the pancreatic juice 
more time to act upon it 

The absorption of substances is al- 
most entirely earned out in the smaller 
intestine bymeansof minute projections 
of the wall, called villi, which allow 
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absorbable fluids to pass through them 
and reach the lacteal or the network of 
blood-vessels The fatty acids enter 
the lacteal, where they are earned via 
small ducts into a mam channel or 
lymph duct — and thence join the 
lymph from the rest of the body and 
flow into the thoracic duct This 
duct wluch lies at the back of the 
abdomen against the vertebral column 
conveys these acids in the lymph to 
one of the main veins entenug the 
heart There they mix with the blood, 
and arc pumped round the body via 
the circulatory system to supply the 
tissues with fuel {sec Lvsipiiaxic 
SvsrB'O The ammo-acids and the 


sugars pass directly into the bjo^ 
stream via the network of small blooa 
vessels These vessels anastomoK w 
form veins, which in turn pour thtn 
contents into one main 
portal vein, which conveys this bloM 
to the liver, where certain changes tJ'' 
place in the absorbed matcnal, some 
being modified for storage and some 
passed on for immediate use ' 
Liver and Circulatorv 
Another substance which is absoiKO 
in the small intestine and reaches tn 
hver IS unused bile This is ultnnatci' 


stored again in the gall-bladder 
The unabsorbed material is all 


roaches the next part of the aliment^ 
canal — the large intestine, a tune, 
some 30 m long and somewhat 
than the small intestine, possessing tn- 
familiar muscle and mucous coats, ou 
without villi The food residue on 
leaving the small intestine is m 
form of a jolly Ihe large intistme 
extracts from this jelly 'vhatt'Cf 
water is required by the body, tOTs 
making it more concentrated h® 
other absorption can take place here 
with the exception of the sugar glucose, 
which IS of practical importance, as «e 
shall see later The bowel can also 
throw out or excrete salts such as 
calcium, magnesium, and iron, 
m the form of jihosphates if thesc^ 
m excess of the body’s needs Xne 
glands of the large intestine secrete 
mucin, a lubricant resembling tl'®*,® 
the oesophagus, which facilitates tlic 
easy passage of the now firmly formeu 
residue thus the remaining tmoa 
matter passes into the rectum, and 1 = 
ultimately expelled from the body (srr 
Bowr ts) . 

Common salt aids the digestion oi 
vegetables and starchy foods Certain 
combinations of food and drink are 0 * 
interest, c g the consumption of tea 

with meat renders themoat indigestible 

Another condition inhibitmg absoip' 
tion 13 when ohve-oil is taken in a meaJ 
at which alcohol is drunk Xlie on 
prevents the absorjition of the alcohol. 
Soda-water, on the other hand, stiinU' 
lates the stomach to absorb alcohol. 
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Mtmg as an additional prop Ijke 
Ignanodon in its bipedal gait was 
asotber Bnbsh species l/ega/osattrus 
standing < 15 It bifh i*hen wpngkt. , 
This reptile howe\er was caroivornnsj 
and aimed 'with laign enttmg tenth 
with a say, like edge A related N 
American species Tyrannosaunu was 
liowe\er larger reaching e 1& It 
DiOcesasConleiesce meetingaothor , 
>s»db> the Enabling Act 1019 inwhich 
diocesan clerf»y and representatives oi ‘ 
the laity in the Church of England 
discuss the business of the Diocese v ) 
Diocese ecclesiastical temtory uo 
der the jurisdiction of a bishop 
onginally the territory under the 
lUnsdictioQ of a metropolitan 
Diocletun, Gams AnrtUns (a n 
2ld-313) ^man emperor 84-^S 
Succeeded Vumcnan and Cannus 
Md tn 330 proclaimed hlaximun 
Emperor of the tVest be hunseU 
admuustenng Ana and Egypt. He ap- 

K mted Calenes to control Thrace and 
yna and Constaatras Chlorus to 
rule Gaul and Spam (*9 ) Under 
the new arrangement a centralised 
goeemment was established taxation 
systematised and the admicustratioD 
reformed Diocletian severely perse- 
iQted the Christians in 303 regarding 
hem as a menace to bis rule Heabdi 
Sited in favour ol Calerius v05 
Diodorus Siculos. Greek bistoriaa of 
jhe Irt cent Bc. llis BiWioHeco 
liifonfo deals w,th Creek history 
[torn Its mythical beginnings down to 
the Gallic War Only fifteen complete 


b^ks ha'o survived 
Diogenw {r 41.-3 3 BC) Creek, 
cynicphaosophcr bomatSinope llel 

resided in a tub before the temple of 
Tybele upon seeing a shepherd dnnk 
from hts hand he (iestroyed lus only 
possession a 'wooden bowl that he had 
previously used for a dnnking 'vessel 
He wav captured by pirates and sold, 
'•» a slave in Crete where on bemgi 


asked bii trade he reph^ he had 
saic the ability to govern men 
that therefore be had better ^ sold to I 
a man who mfuiTcd a master Xeta ' 
ades, a Cormthian purchased htta 


13 Diosjrsfos the Areopsgite 

and as a tutor to his master s two sons 
he spent the rest of fais life m Connth 
preaching the doctnne of self-control 
Alexander the Great IS said to have 
been rebuffed bv him He <isked the 
fdulosophet -what service he could do 
him and Diogenes replied Get out 
of my light 

Diogenes Lsertiiis (j? e a d "30) 
author of lives of the Greek phUo* 
sophers frotn Anaximander to Epi 
corns Nothing iv known of his life 

Diomedes [ol CuEDet] mythical 
Greek hero son of Tydeus performed 
prodigies of valour in the siege of 
Troy but he accidentally wounded 
Venus who bad entered the battle to 
defend ^neas For this he was pun 
ished he lost hiv way on his return 
. home bis wife was unfaithful to turn 
and he was forced to emigrate to Italy 
where he ionnded hisgna Grscu. 
When he died his companions were 
changed into swans (the birds ol D>o* 
medes) 

Dion Cusns (e a n 18 S30) 
.Oman hntonan and admimstrater 
Was made fraier by the I mperors 
Peninax and Sevens 103-4 consul 
2"0 and 9 and then retired to his 
birthplace bicara There ho ■wrote 
bis Komaika a valuable history of 
Rome from the earl est times to the 
first century of the empire 

Dionytias (e 430-307 sc) tyrant 
of Syracuse He gained control of the 
city during the war with Carthage 
4<»5 B c and extended his power bv 
defeating the Carthaginians 397 His 
successful campaign against Rh^gium 
* other Greek cities m Italy 391- 
a c further extended his power 
but be was detested bv the Carthagtn 
lans soon after Diouvsius raised 
SyncuR to the position of a I ad 
ing uty and was a patron of liCera 
ture 

Dioaysins the Areopaglte. mentioned 
in the Acts ol the Apostles as a convert 
of St. Paul a and supposedly the first 
Bishop of Athens iie vras also fm 
Iputed to be the author of vnwts on 
'theology greatly oifuenced by Creek 
philosophy These books m their turn 
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tiin income' the gaming of, 'lay, a ponnt] defeat. Dee 1 Cth, kept S Afnea 
liccomes of Ics*. importance m pro- as a public holiday . 

{wrtion wth the amount of l.ibour Dinghy, a '•.raall Indian i 

expended in doing it al'o the small row-boat attached w 

Dimity, a strong cotton material a larger xessol for general purpos'*s 

with raised patterns, usually vliite, Duigo, the wild dog of Aosti^ 
used for curtains, especially bed-cur- It is ns largo ns a small wolf, and i’ 
tains in the 18th-10lh centuries probably the descendant of a domesn^ 

Dimorphism, a special ease of poly- cated breed introduced from Asi h) 
morphism the state when the early man , 

same substance can appear in two Dmgwall, county town of Ross ana 
different crystalline forms An in- Cromartv, Scotland , agncnltowj 
tercsting example is afforded by icc. centre with a large market Dingi«‘‘ ' 
which can exist in the ordinary form es of Norse origin, and nearby are tn 
(light ice) and also, at low tempera- remains of the castle of tlie Earls e , , 
turcs (~20'“ C ) and high pressures (over Ross Pop 2000 
2000 atmospheres), as ilcnse ice, which Dinlca, a branch of the Nilotes, 

IS heavier than water race of mixed negro and Hamiticb'^ ’ 

Dman, French town m department inhabiting the Anglo-Egyptian SudM 
C6tes-du-Nord, 10 m S of St hlalo They are exceptionally tall on 
It has interesting me<li®val fortifica- reaching 7 ft — athletic, and posscssca 
tions, and its general picturesqueness of great pnde of race AlthoBg 
makes it a popular holiday resort chiefly pastoral in their civihsatio . 
There arc a 14th-cent castle and a thej work a certain amount of irO“. 
Gothic church Pop 10,000 They are organised in clans, and sMi^ 

Dmant, Belgian town m province of cohesion is ensured by their belief 
Namur, on the R Meuse Dmant was the divimty of their chiefs Stc oiso < 
sacked by Charles the Bold in 1460, Nitorrs 

captured by Louis XIV m 1075, Dinosaur, the name for a lafS® 

fortified by the Dutcli in 1818, and number of mostly gigantic land reptu 
was captured by the Germans in Aug of the Masozoic epoch Some of tlic® 
1014 It IS a popular liohday resort, were quadrupedal in gait and s'””, 
butitsmdustncs, which oncesupported bipedal, like birds, and they incUiaeo 
a population of over 00,000, have now both carnivorous and vegetable-eatios 
declined Pop 7000 forms, the former probably 

Dmano Alps, see Alps upon the latter One of the larg^ 

Dmflignl, town of Madras, British was DipJodocus, which walked on all 
India, in the Madura district, some 20 fours, and was 16 or 16 ft high 80“ | 
m S of Tnchmopoly , important for 80 ft long, but of this length some 60 

its manufacture of cigars (" Flor dc ft w ere taken up by the tail and neck 

Dindigul "), and general tobacco The neck w as relatively longer than m 

trade, it also has silk and blanket a swan, and tlie head was quite smao , 

manufactures, and produces hides and The teeth were insignificant and suit- ^ 
cardamoms Pop 28,000 able apparently only for eating soft , 

Dmgaan, King of tlie Zulus Granted vegetable food Another small-headca i 
the Boers, led by Pieter Reticf. per- quadrupedal Dinosaur was 
mission to enter Natal, but later which had a short neck, but earned 
massacred the whole community, on its back a senes of immense bony 
1838 A Boer force, led by Pretorius, plates running from the neck to , 
overwhelmed Dingaan's army shortly the tail Of the bipedal, bird-hke 
afterwards Dmgaan was slam while Dinosaurs the best know n is /gKa«d<^nr, 

escaping into Swaziland, and the Boers first found in the Weald It was a ) 
made his brother. Panda, King of the vegetable-eater c 30 ft long and 
^^ulus in 1840 The day of Dingaan’s walked about on its hind legs, the tail 
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4te may bo the fauces ia front of the 
throat or the laj^x at the upper «id 
3f the Tiad pipe \eT> occasionally 
the bacillus gains access to a ‘wound 
ind gives nse to a complication 
known as wound diphtheria In 
any of these situations it multiplies 
and by so doing produces a membrane 
which m the case of the laryngeal 
type may pr^uce death by raecbani 
ca! blockage of the air passage This 
event however may be treated by an 
operation known as Tracheotomv • * 
making an opening into the wind pipe 
below the membrane and inserting a 
short tube through the bole so that air 
can move freely in and out and enable 
the patient to breathe The chief 
danger of the disease however lies 
not so much in this mechanical factor 
as in the fact that the bactcna in 
the membrane manufacture powerful 
poi-vons known a. toxms which ate 
discharged from their bodies into the 
blood>etream of the patient These 
toxins exert then eflects throughout 
the patients body and partKuUrly 
affect the muscles which become 
paralysed so that even If the patient 
does recover from the disesse he may 
suffer from after-effects in the form of 
palsies for a considerable length of 
time \ ery insidious moreover is the 
action on the muscle of the heart 
Great care m nursing is te<}uired to 
prevent any sudden exertion by the 
patient for the heart u often unabi 
to meet the extra demands made apon 
it by sudden exercise Even the 
exertion of sitting up may prove 

The ay in which the body re ists 
the disease is by production of c rtaia 
substances which counteract the toxins 
and destroy the bacilli These are 
known as anti toxins but their con 
stltution is not as yet understo^ II 
diphtheria bacilli are g own in a tube 
outside the body in a suitable nntn nt 
material they will multiply and pro 
duco their toxin This toxm tan ho 
filtered from the bod es of the bacteria 
by suitable laboratory tecluuque and 
' It has been found that If this toxin U 


Diplomacy 
repeatedly injected into an animal 
sn^ as the horxe m gradually increas- 
ing doses the horse s body produces 
anti toxin in very large amounts 
This fact has been utilised for the pre 
paration of anti toxin for administra 
turn to human beings who are suffering 
from the disease by withdrawing small 
quantities of the horse s blood and 
Utering off the blood-cells leaving a 
clear serum which can be injected into 
the patient This anti toxic serum is 
the only known method of combating 
(lie disease when it has once developed 
\\ithout it the disease would have to 
be allowed to run its fatal course 
with It tt IS often brought to a speedy 
and nncomplicatcd end 

Diphthong a sound mads up of two 
vowel sounds and which is distinct 
from eilber of the two original The 
four English diphthongs xre t formed 
of a ana i as in the word a sle oi 
formed of eii and t as in join eu 
composed of a and u as in mouth 
and u enmpesed of i and it as m 
rebuke Many double vowels are not 
true diphthongs 

Diplodocns a huM extmet Dino 
saunan Reptile (rr« Dinosaur) with 
an exees t e)y long neck and tail It 
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stood e 13 ft high aud reached over 
60 ft in length. It seems to have been 
a vegetable feeder and was possibly 
partially aquatic in habits 

Diplomacy the art of conductmg 
official intercourse between d fferent 
countries This iwwer of international 
negotiation Is m England delegated by 
the King to diplomatic ag nts pre- 
siled over by the Secretary of State 
lor To eiga Affairs Each country 
wiUi absolute sovereign power has its 
diplomatic corps The practice of 
diplomacy is governed by a uniform 
syst m and fixed rules fiarst laid down 
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mflucncwl the inediiCTOl scholastic;, c r 
Thomas Aquinas 

Dionysius of Halicanmsstis, Greek 
historian and critic of the reign of 
Augustus, remembered for Ins Homan 
Antiqutites, a hiptor>' of Home from 
Its mythical hegminngs down to the 
first Punic War His critical works 
deal with hternturo and rhetoric 

Dionysus [nlONTstis], Greek god of 
the vine (Roman Bacchus), was also 
called DithjTambiis He travelled 
through tlic ancient world, accom- 
panied by the Slamades tqv.) or 
Bacchantes Iho festivals m Ins 
honour were signalised by orgies 
(Dionysia and Bacchanalia), and, m 
Athens, by the performance of dramas 
These were originally songs sung by a 
chorus, and slowly developed into 
classical Greek drama with the intro- 
duction of cliaraclers and dialogue 
In Rome, tlio Bacchanalia [q v ) vverc 
celebrated with such drunkenness and 
debauchery that they were banned bv 
the Senate ■' 

Diontcs, a group of rocks composed 
essentiaUy of a soda-hmc fiKpar 
and hornblende A somewhat un- 
natural group, embracing a wide range 
of types from acid to basic, grading in 
toe basic direction into gabbros (q t> ) 
Biontcs were formed by cooling far 
below the surface , and occur in the 
Scottish Highlands. Mhcklow, the 
Cliannel Islands, toe Tyrol, California, 
and elsewhere According to the chief 
mineral present, the different varieties 
are termed quartz-diontc, mica- 
dionte, homblende-dionte, augitc- 
diorite, etc Formerly Diontes were 
included in the term “ Greenstones '* 

Dioscoreacete, a family of twining 
shrubs or herbs belongmg to the 
Monocotylcdonous group, but re- 
sembling tlie Dicotyledons in many 
superficial characters, toe leaves being 
decidedly stalk-ed and having netted 
veins riic order is a small one, and 
with too exception of one genus 
{Tanius, toe Black Bryony) confined 
to toe tropics Dtoscorea, the plant 
from which the Order takes its name, 
has large tuberous roots which, as 
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y.ams, form as iinportanl an article of 
food in tropical countries as docs w 
potato in temperate climates 
Dip: (1) In geology, the anpe 
which sloping beds make witli the 
bonrontal, (2) In magnetism, the 
angle betocen the direction of the 
tartb's magnetic field and the hon- 
zontal, determined by holding a 
magnetic needle so that the vert'cm 

plane in which it moves coincides with 

the mngnetiL meridian It incrca^s 
as either magnetic pole is approacheo, 
■ind over the poles is a maximum m 
00°, the needle pointing vertical!) 
downwards The dip v.ancs, .and th 
I-ondon has derreased from 71' to 
07" in the last 200 years An ordinarj' 
comp.iss needle, being suspended in a 
horizontal plane, nev cr exlubits dip 
Diphenyl, or phenyl bener.e, 
C«Hs C<iHj, .1 colourless crjslalUne 
organic compound having a melting' 
point of 70° C and boding at 254 C 
It can be made bv passing benzene 
through a red-hot 'tube, when con- 
densation takes place wiUi the forma- 
tion of diphenyl Diphenyl alsn 
occurs in coal-tar , it is used in organic 
syntlicses, and expenments have been > 
made with a view' to its employment m 
industry ,-is a substance for use m 
boilers in place of water 

Diphtheria, a disease produced by 
toe entry into the body of toe micrO' 
org.anism known as the Klebs-Locfilcr 
bacillus The spreading of the disease 
from person to person is usually con- 
fined to cases in which there is dircch 
contact between a healthy and a sick 
person—i e when the healthy person 
cither comes into the range of the 
sick person's breath or else comes into , 
contact with fluids which have touched . 
his body Very occasionally milk , 
may become a vehicle for the carnage 
of toe bacillus, and books and the Ukc 
may also serve as a mode of spreading - 
toe disease ' '' 

A peculiarity which distinguishes , 
toe diphtheria bacillus from most other 
bacteria is that, after infection, it docs 
not spread m the body, but remains at > 
toe site of its pnmary mvasion This r 


Chiect Cnireni 
Dff ect Current, see Electiuc Motoks 
Directon the agents who act lor 
and adimnister the aSairs ol & publw 
company They are appointed in the 
&ret place by the articles of association 
and added to or replaced by election 
at the annual general meeting The 
powers of a director -were i^icated 
and limited by the Directors Liability 
Act 1890 the Larcency Act 1861 the 
Winding up Act 1890 and the Com 
panics Acts ol 1867 1908 and 19^9 
The word director is used also for the 
bead of a department of the Vtar 
Office < g Director of Military Opera 
tions and Intelligence Diiectoi ot 
SuppUes and Transport of a branch 
of toe Civil Service e g Director of 
Establishments andofaneducational 
establishment eg Director of Orieoul 
Studies 

Ihxeetory the name given to the I 
eaeenbve committee of the Trench I 
Eevolutionary Republic from 179u| 
to 1799 There were S rnemW-ts ' 
chosen by a Council of Ancients or 
Upper llouso out of a Ust submitted 
W the Council of Tive Hundred or 
Lower House One was to rebre 
every year election being for S jears 
Alter S years the directory was super 
srded by the Consulate of Aapoleon 
Dirigible BaUoou, see Airships 
Dirt-Tr&ch see Specdwrn 

Racivc 

Dis. Roman name for the mythical I 
lung of the underworld (Cp muto or I 
Hades) and also applied to his I 

kltlplOTli ' 

DisamaxnenL The pnnciple of dis 
armament i e the abolition or teduc 
tion of weapons of war was discussed 
at The lla^e Conferences of IS03 and 
1907 and laid down as a practi al and 
immediate proposition in the Peace 
Treaties of 1919 These provided that 
the arms of the defeated States were to 
bo reduced to negligibla proportions 
all heavy artillery tanks aircraft, and 

I i twisongasbeingcompletelyprohitetcd 

This was regarded as a hrst st p made 
in enter to renler possible the 
Initatwm of a general bmrtation of the 
armaments of all nations (Trrdiy o/ 
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Versailles Part IV} The reduction 
of national armaments to the lowest 
level consistent vrith national safety 
and the enforcement by common 
action of international obligations 
was stated m the League of Nations 
Covenant to be essential to the mam 
tenance of peace 

A so-called Temporary Muted 
Commission composed of military 
financial economic and political ev 
perts studied the question between 
19-1 and 19 t and concluded that 
disarmament and security must be 
evolved together Meanwhile they 
drew up agreements concerning the 
private manufacture of arms and the 
use of poison gas and suggested a plan 
for the limitation of cost nental armies 

A treaty of mutual assistance in ease 
of aggression was formulated m 10S3 
with a view to attaining security and 
disarnament s muluoeously but this 
was rejected by some of the great 
rowers including Oteat Britain and 
USA Vanationsof thuprinciplebase 
becacontinoonslyad ocated by Franca 
ever since The treaty was elaborated 
in the Geneva Protocol of lO’^'t which 
firther introducel the principle of 
arbitration in international disputes 
the party whi h sliould refuse arbitra 
tion to be regarded as the aggressor 
The Protocol was also rejected in many 
qusrters and in the Louirno Treaties 
of 19 u which ivcre mainly confined to 
Germany and her neighbours recourse 
was had to the medium of regional 
r jection ol war 

The failure of theCooIidgeNaval Con 
( renceof J937atCeneval>roughtabout 
another gesture in the Pact of I’aris or 
Kellogg fact lOiS originated by Mr 
K IIoj,g and M Briand in wh ch IS 
States renounced war as an instromenl 
of oation-tl pol cy and accepted the 
principle of pacific settlement of 
disputes Bv 1930 61 Stales had 
1 gned the Pa t. Neither the Ijxuutio 
T reabes nor the Kellogg I'aet how 
ever make any direct mention of 
disarmament tlcanwhlle the I.eague 
of Nations returned to direct con 
teferaboa of the problem and in 19.5 
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at the of Viuina {18J&) and 

Aix-!a-Cha|itlle (ISIS). 

Diploninlic Sm-ire, a iicrvicr 
Intrd to fariliUlc liilotrntio.wl rx~ 
(lnni;c*i of 'ITic first diploniattc 

>*' rviconrivoin TraiKt in tlir lt?thtcnt , 
follouis! in 1810 by tlie formation of the 
Hntiih diplomatic '.rTvice An at lirhl 
constituted, this consisted mrrriy of 
one or ti.-o Attaclif-s in tho rtmee of 
particular aniliassadors chosen l>j the 
I’rince Regent Soon aftemards the 
'crsnce became open to rompctition 
but candidates Mere not nlloued to 
take tlie examination unleis they had 
an inaimc of /tOO t jiar and uerr 
iiommatfd b\ the Tortign Stcrtlar} 
The 1P14 rcfiort of the Cnil Sernce 
Commission led to tlir aimlgamation 
an far an most rank« More concerned, of 
the Diplomatic Sersict and the Tortign 
Office, and the afxihtion of the £t00 
a jear qii Uification, Mhile ,i selection 
Iward was appointed to recommend 
candidates to ttic rortigii Scerctarj’ 

As at present constituted, the ser- 
vice relegates to the Consuls the task 
of supervising the welfare of individual 
British residents abroad, vvlnlc the 
international atfairs are the province 
of the Ambassadors or tho Charges 
d’affaires, m ho arc deputies, or officials 
loft in cliarge for a time 1 he Ambas- 
sadors arc appointed b> the King, and 
are given letters'of authority signed by 
the ^vercign himseff Hie attendants 
of the Ambassadors are Altactifs, and 
intermediate in rank betMcen the 
Ambassador and Attachd arc the 
councillors and first, second, and third 
sccrctanes 'Jho Ambassadors and 
their suite arc, according to inter- 
national law, personally inviolable and 
exempt from taxation, hut maj be 
expelled for mtsusing the hospitality of 
the country m which they reside, a 
fate which befell Captain Boy-Ed 
and Captain von Papen, German 
Attachis in America during the %Vorld 
^V.l^ 

Dipper, or Water Ouzel, a bird the 
size of a small thrush, with a brown 
back and white breast It frequents 
running streams in hilly country, and 
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f'-arle-v'ty enters the v-rtrtCTin pctj'iho^ 
the mvf-cbs t!»i vshich H fe'*'!* Itsrr 
of 1110 * « and graas, with an r.lrann 
hole, made under bridge* or on K* 
mid tile ( ,;g 1 arc laid in l.vt>' winter. 

Dipsaccic (b*>t ). the tcijej 
tc ibinux f.imii) . Ifcrbaceous 
ledouous plants of temperate rfgiit'ri 
VI lib llottcrt crowdeil together in heW- 
iike tJie Co'npositic, but diRemng tn 
the rii'id liractcolcs vvhicli surxoBflu 
each 1 ho leaves arc usually £>pFr>‘'’M 
and without stipules , 

DipsoznantA a condition of rairw 
.and bodv produced by t.nking I0orw« 
alcohol over long periods of 
Die dipsomani.vc m.iy be pcr/ccllj 
aware of the li.arm he is doing, butiscon- 
timiaU> ovcrjmwercd by the ciavirS 
for alcohol though he may stniffS'r 
hard ng.amst it The penofis 
irresistible desire for dnnk m.aj ‘'j 
frequent or at long Jntcrvnds, h-a 
generallj tend to occur more of™ 
until the person iKComes a fonsfant 
drinker riic only remedy is to grv 
up alcoliol ciitirxly. Internal oigaW, 
such as the liver and stonuich/ jnvj 
h.ivc become damaged, and 010:0 r 
verj* moderate indulgence in .nlcct'O' ^ 
IS then harmful Drugs which <art t 
sold as drink-curcs to help the p.alient 
through the inevatablc depression ^ 
while trying to bre.ak the habit arc ^ 
to be avoided Bromides arc, how- ^ 
ever, useful sedatives at such a time 
The patient should retire to a ' 
place under strict supt rvusion. even m > 
a retreat for inebriates, if need W. 
and remain there until ho has not only 
lost the desire for drink, but has re-' 
cov ered his health An attempt shouiu 
be made to interest liira m some _ 
bobby or m outside affairs m general , 
Diptera, see Foies i 

Direct Actlpa The .attempt to 
gain political or industrial ends oy f 
active means, such as strikes on; 
rebellions, as opposed to argument anoi 
negotiation The phrase is chiefly 
applied to labour and suffrage 
ments, and was first commonly appheo \ 
to the law-breaking activities of thCi 
Suffragettes c 1010 * 


Direct Current 
Direct Cnirent, »< ELecTRtc Motors 
D irectors the agents -vtlio act lor 
and administer tbe affairs of a pnblie 
company They are appointed la the ' 
first place by the articles of association 
and added to or replaced by election ' 
at tbe annual general meeting The 
powers of a director were indicated 
and limited by the Directors Liability 
Act 1890 the Larcency Act 1801 the 
Winding up Act 1890 and the Com 
panics Acts of 1887 IWS and lO*^ 

The word director is used also for the 
head of a department of the War 
Offee eg Director of Military Opera 
tions and Intelligence Director of 
Supplies and Transport of a branch 
of the Civil Service e g Director of 
Establishments and of an educational , 
establishment eg Director of Oriental 
Studies 

DireetOTT the name given 
execuUve committee of the French 
Revolutionary Republic from 1795 
to 1799 There were 5 m mbers 
chosen by a Conned of Ancients or 
Upper House out of a Ust submitted 
by the Council of Five Hundred or 
Lower House One was to retire 
every year election being for 5 years 
After 5 years the directory was super 
seded by tbe Consulate of Napoleon 

Dirit^U Balloons, see Airships ' 

Diit nack Racing see Spbedwav 
Racing 

Dls Roman name for the mythical 
king of the underworld (Cr Pluto or 
Hades) and also applied to his 
Kingdom 

Disarmament. The principle of dis 
armament i e the abolition or reduc 
tlon of weapons of war was discussed! 
at The Hanie Conferences of 1899 and ■ 
1907 and la d doivn as a practical and 
immediate propos tion m the Peace i 
Treaties of I91 j These provided that I 
the arms of the defeated Sutes were to' 
be reduced to negligible iiroportioiis 
all heavy artillery tanks aircraft andj 
poison gas being complet ty prohibited I 
This was regarded as a first step nude | 

In order to render possible the' 
in tiation of a general limitation of '■ 
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VersatUet Part IV) The reduction 
of national armaments to the lowest 
level consistent with national safety 
and th« enforcement by common 
actum of international obligations 
stated in the League of Nations 
Covenant to be essential to the mam 
tenance of peace 

stxalled Temporary Mixed 
Commission composed of military 
financul economic and political ex 
perts studied the question between 
to I and 1924 and concluded that 
disarmament and security must be 
evolved together Meanwhile they 
drew up agreements concerning the 
private manufacture of arms and the 
use of poison gas and suggested a plan 
tor the limitation of continental armies 
A treaty of mutual assistance m case 
of aggr< ssion was formulated m 1923 
with a view to attaining security ami 
disarmament simultaneously but this 
was rejected bv some of the great 
Po era including Great Britain and 
USA Vanationsof thisprinciplehave 
been continuously advocated by France 
ever since Tbe treaty was elaborated 
m the < eneva Protocol of 10 4 which 
fuitbcr intioduced the principle of 
arbitration in international disputes 
the party bich should refuse arbitra 
tion to be regarded as the aggressor 
The Protocol was also rejected m many 
quartets and in the Locarno Treaties 
of 19 •J wh ch were riiainly confined to 
Germany and her neighbours recourse 
-as h^d tn the medium of regional 
rejection of war 

Tbe failure of the CooUdge N aval Con 
fercQceof 10 7atGenevabroughtabout 
another g stare ui the I’act of Pans or 
I ellogg itict 19 8 originated by Mr 
Kellogg and M Briand m wh ch 15 
States renounced war as an instrument 
of nat onal policy and accepted the 
pnncipie of pacific settlement of 
disputes B> 1930 61 States bad 

signed the Pact Neither the Locarno 
Tmties nor the Kellogg Pact how 
ever make anv direct mention of 
disarmament Meanwhile the League 
of Nations returned to direct <■" 


armaments of all nations (Trsalv o/lsidcr*tion of the problem and in 10^ 
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appointed a Preparatory Commission 
for the Disarmament Conference, 
s\hose members were Government 
representatives A permanent divi- 
sion of opinion soon developed between 
the French view, supported by Poland, 
Belgium, Crechoslovakia, Rumania, 
and Yugoslavia, which demanded 
security first, and the British view, 
supported by tlie United States, 
Germany. Sweden, etc , which held 
disarmament to be in itself sufficient 
guarantee A draft convention com- 
bining both views was draivn up in 
1927, and has been the basis of dis- 
cussion ever since In 1927 a plan 
for the total abolition of all armaments 
and military armies was presented by 
the Soviet Union, but was rejected 
Meanwhile, outside the League 
machinery, the Washington Naval 
Conference of 1921-2 had secured 
the scrapping of over IJ million tons 
of naval vessels, and an agreement not 
to lay down new ships except for 
replacement A ratio of tonnage was 
fixed between Great Britain, IJ S A , 
France, Japan, and Italy Following 
the Kellogg Pact, a Five-power Naval 
Conference was held in London in 1930 
An agreement, by which Great Britain, 
the USA, and Japan undertook not 
to make the replacements of capital 
ships provided for by the Washington 
Conference, was tlie outcome , competi- 
tion in naval building of all kinds was 
to be eliminated until 1936 France and 
Italy reached a compromise regarding 
their respective naval strengths in 
Feb 1931 

Simultaneously a draft Disarma- 
ment Convention had been finally 
drawn up by the Preparatory Com- 
mission, and w'as presented at a 
Disarmament Conference m Feb 1932, 
attended by delegations from 60 
Governments The French proposed 
anintemational League of Nations force 
to provide secunty , tlie British took 
the Draft 'Convention as a basis, and 
demanded disarmament in " offen- 
sive " weapons, the Americans sug- 
gested a scalmg-down of naval figures 
from those of the Washmgton Con- 


ference and the abolition'of heavy land 
weapons , tlie Italians demanded tne 
abolition of all capital ships, sul> 
marines, heavy artillery, tanks, and 
bombing aircraft In Slay President 
Hoover proposed a one-thrrd reduction 
in all armies and battleships U 
Sept Germany wnthdrew from tW 
Conference pending recognition of hei 
equality, which was admitted by r 
Five-Power agreement in December 
The General Commission of 
Disarmament Conference continued ti 
meet during 1933, when the Britisi 
proposals were discussed These wMi 
accepted by France m May, with tni 
reservations that international conwo 
of armaments be established, and tna 
disarmament be reached by gradua 
stages In the same month a Four 
Power Pact was concluded betwcci 
Great Britain, France, Germany, a"' 
Italy in Rome, guaranteeing peace u 
Europe for 10 years, with the option o 
10 years’ renewal , 

In October 1933 there seemed to in 
no prospect of agreement in the Dis 
armament Conference, and at la®' 
near the end of the month the Germai 
Nazi Government withdrew from th' 
Conference, and announced that Gw 
many w ould also cease to belong to tli- . 
League of Nations Sir John Simon, 
the British Foreign Secretary, dc- , 
dared that Great Britain, in an effort i 
to set an example, had already reduced 
her own forces " to the edge of risk I 
Three principal reasons arc 
forward for disarmament The first; 
IS the moral obligation of the Allies, 
under Article 8 of the Covenant and. 
the Preamble to Part V of the 
Versailles Treaty, which stated that^^ 
Germany’s disarmament would be , 
only a prelude to tlieirs The second 
lies in the belief, supported by the 
experience of 1900-14, that heavy 
armaments inevitably lead to war, and 
that any future war utilising modem 
bactenological and other discovenes 
would mean the destruction of civili ^ 
sation Ihe third or economic reason 
IS presented by those who maintoin 
tliat the world to-day cannot afford^ 
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the huge sums spent on Armaments 
(Europe /524 millioas in 10 91 
Hhich might be put to more construe 
tjve uses 

Disciples o! Christ, see Cami>8bl 

tITES 

Disclumet (law) a renuaciatioo or 
a denial • g by a trustee w ho does not 
accept the trust 

Discount, a redaction usually ex 
pressed as a percentage irom a sum 
o£ money Myablo b> one person to 
another The amount of discount 
allowed to shopkeepers la the trade 
discount on the prices of goods quoted 
at their retail salne 
Shares and stocks which are pnccd 
below their nominal value are said 
to be at a discount of so much per 
cent Set also Discount ktaRicET ' 
Bnxs OP ExcaaNGB 
Diaconnt Market, the tnirket m 
w diKOunting of bills ot exchange 
The market consists of discount houses 
which buy and sell bills of exchange 
the loint-stock banks which lend, 
mwy at call and short noUce or fori 
7 days tothe discount houses and bill I 
brokers who also borrow fram the I 
banks and other iiaaaclat houses using' 

the funds to buy biUs of exchange 
Sss also DsNatNo aj.d Cbboit 
Dills op Exchancb 

pueorery in law disclosure by 
order of the court of documents facts 
etc in the possession of one party to 
an action which arc essential to enable] 
the other party to prove his case ' 
Discus throwing tee Atrleyic 
j S ports 

Diseases of Animals Acts relate to] 
contafiious dsc&ses and are admin ‘ 
istered by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and FKhenes and by vanous local 
authorities They apply to all ruwin 
ants (?i ) such as catUc sheep and 
goats and to swine particular attra 
tSon being given to nndemest or cattle 
plague foot and mouth msease sheep I 
scab and pox and swine fever The! 
Acts may be extended to cover any' 
qiadruped and there are many special 
orders xtant applying to horses asscs 
and mules with regard to anthrax 


Dixlntectanta 
glanders and farcy and to dogs in 
respect of rabies The Acts demand 
the removal isolation and possibly the 
slanghter of diseased animats the dis 
uifertton of places they have occu 
pied and notification of the importa 
lion of foreign livestock Ttic owner 
of stock d stroyed by official order is 
usually compensated 

Dtsestahlithaeiit, the sevenng of the 
connection iMlween Church and State 
The Irish Church in 1860and the Welsh 
Churrh in 1014 (by an Act which came 
into force in 10>0) were disestablished 
and partially disendowed mainly as a 
result of the efforts of the Non 
conformist section of the Liberal 
1 arty There is a movement both 
within and without the Church of 
EngUnd for the disestablishment of 
that body Inside the Church dis 
establishment u supported by a grow 
ing body of clerical opinion both 
AngloCatholic and Moderate headed 
by the Bishop of Dutham This 
movement has grown since the rejec 
tion of the Devised Book of Common 
Prayer by the House o{ Commons m 
19 i This section of opinion holds 
that disestablishment should not in 
volse d senOowment Outside the 
Church there is a Urge body of 
opinion shi h would hke to see the 
Church both disestablished and dis 
endowed 

Dutranchisement, see Elections 

Duulectanti substances externally 
applied to the body or to non living 
materul in order to kill any micro- 
organisms which may be present 
Chemical disinfectants may be divided 
into those which act by their toxic 
properties and those which are strong 
oxidising agents there are also 
physical agents of disinfection such as 
neat cold and radiation The chief 
chemical method used for the disin 
fection of rooms and other enclosed 
spaces is fumigation which entails the 
sealing of the space under treatment 
and the liberation of a disinfecting gas 
therein sub tance chiefly used 

Is sulphur dioxide 


{wh 




« by burning 
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sulphur), and formaldchjde, hydro- 
cyanic acid (? t> ) IS also used to .i 
fcomewint smaller extent, for tliongli 
elective, it has the disadsantago of 
liemg cxtroincl^ poisonous ; it is 
therefore principally used against 
vermin and insects. 

Individual articles, such as licdding, 
instruments, liquids, etc , can be 
disinfected by the application of heat 
the tempenituro should exceed 100® 
C and be applied for a few minutes , 
in the c.TSo of highly’ infected textiles, 
such as bedding, the temperature used 
may exceed 200° C , and is obtained 
by the use of steam under pressure 
On the other hand, if it is not dcsirctl 
to subject the article to a high temper- 
ature, a considerable reduction in the 
number of b.actcna jircsent may be 
obtained by the use of a lower tem- 
perature (not under 05° C ) for a longer 
period, say about 40 minutes , when 
applied to liquids, and more particu- 
larly to milk iqv), this process is Known 
as pasteurisation 

Radiation, especially of w avc-lcngtlis 
shorter than that of visible light (» r 
ultra-violet), is a very eflcctive method 
of disinfection, and the exposure of 
infected material to sunlight and air is 
one of the best methods of destroying 
bacteria 

Of chemical disinfectants which arc 
applied directly to the object to be 
sterilised, there are a very large num- 
ber, many different forms of the same 
compounds being available, under a 
v.-iricty of jiroprictary names The 
principal chemicals employed are 
potassium permanganate, hy'drogen 
peroxide, iodine, compounds contain- 
ing active chlorine, such as bleaching 
powder, compounds of the phenol 
group, formaldehyde, corrosive sub- 
limate (mercunc chlondo), etc These 
substances are almost invariably ap- 
plied in aqueous solution 

Disinterested Management, a system 
of control in the sale of alcohol, 
whereby the incentive of private profit 
IS removed. Disinterested manage- 
ment was first introduced in Sweden 
in 1855, and has proved successful m all 


Scandmav'ian countries, though Re* 
bibition (in Kinland) Killed corapJeWy 

In Gre,it Bntim the pnnciple has 
been applied hiphnrard in vanoes 
forms Various controliing organic 
tions, such as the People's Refran- 
incnt House Association, Ltd 
Public House Trusts, .and 
Houses, Ltd , practise dismtcrweu 
management, but in most cases they 
control only country inns and 
In 1010 the presence of military carop 
caused the Government to place th< 
liquor trade in Carlisle and distnct 
Gretna, and Cromarty Firth under at 
ofiicial council The syrstem proves 
successful, c.ipital liabilities were re 
paid 111 a year, and the sale of alcoho 
in the Carlisle area of several hundtw 
square miles has continued in theh.ino' 
of a central .idvisory’ council, resjion 
siblo to the Home Secretary. Tl" 
profits go to the State 
Dislocation, see Joints 
Disney, Walt [b 1901), Mm 
toonist, cre.itor of Mickey Mouse am 
the Silly Symphonies Ho be^’ 
sketching at an early' age, and it f 
said that as a boy’ he earned mono; 
drawing .idvertiscmcnts for a hair 
dresser He w.is trained at an ar 
school III Chicago. He accompaniei 
an invalid brother to California, ani 
man.igcd to secure the notice of i 
film producer The first Mickc, 
Mouse cartoon reel was shown i 
1928, and achieved immediate pops 
lanly The coloured films vver 
evolved in 1032, and were equall, 
successful Disney now employs i 
large staff of artists and producer: 
and has acquired a fortune. 

Disorderly House, a house whci 
persons meet for unlawful purpose 
ego. brothel, gaming-house, etc. T 
keep a disorderly house is a mh 
demeanour punishable witli impnsor 
ment 

Dispensation, term used both i 
constitutional (see Bir.1. or Rights an 
Pahliament, History) and cccles: 
astical law, meaning the right 
legislature to suspend l.iws In the Re 
Church the right is exercised by th 


Dispersioa 

Pope Sind andcr tus supervision ty 
bisho^a and provmcia.1 synods la 
minor matters Abuses of this pro- 
cedure presralent lit the Middle Ages 
led to Ihe provision of safeguards by 
the decrees of the Council of Trent 
la England the Archbishoo of Canter 
bury b^ the pouer of dispensation in 
certain tumor matters though not from 
statutory rules 
Dispersioo. 0«ics 
Displacement Tonnan the sue of 
a ship as measured by the actual 
•weight of wat r which it displaces 
when afloat the figure being reached 
by dividing the number of cubic feet in 
th imrnersedsectionbySS thenumber 
of cubic feet in a ton of water 
Disraeli, Benjamin, ut neacovs 
HELD Beviauis Disraeli Earl op 
DuneU, Isaac Pngltsh 

author father of the Earl of Deacons 
fluid was the author of tetetal essays 
on literature novels and hstonw 
works llis best known work was the 
Cm toftiut ej Lutratu t (1701-1634) 
which like the Maiitrs end Ctmus of 
<Jw LiUraty CAe «i«f (1703) isiaterest 
mg for its anecdotes 
Dinechon, a process of cutting 
away and separating parts of a body 
whereby Its formation and the relation 
ship of Its parts can be observed It 
la ^riormed m the biological sciences 
and especially ua the study of human 
anatomy Dissection began on a 
la^e scale with Anstotlcs work 
n animals Erasistratos dissected 
rvmvnals and was prabably the first 
o inicstgate human anatomy 
>wing to prejudice work must 
Lon mostly on lower animals though 
)V the Anatomy Act of 183 the bodies 
if unclaimed dead may be handed over 
o the medical schools 
DiMeater one who dissents from the 
eachngs of the Church of England 
fhe term dates from th days when 
imformity m r Iigious doctrine aM 
practice was demanded by law 
Dissocfatioa (chem ) the opposite 
process to association » ) and is tbe 
phenomenon that occurs when mole 
cules break down into smaller molo- 


d Dishllabon 

cnlesoratonis Dissociation u usually 
caused by heat ^thermal dissociation) 
typical examples arc the dissociation of 
phosphorus pentachlondc into phos 
uhoras tnchloride and ctUonne 
lOi-RrCl 4- Cl, and of ammonium 
chlondc into ammoma and hydro- 
chloric acid NIt4Cl-*NII, -b HCl 

The dissocution of electrolytes in 
solution with the formation of ions is 
entirely another type of dissociation 
Sf6 ^0 Elbctro-Cubmistry and 
KlSRTlC T«*ORY or Mattsr 

Dissolution, iee Parliament 

Dissoiation of the Uonisteries was 
earned out m England— Nif the lesser 
by an Act passed in 1536 and of the 
rest by a second Act passed m 1530 
Restoration was provided for in J654 
but they w«rc again suppressed m 
1559 when sD monastic possessions 
wm. vested >n ibo Crows 5(s also 
Keformatiov 

Dlstmper <c< Caminr DuTiMTRit. 

OubllatioA. the vaponsation of a 
substance folio red by its condensa- 
tion The process is employed m 
chemical tccnnolon as a means of 
punficatioo anj dilierent types of dis 
tiUation are osed for various purposes 
The simplest form is the purification of 
a liqaia from dissolved solids tbe 
apparatus consisting merely of a 
receptacle (the still) m which the liquid 
IS brat d a coadenirr a tube sur 
rounded by n water jacket through 
wtuch the vapours pass and a tteti tr 
in which condensed vapours are 
collected On heating the stiU 
liquid vapon "S passes as vapour 
down the condenser where it regains 
liquid form and is collected and pun 
fied in the receiver Such stills are 
employed oh ships to obtain dnnlcing 
water from sea water In the case of 
many substances however heating to 
boiling point will cause decomposition 

a^ in sucit cases distillation can be 
accomplished only by heating In a 
vacuum the diminution of pressure 
lowers the boiling point which can be 
adjusted by varying the degree of 
etacuatioD to a temperature w 
no decompos tion occurs 


Distillation 382 Distingmshed Service Orfe 

method is that of steam distillation tillahon, by C S Bobinson (hc' 
^Vhen a current of steam is passed into York, 1030). 
the still, many liquids will pass over Disfmgiushed • Condnot 
into the receiver with the steam at a (D C M ), a British military decoraoOi 
temperature much below tlieir boiling- instituted in 1862 to be conferrei 
point The condensed water can then upon non-commissioned officers aa 
bo removed from the receiver either men for distinguished conduct in tn 

mechanically, in tlie case of liquids field Since Aug. 1018 it can be earne 
immiscible with water, or by heating only by services in action ThoineO' 
tlie distillate to over 100 ° C Steam shows on the obverse side a nuhw 
distillation is used principally for trophy vvith the royal arms in tn 
collecting essential oils centre , the reverse bears the U 

Distillation may also be applied to scription “ For Distinguished Conduf 
solid materials, as in the dry distilla- in the Field," the ribbon consists t 
tion of calcium acetate for the produc- three stripes — red, blue, red — of eqo* 
tion of acetone and tlie destructive width Over 24,000 DC Ms wei 
distillation of wood and coal for the awarded during the World War 
production of various organic sub- Distmgmshed Flying Cross, a Bntis 
stances By far the most important decoration instituted in 1018, w 
type of distillation, however, is that gallantry displayed by officers an 
known as fractional distillation, a warrant officers of the Royal A 
process applied to separating mixtures Force while on active service R ’ 
of which tlie components have different attached to a blue and white honzot 
boiling-points The simple distilla- tally striped ribbon 
tion apparatus described above is Distmgmshed Service 
insufficient, and the vapours, before British decoration established m 
passing into the condenser, pass as the Conspicuous Service Cross, an 
through a fractionating head, which at that time awarded to warrant an 
consists of a long vortical tube attached subordinate officers of the Nav 
to the still, and usually expanded at whose services had been mentione 
intervals into small bulbs Tins en- in dispatches It was given its 
sures that only the more volatile frac- title and extended in scope to incluo 
tions escape at the top of the column, officers up to and including the i^ 
whilst the heavier vapours are con- of lieutenant, in Oct 1914 ^ 

densed and run back to the still. This Cross is silver, and the ribbon m 
column of descending liquid meets the three stripes of equal width — blui 
ascending vapours, and exerts a white, blue 
scrubbing action, removing the less Distmgmshed Service Mcflak 
volatile constituents Thus, by sue- British medal instituted in Oct 10* 

ccssivcly raising tlie temperature it is for chief petty officers and lower ratinj 
possible to obtain the various con- in the Navy, and non-commissiont 
stitucnts of the mixture in a more or officers and 'men in the Marines, an 
less pure form awarded for acts not quite deservin 

In many designs of fractionating the award of the Conspicuous Gallantr 
column there are several condensers Medal The ribbon is three stripes ‘ 
connected to the same column at equal width, purple on each side of 
vanous heights from the still, and it is central white stripe bearing a thi 
thus possible to collect several frac- purple line A medal of similar tit) 
tions or " cuts " simultaneously This was instituted in 1 907 for the rank an 
system is used principally m the refin- file of the Indian Army This has 
ing of petroleum , in fact, the mineral deep violet nbbon with blue border 
oil industrj' makes by far the greatest Distmgmshed Service Order, dcco« 
industrial use of fractional distillation tion established in 1886, and bestoneu ^ 
See The Clemeris of rfaciional Dts- m recognition of distinguished services, 
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Distress 

m action on the part of coiamissioned I 
ofScersof the Army and Navy Tbe! 
nb^n IS red with bine edges Bars 
may be won for further distinguished 
services , 

Distress, a legal remedy chiefly used I 
to enable a landlord to recover rent I 
owing to him by seising goods and 
chattels which he may find on the 
premises in respect of which the rent 
is owed and seltmg them to satisfy bis | 
claim or holding them as security for' 
the payment of the arrears The right 
can only be exercised after the rent is 
in arrears by the person in whom the 
legal reversion is vested 

All movables may be taVen except | 
fivtures wild animals on the pro 
perty things in actual use at the time 
of the distress * g a horse ploughing 
perishable goods such as meatormilk 
loose money things belong ogtoathudl 
party those which have been delivered 
to a person carrying on a public trade 
aadthifigsinthecustodyottheUw such 
as goods taken is etecutioa of a judg 
ment Bystatute the followmsthings 
are also privileged machinery wlong 
Ing to a third party and tent to the 
tenant of an sgneultural holding under 
a bona fiit agreement live stock lent 
solely (or breeding purposes tbe I 
wearing apparel and bedding of the| 
tenant and his family the tools and' 
implements of h!s trade not exceeding 
j £5 in value the goods of 


Dividing Engine 
boldji^ by the largest possible number 


aured under the National ff-aUh 
isurance Acts if he obtains a medical I 
rrtificate to the ellect that the levy log I 
! the distress would endanger hu 
ealtb Certain th ngs such as beasts 
I the plough sheep and instruments 
f husbandry tools and implements 
i trade are exempted from seixure if| 
lere are siiOicient other Aisttainable' 
hattcUon the premises 
S e alM ExecoTiov BcrtxviK 
Distrihution of Ammals, Oeogniihi 
ah fee Ceourapiucai. Uistmuotio'i 

DUtrihatlim, an economic thcoty 

tssociated especially w th the nam of 

j K Chesterton (f ) and HiUue : 
hellac, which advocates property 


of persons the progressive abolition 
of large capitalism and the factory 
system the restoration of small 
farming etc Its organisation is 
the League for the Restoration of 
Liberty by the Distribution of 
Property commonly abbreviated to 
The Leagv e It has largely identi 
fied itself with tbe financial theones 
of Major G W Douglas {see Douglas 
Crboit Scheme) Belloc has written 
on the proposals in Tbe Sentle Slate 

District Council, see Local Goverh 

WENT 

Dithjrafflhic [proH nrtniRA mbik] 
Poetry a species of lync poetry said 
to have been invented by the Dorian 
Creek Anon (6 0 b c 1 It was asso 
mated with the cult of Dionysus and 
consequently was of an extravagant 
and Baeehanahan character It was 

song to wild impart oned musie in the 

Phrygian mode It was the origin of 
the Chorus W e > in Cr«k drama 

Diuitbca. medicines wheh increase 
the fiovi of unne bv acting on the Lid 
neys either directly or secondarily 
through the blood or netvxius system 
The MSt M cafieine while squills 
infusion of broom tops sweet nitre 
and oil of junijiet are also useful 
Cm may be u ed as a substitute for 
lumper Turpentine and canthandes 
arc efleclive but drastic Digitalis 
Is often given as a diuretic in cases of 
dropsy and sal ne diuretics to render 
the unne more watery when there is 
excess of unc ac d 

Diver a popular name for many 
divtog b rds but usually appl eU to a 


lamlv relateil to the ants (jv) of 
which the best known species are the 
rod throated the black throated and 
the great northern They are essen 
tidly marine fvding on feh, but visit 
freewater lakes to breed 

Dividend, see SrocLS and Shares 
Dividmg Engine, an apparatus used 
lor the accurate divix on of linear and 
circulaT scales and the production 
of optical diffract on gratioo {see 
Optics] The aceurscy of rhjr«Btt^ 



Divinabon 3: 

and astronomical measurements de- 
pends very largely upon the accuracy 
with which a standard length or arc 
of a circls can be divided into parts 
This division, until quite recently, 
has been accomplished entirely by 
mechanical means , lately accurate 
methods of measuring length in terms 
of the wave-length of light have been 
devised The dividing engine, how- 
ever, remains necessary to the gradua- 
tion of all scales of angle and length 
used in ordinary physical instruments 

Dividing engines all depend for their 
operation upon the original graduation 
of a toothed wheel or screw, by means 
of which the dividing point, usually a 
diamond, is made to move by equal 
steps When an engine has been con- 
structed with the greatest care, it is 
further possible to determine its errors 
and allow for these when using it 
For the highest accuracy the work of 
graduation is necessarily slow The 
diffraction gratings (metal or glass 
surfaces ruled with fine parallel lines 
accurately spaced) made by Professor 
Rowland of Baltimore were of such 
extraordinary accuracy that replicas 
of them by moulding are still made, 
although machines for ruling gratings 
exist in largo numbers One of the 
greatest difficulties encountered in 
highly accurate work is the effect of 
varying temperature , in order to 
obtam exact results, the machine must 
be set up m a room kept at constant 
temperature, and great precautions arc 
necessary to prevent the wannth of 
the operator’s body disturbing the 
setting The accuracy with which 
circles can be divided is about 1 second 
of arc, while in linear measurements 
an accuracy of about 0 002 mm is 
obtainable By means of automatic 
machines which perform the complete 
graduation without attention, scales 
for commercial use can be divided 
with an accuracy of about 10 times less 
than the above 

Divination. The art of divination 
or discovering sorcerers {see Religion, 
Pkimitive) can be traced to Babylon’, 
where scaptilomancy was a favoured 
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method The scapula {t e. shoulder > 
blade) was roasted over a slow fire.’ 
until cracks developed in the upper 
side The curves, angles, and joints ol ; 
intersection of these cracks w ere, to the ' 
necromancer, portents for the future , 
This IS sometimes considered the fore- ; 
runner of modern palmtslry {chto- 
mattcy) in which the flesh-folds of the 
hand and wrist are " read " in a like i 
manner In a recent excavation Sir 
James Flinders Petne discovered a 
huge bone-pit (c 2000 n c.) containing 
the skeletons of hundreds of mules, 
asses, horses, and men, possibly a 
grave, but in all this vast necropolis > 
not one scapula was found No doubt 
they had all been removed for purposes S 
of divination > 

Another method employed in the ! 
Ancient East was hepaioscopy, nl 
which marlcs upon the liver of a 
slaughtered animal were " read " The 
casting of a horoscope, or history of a 
life divined from a birth star, is at least 
as old as the Middle Kingdom of Egypt* 

The Roman soothsayers based thcit 
prophecy on observations made np®a 
the flight formation of flocks of bird'’) 
and, when no birds were visible, by, 
flocks of sheep 

A chief means of discovering a thief la , 
rural England m times not so long ago, 
was tlie book-and-key trial- A large 
iron key was placed with its wards^ 
inside a Bible, and the book was 
strapped up tightly with a Sartcr^ i 
Then the suspected persons, one by | 
one, were invited to place tlieir flngcr>j 
under the head of the key Wenl 
the key moved tlie thief was found,’) 
and as the nervous trembling fingers, 
of the actual frightened culprit were 
most likely to cause a disturbance,, 
this method was better than the witch’ 

trial by water. But sometimes, when 
tlie person under gravest suspicion 
touched the key, the watchers might 
fancy that it moved, even when it did' 
not Eden Phillpotts, in The Secret , 
Womar, describes such an ordeal 

Crystal gazing and Liquid gaang arc? 
practised all over the world Tlic| 
clairvoyant, staring upon the shiny' 
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tins tlicy did by' exorcism, sternly Diving, see Salvagi: Work , Sai- j 
bidding the demon to come forth m the vacing - i 

name of God If Uic fit was short the Division, an armyformation uicluo | 
demon came forth and all vas well mg all branches of the service, vanable j 
Many old pnnts m the British Museum in size A British infantry division is 
depict little flying devils leaving by a formation of all arms : it includes 3 
way of mouth or nostrils If tlie infantry bngades, 4 artillery bngaoes, 
patient was insane ho was considered companies of R E , Royal Corps of 
w ilfiilly w ickcd in retaining the demon. Signals, Tank Corps, and Machine Gun 
and sometimes was chained m a dun- Corps, 3 field ambulances, and vanoiis ^ 
geon, starved , beaten, and even burned admimstrative troops, including am- 
to induce him to let go his hold, that munition and supply columns, divi- 
the good saint might call fortli the evil sional train, etc The composibon is 
spint subject to vari.alion in accordance with _ 

Religion and magical beliefs and developing ideas of mechanised war- « 
medical practice are closely allied In faro , the size is normally 10,000 men j 
a Shamanistic society the Shaman is A cavalry division consists of 2 or 4 | 
priest, witch-doctor, ram-maker, and cavalry brigades j 

chief magician He blesses and curses. Divorce, see Marriage I 

casts spells and removes them He Dmnude, town of W Flanders, { 
attends every birth, to say which Belgium, 14 m S of Ostend , trades j 
ancestral soul is reincarnated, and m agricultural produce It was he- ' 
every burial to divine the cause of qucntly m the centre of military < 
death Ho is both obstetrician and actions during the World War, and was J 

sexton severely damaged Pop 3900 ; 

Only recently in Europe have the Djemal Pasha (1801-1022), Turkish 
threesubjectsboonseparated Hospit- politician, member of the Young Turk 
als were originally Spit.il Houses, Hos- movement , commanded a division 
pices. Houses of God’s Hospitality, m the Balkan Wars, and the 2nd and 
founded by the Church m obedience to 4th Armies during the World War , 
the injunction to " care for the sick " W.is Minister of Marme, 1914and 1918, 
Not till late Victorian days would On the downfall of the Young Turk ' 
doctors attend to venereal disease, re- Government, 1018, Djemal fled to 
garding it as a visitation — a punish- Europe, visited Russia and Afghan- 
ment from God, a matter for tlie priest istan, and was assassmated at Tiflis • 
Diving, the act of plunging grace- Dmeper, Russian river, just over , 
fully into water, accomplished in 1400 m. long, rising by the foot of the ' 
vanous attitudes The usual straight Valdai Hills, and flowing mainly S to 
dive, head first, called a " plain the Black Sea at Kherson By a > 
he.ader," carries tlie diver to a con- system of canals it connects the Rs 
siderable depth from which he rises by Vistula, Dvina, and Nicmen with the , 
turning his hands upwards It should Baltic Its principal tributaries are 
be attempted only m water of 6 ft the Pripot, Berezina, Sozh, and Desna, 
or over Some of the apparently and among notable towns on its banks , 
easy and graceful dives are really are Kiev, Mohilev, and Dnepro- " 
dangerous for a novice to attempt, petrovsk It divides an ofishoot of the 
especially the backward somersault Carpathians, c 30 m S of Dnepro- 
Most graceful is the swallow dive from petrovsk, and forms turbulent rapids ' 
a considerable height, w ith the arms It is navigable from Dorogobuzh to 
outstretched at right angles to the the Black Sea, and is free from ice c ’ 
body The straight-forward plunge 8 or 9 months of the year 
head foremost from near the level of Dmeprostroi Dam, a barrage erected ^ 
the water is suitable for shallow across the R Dnieper at Kichkas by 
water the Sonet Government as part of the ' 



Dniester ^ 

First Five Year Plan (7 « ) It feeds 
the largest pcrwer-stalion in the worM 
with 7 tnrnmes and a capacity of 
640 0(W kilowatts and 000 000 hp 
(c/ Niagara 430 000 h p ) The 
power K used m large industrial plants 
throughout S Russia The station 
was opened m May 1932 

Dniester nver of S E En«^ It 
rises in the N Carpathians in Caecho- 
slovakia and flows through S Poland 
it then forms the boundary between 
Rumania and the Ukrame S S R 
f^ing into the Black Sea a few m 
from Odessa It is some flro m in 
length and is navigable from Ixhotin 
though s mal l Craft can pass the rapids 
near Yempol and go farther Impor 
tant towns on its banks include Halici 
Khotin and Cetatea Alba It has a 
large trade m com and timber shipping 
Doah [/>rox sO ab] Indian name for 
a tract of country lying between two 
nveta particularly applied to the 
district between the Ganges and the 
Jumna 

Dohrie, Boumr (6 1891) English 
man of letters His works include 
RsrforafKm Comedy Essays <n Biog 

TApXy RestoraSton Tragedy 4t/« and 
Lstters of te i Oitsierfield (193 ) and 
other literary »nd crit cal cssm 
D ohrudja, district of S E Rumania 
bounded on the E by the Black Sea 
N and M by the Danube and S by 
Bulgaria It is largely a barren 
country of feiis and steppes with a 
very mixed population It became 
Rumaman m >878 and at fret almost 
valueless bos since attained commer 
cial importance by the steady nse of 
the ports on tho Black Area 

8975 s<i m pop 722 UOO 
Dobson, Henry Aostis (184d'19''I) 
English ro*t imitator of l8th>ccnt 
styles revived old French lyncal 
forms among them the tnolet of 
which he is the acknowlcdgctl rood m 
master I tgiteUei m RAyme (1873) 
the SifH of the Ly e (1875) and 
Proin&s »» Percefna (1871) contain hts 
verse IliscnticalbiogTaphirsol ISth 
cent htirary figures arc very valuably 
Docetae (oosBtSi early ChnsUaa 
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heretica who held that Christ had not 
a human body durmg His life on 
earth but oolv a phantom body This 
doctrine logically involved a denial of 
His human sufienngs and therefore of 
the doctnn of the Crucifixion and 
ResarreetioD 

Dock (bot) unsightly weed (genus 
Ruinex family Polygonace-e) found 
in all parts of the world and at aU alti 
tudes The properti s of the roots and 
leaves are very different the leaves be 
■ng acid and astnngent and sometimes 
of an agreeable flavour while the roots 
aienauveousandpurgative Thereare 
about 10 species of dock m England 
the great water dock is a big plant 
4-6 It high vvith exceedingly large 
leaves and several stems w^ch bear 
nomerous green flowers m almost 
leafless whorls the broad leaved dock 
IS too well known to need any descrip- 
tion the curled dock has acute 
curled leaves and is also common 
the leav s of the bloody veined dock 
are ting d with beautiful crimson 

Docks, see Hakbodr 

Dock T7sma(, m England eerttfl 
cate of ownership of goods warehoused 
in do ks The document may be 
endorsed in favour of a purchaser 
thus giving him the right to receive the 
gooU 

Dockyard (Amer V01 y Ynri) 
Oovnumeot establishtnent ftted for 
the construct on repair supply and 
maint nance of warsb ps of all kinds 
or used for »n> of these purposessingly 
Bnttshd ckyards are controlled by the 
Adm ratty through Directors of Dock 
yards Stores and Naval Construction 
and through local superintendents 
The) are situated at Portsmouth 
Dev-oaport Chatham and Sheerncss 
andoverseasatMalta Gibraltar Hong 
Kong Bermuda and Sjmonstown in 
addition to minor establishments A 
new do^yard at Singapore {q t ) was 
begun in 19 3 Set also Coausg 
Stations 

Dotdors Commons, formed in 1567 
and incorp(:^te<l 1 OS was in Eogtish 
aoricty of ecUesast cal lawyers It was 
dissolv^ by the Court of Probate Aet 
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1857 Prnchco bcfo-'o the cccle-jiat- after the univeral flood A ; 
ticjil courts, e " Court of Arches, held dove, rvhtcU had (lov.oi froiu *-S>t ' ,* 
m the Sfyicty b buildines, ssaa coufined announced that here an oracle . 
to meiiil>crs be built through \%hich Zeo^ "owe ^ 

Doctrine, <ee Doosia speak to men. The A 

Dodder, a genus of parasitic plants received tlirough the , .-C » 

belonging to the faiuiK ConvoU ul.icea», leaves of the sacred oal,s and tlir j, \ 

with bmnclKd, climbing, corddikc the clashing-togethcr of hollow >6=5“ 

stems, no leases, ami globular heads suspended dose together Jn " I 
of small was-like flowers The sieds brancht:.. when tnoecd by 1 

genmnate in the- ground, and the Dog Days, the hottest part d- . | 

young plants climb tin stems of the year, in nutopc being , 

adjoining plants, and when they have August I'omicrly the dog day® 
taken root in them lose tluir connec- spccific<illy' the period during " , i 

tion witli the ground The four Sinus, the tlog-star,nsesapproxitna:c j 

Englesh species are all annu.als and with the sun » 1 ,» 1 

flower from July to Sept The Lesser Doge, the title formerly 8*''^’°, .r ! 

Dodder is found on heath, thyme, chief magistrate in the repuDlic. f 
milk vetch, potcntilla and other small Venice and Genoa , 

plants, but IS most abundant on furre. Dogfish, name for several [ 

which it often entirely conceals with marine fishes closely akin to the suarv | 

tangled masses of red, threadlike They arc usually 2 or 3 ft long. ; 

stems , the flowers are small, light- most of them lay eggs in ““tny ‘ 

flcsU-colonrtd. and wax-like Hit called ''mermaids’ purses, hut we t 
Greater Dodder is a greenish yellow 
plant found on thistles and nettles, 
with flower-heads sessile, calyx of 
blunt sepals, and corolla longer than 
the exilyx, y'cllowish, enclosing the 
stamens and styles "rhe Flax Dodder 
and Clover Dodder are less often found. 

Dodecanese (" Twelve Islands "), 
group in the ASgeian, conipnsing the 13 
(sic) S Sporades, of which tlie most 
important are Rliodes, Cos, Loros, Pat- 
mos, and Kolymnos T,he inhabitants 
are mainly Greek, but the archipelago 
has been Italian since 1912, before 
which it belonged to Turkey Area, 

976 sq m , pop 118,000 

Dodgson, Chas Lntwidge, see 
Carholi,, Lewis 

Dodo, a huge flightless pigeon, 
discovered by the early voyagers in 
Mauritius, but now extinct It was 
.remarkable for its large hooked bill 
and tiny wings An inactive bird, 
which nested on the ground, it fell a 
ready victim to sailors, and its exter- 
mination towards the end ol the 17th 
cent was probably accelerated by 
imported pigs, which devoured its eggs 

Dodona, the first of the mythical 
Greek oracles built by Deucalion 
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species most common round the 
British coast is viviparous It is not 
uncommonly sold lor eating as roeV. 
salmon The rough spiny skin is one 
of the sources of shagreen 
Dogger Banh, Battle o! (Jan S4 
1916) a naval action of the World Wat 
fought ofl the Dogger Bank hetveen 
Bntish and German battle erui era and 
auxiliaries The British under Ad 
miral Beatty outnumbered and dis 
persed the Germans pursuing them 
until the Bntish flagship the Lxo» 
was put out of action and her signals 
misunderstood The German MtUe 
cruiser DIUcher was sunk 
Doggett, Thomas (<f 17.1} English 



letor founded the race for Doggett s 
^>at and Badge still rowed anoually 
by Thames watermen Doegett pre- 
iented the prue in 1710 in honour 
of the accession of Ccorge 1 The 
winners names have all been recorded 
since 1701 

Dogma, m theology means broadly a 
religious teaching considered essential 
to membership of a given body or the 
lundam ntal articles of a creed More 
properly It refers to theological doc 
trine enforced aa the faith of a par 
t cuVat Church and as most Pro^t 
ants reject the enforcement of doctrine 
it would then refer mainly to the ten ts 
bf the Orthodox and Roman raihifli e 
Churches 

Dogs are typical examples of the 


» Dogs 

family Canid* of the Carnivora [qv) 
which includes the fox jackal and 
ioK(g9t') and all domesticated breeds 
of dog 

Dogs were domesticated by pre 
histone man and Egyptian snd Baby 
Ionian monuments attest the existence 
several centuries before the Christian 
era of breeds closely resembling the 
greyhound mastiS and even the 
Aberdeen terrier and showing con 
s derable departure effected by selec 
tive breeding from the wolf the wild 
form from which the domestic breeds 
are believed to have originated 

Dogs were originally tamed for 
man s service for guarding his pos 
sessions and hunting wild beasts and 
different tjualitiev such os speed 
strength and scent veri required for 
different purposes Many such breeds 
superior to tiie wolf in certain particn 
lars have been preserved but the 
general usefulness of dogs fans declined 
with the adxance of civilisation and 
this has led to the production of large 
numbers of physically defective breeds 
the pet or toi dogs which have 
little resemblance to any natural 
species of the fara 1> and would have 
no ehaoce of survival is wild animals 

The exact origin of most breeds is 
unknown T1 eir characters however 
have been stabilised by the Kennel 
Club nd most varieties can be rccog 
nised at a glance It is impossible to 
enumerate more than the mam groups 
of breeds but th acc pled names are 
mi leading and not always indicative 
of afT nity The chief kinds are 
bounds which hunt bys ent including 
the bloodhound otter hound fox 
hound beagle etc hounds which 
hunt by speed and s ght — the grey 
hounds a cr hound borzoi etc 
Spaniels including the setter wh ch 
have much in common with the scent 
bunting founds but have long soft 
coats Temers mostly small vermin 
killing dogs too (Iivcrsifled to define 
and not necessarily related 'T*' 
inaxtill ht Bernard and 1 
bud dog group which hav 
unlive laws and arc guard 







Dogs, Care of 392 Dogs, Care® 

than sporting dogs The Eskimo, I during the day It is 
Samoycde, and chow group, which to teach older dogs, but if tn<!> 
with their pricked ears and rough turned out regularly and ^ 

coats are wolf-likc in aspect, but carry quently, and scolded il , 

the tail curled over the back, and are behave indoors, they will , 

principally used for hunting and sleigh- time Dogs troublesome at wg 
drawing Some Scotch collies are should be confined in a small ‘ 

almost equally wolf-hke, but the night for a time and taken out lo 

breed which has most unmistakable run early each morning, as a dog 
resemblance to a wolf is the Alsatian, never soil its bed . 

at present very popular, and used as Washing Dogs require rog ■ 
a sheep dog in its native country washing to keep them healthy ana j 
Many of these groups have dwarfed from skin troubles, and to 
or " toy ’’ representatives The appearance of the coat The 
modern bull-dog is a degenerate breed placed in a bath of lukewa^ 
derived from the small bull-fighting and thoroughly wetted, rubbed 
mastiff of the Middle Ages Pomera- a shampoo to a lather all over, n ' 
mans are “toys" of the Eskimo dog in clean tepid water, and thoroug 
group, and Pekingese of the spamel dried A dry shampoo can be u 
group, while the onee fashionable in very cold weather to avoid ns 
Italian greyhound is a dwarfed form a chill 

which, cunously, has lost nothing of Food should be given regularly n 
the elegance of its prototype See also a day For a house-dog the 
Alsatian, Bull-dog, and other in- meal is best given at midday, ® 
dividual breeds kennel dogs arc fed with a s® 

Dogs, Care of. Housing Tlie ken- quantity of dry biscuit in the mom> 
nel in which an out-door dog is kept and a good meat meal in the evcnii 

should be well built, well ventilated which helps to keep them quiet throu 

but free from draughts, and light A the night The quantity and kiaa 
good kennel has a brick or tar asphalt food depends on the breed and s' 
floor and high sides, with high-set A good general rule is | oz of 
windows one on each side, so that a each pound of weight twice a aa}- 
fresh current may remove the vitiated One meal should consist of 
air which rises The windows open bread, and vegetables in equal 
inwards, and the inside is protected by ivith gravy or soup unless the dog 
projecting side boards from beating fat , the other of dog biscuit, g"'^ 
wind and rain Pine sawdust pro- whole or broken Hard biscuit 
vides a dry, sweet flooring , and wheat- bones to gnaw helps to keep the taa® 
straw, changed daily, makes a com- in order, increases the flow of 
fortablc bod Pme shasongs arc some- and aids the digestion of food. " 
times preferred to straw, as they arc plentiful supply of clean water ina* 
less likely to become inhabited by always be available , 

fleas or other insects, but they are less Hxercise is essential to keep a dag 
comfortable The kennel must be in health and free from eczema, ana 
kept scrupulously clean, the floor should be regular but not overti^B 
washed daily, and the whole structure Walking is the best cvercise , to alloj 
regularly scrubbed with a weak dis- a dog to follow a bicycle or car is baa, 
infectant especially for dogs used for breeding, 

House Manners A dog is easily since it often renders them impoteoi 
trained to clean habits Weaned A dog out of condition should be gi' an 
puppies soon learn to go to a tray of a little slow exercise at first and tne 
earth or sand kept in some convenient amount increased gradually as tne 
corner, if they are placed on it regu- muscles strengthen A sharp ’walk. 
larly after feeding and at other times twice a day over hard roads or rough 



Dogs, Care ot 
ground keeps a temer in esecUent eon i 
dition A heavy dog such as a mastifi I 
or a toy dog like a Pekinese should I 
not be taken beyond walking pace ' 
The best times {or eaetCBt are belore 
the morning and evening meals with 
a short run after eating and before 
going to bed 

TAe Ccat is first changed when a 
uppy is !>-10 months old Adult 
Dgs change their coats once a year 
s soon as the weather gets warm 
he change takes about 6 weeks and 
unug this time the dog should be 
pecially well groomed and the <dd 
oat combed out 

Nailt A dog which gets plenty of 
xercise on hard ground ne^s little or 
lO attention to his nails but a house 
og must have thein cut from time to 
ime to prevent turning up into the 
>ad which causes lameness Strong 
harp scissors should be used which 
io not crack or split the aids as do 
irdinary scissors The qnickmust not 
« iniuied It IS pink in colour and 
herelore easily seen in white os pink 
lails bnt black nails should ^ cut 
rery ^refnlly and only a very small 
3ieee pared away at a time till the 
position of the tender is found The 
ength of the quick vanes from one 
log to another 

For distemper «« CANfsa Dis 
reirrER 

Deg i3 ltd Rg The dog should be 
caref iU> selected for hts own good 
po nts and for the record of his pro- 
geny on the show bench. If economy 
IS desirable the bitch may be a well 
bred puppy not quite up to show 
standard A hitch comes on beat 
when &-9 months old and thereafter 
regularly about every 6 months The 
period of gestation is 63 days The 
b tch should be treated for worms 
about a lortn ght after the h at has 
passed off and agam a fortu ght later I 
After the eth week food » given in 3 
meals to prevent the d sconifjrt of an 
overfull stomach alter a heavy meal ' 
A fair amount of meat should be in 
eluded in the diet but the b tch should 
not be made fat Exercise should he 
E 111—13 


Dogs, Isis ot 
continued as long as she can walk 
without discomfort but onlj at a low 
ssalk iis she nears her time Just be 
lore the puppies are due the bitch 
sfaDuld be washed with a weak dia 
infreUnt to d stray any iarv* of 
worms A bitih about to have 
puppies goes to a quiet place and 
refuses food and there is a thick 
mucous discharge tfhen the labour 
pains begin she should be left in peace 
bnt if no pups have been born in 2 
hours she should be given a little milk 
contauung 10 drops to a teaspoonfut 
of liquid extract of efgot obtained 
from a chemist If no pups appear 
after this a veterinary surgeon snould 
be sent for Alter puppmt. tbe bitch 
needs quiet ^e should be fed every 
lew hours for some days with a da Iv 
increasing amount of meat If the 
nipples boeome »woll«h or mflaiued 
they should be bathed or 3 tunes a 
day with boracic lotion made from 
half a teaspoonful of boraeic acid dis 
solved in « pint of water and then 
carefully dnrd The p ip» art able t> 
feed from a duh when 3 weeks old and 
ate gradually weaned at 6 weeles A 
distemper vaccine can be injected 
before the pups are i eaned The 
feeding of the pups depends on their 
breed they req re a nch food sme 
bitch s milk u h ghly concentrated 
nch in casein and cream and more 
than 3 times as strong as covs milk 
Puppy foods ard strong broth arc 
recomnten led by most dog owners 
and a fair-sued tone should be given 
alter everj meal to be gnawed to 
increase the flow of Saliva and aid 
digestion 

CoMsuh Cousens F \\ Dog s 
M dieal Di liona y (1932) 

Dogs. Isla ot, a district withm the 
borough of Ibplar London surrounded 
on three sides bv the Thames and 
largeis taken up bv the \\ India and 
hbUwaO Docks The history of the 
name is uncertain but it has been sug 
gested that the Ro>al kennels situated 
there n the 13th cent account for it 
or that the word is a cornintion nf 

Docks 
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Dogs, Laws 

Dogs, Laws relating to. Every per- 
son who keeps a dog above 0 months 
of age must obtain a licence for it from 
the post office The cost is 7i <id , 
and It expires on Doc 31 A licence 
must also be obtained from the 
Ministry’ of Agncultifre and Fishenes 
if it IS desired to import a dog. and this 
may be given subject to conditions 
Every dog ivhile on a highway or in a 
public place must wear a collar with 
the name and address of tlic owner 
The police may seme any stray dog 
found in a public place, and sell or 
destroy it if unclaimed after notifica- 
tion to the person whose name and 
address is on its collar, and any person 
taking possession of a stray dog must 
return it to its owner or notify the 
police Stealing dogs, unlawfully pos- 
sessing a stolen dog or its skin, or 
corruptly taking money under pre- 
tence of aiding in the recovery of a 
stolen dog, are all punishable oficnces 
It IS also an oflence to allow un- 
muzzled ferocious dogs, or mad dogs, 
to be at large, or to use dogs to draw 
carts or carriages A dog is not re 
garded as a naturally dangerous 
animal, and no damages can be re- 
covered for injunes it may do to 
human beings or animals, except cattle 
and poultry, unless the owner is proved 
to have known its vicious propensity- 
a dog IS entitled to its first bite, and 
m no case can damages be recovered 
for trespass to land A dog may be 
injured or killed if this is necessary to 
protect a human being or valuable 
property other than land from attack, 
and dog spears, traps, and spring guns 
may be set for the protection of game, 
provided they are not used to tempt 
dogs to trespass, and are not dangerous 
to human life and limb 

The law on crucltj’- to dogs was 
altered in 1933 by the provision that, 
while the maximum sentence of im- 
prisonment remains 3 months, 
convicted person may bo debarred 
for life from holding a dog-hccnco 
See also Vivisi-CTlON 
Dog Watch, see Watch 
Dohnfinyi, Ernst von {b 1877) 
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modern musician Icnoivn as much foi 
his piano-playing as for his com^ 
tions He was born at Pressbu | 
(Bratislava), and became a pupil 
D’AIbert. He toured as concer 
pianist in Europe and Amenca, a 
has ■written some original works whio 
however, do not belong to the aggr 
sive "left" school of niodeniist 
Appointed director of the 
Academy in 1919, became ,, 

the Budapest Philharmonic 

Dolci, Carlo (or Car/ma) (wi 
168C), Italian painter, bominFloreuc 
He early displayed an aptitude l 
painting, and gained wide popum” 
His work shows facility rather tfi. 
genius, and ability to satisfy i 
prevailing taste The Mariytdon 
St Andtew (1040) is considered i 
best work One of his paintings 
to be seen in the National Gaiicb 
and tivo m tlie Pitti Palace, Florenc 
Doldrums, see Geogbapbiciu- 
Terms . , 

Dole, colloquial term 
employment pay See also unej 

PLOYMENT 

Dolentes, dark heavy rocks rwem 
bling basalts, but differing m tliat uiu^ 
generally occur as dykes or sills ((?? u )' 
intruded into other rocks near m 
surface, and not as volcanic outjwur 
mgs They arc, on the whole, coars 
in texture than basalts Chief mineral 



boleritcs, showlne: Tjpical Jointing into Cotiaeos 


present axe felspars and somebms 

olivine Othcrmineralsmayhepresent, 
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he rock being accordinp;l> called to maa^ion ha'T been a later de^rlop- 
ilmnfrKlolcnte «joart*-jolcnte by ment m the history of the doU the 
lersthene-d ilente etc Dolerttes are mostTetnarkableandelaborateexacnple 
dund in the Itighlsnds of StnUand having b^n produced in postwar 
lanurvooshire and other places tn yean »hea many famous people con 
Elntain The great WTun Sdl luetchii^ tnlnite*! to the lavish appointments of 
trom the 'lorthumbcrland coast to the Queen s Doll s House 
ftwtBiorlind b composed of dolentes Dollar a silver com current in 
German pctrologists restnet the term sranous countries at various tiroes 
doleiite to rocks of Tertiary Of later The old form is lAafer suppaedly cor 
age nipted from Joackifnitkaler a silver 

Dolgelly Welsh town county town com equivalent to the Hth<ent {jcr 
of M nonetluhire a famous tonrist man gold gulden and coined from roctal 
centre with some small manufactures mined in Joachimsthal Bohemia from 
including tweeds anl flanneb Lead ISlfl onwards The thaler contmued 
and iron are found in the neighbour as a common German com being the 
hood Pop S%/00 standard unit of the union from ISIT 

Bohn, Anton {b 1004) British until the substitution of the mark in 
dancer He stodied dancing under IS73 The Spanish picce^if eight 
Cecchetti Nijinsky and other famous (ft) was also known as a dollar nd 
teachers and made his first appear was current m the Spanish Ameriian 
ance with Diaghilev a I uuian Ballet colonies In 17S7 the dollar unit 
at Monte Carlo in 10*7 in DapAnis end divided into a hundred cents was 
CAlot Since then he has appeared adopted in the USA Its value was 
frequently in London and Pans m the expressible in either t,old or silver at 
Russian Ballet and other productions the rate of 1 15 uh ch was changed 
DoU,cbiUlstoyrepreseiituigahuroan to 1 16 in 16J6 Dollar notes were 
being The doll IS ancient and ubiqui issued which were depreciated by 
tous Children in all parts «i the about 46 per cent dunng tbo C vil 
earth at every stage of man t develop War but were eventually brought back 
ment frost savage to civihsed con to the gold standard A fall in th 
ditionshaveplay^ with puppets made pnee of silver cawed great difTcnlties 
out of various materiaU Diflerent in the rnaintcnanca of this ratio 
pcopteshaveconnectcdthemwitbvary which however was retained under 
mg superstitions or symbolical sig political pressure from the West The 
ni^ance while the religious use of the par rate of exchange on London is 
doll in Christian times is retained to 4 r at par the goll pound s 

the present day by the Roman Catholic worth»4 860 loApnl 1033 tbcU S 7 
Church In its representations of the compelled by a bank crisis to follow 
inf ntChrutinthecradlestCbrutmas tbo Bnbsh example of eighteen months 
In modem times wooden and wax before suspended gold payments 
dolls have been replaced by those with The value of the paper dollar soon fell 
bod es composed of material ^ed with to about 70 per cent of its gold parity 
sawdust aod having china beads and reached the normal rate of ex 
generally with eyes weighted to close change with the depreciated pound m 
when the doU b in a recambent julv to recover somewhat in the 
povitioo The most popular doD IS the foUowing months Its future course 
most tealishc complete with ringlets cannot of course be predicted A 
and eyelashes but in recent years Vnttsh dollar is urrent m Hong Kong 
some charming dolls more stylised and and IhcStraitsScttlcmentsfpar _ td) 
less representational and of some Canada Newfoundland Mexico Argen 
artistic ment ha e been procurable tina Chile and oUi r al o 

DolU houses representing aU degrees have a dollar currency 
of dwellings in miniature from cottage DoQtnss. Engelbert ^ 
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ccllorof the Republic of Austna, humor- 
ously called the ” pocket Chancellor " 
because of his dinnnutiw stature 
Bom of a peasant family, his intelli- 
gence and scholastic abilitj earned 
him to the Vienna University' is here he 
specialised in agnculture He en- 
tered the State service m 1028, was 
head of the 
N a 1 1 o n a 1 
Chamber of 
A gri culture 
and in 1930 
head of the 
railway ad- 
ministration 
He became 
Chancellor in 
1932, whom 
his able 
handling of 
the situation that arose owing to 
the tension between the Socialists 
and the Heitnwehr brought him into 
prominence In order to prevent 
civil war, ho dissolved Parliament, 
and established a virtual dictator- 
ship With the advent to power of 
the National Socialists in Germany 
in 1933, his position became even 
more difficult ownng to the nse of a 
powerful Nazi Party in Austna 
openly supported from across the 
Bavanan border by Germany, which 
was working for the absorption of 
Austria under a National Socialist 
regime He took measures to suppress 
the National Socialist movement in 
Austna, and orgamsed a powerful 
frontier defence against German in- 
fUtration He visited England in 
May 1933 to attend the World Eco- 
nomic Conference In Oct of the 
same year an unsuccessful attempt 
was made on his life by an Austnan 
National Socialist 

BolUnger, 3obann Joseph Ignaz von 
(1799—1800), Bavanan theologian and 
leader of the Liberal section of the 
Roman Catholics He became Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Munich 1826 
A Church histonan of great erudition, 
he worked consistently for a more 
hbcral attitude towards modem prob- 
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Icms jn the C.athohc Church <i 

opposed to the ultramontane 
disliking the Dogma of the Iniiaa«» j 
Conception, and still more tlie ■ 
of cvlToinists for Papa! 
sovereignty He led tlie opprotio '< 
mainly emanating from Gennanv. 
Papal Infallibility Refusing « « 
cept the decrees of the Vatican 

{qv), he was excommumcatea -n 

did not approve of the scham 
Bav.ana, and \iorkcd latterly i ■ 
Church reunion 

Dolmen, sec Stone Ace 
Doiznctsch, Arnold (i 
musician renowned for lus kaoidWE 
of old music and his reproductions 
archaic instnimonts Bom at le Man-, 
he was a pupil of Vicuxtemps m 
sols before coming to London 
at the Royal College of Music, He ® 
ganised festivals of old music at Ha-‘ 
mere, when he and his family 
through programmes of old music o 
the instmments for which they "■« 
written , 

Dolomite, or pearl-spar, is 
of calcium and magnesium 
found in crystals or in massive bcu^o 
rock, occurring cither as an onp®® 
deposit or as a product of aItcratio®> 
especially of limestone or aragow'® 
(?? ^ ) MTien crystalline it somewW 
resembles calcite, but usually has^ 
tinctivc curved crystal faces Ji’ 
also harder and denser than calciW; 
and IS not acted on by cold dilute acitis. 
as are most carbonates TThe crysf^ 
are nearly transparent and 
yellowish white in colour. 
specimens occur m Cumherlano 
Switzerland, and Missouri Jlassivi 
beds are found in the Dolomite 
tains of the Tyrol, from which tni 
name of the rock is derived 
tme dolomite, deposited as such A 
a product of alteration of magnesiuu 
limestone, it is widely distributed u 
the Permian beds of Durham 
Yorkshire It is also probably u® 
posited m saline lakes by the action o 
sodium carbonate, which throws botl 
the calcium and magnesium carbonate 
out of solution The same effect u 



Doloouiei 
obtained m shallow oceanic waters 
as at Christmas Island and the atoU of 
Fnna Futi 

Again calcareous deposits may con 
tain a little carbonate of magn^ain 
together with a Urge amount oi calcium 
carbonate and the action of perc^at 
ing water may dissolve the ^ lum 
carbonate gradually until the rock Is 
left with the two minerals m the pro- 
portion necessary to form a dolomite 

This generally leads to a reduction m 
\-olume of the rock, and In fact the 
m^ncsinra limestone and dolomite of 
the Permian of England is full of 
solution hollows and shrinkage spaces 

Dolomites, mountain group in the 
Tyrolese Alps distinguished for its 
very sharp and brightly coloured peaks 
foraed of magnesian limestone The 
Dolomites are a popular beauty spot 
among the b^t known resorts for 
tourists are San hlartioo di Castrotaa 
St. Ulneh, and Caprde The highest 
peak IS tleMarraolaU (10 0? (t ) 

Dolphin, a general name for a great 
many different kinds cl smaller 
Cetaceans provided with a large num 
ber of teeth but properly applicable to 





th common dolphin found mostly in 
the warmer watera of the Atlantic and 
occasonaUyinDntishseas Thismay 



ciolphinondorichor | 

llenld e bulphia, 

reach a length ot 6 or I tt andnsotne 
times confused with the porpoise y ) 
but differs in having a comparativeU 
slender muzzle or beak It goes about 


Dome 

in shoals feedmg on fish and is well 
known fonts habit of swimming along 
Side vessels 

The name is also given by fishermen 
toakindoffish related to the mackerel 
and bnlliantlycoloured which inhabits 
the kleditemnean and other seas 

Some (arch ) a rounded roof or 
vault It mA'y be hemuphencal 
elliptical ervcvid or polygonal I>ome« 
possibly of unbumt bnck were used 
in ancient Mesopotamia The My 
cen«an (Aoiat or beehive tombs (sr« 
CcesN CiviLKATios) were not true 
vaulted domes as thev were built of 
coneentnc stepped horizontal courses 
each course forming a narrower circle 
than the one immediately below and 
the top course being merely a flat slab 

The Romans develop^ the true 
vaulted dome that of the Pantheon 
(A n nd cent ) being noteworthy 
The problem of placing a dome over a 
rectangular room was solved by the 
Byzantine mvention of the pendentive 
(yr) The dome of St SopniaatCon 
stantiflo; le is lightened at its base by a 
row of 40 round windows and flanked 
by a senes of half-domes In later 
Byzantine architecture the dome is 
often raised on a drum St Marks 
Venice has five domes Mohamme 
I dan architects adopted the Byzantine 
I dome in the 15th cent the bulbous 
form appeared exemplified in the 
nth cent Ta| Mahal at Agra This 
fonn was verj common in Russian 
architectur which evmced also a taste 
for clusters of cupolas round thecentral 

Renascence architects impressed 
try Roman architecture naturUly 
adopted the dome though Brunei 
leschis dome at Florence (143*) ‘s 
actually an octagonal vault They 
cooccii^ the idea of two or more 
shells one of which was to carry the 
lantern t^t is charactenstie of the 
penod The outer shell was often of 
wood Outstanding examples are 
St. Tcter s Rome |two shells) St 
Pauls London and the Invalides and 
Pantheon Fins (three shells) The 
dome form has berome traditional 
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Domcnjclsino 
Atncnwn St.itf capitul*.. Thr dome 
o\<r the Rfidini; Rf'om jn the British 
Musetira co\tr a lirger area Ihm anj 
other, jt 1 - IJO ft jn divio'ter, I ft 
mon than !■} the dome of St JVter'* 
Roiiit, 

Dorawifcluno ijom! MKr/vo] 

Domenico Zatnpicri (inai-lfttl). 
Italian painter of tlit Holopuoee School, 
was a pupil of the Carracci ffe visited 
Rome, where he remained for ^onle 
ytars, painting frescoes m the ramesr 
palace, and elscahirc In 1C30 iic 
went to Naples a\her< he died IIis 
aork has bten clavsid by Carracci and 
by Poussin as infinor only to that of 
Raphael, Correggio, and Titian, and 
his Con.muiitoii of Si Jerome was 
hung opposite Raplnatl's J fatis/if;''ra- 
Uou in the Vatican Ihresetit-<laj 
opinion, howca'tr, hardly endorsc-s 
these estimates Ca.ainplus of lus 
work hang in the Louvre and m the 
National Gallery 

Domesday Book, the suraey made in 
lose for William the Conqueror of his 
nenly-acquirtd iiossessions Royal 
ofTicials store sent round to collect 
details of the a-alue of tlie manors and 
of their ownership, and the Domesday 
Book avas compiled from the survey 
tlius made The result is a document 
giving considerable details of the social 
and economic conditions of England at 
that time Tlie sura cy docs not cover 
the whole of England, as for come 
reason Northumberland and Durham 
wore omitted, as was the still uncon- 
quered N W. of England Tlic object 
of the survey was to determine the 
fiscal rights of the King, and perhaps 
secondarily, to ascertain the names of 
the under-tenants whom William was 
to force to savear allegiance to himself 
personally, as well as to tlieir imme- 
diate overlords 
Domestic Economy, see Houseiioi-d 
Managemi-nt 

Domestic Service, the menial work of 
a household performed by hired ser- 
vants, usually w'omcn, hut also includ- 
ing male chefs, butlers, footmen, valets, 
pages, etc Domestic servants are 
usually paid by the month, and a 
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month's nntire ii required on 
<-tde for termination of coatrac 
the case of the death or ir|So 
of A domestic scrvaint from 
during employinc.'t, the f 

b.ihte for coinpen^nlion. 11 * 
ing opiwftunitic'. for d 
professions, the disbks of ,v, 
and of continuous Mipernsion by 7 
rmplotir, and the fashion forflstrM 
small hoirrs, has’c led to a 
both in th' Mipply of and thedWJ- 

fur domestic Si rsaints t 

Doi irdic semee is at 
the only occiip,ation in which 
1,1 hour shortrige There were m i - 
in Great Bnla.n 371,082 mcn-sep-aE^ 

and 1,81 <571 women-sen-aiiw, = 

total of 2,21fi,2.'C. An nniiual htc-s^ 
costing Iflt IS required for ever} i®' 
servant, anrl the figures for these o 
dropped to 180,000 in ' 

Domett, Allred (1811-1887), Bnb' 
colonial statesman and poet, j* 
called to the Bar in 1841 He ei» 
grated to New Zealand in 181*,,‘ 
absence inducing bis friend, 


Rohet 

Browning, to write fVanng. 
occupied successively most ot 
leading pasitions in New 
being Secretary in 1851 and Pt' 
Minister in 1 802 In 1871 he rctuiw 
to London After retiring 
Ins best-known works, llanolj 


Amohta (1872) and 


(1877) He was made C M.G m 


which 


Domicile, m law, the country 
is the permanent home of a 
It may be defined as the country > 
which ho resides, intending his 
to bo permanent, or in which k® 
tinucs to reside though intending tog® 
.away, or to which he intends to return, 
hav mg left it temporarily The dom ' 
Clio of a minor is that of lus father, o, 
in cases of illegitimacy, that < 
mother , the domicile of a wife is tuu 
of her husband Domicile is sufficicu 
to give Dio courts of the country ju^ 
diction over the person there doroicilcu 
and is essential m cases such as div ore® 
thus, no wife can seek a divorce tlia 
will be universally recognised as Vtsli 
tveept m the country of her donucu®, 
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If ber husbands domicile Ste also 
CoumcT OF Laws 
Dominic, St (117<>-12'’l) founder of 
the Dominican u ) order of friars 
Hia first imponaiit -vroTk waa b« 
mission to the Albii^ensian heretics 
1‘’0>-15 he spent hit time travelho" 
and preaching to the heretics The 
order he founded was approved m 1215! 
by Pope Innocent III its first mem 
bcrs were taken from the small body! 
of disciples who assisted his preaching 
to the Albigenses 

Domimca, the largest of the Leeward 
Islands British W Indies area 300 
sq m The climate u healthy and the 
soil productive cocoa limes Iniit 
and vanilla are the staples 'Ihe aur 
face IS mountainous (highest peak 
Mome Diablotm 5300 ft ) the island 
being volcanic m origin and containing 
the famous boiling lake There ar 
valuable fisheries and lime prodocU, 
are the main export The capital is' 
Roseau and the main harbour Ports I 
month Dominica vas d scovered bvl 
Columbus m H93 Pop 43 000 I 
DoBdalcal Latte? used to denote the 
Sundays throughout the > 
bo found ID tbe tables m the lt««h 
y Ccwmon Praytr The letlen A B 
C D E P G correspond to the first 
seven days of tbe year (i e Jan 1-7) 
and the Dominical or Sunday Letter 
for the yeas ts that wliKb corresponds ' 
to Sunday If for example Sunday 
falls on Jan 6 the Domintcal Lett* 
for the year is t 

Dominican Repnhlic, »« SaM' 
DOMISCO 

Dondnicans. a Catholic retioiooi 
order founded m the 13tli cent by St 
Dominic TheruleadoptcdwasstiKt 
property bcici" altogetl er renounced 
The Order »o>in drvelopeii a keen 
theological rivalry with the Prancis-1 
cans Many of the leading scholars 
and philosophers of the Middle Ages 
were Dom nican (nars among th nj 
was St Thomas Aquinvs In 1435 
Ihcir rule as regard ownemhlp m] 
propertywaarrlaxel and they br^we 
B wealthy Order Th y were closely 
associated with the InquisitiOB 


Domisoea 

beuig zealous in the extermination of 

DonuaMS, a game played with a set 
of oUong bone pieces known as 
dominoes cords or bo es The face of 
each piece is divided by a black line 
each half being blank or marked with 
from one to six black spots or pips 
Most domino games arc based on 
nu>/(Atng or following suit > t tmilar 
numbers must be placed next to one 
another 

The Block Game is usually played by 

* persons each drawing 7 bones 
The first player (usually d cid -d by 
drawing) plays any piece he likes pre 
feraUy one of his longest suit by 
laying it lace upwards on the table 
his opponent then matches it < « 
if tho piece played is 6-0 it must be 
matched with a piec contaimo^ cither 
A 5 or a 0 If a pUyrr is block d and 
cannot follow suit he says go 
and hu opponent plays again N\hen 
one player us exhausted all his pieeci 
be savs domino and scores the 
noenb r of pips remaining in his oppo- 
nent s hand If teth players are 
blocked both bands are shown and the 
player with tbe smallest number of 
pips scores the excess of the pips in his 
opponent s hand over his own t4 li 
Asbandhas I. pipsond B s 7 Btcotrs 

* Came is 60 or 100 
In the Draw Caine players may 

draw any number of bones from stock 

• e th( p eccs remaining after tbe 
draw) except the last S and must so 
draw if I locked 

In Matadot the object is not to fol 
low uit but t make each end total 
< g a 3 must be played on a 4 a 3 on a 
5 Double blank. 5-1 6-3 »n 14 3 are 
ma-oJerr and may be played at any 
time while t a bUink only a matador 
canbeplayed Doiibletsarenotplaced 
cTosswt-e and count only th vaiu of 
their Suit ( d uHe3countsS not 

# and must be j layed on the 4 Scor 
tng is tbe tame as lor the Clock fame 

411 /fp** or tfvf us SsAgamefor 
I pUycTS with 5 p eces each The 

, - I obiect IS to maV the two exposed ends 

associated with the Inquisition lol tbei ne total a muKipl <rf5 whee 
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this IS dono that number of pips is 
scored , c g a. double 5. or 0-4 played 
first scores 10, a 5-0 played to this 
would score 10, a double-blank to that 
another 10, the total made by the 
exposed ends still being 10 The high- 
c.)t possible score is 20, with double 0 
at one end and double 4 at the other 
If blocked, a placer must draw from 
slock If a%Jlayer fails to notice a 
scoring total. Ins opponent says 
" muggins,” and takes the score him- 
self When a player goes " domino,” 
he score-s the nearest multiple of 6 re- 
maining in his opponent’s hand , c g 
if the total value of pips remaining is 
12, he scores 10 , if I”?, 15, and so on 
/III 7 hre 0 .i aims at making multiples 
of 3 in the same way 

Domitian, Titus Flavius (a d 51-00), 
Roman emperor succeeded his brother 
Titus, A D 81 Though profligate in 
his youth, he later attempted to re- 
form Homan morals, and revised pro- 
vincial government and the adminis- 
tration of justice He v/as the first 
emperor to assume dmne honours in 
Ills lifetime Agncola conquered 
Britain during his reign Domitian 
persecuted the Christians, a d 93, 
exiled the philosopher Epictetus, re- 
called Agncola, and in 96 vras slam by ] 
conspirators in his palace 

Dotnrfimy-la-Pucelle, French village 
m department Vosges, on the K 
Meuse, the birthplace of Joan of Arc, 
the cottage where she was born still 
exists Iherc arc several monuments 
to her locally, and the story of her life 
IS acted each year by the inhabitants 
Don, Russian river, rising in Lake 
Ivan and flowing in a generally S 
diicction to reach the Sea of Arof by 
a wide delta In tlio Don Cossack 
territory it turns temporarily E and 
flows within less than 60 m of the 
Volga Its total lengtli is over 1300 
m The mam tributaries arc the 
Klioptr, Voronezh, and Donetz It is 
navigable from Voronezh, and carries 
a large traffic from Kalacli Closed by 
ice about four months in the year, 
and frequently floods in spring Con- 
sider, ible fishing in the Don provides 


valuable exports of herrings, czvmt. 
and salmon ^ 

The Donetz basin, which e , 
coal and iron, has been 
feverish development by R 
ment of the Ukrainian S S R , ^ , 

the Government adopted a 
the establishment of 14 mdmUid 
cities which -were to ^ 

resources, in raw matcnal, lu^j 

Don : (1) Fellow or tutor of a 
at Oxford or Cambndge or a ma 
Winchester- Probably a 

Dotmnus = master (2)^ 1® 
title comparable to the English 
Don, Kaye (5 1892), Enghsh raa% 
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motorist He established a 
boat speed record of 110 
hour with the Mtss Englaitd 
Lomond, July 18, 1932, beating ^ 
record of the Amencan, t«ar« 
Wood, who subsequently, 
regained the record at 127 '43 
hour on Lake Michigan ''’^ooo 
Don in tsvo international 
races, Sept 4-5, 1932 Don F _ 
mment m car racing, and has w 
national victories to his credit 
DonateUo (1386?-146r.). 
sculptor, whose full name ivas j 
di Betto Bardi Ho accomp3D“= 
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Brunelleschi to Rome about 1503 Donatist position They were perse 
Here he studied classical sculpture cuted ano the sect declined in power 
for or 3 years before returning; to danns the 5th cent 
Florence where his beautiful marble DoneasUr town m W Ridmg 
Daiti was begun in 1408 His Soiitls Tories ”0 m N E of Sheffield on the 
PettT George and Vorit for the church R Don The locomotive works of 
of San Michele were completed 1^ the L and >1 E railway are in th» 
1415 and in the years that folloucd town and there ) a large trade in 
h produced many figures for the agricultural commodities the com 
cathedral and the Campanile He inaiket being of especial note The 
al»o worked in bronae with Michel famous racecourse wheretheSt Leger 
0**0 as partner to do the casting is run is just outside the town 
and m relief After revisiting Romo Doncaster was founded by the 
in 1433-4 he went in 1443 to Padaa Romans Pop 63 308 
where he began work on the wonderful Doa Cossack Republic, a district ol 
monument to Gattamelata This and S Russia in the H Caucasian Area 
the work on which he was engaged for with the Sea of Azov as its S W 
the cathedral of Padua occupied him boundary Much of the region is 
for 10 years after which he returtied to very fertile and agriculture flounshes 
Florence cereals grapes and tobacco are pro 

Donatello was one of the greatest duced and sheet cattle and horse 
artists of tho Italian Renascence rearing are of tb first importance 
His figure studies are evidentiv Minerals include coal from the great 
carved from life while retaining all Donets basin iron salt and limestone 
the esseatuls of sculptural form they The R Don and its tributaries water 
aim at no Ideal physical perfection the whole region wluchconsistslargcly 
and represent human bodies timpli oi elevated plains and steppes About 
fied and rhythoiic but moving and half the population are Clacks and 
alive The figures that he carved otherraccs include Armenians Greks 
harmonise perfectly with their srcbi Jews and Tatars The chief toims 
tecturat settings whde m he telief arc Kamens^ya Movo-Cherkask and 
work he revived an obsolescent art Rostov Area 64 000 sq m pop 
form and brought to It an accoro^ished 3 500000 

mattery seldom surpassed Donegal ( Tnconaill) county in the 

Donatio Mortis Cania, in law a gilt h U comer of Ulster IFS bounded 
mode in expectation of death and on the N and \\ by the Atlantic 
intended to take effect onlv if death on the S by Donegal Bay and on the 
does occur from the existing illness E b> remianagh Tyrone and London 
Tobeefiectiveitmustbeaccompaoied d rry The coast i» freely redented 
by an actual or symbolical deiivervol and th re are several harbours m 
the gift « g by handing over th<* Leys eluding Ballyshannon Killybcgs and 
of a house Pon gal lut the natural poverty of 

Dooatlsts, 4th'Cent. Chnatian sect the county null firs their value 
in N \fnca They held that the Idaivla include Aran and Tory la 
validity of a sacrament deperuled not the >4 are Lo ghs Swilly and Foyle 
only on the orders but also on Oio The aurface is lirg ly made up ol 
character of the person officiating mountains and tegs notable peaks 
This belief came to the fore In their are Emgal ( 466 ft) M tkish 1*19T 
attempt to deny the validiW of the ft ) and Derryveagh (2"4(1 ft ) The 
cousecratioQ of the Bishop olCarthagw county baa very cons dcrable natural 
who bad been conseerati^ by a btsb^ beauties and in the last half-century 
who had given way to the civil power has proved an attraction to tourists 
in the Diocletian persi^tiona Th« There are num roos tmall rivers of 
Council of Arles 314 rejected the which the Erne Finn Dvrg and Lask 
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may be mentioned , the Foyle is 
on the border of Co Londonderry 
Agncnlture is poor, though a fair 
number of poultry, sheep, and cattle 
are raised , some linen is manu- 
factured, and there is a considerable 
fishing industry The chief towns 
are Donegal, Lettcrkenny, Ballyshan- 
non, and Lifford, the county town 
Area, 1870 sq m , pop 102,508 

Donetz, see Don 

Dongola Province situated on 
the banks of the Nile, in Nubia, 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan There is a 
fair amount of arable land by the Nile, 
and along the Wadi-el-ICab, which 
obtains its water from tlic Nile 
Gram, especially barley, cotton, durra, 
and dates are grown, and a good breed 
of iiorses is raised The taio pnncipal 
towns are Dongola and Merowe 
Area, 140.000 sq m , pop 68,000 

Donizetti, Gaetano (1797-1848), 
Italian operatic composer, studied 
music in tlio Naples Conservatoire, 
subsequently joining the Army \\’hile 
still a soldier he wrote his first opera, 
Cnrtco dt Horgogna (1819), which was 
produced in Venice He followed this 
with another successful opera, and so 
obtained his release from the Army 
In 1830 his Anna Bolcna was pro- 
duced at Milan with great success, 
and thenceforward Donizetti began to 
acquire a European reputation His 
next important work was Lucia dt 
Lamniermoor, which had a wonderful 
reception at Naples in 1835 In 1840 
he produced his Daughter of the Regt- 
tnent, which became very popular 
throughout Europe, and the same year 
saw the first production of La ravortia, 
one of his finest works Other of his 
more important operas include Ltnda 
dt Chamoumx (1842), Don Pasqiiale and 
Don Sebastian, both produced in 1843 
A paralytic stroke in 1844 ended his 
musical activities, and he died 4 years 
later Donizetti wrote over CO operas 

Don Juan \pron don j60-On or 
DON KWAiiN], the name of a character- 
type used by Byron {q v ) among others 
His invention is asenbed to Molina 
and he first occurs as a portrait of 


patncian imperturbabilityand libertine 
scoundrelism in 2 he Gay Deutver of 
Seville, a Spanish play of 1030 He 
appears in Moliirc’s {q v,) Fcsltn de 
Pierre (1005), in an opera by Mozart 
(q V ), in whicii he comes to a suitably 
horrible end, and in Shaw's Mart arid 
Superman 

Donmeh, see Shadbktai Zevi 

Donne, John (1673-1031), English 
poet. Dean of St Paul's (1 021) was the 
greatest of the " metaphysical " poets 
His early work compnses satires, 
lyrics, and elegies, in vhich brilliant 
and vigorous thoughts arc obscured by 
far-fetched conceits and frequent 
harsh if ingenious expressions They 
are often cynical and sometimes ruth- 
lessly licentious, but his later works, 
mainly sermons and Holy Sonnets, show 
a reaction agai nst the vices of his youth. 
He was a very popular preacher, 
but suffered from a certain morbidness 
of temperament When he knew be 
was dying, he posed for the sculpture 
of lumself in St Paul’s, dressed in his 
grave-clothes and with closed eyes 
His work IS informed by a fire and 
vigour that have deeply influenced 
many other English poets His Li/e 
was written by Walton, and in modem 
times by Sir E Gosse (1899) 

Donnybrook S E suburb of Dublin, 
originally a village where a famous 
fair was held as early as 1204 In ' 
later years this became notorious for 
disorder, and was finally suppressed in 
18 D^ 


Donoghue, Stephen (b 1886), Eng- 
lish jockey He rode the Perhy , 
winner m 1921-3, and 1925, also in 
1925 and 1917, when the race was 
at Newmarket He was champioo 
jockey from 1914 to 1924, and rode 143 
winners m 1920 . ^ 

Door, a wooden or metal structure, 
moving on hinges or pivots or sliding 
in grooves, for closing the entrance to 
a building, room, cupboard, etc 
Stone or marble doors have beeo 
found in ancient tombs To prevent 
warping, doors have been from tune 
immemorial built up of several pieces, ^ 
the typical door of framerwork and 
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^aels baviBg & very long ancestry leaving a space called the tympanum 
Bronte doors and wooden doois betsmn the hntel and the soffit The 
covered with decorated bremte plates striped recesses and the tympanum 
. *1^ ®sed lor ancient temples were adorned with mouldings reliels 
Wooden Romanesque and Gothic and other sculpture The Renascence 
doors often had elaborate wrought favoured a pair or senes of columns or 
non ^nges Renascence doors were pilasters supporting a pediment In 
; M nchly carved wood or ol bronae domesticarchitecturc a fanlight nsually 
ine mahogany doors of Robert Adam appeared above the door Public 
typical 01 English 18th-cent buddings were often provided with 
crafBmanship The modern door is classic porticoc- 
som^mes made flush i * witbont Door furniture (loolcs handles es 
PMels The sliding-door is useful ci tebeons hinges finger plates etc ) 
there is inadequate space lor tas varied with the varying style of 
Outward swing as in the compartment architectur and furniture Early oak 
doors of Bntish railway eomdor doors had iron fittings and hinges 
' brasswork of th 17th and 18th 

ine dooi »ay was often more import cents displayed the genius ol the 
W than the door itself The typical period Heavy Victorian glass and 
the £gean civilisation china doorknobs and fingerplates 
I towards the top often finely decorated are now col 

. the stone leeted as curiosities Modern door 

wTw.r_*”’“ ”*P8 enormous sue furniture is on the whole sensible and 
j ^mwesque and Gothic church door restrain d 
’™y« were formed by a senes of arched Dope a popular industnal tenn for 

recesses fa the thickness of the i»all the solutions used for the coating of 

1 p — aeroplane fabrics and to a lesser 

extent leather The e usually con 
sist of cellulo>e lacquers when pos- 
^ , siMc finishes based on cellulose ace 

_ tate are used in place of those based on 

t ^^^^***4 Cellules nitrate as the acetate is by 

far the less infUramable 
Doppler Effect, the nam g ven to 
rjj* the apiatent increase or decrease In 

* the frequency of a train of waves to 

P Jfr obeerver moving towards or away 

I V * I' from the source of the wave or 

stationiiy when the source of wave IS 

are neatly alt more or less shortened 
or lengthened as compared with those 

Si«v Donorhue. Stars aw approachiof or receding from 
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(*<■<■ Co'^MOi oGv . Sound), 

Dorchester: (t) Countv towr of 
^rct. on the K Irotne, pop c 
10,000 It j'i a notable apncultural 
wntre and ha-i a b'e^vliip intlu!.trj 
71ier» art fine public buiMinR-!, includ- 
ing a Norimn (hurch and the Cram 
mar School (lOth tent ) Dorchester 
sfcuids on the ntt of a Rom.m tovi-n 
of v.hith «ionio parbi of the tvnlU 
remain Max Gate, on Iht ari ham 
Tbomsm Hardy 
(r) of Oxfordshiri lo m S of 

Oxford . the fim church it jnrtlv nth 
CMit fotindi-l b\ tin- Romans .omc 
of whoj< eartJmtrk, still exist outside 
the villagt 

Dorilo^C, inland department in the 
b \\ of trance bounded N bv Haute 
Vienne, W by Qiarente, .S bj Lot-ct- 
Garonne, and H by Cori‘<>zo The re- 
gion j'i sfenJo ui the N and centre, but 
a^culture is abundant in the S and 
b W , the main products being wbe it 
gmpes, tobacco, potatoes, and fruffliV 
fhero are considtrahlc flocks of cittlc 
and sheep, and large numbers of pigs 
:nio region is watered by the Dordogne 
1^00 TO), which rises in the Puy-dc- 
Sanev, and its tributaries Indus- 
tnts include food preserving, earthen- 
ware ilour-milliiig, and some iron- 
founding The leading towns are 
Pdngucux (capital) and Bergerac 
Ar^a, 3500 pq m , pop 393,500 

Dordrecht, Dutch town, 11m Sn 
of I^tterdara It is very picturesque, 
Was the birthplace of several 


and 


femous artests the Cuyps, Ferdinand 
aol, Nicolas Slaes, and Ary Scheher 
as well ^ of John de Witt, the states- 
man There are sawmills, engineering 
works, and tobacco hictoncs The 
Groote Kerk dates from the 14th cent 
ir’op oG,000 

Panl Gustavo 
(1832-188.3), French artist, born in 
Strasbourg, came to Pans at the age 
of 10, and %' orbed for some time for the 
Journal pour R%re Although he 
painted large religious and hestoncal 
^vases, one of which hangs in the 
Luxembourg, he is more famous for 
his Illustrations In 1 866 he illustrated 
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■Bilrar's Con'd Drolalujurs, ,n If® 
D.intc’x Injirno, j/i 1 >*0," Box 
and in 1805 the BtlU Pcrr.apt fci 
most widclv knavn drawings axoil'O" 
done ,n 1 873 for the worLt of Rabebb 
in which lih itixenlive power, 
s.itiric!’] and ribtld *p:nt, .-jud K: 
im itmg fertility art surpassed oriiy'hi 
tho*-* of the author Itmisc)/ 

Donaiw. n race mlnbiting }>art o! 
ancient Greere, one of the maw diw 
sions into which the Grrek pcoy-r 
wtre divided Tliey dwelt in th: 
Peloponiicse. where they were ttt 
hading race Their citi'S included 
Sparta, Connfh, ,ind Argos Accord- 
ing to tradiUon thev invaded Gretso' 
from the N m Jl6f b c. Another 
tradition states tb.at they came by s'* 
from the i: Jt „ pov-ible that the 
Donan iiu.nsioiis took place in the J21h 
and 1 1th cents ii c , and were thocausc 
of the fall of hfycenx- (Sd jCoeA'I 
ClVinSATlON) 

Done Order (arch ), the simple^ 
and most imposing of the three 
Greek orders Fx,amples are the Pat" 
thenon, Propyh.n, .and ’■■nicseura"at 
Athens, the temples of Hera (oldest 
known) and of Zeus at Olvmpia and 
ot ApoUo at Connth The' order was 

adopted and altered by* the Romans, 
*^^jriple-s are the theatre of Marcellus 
the low est range of the Colosseum, 
Kc^c See also AncjiiTZCTURK, Oruer 
D orfcmg. town of Surrey, 25m SSAV 
of Lon don Well know n as a residential 
district, .and situated in very pleasant 
country Linic burning ts an iiD' 
portant local industry, and a famous 
reed of poultrv is named after the - 
town Pop 10,100 
Dormouse, a member of a small 
lamily of rodents (g v ), resembling 
squirrels m habit, but structurally 
more akin to true mice and rats Thu 
common dormouse, found in Eng' 
land, 13 reddish fawn in colour, and 
has Largo black eyes and a hairy tail 
It inhabits hedges, feeds upon nuts, 
acorns, etc , and spends the winter 
months m profound sleep, rolled up W 
a nest made of grasses and fixed to the - 
branches of a bush 
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DOna; Alfred QoiUanme Coont 
(1801-185*) French \ut and g^lant 
D Orsay was bom in Pans and served 
m hw youth vath the French At»> 

He became a fnend of Bvron and tl i. 
Bl'ssingtons marrying Lady Blessing 
tons stepdaughter I.idy Ilarn t 
Gardiner DOi^iys drawings ol the 
leaders of English society show that he 
was as accomplish^ and remarkable 
an artist as be was in so many other 
fields. 

I>ot3et,I>nkuandEailaot. Thetitle 
sail to have been created by William I 
has been held by the families of IVau 
fort Grey and^ckvill Tohk Bead 
EORT eldest son of John of Caunt was 
created hlarquess of Dorset in 139 
EcMvrrD BexuroRT brother » » 
created Earl of Dorset U42 h d d 
inl455 ThouasGrby LorlFeiters I 
stepjon of Edward I\ and an opponent ' 
of iLchard ni was eieated Marqu ■<. 
ofDonet H7S Hisgrandsoa Hbhry 
3nl Marquess created Duke of Suffolk 
mtfiSl was beheaded for participating 
iBtheWyatnsiog ISM ThetiUebc i 
cameextinettiU in 1604 TiiouasSack 
viLLZ Lord Buckhunt (e 1630*1608 
was created 1st Carl of Dorset Hewa . 

Treasurer under James I an I 
wrote A Mirror for Ifagut aJti and 
with Norton Gorbodtu or Ferrer and 
Forrex the first Engli h traged) I 
1560 Charles Ssci^ille 6th Cirl' 
(163S-1 06) was a courtier during 
Qiarles II s reign It was he according 
to Pepys who first lured Nell Cwyn 
I Rway from the theatre A patron of I 
1 literature he is remembered for his 
poem ToAU You Ladui noto on Land 
written during the Dutch War 1665 
His BOn Liosel CRAvnBLP Sacktillr , 
(l0?3-n85) was created Duke of 
Dorset in 1 0 The title became 
extinct on the death of Charles 
bACKinuji Geruaik Bth Duke 
1843 

Donetshire English S W county 
bounded on the b by the EngliJi 
Channel \V by Devon N bv Somerset 
and \\ Qtshire and E by 1 fampshue 
The coast is indented by several I 
pleasant bays Incl idlng '' 


Dorsetshire Regiment 
Poole Lulworth an 1 StudUnd and is 
lamed for its Iwautiful chalk chils 
A number of notable vatenng 
rdaces including I yme Kegis We^ 
mouth Surinage an 1 1 oote lie within 
the county Dorset is well watered b\ 
the Stour Liddin rromc 'ico and 
other men an I i len le par 
ticutarl) in the famous \ale of Ulact 
more Large number of sheep an 1 
cattle arc raised and wh at oats 
barley and tumii s are grown Fruit 
growing and dair> faming are earned 
on and freestone an 1 marble are 
(luarrlfd Smaller indu tne mclude 
It X and paper manuf cture poultry 
bncLs and tiles and some ilk ca ang 

Ther are considerable coastal 6 h nes 



(county town) Bndport Portlan 1 
loole Weymouth and Sherborne 
Portland » an important naval stat on 
Dorset part of the ancient kingdom 
of Wessex and the cenUe of the 
Wessex of Hardys novels successfully 
resisted the Danes but suflered con 
sideratty after the borman Conquest 
and thereafter has no outstanding 
history 

The count} possesses several nne 
churches inrlndiog M Iton Abbey and 
Wiroboreo Minster and there are 
mtere ting ru ns at Corfo Ca-tlo and 
Sherborne The area of Do^t^ire 
973 so m and the pop “39 347 
Dorseulun Regiment 
ro as the 39th hoot the 



Dorhnmia 
was the first to serve in Indm, sailing 
m 1754 The fi4th Foot, raised in the 
^oUow^ng year, was later amalgamated 
with it to form the present regiment 
Oortinniitl, German industrial city of ; 
Westphalia, situated 30 m N E of 
Dtisseldorf It lies in the centre of a 
great coal and iron basin, and rivals 
Essen as a manufacturing centre, 
producing mainly machinery, railway 
plant, metals, mining plant, and otlier 
steel and iron goods It also trades 
extensively in wood and com, and has 
large breweries Some of the build- 
mgs are of early date, including the 
Afanenkirche, 12th cent , and the 
town hall, 13th cent Pop 525,800 
Dory, or John Dory, an edible marine 
fish with a huge head, compressed 
body, and long filamentous back fin 
The popular name is supposed to be a 
corruption of ^aune dorde, meaning 
golden yellow, or oljan doree, meaning 
golden cock, in allusion to its comb- 
liko fin On the sides of the fish is a 
cunous dark patch, about which there 
is a superstition that it is the mhented 
scar, onginally made by the thumb of 
St Peter, or St Chnstopher, who 
handled the ancestor of the fish 
Dost Hohanuned Ehon (1793-1803), 
Amir of Afghanistan He established 
himself as amir in 1834, but his 
alliance ivith Russia led to the in- 
vasion of his territory by British troops 
in 1839 He was deposed in favour of 
Shah Shuja, but following the British 
evacuation re-established himself, and 
formed an alliance with Britam. 1855 
He conquered Balkh and Kandahar, 
and defeated the Persians m 1802 
Dostoevsky, Fedor Mikhailovich 
(1822-1881), Russian novelist, pub- 
lished his first novel. Poor Folk, in 
1840 This, together with The Doiible 
(1846) and Netochha Nezvanova (1849), 
contamed most of the elements for 
which he later became famous His 
sympathy with the oppressed and un- 
fortunate and his interest in psycho- 
logy and m the morbid, appeared in 
thtie works In 1849 he was arrested 
for his Socialist views, and sent to 
Siberia for 4 years , an account of his 
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life there appeared in the House of tfd 
Dead (1802) His gre.atcbt novels were 
written in an attempt to pay oU ' 
debts These works include omr 


and Punish' 
ment (18C(>), 
The Idiot 
(18 0 0), The 
Possessed 
(1871), and 
The Brothers 
K aranta zov 
(1880) Tliough 
he was influ- 
enced by Bal- 
zac, and, to a 
lesser degree, 
by Dickens, 
Dostoevsky 
was the most 



Tedor Dostoevsky 


purely Russian of all Russian , 

His deep influence on later novelists 
all countries is still felt ^5 

Donoi, town in N France, sonw ‘ 
m S of Lille It has both mdu^^ 
and agricultural importance, 
products being coal, iron gt^s, tirv 
arms, grain, sugar, and oil 
was a resort of English Roman 
lies at and after the Reformatio 
period, and gave its name to the Dona; 
Bible (see Allen, William) I* 
tains a 12th-cent church, and a lom 
cent Hotel de ville Douai is notoh ' 
for the number and vanety 
educational establishments Fop 
38,600 . 

Double Entry, the system of book 

keeping by which a transaction t 
entered in two separate accounts whir 
thus establish a check upon eaci 
otlier See also Book-keeping 
Douhs, Department m the E ° 
France, on the Franco-Swiss frontiw 
Much of the surface is covered hy ® 
Jura Mountains, of which Mont dO 
(4800 ft ) IS the highest peak Th 
principal nver is the Doubs (e 200 m ) 
with its tributaries Doubs xs maint 
agncultural , staple products incluo 
cereals, vegetables, and fmit A gooi 
deal of dairy farramg is earned on 
Manufactures include machineQ 
watches, iron goods, and brand; 


' ^)<K^hty 

Besan^onlsthocapit&l and 
Jtaer towns are Audincourt Hcnraon 
Muit and MontMliard Area 2000 
>q m. pop 303 500 

Charles Montaen (1843-1 
la 6) English writer and expl^er 
tiw most important travels were m 
Mabia With great courage he ven 
^red from Damascus to Jeddah ndng 
tog ■"ith Bedouins and pilgrims He 
lescnbes these adventures in Ttaidt 
^rabtaOesnla (1889) written »n a 
itnkmg prose style based on that of 
^e Elizabethans His love for Una 
Dethan literature is also reflected »n hu 
^ms TAe JDami la fi ,fj,H (lOOfl) 
ilO 0)^’*'*’“ (1910) and ^fan jomI 

Douglas capital of the Isle of Man 
■ttuated on the E coast a popular' 
Public buUdmgs of 
Jote ate tbo House of Keys (the seat of ' 
Ibe town hall and the' 
»U Castle Mina now an hotel The 
^rbour accommodates sh ps of fairlv 
'^«“8bt the toim is cod 
B artow Lancs by 
tteamet Pop iflQflj ' 

eP^ff* ^“ous Scottish iamUy 
Wuiiam of Douglas joined the 
iV^ace riamgagamst Mwatd I 1297’ 

wd died a prisoner in the Tower of 
Sir James , 

the Good (c 1 85-13301 supported 
^ce w on the nam Black Doiglas ‘ 
^ugh his exploits on the EnglUi 
^rder Md shared the command at 
Bannockburn 131* In 1330 be set 
out accordmgto Bruce sdying request 

^ 5®’’^ '•b® King s heart to Pa^tme 
and was slam while fightmg against the 
Spain W lUiam Douglas fe 
n, . « ' created first Earl by 
David II 1358 and became EmI of 
aiar by marriage The best known of 
in II Douglases are Archibald! 
L I^U the Cat’ll (c 14*9 151*) 6th 
Cart of Angus and his »n Cavut rd | 
*5 ) who published the first Fngl sh' 
t^siation of Vergil B Ctwid In I 
1633 William llth Earl of Angus I 
Was mado Sfarquess of Douglas I 
^ son becoming Duke of llamiltoitl 
by mamago The Dukes of Hamijtoa I 


4QT Douglas Credit Scheme 

now became heirs to the title Archi 
bald 3rd Marquess (1C94-1761) was 
created Duke O! Douglas but the title 
' became extinct at his death lIis 
nephew Archibald Steuart (1748- 
IS27) was created 1st Baron Douglas 
1790 This title later passed to his 
kiostnan Cospatnek Alexander llth 
Earl of Home and his descendants 
Donglas lord Allred (b 1870) Eng 
Itsh poet and mao of letters be 
has published many volumes of verse 
of which his Soitneh |1909) are the best 
known an] an autobiography (1929) 
Donglu Oana (r i*74-lB2.) Scots 
poet and Bi hop of Dunkeld was the 
author of two allegorical poems Tie 
P<tl(ut of Honour and Am, Hart 
both showing Chaucer s mfluence 
His greatc't work was hts translation 
of the JCntxd the first traoslation of 
ly classical poem into English 
Douglas, Stephen Arnold (1813> 
1861) Am ncan political leader of the 
Democratic Partv Bom into a poor 
family be passed his early year* as a 
cabinetmalier but studied law later 
and became a hamster in 1834 
Entenug the political arena he rose 
rapidly becoming tn 1836 member of 
the I gisUture of Illinois He was 
Registrar of the Land Office m 1837 
Secretary of State in 1640, Judge of 
the Sipretne Court of Illinoia in 1841 
and was elected a membw of the 
National House of R presentatives in 
1843 He came into national promi 
nence during the controversy over 
slavery HesuccessluUystood against 
Lincoln n an election for Senator 
Ehjnng the Civil War he was an out 
spoken oppon nt of secession 

Donglaa Credit Schema, financial 
plan evolved by Major C H Douglas 
intended to solve the economic 
anomalies of unemployment and 
under-consumpbon Its pnncijial 
jpmnts are withdrawal of the power of 
'credit granting from the banks and 
Its vesting lo a National Credit Office 
and the distribution of a National 
D vidend to all citiz os in the form of 
; Credit notes over and above orffinary 
wages or relief This increase in public 
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credit, a form of currency inflation, 
would, it IS claimed, provide a stimulus 
to industrial production by increasing 
purchasing power 

Doukhobors, a Russian religious 
sect founded by Peter Verigin in the 
18th cent They taught that Christ 
was the Son of God only in the same 
sense as all other men, and that the 
Spint of God within each man directed 
Ins life They to some extent resemble 
Quakers They offended the Russian 
Qiurch by their religious doctrines, 
and the Russian State by their paci- 
fism and theoretical denial of govern- 
ment They were severely persecuted 
in the 19th cent , mainly for refusal to 
do military service Banished to the 
Caucasus, they were again persecuted 
when in 1887 military scrv’icc was ex- 
tended thither An agitation against 
these persecutions, begun by Tolstoy, 
and materially assisted by the Society 
of Friends, resulted in their being per- 
mitted to leave Russia They mi- 
grated to Canada (1898) and settled 
there, and are now noted ,as some of tlie 
most efficient farmers in the country, 
though they have land some collisions 
with the Canadian Government as a 
result of their tendency to dispense 
with the wearing of clothes and the 
payment of taxes 

Doulton, Sir Henry (1820-1897), 
master-potter and inventor His 
father, John, was the oivner of pottery 
works in Lambeth, London, where 
Doulton was bom He entered the 
factory at the age of 1C He perfected 
the process of enamel glazing In 
1870 the manufacture of Doulton 
" Art Pottery " was begun, and 7 years 
later Doulton opened a factory at 
Burslom, followed by factories at 
Rowley Regis, Smethwick, St Helen's, 
Paisley, and Pans All manner of 
fine porcelam and china and fancy 
earthenware is produced at these 
works 

Doumer, Paul (1857—1932), French 
statesman Elected to the Chamber 
as a Radical, 1888, was Minister of 
Fmanco (1895-0) and Governor of 
French Indo-Chma (1897-1902) Pre- 


sided over the Budget Coramieion 
(1902-4) and the Chamber of Depute 
(1906-0). He was appointed senaws 
(1912), Minister of State ^917), 
Minister of Finance (1021-2 asa 
1926-0) Elected President of w 
Republic, 1932, he was shorUy altes- 
wards assassinated by the Russian. 
Gorgoloff Doumer wns author o 
L’ Jndo-Chtite Ffan(atse (1-OOa) 
Doumergue, Gaston (6 1803), Prtm 
statesman and President of ' 
Republic, 1924-31 A barrister BJ 
profession, he was elected 
1893, and in 1902 was appoiow 
Colonial Minister He later held tu 
portfolios of Commerce, Industry, ^ 
Labour, 1900-8, and of Educatio . 
1908-10 Became Premier m 
resigning on the defeat of his Militur) 
Service Law. May 1914 DouinergB 
then became Colonial Jlinister i 
Viviani's war cabinet, reported 
Russi.m situation, 1017, and in D* 
was elected President of the Senaw 
The following year he defeated B 
P.ainlevd for the Presidency of tno 
Republic . 

Douro, nver of Spam and Portugal, 
nsing towards the N of Spam, aoo 
flowing generally W to reach W 
Atlantic just below Oporto R ** ' 
480 m long, and with its 
drams an area of upwards of Si.wu 
sq m Navigation is difficult owing 
to the bar at the mouth, and thciap'®’ 
in the lower stream In Portugal tne 
Douro traverses the great wme-pw 
ducing distnct of Paiz do Vmho ' 
Douw, Gerhard (or Gerard Fom 
(1913-1080), Dutch painter,* was a 
native of Leyden, and his early train- 
ing was in engraving and 
painting At the age of 15 he began 
to study under Rembrandt, but so® 
emancipated himself from any , 
tion of his master's style, and ^ever^ 
to the more meticulous metliods of tu 
earlier Dutch school He w^ n 
natural colourist, and from Rem- 
brandt learned the skilful manipulaboB 
of light and shade which served him 
well in the candle-light studies 
he produced in later years Hopaifltca 
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'ortraits Intenors and stiU hie The the str tegic key o{ England It is a 
ational GaUcry London possesses very healthy and well built town and 
tree examples of his work popntar as a holiday resqrt By 

Dove nverin Derbyshue risingnear the Secret Treaty of Dover 16 0 
luxton and flowing mainly S into the Charles IT agreed with Louis XIV 
"rent For much oi its course it is the oi France to announce his conversion 
ouadary between Derbyshire and to Roman Catholicism and to assist 
'tatts It la famous for its sceoery Xxiuis against Holland and Spam in 
5>ecially in the district of Dovedale return for £ 00 000 a year Pop 
inere is good fishing 41 09u 

Dove a bird exemplified chiefly by Dover Stnut o!, the channel which 
wo species of the pigeon group e ) connects the English Channel with the 
he turtle dove regarded as the em Vorth hea It covers the area be- 
>Ieiii of conjugal aSection and the tween Dungeness and the S Foreland 
^bary dove the emblem of peace on the English coast and Cape Crisnez 
the former mottled brown in colour ts and Calais on the French At its 
i summer visitor to Great Britain and narrowest between Dover and Calais 
lests in trees The latter pale fawn it t c 18 m wide 

>r dove -coloured with a black Dover Patrol, a section of the British 
Mlu is a native not oi Barbary but Navy based at Dover and Dunkirk 
31 SW Asia and is a favourite un throughout the World War and 
por^ cage bird comroaoded first by Rear Admiral 

The nog dove u better known as the Hood then by Admiral Bacon and 
pigeon e ) in tact the term finally bv Sir Roger Keyes under 
dove IS often used for any small whom it accomplished the blocking 
of Zeebrugge and Ostend harbours 
Dover port on the S E coast of It also bombarded the German lines 
l^t commanding the Straits of m N Flanders on many occsisions and 
povM the narrowest ( art of the Eng prevented enemy subinannes passing 
^ Channel It has a huge passenger through the Straits of Dover thereby 
toffic with the Continent and this enabling merebant vessels to pass up 
together with Its commercial activity and down the Channel The patrol 
as a port and naval station is its main included trawlers and dnfters to 
source of revenue The dock and a total of ®^6 vessels the former 
“Tbour works includ the Admiralty swept mines the latter used drift nets 
Piet and the Ikiace of Wales Piet to catch enemy submannes 
(which enclose the commercial har Dowacer originally a widow wath a 
oourj the naval harbour an artificial dower now used of widows of high 
*J>ik enclosing over 600 acres and the social rank to distinguish them from 
'^llington Dock Dover has alnwys th Irgons wives e/ Queen Dowager 
been a promment port through its the surviving wndow of a decea. vj 
commanding politico and the Castle monarch 

which is some 3 0 ft above sea level Dowdea Edward (1613-1913) Iruh 
mdudes the remains of a Konnan literary cntic wrote many works on 
lighthouse and a Saxon fort In the Shake^eure SAaiespear* Ills Mi i 
Castle boundaries IS also included the and Irt (1873) is a standard ork and 
ahci nt church of St Mary in Cutm SJMtsptarts Sc^n^s and Cka acu s 
which dates f om before the I®th (18 6) is also widely read His L ft of 
cent it has been restored and is the SAolloy (1836) i important. 

^tlechapcl Dovethasmanypower Dower the nght wh ch a wife had 
ful naval fortifications and during the to enjoy for life a third of the land in 
warwras the base of the Dover I^trol fee eunple or tail her 

It IS one of the Cinque Ports (gi!) and husband at his death 
Was loug regarded on the Continent os taken it away from — 

,jir 
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othenvise Dower was abolished in 
1925 See also Curtesy 

Down, county of N Ireland, m the 
province of Ulster, lying on the Irish 
Sea between Belfast and Carlingford 
Loughs , Antrim is the N boundary, 
and Armagh the W The coastline has 
several bays and loughs, the most im- 
portant being Strangford Lough, mth 
a great number of islets, several wth 
ruined castles and abbeys, all well 
wooded To the S of the county are 
the Mournc Mountains The county is 
generally poor, but in the N there is a 
fair amount of agriculture turnips, 
oats, and potatoes are grown, and 
sheep, pigs, and poultry raised Tliere 
are considerable fisheries, and the in- 
dustries include linen and brewing 
The pnncipal towns arc Newry, Down- 
patnclc (county town), Newtownards, 
and Bangor The total area is 951 sq 
m , pop 200,228 

Downing Street, Whitehall, London, 
named after Sir George Downing, a 



IQ Dov-nins Slrttl 

politician and diplomat of the 17th 
cent Downing Street contains the 
official residences of the Pnme Minister 
(No 10) and the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer (No 11), and the Toragn 
and Colonial Offices 

Downpatnek, county town oi » 
Down, Ireland, situated at the SW 
end of Strangford Lough Lmi®, 
agricultural commodities, and fannws 
are the local industries Thccathmw 
contains the alleged remains of ^ 
P.atnck, St Bndget, and St. Colnmh^ 
Downpatrick was the ancient rcsidenc 
of the Kings of Ulster, and has 
interestmg local remains Pop. SOW 

Downs, Tho, two, roughly 
systems of chalk hills lying m 
England The N. Downs cross Sarw? 
and Kent from near Famham ^ 
coast, ending m the Dover and P° 
stone cliffs They are frequeau) 
breached by nvers, and Guildfo™- 
Dorking, and Maidstone are amongF 
towns lying m the gaps The 
point IS Leith Hill (905 ft) The 5 
Downs, which are similar in struewre. 
stretch roughly from Petersfield ^ 
Hampshire E and S to Peachy Hew 
Tile highest point is Butser Hill (»” 
ft ) Between the two linos of Den)"’ 

IS the agricultural district of 
Weald 

Dowson, Ernest (1807-1900), 
lish poet, of the " decadent " 
published his Verses in 1890 1^ , 

best-known poem is Cynata Hew" 
associated with the '‘Yellow Book 
group 

Doxology, an ascription of ptnis® ^ 
God The Greater Doxology ' 

beginning " Glory to God m the higi>' ' 
est," used in the Church of Englan® 
Communion Service and the RoniQ“ 
Mass , the Lesser Doxology oomprr>^ , 
the lines beginning “ Glory to tne 
Father and to the Son,” which is geO" , 
orally sung at the end of the Psahns^ ^ 
The last verse of a hymn is commoWJ 
a Doxology 

Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan (1859-1 9w), 
English novelist, was a medical stndeni 
and practitioner until the appearance 
of A Study i« Scarlet (1887), which 
introduced his famous character, 
Sherlock Holmes, since become a 
household name Among other hook* 
concerning Holmes are The Advenlurt^ 


l>oyle ^ 

,?■*# Memoirs (1893) Tht 
''“Z^ O0O5) Md The Case Book 
-I Sherlock Holmes and 

M ffoum of Ihe BaskervtIUs (1802) 
>oyie s hiatontal novels include The] 

1896) and itoHs (1896) Hw 
itc«st w apiriloalum is reflected m a 
tutor^ 0/ S/)in{ua;ij« Ha 

The Story of H aUrtoo 
« which Sir Henrv Irvine , 
Ppe^ed He also wrote a.Historyo/ 

(ie.4-1883) Lnglish 
’^'^“^•white artist His ^t 
*S hw design on the 
TuHch on the sUlI oi which 
worked ironi 1843 to )850 , 
religious lensons 

and several of 
‘“'^y • novels His Comte Hu I 
^*/ £n load nas at one time very, 

iaglSh’th^^* Wchnrd (1841-1901) 
*““*?'*' associated 
P*adnelion oPtfie Gilbert and 
comie operas at the Op'm 
Ch2i2S. *he ^voy 

9?®^ Companies 
Soll.vaT •• 

"wtte world His son Rw 
wi^ 9**?' <*’ « Uie pro 

OOyly 'carte O^ra 

OK^a^i: ^ aneirnt Greek silver I 
Int en^ hundredth ol a talent at 
5^^ ,*?’'w-»l'nt to rather over I* 
"“oey "L-* Engl, hi 

j5«fi Athens the chief coin' 

l^hn^ tetradmchmon {4| 
i^hm») -Hie drachma was airo' 
virt-f “weght about a hundredth 
he *“ modern carrencvl 

>f a f.^nrai:i“,^rn^rn 

£fas74"s'"''..r*tj£ 

ma a^ drachm* #„d! 

'P^are used in Cretan cuirency 

Olh cent Bc) At&nlaal 


1 Dragon 

statesman traditional codifier of the 
laws of Athens H\ his code ne rl> 
every crime was punishable by death — 
hence the word draconian ind ca 
tiVB of extreme seventy Anstotle 
assigns the whole constitution of 
Athens to Draco but this is now 
disputed The laws of Solon (y v 1 
supened '-d th Draconion code except 
as regards homicide 

Draco <« Consibllations 

Draft, a document resembling a 
cheque ordering the addressee to pav 
to some person named a sum of money 
held by the addressee in trust for the 
drawer of the draft A draft is there 
fore unlike a cheque only in that the 
cheque orders the addressee to pav out 
of fund lent to him rather than out of 
funds merely held by him in trust 
(deposits m a bank are actually loans 
to the bank and are therefore with 
drawuble by cbr>que) 

Dragon, a fictitious winged monster 
With crested head and claws and 
breathing fire It appears in folk lore 
througbouttheworld A thousand years 
or more before the dawn of civilisation 
in Curope the Thinesc and Japiinese 
dragon was belie cd to bo a preh stone 
monster inhabiting the laml A solar 
e^tq so 1 believed by the Chinese to 
result from the attempts of a dragon 
to sw How the sun Chnstianity ac 
cepted the dragon which is ment oned 
in the thbl (Rev an 3-4) as the 
personifi atton of evil and saints arc 
represented as bis conquerors St 
Michael St Andrew an 1 St George 
(g c leachslaughtercdtheirdragon and 
not onlv saints but tl a heroov of legend 
and fairy story pcrfonntd similar (eat 
of valour 

Dragons have formed the devices of 
ee •eral I nghsh Kings Henry \IH 
assoroing as a badge the Dragon of 
Cadwalladcr the Red Dragon Dre d 
(ul In heraldry (yr) the dragon 
figures as a charge as a crevt and as a 
feupporter the City of Lon Ion blazon 
lag two w the la t capacity The 
hy<f a IS a 7 headed dragon The 
■^■cvni a flying serpent of the dragon 
tHPo The /imfourta as slam bv 
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Down 

otherwise Dower ivas abolished 
1925 See also Curtesy 
Down, county of N Ireland, in the 
province of Ulster, lying on the Irish 
Sea between Belfast and Carlingford 
Loughs , Antnm is the N boundary, 
and Armagh the W The coastline has 
several bays and loughs, the most im- 
portant being Strangford Lough, with 
a great number of islets, several with 
ruined castles and abbeys, all well 
wooded To the S of the county are 
the Moumc Mountains The county is 
generally poor, but in the N there is a 
fair amount of agriculture turnips, 
oats, and potatoes are grown, and 
sheep, pigs, and jioultry raised There 
are considerable fisheries, and the in- 
dustries include linen and brewing 
The principal towns are Newrj’, Down- 
patnek (county town), Newtownards, 
and Bangor The total area is 961 sq 
~ pop, 209,228 
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Downing Street, Wlutehall, London, 
named after Sir George Downing, a 



10 street 

politician and diplomat of the 17th 
cent Downing Street contains the 
official residences of the Pnmo Minister 
(No 10) and the Cliancellor of the 


Exchequer (No 11), and the Forelp 
and Colonial Offices , n! o 
Downpatrick, county to 
Doivn, Ireland, situated 

end of Strangford 
agricultural commodities, 

are the local industries Th , r. 


reniaius 




contains the alleged 
Patrick, St Bndget, and St 
Downpatrick was the 
of the ICings of Ulster, and 
interesting local remains | 




systems of chalk hills , cjjjty 

- - ■ The N Dmvns cross b® ) 


England The N uosms 
and Kent from near Faifih ; 

coast, ending in the Dover ^ gjdy 
stone cliffs They are f^y, 
breached by rivers, ana 
Dorking, and Maidstone ano . 
towns lying in the gaps t S 
point IS Leith IIilI (OOB 
Downs, which are similar in ^ 

stretch roughly from 
Hampshire E and S ^ (8S? 

The highest point is Bntsa^ 
ft ) Between the the 

IS the agncultural distnct 

Dowson, Ernest 


lish poet, of tlie_^_“ '^neadent^^^ jji. 


published his Verses m -- 
best-known poem is Cynara y . 
associated with the '•Yelloi' 


group , t< 

Doxology, an ascription oip 'j 


God 'The Greater ?,„„}! 

beginning *' Glory to God m 
est,” used in the Church of 
Communion Service and tnc ^ 
Mass . the Lesser Doxology co P ,t- t 


tfce 


Mass , the Lesser Doxology 

■ Glory to 
ivhmhi3g=“ 


the lines beginning 
Father and to the Son,' 
erally sung at the end of the ^ 
The last vSrse of a hymn is comin<»' 


‘SSrSA,H„Co.aaj.8<i35 „ 

English novelist, was a medical ^ j 

and practitioner until the 
of / study tn Scarlet (1867), 
introduced Ins famous ,‘'1'“'^. a ' 
Sherlock Holmes, since 
household name Among otlm* , - 

Concerninir Holmes are XHe Aovf 


concerning Holmes are The 


>yl8 *' 

B91) Tilt /^ftmoirs (189^) The 
shim (1908) and The Case Book 
of Sherlock flolrms and 
he Hound of Basientlles (1002) 
oyles historical novels include TAe' 
'kite Company (1891) tfico* Clarke 

8881 The Explotlsof Brigadier Gerard 

and RMney Sto*i< (1896) “■* 

d in spintualism is reflected 
y ®/ Spifiiuol jm (19'*G) 
include The Story of li olerieo 
in which Sir Henry Irving . 
red He also wrote a History of 
ioer War and Cam^otfins 
w 


n work is his design on the 
' of Punch on the staff ol which' 
r he -worked from 1843 to 1850 
1 be resigned for religious reasons 
illostrated tome of Dickens s 
t(m« Boohs and several of 
ikeray t novels His Comie Hts 
of Ergland was at one time very' 
liar 

Oyly Carte, Richard (1844-1901) I 
lish theatrical manager associated 
I tbs production oflthe Gilbert and 
ivan comic operas at the Optra I 
uque and later at the Savoy 
atre built by himself in 1881 
■ D Oyly Carte Opera Compan e 
red Gilbert and Sullivan all 
r the world His son Rupert 
)viY Carte (i 18 6) is the pro 
dor of the DO>ly Carte Opera I 
npames ' 

Irachma, an ancient Greek silver 
n a SIX hundredth of a t-ilent at 
t equivalent to rather ov r 1* 

: Utet valued at 9lii in Cnglih! 
ney In \thens the chief 
■d was the tetralraehmon 
ichras) The drachma was also 
^ as a w ight about a hundredth | 
It of a pound la modem currency; 
s drachma Is nominally of the value 
a franc, and is com d in 1 2 and 
ItachmB pi ces in silver and 5 10 
d SO drachm-B in gold It is divided 
:o 100 lepta Both drachma 
ita are u ed in Cretan curre 
Draco (7th cent s c ) 


Dragon 

statesman traditional codifier of the 
laws ol Athens By his <»de nearly 

evervenme was punishable by d ath 

hence the word dricoman vndica 
of extreme seventy Anstotle 
assigns the whole c institution ol 
\thens to Draco but this is now 
dispute 1 The laws of Sol^on (jvl 
superseded the Dracooion code except 
1 regards homicide 
Draco see Consteu-atiovs 
Draft, a document resembling a 
cheque ordenng the addressee to pay 
to some person named a sum of money 
held by the ad Iressee in trust for the 
drawer of the draft A draft is there 
fore unlike a cheque only in that the 
cheque orders the addressee to pxy out 
of funds lent to him rather than out of 

'funds merely held by him in trust 
(deposits in a bank ate actuaUy loans 
to the bank and are therefore with 
drawable by cheque) 

Dragon, a fietiuous winged monster 
with crested head and claws a^ 
breathing fire It appe rs in folk loro 
thfoughouttheworld \ thousand years 
mo e before the dawn of civilisation 
Europe the Chinese and Japanese 
dragon was bebeved to be a preh st^ 
monster inhabiting the Knd ^ A solar 
eel f se IS believed by the Chinese to 
result from the attempts of a dragon 
to swallow the sun Chnvtianity ac 
cepted the dragon which is mention^ 
w the Bble (Rev xii S-4) as the 
personifieatioo of evil and saints ate 
represented as his conquerors St 
hlichael St Andrew and St George 

(ffc )eachsUughtered the rdragon ana 

not only saints but the heroes of leg nd 
and fairy story performs 1 similar feat 
of valour , , 

D agons have formed the devices ol 
several English Kings Henry VIll 
assuming as a badge the Dragon of 
Cadwatlader the Red Dragon Bread 
fol In heraldry (jv) the dragon 
fignres as a charge as a crest and as a 
soiwKirtcr the City of London blamn 
ling two m the last capacity The 
ira la a 7 headed dragon T 
■Vu a flying serpent of the 
\ The Jindipuem as Siam 




OncoQ fijt, 

owv fi!r*J “I Komodo UUnd vhichl 
y mcb ai^gth Oi 9 ft 

V**"?*' 

ikjji * »''n5» fom*d I 

for tmW ** * partthttlc 

i« ^lotigwg ,ts lMj« from Waneh lo 

m»eot» (je) of the' 

MeUmon^v^'*^ nun> vtinotT^wmit^ I 

” incomplete 

£e^ •'* ‘*“1 »« »p'‘ 

armoh (,..1 ^ 'PiniatiiTc form «t 
*“ »»« »'‘t r wrae , 

>t tbe eo5 ^^****1^ by means of g lit 
by ? 15! • <!« ‘-< »be l^y 

5» *bc hinder «il 

le^ BOinuls which arc 

mcKlilication of the 

Wh n *®“® P*’*y within rrncb i 

.kn c«ts ttfto^i 

«cIoiJ?i^ Dragonflies 

fro^*the °bta nu.. 

tieS several E Indian 

soluble' 

the ‘*“y o ’s 't « “»e<i In 

'or ®v?* fumitura polishes 

O lSltX'""'”” «M''>"~*>P»1 
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Drake 

Rebellion (108^) will 


month a 

se\etilhinlheRe\olutiono< 1680 The 
1st DrasOon Guard* was colleil the 
Kins » in i7|il ih nl the Queen a 
Hays <• ] rn the 3rd tl Piin e of 
Wales in 1"68 ihr ail the Royal 
lri.h and the Pth tl e i artl inicra in 
DM hit the th became knoun as 
Uie Wtneess Clurluite ol Wales s and 
th« 7th the IVincess Royals The 
'■ ■ Irish » r the first Hr tith 

troops to engag the German in the 
Great War on Au^ 0 1014 

Alter the War the number of reg 
oienls of Dragoon Cuords ua. rwluied 
to five th' Srd and 6tl) th 4th an 1 
7ih and tie uth and the Otli Dragoon 
bemt. amol) amated 

D^oona. oci^mail) mounted in 
Untrymen oi the leth and 17th cents 
arnieil «iih i acenr rr short inusVtts 
While inlrrior fi horsemanship to the 
cavatrv the draj oens were much used 
I r euenlla fii^hUDh and police work. 
Tlie Itt Royal l>ragoons wss raised in 
1661 and (ought in I landera under 
WiUiamlll aiWaterloo and at IlaU 
clava where thev took t irt id the 
famous charge of tb Light Cngad 
The hcoU Greys were raised in 1067 
Drainage sc« Slwacb DisrusAi 
Drake Sir Francu (r D40-15J6) 



irlranc Cnke 

. .1 the Spanish »1 in and 

B W Indies on wh ch be captnred 
eank many galleons and took 
dt treasure (eat 

the c of the 
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globe (1577-81) On Ins return he 
was knighted and given command of 
the fleets against Spam , he defeated 
the Armada (1588) and rax’agcd the 
shores of Spam for many years On 
Ins last expedition to the \V Indies, 
he died, and was buried at sea He is 
renowned for bravery', seamanship, 
and cool-headedness, and has been 
invested by' postentv with the charae- 
ter of the ideal Englishman 

Drakensberg, mountain range of 
SE Africa parallel with the coast, 
forming part of the edge of the grc,it 
S African plateau The range separates 
Ohphant's R and the Great Fish R , 
and IS some 500 m long The prin- 
cipal peak IS Mont-aux-Sources (10,703 
ft ) There are several passes through 
which railways connect Natal and the 
Orange Free State 
Drama, the name given to that form 
of literary art whose medium is the 
representation of human emotions and 
actions by means of the impersonation 
of characters by actors performing 
before an audience a reconstruction, as 
faithful as the bounds of art permit, of 
some actual or imaginary’ situation 
or episode of human life Considered 
as a whole, from its origins in a form 
of religious worship, through the 
multiplicity of its ramifications m 
various ages and countries, to its later 
developments and its offspring, the 
cinematographic film, the field covered 
by the drama is of colossal extent , and 
this article can merely give a general 
summary of its origins, scope, and 
vanous types Its history and develop- 
ment in the literatures of various 
countnes arc treated separately under 
the headings of those countries 

The origins of the drama lay in 
some form of religious festivity. To 
take the mstance of Greek drama, 
since it bears some direct relation to 
modem drama, this arose out of the 
chorus of satyrs about the altar of 
Dionysus (the Greek Bacchus) to cele- 
brate the exploits of the god in hymns, 
which became expanded into narrative 
and thence to dialogue "Mcdiaival 
European drama, again, though of a 


different origin, was in its beginnings 
still connected with religion, fof 
sprang out of the liturgical ntiial 
the Church, the semi-draroatic aw 
and processions of priests in the cck 
bration of Mass, and the antipbonal 
nature of parts of the service, whidi 
afforded an easy transition to dialogiio 
In this way' arose the Mysteries 
and the Jlorahties (gr v ), which are tns 
direct parents of the English drama 
It IS obvious that the matters 
capable of dramatic representation 
must be limited to those which 
conveniently be reproduced upon the 
stage , and it is this fundamental 
limitation which gave rise to the 
famous rule for the observation of the 
three " unities ” — of time, place, ano 
action — which demanded that a stage 
play should be restricted in time to the 
events of a single day, in place to the 
fewest possible changes of scenery, anu 
in action to simplicity rather than 
complexity of plot Taste and fashion 
have from time to time varied as to 
the strictness with which these " 'au 
ties ” should be observed , and it 
obvious that with the improvement o) 
mechanical stage-craft the " unity "o> 
place, for example, may very largely 
be neglected Apart from merely 
meclianical considerations, the scope 
of tlie drama, as a form of art, is sub 
yect to the same general limitations 
which govern all artistic expressions, 
but this is not the place to discuss what 
IS, and what is not, a proper subject 
for art 

Classical drama was divided into 
tragedy and comedy tragedy treatl^ 
of matters of high and serious import, 
and moving the audience, as Anstotle 
said, to pity and terror {see CatiIAP' 
sis) , comedy holding up human folly 
and frailty to ridicule, and movmgtbe 
spectators to laughter and mirth 
But there arc many other subdivision’ 
of the drama as we loiow it The 
character of historical and romantic 
drama, for example, is explained by 
their designation Melodrama, as the 
word is now used and understood, is 
a drama of highly coloured, sensational. 


' Dnoglit* ^ 

f romantic incidents although ong 
'Mly the term was correctly applied 
J a dramatic piece m which music la i 
Produced Farce (j s ) is a develop- ' 
comedy Pantomime and 
have ancient ongins and must 
• Inclnded under the general heading 
drama For the cinematograpluc 
2L_“* 'ndependent existence and 
itore may well be claimed but it is 
Dvjons that it is nevertheless directly 
ro^ided Irom the drama proper 
Unojhts, a game for 2 players 
! fy*d on a board with fi4 squares 
■temately light and dark with 24, 
row or men 12 white and 1. 

A similar game was known in 
ncimtEgj-pt Greece and Rome and 
^orocroea of the 11th cent 
Vf™ *OTO« date from the I6th cent 
At the beginning of a game the men 
eaimogedasmFig l For record 1 
squares are numbered as 
In he t Tie oei move 
forwards one square at a 
raoves first On reach 
«uy cl the 4 squares in the enetnv s 

iJSL * •”»» 

^mc»a and IS crowned by] 

aeing another man of the same 
Kings can move either 
«^aids or forwards one square at 

Taktitg If ju opposing piece stands 
ajiquare to which a man might be 
-JT? has a vacant square be : 
hdhun he most be taken bi jnmp- 
.. ing 'the piece' 



square Anjr| 
number oi' 
pieces may be 
taken at one 
move pro- 
vided there 
arc vacant' 
sqmtta b^ 
tween them , 
and beyond 
the last one ' 
The ofyrcs ©1| 


capture all theoppusuic! 
confine them in such - ' 


16 Dravhnck 

Uu^tig If a player in a position 
to capture an opposing piece neglects 
to do so his opponent may huS 
(remove from the board) the piece 
which should - 



good ptayer 

can ^ways rn-S—D (ram howuw 
avoid defeat N i Udu f Bosnl 
if he makes no mistakes so a perfectlv 
played game must result is a draw 
Strategy consists largely u leavmg 
tempting openings which will lun 
the opponent into a trap The best 
opening move was formerly held to bt 
11-15 but 10-lS 6-14 and 11-16 
are now considered almost equiltv 
good 

Poltsh iraughts though intended for 

special board with IbO squares may 
be played on an ordinary draught 
board The rhief difierence is that the 
men tb ugh moving only forwards 
inav capture either forwards or back 
Wards and a hing may move any 
number of squares in c thcr direction 

Drave^an mportanttnbutaryofth'* 
Danube rises in the Tyrol flows 
through Cannthia anl Styna m a 
generally C directKii forms a part of 
the boundary between Hungary ard 
Yugoslavia and foios the right bank 
of the Danube u few ro. F of 
Osijek Lenpth 465 m 

Dravidian Languages. Un ter this 
beading is cUsm 1 a group of languages 
spokcninS Itidiaand tbeN olCeylon 
the most important member of which 
IS Tamil bo far it has nut bern 
possible to discover any affinities be- 
twera them and any otb r group of 
languages 

l^Mwback. eveuw tax or import duty 
lefunded wlen goods arc exported or 
re-exported S*t alio TASirr 
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globe (1677-81) On his return he 
was Iciughtecl and given command of 
the fleets against Spam , he defeated 
the Armada ^1588) and rax'agcd the 
shores of Spam for many years On 
his last expedition to the W Indies, 
he died, and was buned at sea He is 
renowned for bravery, seamanship, 
and cool-headcdness, and has been 
invested by posterity wath the charac- 
ter of tlie ideal Englishman 
Drakensberg, mountain range of 
bE Africa parallel with the coast 
forming part of the edge of the great 
S African plateau The range separates 
Ohphant s R and the Great Fish R 
and is some 600 m long The pnn- 
cipal ^ak IS Mont-aux-Sources (10,703 
u several passes through 

which railways connect Natal and the 
Orange Free State 
Drama, the name given to that form 
ot literary art whoso medium is the 
representation of human emotions and 
actions by means of the impersonation 
of characters by actors performing 
F.® ^ reconstruction, as 

bounds of art pomut, of 
some actual or imaginary situation 
or episode of human life Considered 
as a whole, from its origins m a form 
of religious worship, through the 
multiplicity of Its ramifications in 
various ages and countries, to its later 
developments and its offspring the 
cmematographic film, the field coWed 
thi^rama is of colossal extent and 
this article can merely give a general 
summary of its origins, scopl, and 
various types Its history and develop- 
ment in the literatures of vanoGs 
counlriM are treated separately under 

The origins of the drama lay m 
some form of religious festivity To 
take tte instance of Greek drama 
since It bears some direct relation to 
modern drama, this arose out of the 
chorus of satyrs about the altar of 
Dionysus (the Greek Bacchus) to cole- 
brate the exploits of the god m hymns 
which became expanded into narrative 
'Mcdiaival 

i-uropean drama, again, though of a 
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different origin, tvas in its beginning 
still connected wnth religion , for 
sprang out of the liturgical ritual cl 
the Church, the semi-draniatic ach 
and processions of pnests m the ede 
bration of hlass, and the antiptonai 
nature of parts of the service, which 
afforded an easy transition to dialogue 
In this way arose the Mj'stenes 
and the Moralities (y v ), which arc the 
direct parents of the English drama 
It IS obvious that the mattes 

capable of dramatic rcpresentatios 
must bo limited to those which caa 
conveniently be reproduced upon the 
stage , ancl it is this fundamental 
limitation which gave rise to the 
famous rule for the observation of the 
three " unities ’’ — of time, place, and 
action — which demanded that a stage 
play should bo restricted in time to the 
events of a smgle day, in place to the 
fewest possible changes of scenery, and 
in action to simplicity rather tl'®” 
wmploxityof plot. Taste and fashion 
from time to time varied as to 
the strictness w ith which these " am 
ties should be observed , and it 
obvious that with the improvement ol 
mechanical stage-craft the " unity 
place, for example, may very largely 
be neglected Apart from merely 
mechanical considerations, the scope, 
of the drama, as a form of art, is sub" ^ 
to the same general limitations 
iT txV flovem all artistic expressions! , 
out this IS not the place to discuss what < 
IS, and what is not, a proper subject 
for art • t- j , 

Classical drama was divided into 
tragedy and comedy tragedy treating ‘ 
P’^tters of high and serious import, 
and moving the audience, as Aristotle 
said, to pity and terror (see CatoaR- 
'^timcdy holdmg up human follv i 
and frailty to ridicule, and moving the 
to laughter and mirth 
, t there are many other subdivisions 
Ol the drama as we know it Tlie 
cnaracter of historical and romantic 
drama, for example, is explained by ' 
tneir designation Melodrama, as the 
vord IS now used and understood, JS 
drama of highly coloured, sensational, 


- i-viTrisjuii— visnca deauk , 
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»bm » lermea censor 

P*®'* **** contents 

«to the «an.fea^ 
(censorship) 

latent “I* **>« 

*^**“^« dreamer .- 
Still^f" “ only a dream 

3iSLF'~-»~» 

Wedr^^f®^ «««atiaUy egoeentne 

elostly that 

»at« a, ® ^«ath the sutUee «1 
order to ‘* '*oae a» 

tion ,t channeU for oaviga 

'^ouiK lor the purpose oil 

*>ther MiJt** “^«nal dredsed up I 

valuable n^u® “““or conumiag 
I*" The hiow. “ sold and 

“ eeneraiti., o* 11“ machinery used 
but “ ■^'**'1 or »lt 

motive 

l^'eselildottir. i*®'" or less o!len| 
sutkin? th**'”* **•!* operates by 

IbS ^ r mova 

edher on ejecting it 

suitable fo?* la particuUrly 

removed iod wmw ''*“‘=,*1 '* '”‘ly 

»°«.o„ qmcidy but the 

® abs for „,t, “ *“ provoded -with 
«d di&nt^lf^ *°'‘d matenat 

allow It Sufficiently to 

lets of Water may also be 

*«n— 14 


Zlreiser 

. , - obvious 

that such dredgers require rather a 
large amount of power for their opera 
turn but their fiistcost and upkeep axe 

The most commonly used dredger is 
the ladder dredger familiar to everyone 
from the appearance of the endless row 
of buckets attache I to a chain bv which 
the mvtenal is hlt^ The bucket 
ladder is pivoted and can be lowered 
for the purpose of operation nntil it 
touches the twttoin NVhen it is set in 
motion each bucket as it turns round 
bites into the earth and fUls itself 
The material thus comes up practically 
free Imm water Dredgers of this 
type are frequently constructed with a 
hopper into whiih the> d liver the 
material 

The dipper dredger works with a 
single bucket or scoop which 1$ lowered 
totbelMttOTa caused to nnke a stroke 
by which it fills it eli and then raised 
to dump the load The ordmary 
grab used everywhere on shore for 
loading sod unloading earth coal etc. 

Is frequently also usid lor dredging 
it has a bucket in two halves wh ch can 
bt widely separated dropped heavily 
on the material to be grabbed then 
pilled together and raised full of 
material 

Dredging is extremely important m 
the maintenance of harbours and 
waterways and in new constructions 
It IS alw much used in reclaiming 
land the dam constructed across the 
Zuider Zeo is filled with sand dredged 
up from tfao bottom Suction dredgers 
are often used in connection with pipe* 
lues carrying material inland to build 
up low lying marshy ground S a obe 

ExcAvattNO blACiitMEay 

Droser Theodore (b 1871) Amen 
la nov list and dramatist was a 
journalist and editor unt I 1910 He 
, publ shed his first novel 5isfrr Came 

XOOl and immediately gamed a 

at reputation Other works of his 
- The Genius (1015) Ph\s ef Ike 
Nat rat and Suprrnalurol (1916) and 
Tm/w ’V/rn (1019) Dut hs best 
known work is An Aniertcan Tragedy 



Drawn Threadwork 4 ] 0 

Drawn Tlireadwork, see KrEDtE- 

WORK 

Drayton, Michael (1603-1631), Ene- 
mh poet, published his first work. 
Idea the Shepherd's Garland, m 1003 
m include The Baron's 

! Eneland’s Herotcal Epts- 

«cs (150/), histones in verse of little 
poetical merit There followed Polv- 
°Eion (1613-22), an exhaustive topo- 
graphical survey in verso of Great 
llnUin Drayton's fame rests chiefly 
on his pastorals and sonnets, which 
equal in grace and beauty any of his 

r EylphtZ 

of the best Imoivn 

of his poems is The Ballad of 

according to tradition, made a third 
" that caused 

Shakespeare s death 
Dreadnought, a class of Bntish 
introduced in 1906. and 

SDced^ a'nd Sreat improvements m 
^ced and fuel-economy, largely due 

first'w'" ^team-tuknes^trtre 

nrst time The most important inno 

the armament 
Instead of having onlj 4 guns of 
calibre, Dreadnought, the first 
of the new class, bad 10 l^in guns 
no sixondary armament, but 27 1 *- 

speJdoI 2l"knot”''‘'S"®"‘'’ 

ptfo§irGrea^SES‘S 

nndciltandta? 
Mns.derable attcntmn,'”'and^“'Such 

to bo the xcsulf of soratic 
stimuli alone, and the sti-ini»,>'!^'“*^' 
that fbabit them w!re ?«^"I^ 
arise from irregular cxcitatiorof the 
psychic content of the ccrebra" 


D«t 

In spite of all this wisdom, popti 
opinion held to Uie idea that die* 
" had a meaning,” and thatthea® 
ing was hidden behind convenhoSj: 
ised symbols Strange to saj, poP" 
opinion was right and science jtoi 
Although a heavy meal imiiicoii'e 
before going to bed may mate 

dream, it will in no way mflucriixt 
content of tbc dream Mcntalannc 
physical indigestion is the real caiisj' 
dreams Formerly regarded as 
turbances of sleep, dreams 'll®,® 
called "the guardians of sleep, " 
to understand something of botn W 
function and their mechanism, ’ 
must introduce yet one more w®? 
nent part of the human psycne 
addition to the conscious and the s 
conscious mind, we have to ^ 
foreconscious, a sort of buuM-s 
placed between the two Thcfac«| 
the immediate moment are storta_ 
the conscious , the things we can r 
member at will, but seldom kavc a 
for, arc in the forcconscious , ii'®_ 
the things w'e cannot remember af ‘ 
w'lthout psychoanalysis are storw 
the unconscious The three lay^ 
consciousness might be compar^ 
tile hand, the lungs, and the «£« 
The hand, like the conscious toir 
under normal conditions, does a 
move til] we wish it to do so, ano 0 
only what we wish done , the li®6 
like the fortconscious mmd, a 

workmg without any efi^orton onrp 

but their action can be stop^o , 
restarted at will , whilst the heart,’ 
the unconscious mind, is entirely " 
yond our control The forecony' 
overlaps both the conscious and 
unconscious , . 

Dreams have been classified as w 
of tliree forms the sensible and 
telhgible . the possible but unhi'rtl 
and the impossible In the last ei^ 
places, things, and people arc so ■- 
tered, and engaged in such oufrageo 
performances, that the possibility 0 
meaning seems out of the quesbon 
One theory is that during sleep ’ 
conscious mmd is scekmg rest, 
therefore the sleepless unconscioa 
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superseded 

7^ ^4'/’“” ■«*'“*» onginated 
esTv^ivf .1 garment was a man 

occasions to cover the 
as well as the body The ' 

‘be ctuuJIus a hi 
matenal 

iniutc, peculiarity of the 

dress after the*^ Roman 

egs we^re ‘I** 

imnV '*“■* '*hra with a 

- u? r3™ 

;oinDlefcl» , mantle or hood 

"orn^* L «nUke that 

'^^an 4 " “b ‘be 

•bort times were' 
itietehl^i‘^4*®'^*’'*” «*“«d eAa««» 
“meK4°.^ JPy^be foot and 
diagooaUy m the 
4velv t>n.•^1^ ‘ry” This compara 
»labL^&u^*« became more 

^a^d refards omamenta 

>i Rufnt 4 **“* **'P‘ 

arJyinfVmrf'^“*d fashion pancit 
««lesuat<cal^cle» 
{owns while •'ep'es and fiowuig 
ntroduc^ attK^L^® closely-cut hair 
lisaprieared*^ ‘he time of the Conquest 
sear^ona fl“d '*»* replaced by 
^r«8 hScwsa kHJ^® °chs W omen s 
“«e elaborate 
««1 wautT^^il. »Od tight 

Irewof^e^, favoured The 

•eoii,^ people however 

At unaftered 

^‘“‘wd hiffh^Siw® Plantagenet 
stockings and 
“‘“S «d «clea, 

other r^^%. Introduced 

iurine th^ t?*®** *be style of dress 
f-dw^ , of «enry HI andl 

‘he tuMe^^ dignified 

P«®“blo ^ ?' ‘be fines* 

WwardTi w °"^"S ‘fe regti oil 
app^rlT^ important inno. 
rpeared in the dress of the I 
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courtiers which spread throughout 
the countrv during the succeeding 
r«gii when the dress of all classes 
became more elaborate Wimples 
imnoos kinds of hoods pointed shoes 
and the flowing bead dres called the 
eoMfotse became popular while gayer 
Icoloun and greater ornamentation 
were the ml# Dress of this period 
reached its limits of gorgeousness m 
the apparel of the jousting knights 
One ulnquitous and long lived vana 
tion of the hood was the Unpxpe a 
long attenuated appendage extending 
from the hood down the back and 
then earned over the arm The ho^ 

■ I to be seen with extended 
points at each side from which bells 
hung IQ the manner of the 
jester s cap The cotchardte a jacket 
fittmg taghtjy to the body and extend 
mg half way between hips and knee 
be^ne the i sual male garment and 
the foundation of many additions and 
elaboratiODS The cotebardie was 
frequently parti-coloured with the 
sleeves elongated by means of tippets 
%t long streamers attached to tbe 
.sleeves and banging from them A 
girdle was worn but always below and 
not round th» waist The hose worn 
men were similar to what are 
known as tights to-day The cote- 
hardie was aM worn by women as the 
ipper part of a flowing gown 
It was trimmed and elaborated in 
various ways but its essential shape- 
liness and beauty never seems to have 
been obscured Seldom at any other 
period of dress do costumes possess 
more beauty end dignity of line than 
do these garments of the 14th cent 
in the leign of Richard fl tbe cote- 
baidte became abbreviated into the 
\jaegueiU i bich extended hardly 
farther than the hips From Trance 
came the hovptlmda an ample gown 
with tong sleeves and hirh collar 
Doth the jacquette and the boupe- 
lande were ncnly ornamenlerl by the 
.nobihty with herald c or other devices 
Apart hom the hood various caps and 
Ihats tho Utter with turned up bnms 
'and feathers were often worn by men 
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modesty , but modesty itself is 
matter of convention and geograp’ 
The supposition that climate nas 
important factor in the origins 
dress would seem to "be confirrawl 
the fact that trousers evolved m 
countries at a time when they vv< 
unknown in the S The Eslu 
women to the present day clothe the 
selves in trousers, wlule the men In t 


heavv’ nni"^5‘^K ^ charactenstically 
Heavy and elaborate prose stvJe is 

n powerful cumulative effect 
State of 

^mo It IS divided into two main 
sections the " old city " (Altstadtl 

(Neustadt) on the nght The cTty 

It passed successivelv^^>irf*^\*^^*'k* m trousers, wiule the men 1 

hands of Henry the lUustnnf tropics retain the waist-garment 

and WencesIaTs of S ™a <d ' 

Margrave of Brandenbure- symptom of civihsation, but m ana 

early 14th cent it was times the situation was reven 

first form, when it ramA IVhilc the civihsed Romans favou 

possession of the Alherim^' r ^°Sa, the barbarians with yli 

which held it until the nm i came in conflict surpnsed th 

of the republic af4 the^S,rw°" They found i 

itsuffered during the Seven ancient Britons wearing similar g 

and the NapoIeVn.rWam «'°y l=^«dcd in Engla. 

there was a great deal of ^ notable fact, that tlioe 

m the city fighting Bntish dress became romanisod dun 

Dresden, which is a trron- ^ oonquerors’ occupation, the i 

and tourist centre, has manv habitants reverted to trousers a<i 

buildings, including the nnxZi departure The dress of < 

the Roman Catholic Hofiori'iSf previous to the coai'i 

Opera House, the Martin Romans, consisted simp))' of 

Kirche, the Town Hall nmi , close-fitting coat worn with irouse 

of museums The liirfnrf "omber hke garments christened braccis by n 
contains valuable examnl^ nr Romans A cloak of Celtic ong 

notable schools, and thcvVhhi f il This cloak reached ( 

has more than 400,000 books the knees and the brace® v v' 

factures include pianos scmni gutlicrcd in round the ankle, Tt 

struments, leather goods chnm'*^ "f“ob was introduced by 

and agricultural machmerj^ imd n thought to have b«; 

trade IS done m booJ,s works , S® sonn-circular in form It extended ^ 
etc Of special interest is the nght elbow, but on the P-j 

facture of china {see Cer\mi<-si *"*It reached as far as the wr^' 

pottery iTie cty's an 0"c end of the toga was flung ev^ 

Wbc, and as the centreof an shoulder and the rest vvou» 

railway system, h.os conf?.'iw **,4 body It was disposed « 

ercn.tK* fn contnbuted dilTnri>nf 
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railway sjstem, Ji,as conTr^KT'J' the body It was disposet; 

greatly to its growth ,n thr^nrn '^'®®''ent fashions at diffcrtnt tu 
century Pop (lOni) 677 o*?^‘> ^*^^**^'”* varied in colour and oriiaiiict 


jr,,p (n#:u) 677 0'?‘> 7 in colour ana 

Dress. The ongins of dress i.« acconhng to the status of * 

partly m man’s primitive reactions wc.ircr. but as the typical RoiU 
Hmiatic. conditions and partK **■ *'cniained In favour and 

desire to adorn his bodv in a'mann!lr same until the capital ' 

give pleasure to himself or to others^ ramoved to Constantinople T 

The ^ventions that inevitablv “ “ntlcr tbc toga, rcsemW 

ronnded the wearing of bodi/j early Greek cfiitM, a *in’J 

wvcnngy and adornments h''ve i extending half-way' to * 
rrapo^siWe for the belief that \ longer vanttv of which w 

impulse to clothe the body arose out women. Cloaks with 

i rose oatofj were often worn as a top garroer 


I>mi 

«so»Ily 1 mg ■WKlc 
MM bacV 8l«vea Tie long waist 
=nderaeath with. • Uee 

«md of the ' 

1 »ndlowco!Ui8 

however women s 
^ons were to reach heights of' 
iher'^?«*“1 CTCeeded at any I 
v, I 'he Imtory of dress 

le which appeared in I 

w **'* Century had by; 

ortion.'^ * enormous pro- 

acatn* A* ^“““''enieot fashion 
^ extreme an exeni 
j affected 

motiJ^ pmversal tofatuation I 

tM for facitastsc j 

feathers 

rsteea of varying 

?^'T'<'‘'1’ >■• u.=» To. 

'*«« carefully 
original elaborate 

bv^ T?*®* pt the fashion is 

^ part of thi*isl^"* ‘‘.""1® 

o *’* '"O t®th cent showed 

r^s waistcoat 

''g *065 powdered 

n a.£?i “J ''anations The wie as ' 
he^d'of’ th^“* before 

‘ o^We W%£'”‘"y T>>“ P*nod 
lost “f *"* of the 

Ife4 °t t®*tuon « 

’<a BrummeU who 

f "I® “<1 t»came a crony , 

US brr,. tV) Was the oracle of 

■anoM and t”» I 

rtM slavishly emu 

aI ^shionable youth of the ! 
'01 finie aP'fh ^™"'“®11 he has 
Undw I_” *ho foremost Engbsh 

he c!of» Sr^v introduced with 

*tr^v «“t When Uw 

hirti nf^^v~8h waist and narrow 
"•« of th attractive Empire st^ 
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became general Mens breeches be 
came tighter anti as with women 
shorter waists were emphasi-icd by 
tho more abbreviated waistcoats 
Later short waistcoats were worn 
with tight trousers strapped under the 
■nstep Cutaway coats and elaborate 
cravats were the rule 

\Vith the coming of Victona the in 
oflen.sive style of women s dress which 
had been in vogue during the eirly 
years of the IDth cent gave place to 
a succession of fashions whose variety 
only Jess remarkable than the 
ess common to them all The 
^umes of Punch are an interesting if 
depressing coromentaryonthisjieriod 
The most famous Victorian fashion was 
the cnnoline which arrived from 
France t 1650 rrevjously dres es 
had been full and had been worn with 
the bonnet and shawl but they now 
recalled the fashionable excesses of the 
middle of the previous century At 
the beginning of the seventies the 
cnnoline had disappeared its place 
being taken by a skirt almost equally 
extreme in its tightness and adorned 
with the inartistic bustle Tight 
lacing became the ordeal of every 
fashionable woman Mrs Bloom r 
(I616-16et) was Tcspons ble for one 
of the vagaries of Victorian dress when 
she instituted her campa gn for the 
adoption bv women of the art cle of 
attire which became known by her 
name Donng the eighties Gilbert s 
Greenery yallery Grosvenor Gall ry 
wstbetes led by Oscar Wilde In 
eflable in his velvet and lUies de 
nounced the hideous style and ugly 
matenals of the r time and advocated 
the weanng of clothes whose simple 
lines good colour and fine matenals 
gave them some claim to beauty The 
testhetes gamed much notonety but 
lew adherents and during the latter 
part of the Victonan and the whole of 
the Edward an eras women s dress 

waaover-elaborate and inartistic Hats 

during the latter reign were afflicted 
with an exagg ration comparable to 
that of the cud 19tb aid 18tb cent 
skirt vogue Rfcrry Widow hats were 
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•while the hair itself usually hung round 
the head as far down as the chin, and 
■was parted m the niiddlc A favourite 
stylo with women was the inverted 
isosceles tnangle effect w hich w as given 
by the wimple being drawn up under 
the chin over the outstanding buns 
of hair on either side of the head 
In the 15th cent the pure lines 
of the 14th cent became obscured by 
the e\aggcrated features that were 
introduced by excessive padding and 
elongation of the narrow gowns 
Men’s hats made of beaver or velvet 
were worn in various fantastic shapes, 
but about the middle of the century 
the simple bonct (the Scots Balmoral 
bonnet of to-day with the addition of a 
turned-up brim) was introduced from 
France and enjoyed a long popularity' 
A remarkable development was the 
hennin, or cornet head-dress, whose 
principle was that of an elongated 
cone rcachmg in some cases an in- 
ordinate length, and from which hung 
elaborately arranged veils Ihc 
elongated shoe of the 14th cent had 
by the end of the 16th cent become 
shortened to practically the normal 
length of the foot The high boot 
from which breeches eventually 
developed was introduced c 1460 for 
the first time 

In the loth cent the headgear of 
w omen w as less extravagant Mamed 
women were distinguishable from un- 
mamed by the coif , and the length 
of their dresses was governed by the 
wearer’s rank, various laws being 
passed during Henry VIII’s reign as 
to what could and could not be worn 
by his subjects Shoes departed even 
farther from the elongated style, 
and became square-toed The male 
dress of this period has been made 
familiar to us by the portraits of 
Henry VIII, who set the fashion for 
the jerkin with artificially broad 
shoulders, the doublet with ruffled 
shirt beneath, and slashed hose 
The common people wore a costume 
essentially the same, but without the 
temmings, slashings, and affecta- 
tions of the nobility ^ffisthetically 


It was preferable, being 
simple, and dignified The “P* * 
timations of the charact^ 
Elizabethan ruff arc noticeable dens 
the reign of Edward VI, when it tir. 
appeared as a modest collar w 
fnllcd edge As the rufis grew wae 
waists grew narrower, until in 
many presentments of Queen FU" 
bctli we see the extremely fasmonaa 
woman of her time The law ^ 
framed in an elaborate ruff of starenc 
cambnc, the w list is drawn m, 
its slenderness omplissised , 

tile pointed stomacher and tl^ 8" 
width of the full skirt The w 
continued m use throughout ahe s 
of James I, but vvnth the first , 
It disappeared, and the favort^ 
neckw car became the wide lace c 
extending over the shoulders 
The dress contrasts of fue 
cent are most strikingly uxcnip 
by the Puritan and the I'®'' 
the one wnth bis familiar tall, 
brimmed bat, short hair, and a r 
tumc , the other with Ms no" 
hair and his garments and heaa 
belaccd and bcfcathered 
introduced an even more e 
style of dress During his trtgu 
fashionable male loaded . 
wnth feathers, decorated his 
with bunches of ribbons, and sri 
his sleeves and breeches T" 
portant innovations of j 

arc the vest, introduced 
and the forerunner of tM ^ 

waistcoat, and the wig This 
came from France, where 
XIII was the first to wear , 

long was an indispensable an 
attire for men of 
pcrnique or penwtg is found ^ 

styles and sizes until the 
18 th cent , when its use 
restricted to the professional 
Beginning with the -ntall 

17th cent male dress is 
modern in style, though ®upw ^ 
this may not be apparent -Hi 

coat and waistcoat, howevrt 
their modem descendants 
have been were now la 
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Dress. Academic 
lUacknbbooroand with the exception 
j of the D D who wears a black velvet 
CoQ^ Cap with tassel 

Cambtidgg Umitrstly 
AH Bachelors and Masters Gowns 
[are bUck The BA hood is edged 
with white fur theMA hood is lined 
1 white Doctors Gowns as follows 
I D Litt Scarlet cloth tnmmed with 
I scarlet silk 

I D U Scarlet cloth tnmmed with 
Ipmk and violet shot silk 


gowns and hoods of BRITISH UNIVERSITIES 



D c ^ tninwed with 1 

♦"“wed »ith 
rWoii eloth ir,™ . ... 


MB •““‘lueu With 

tnenmed with 

'‘“di trimmed »,ih 
^*2 hN-V 


•.£'Si,p‘5s? 

sc5eP trimmed with 

Masters wear black 
<-< ^eoC ap with ta-ssel 

fwnrs wear black velvet Beef 
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worn, who'-c bnnis were of snch 
dimensions as to make the lioanlinR of 
an omnibus an awkward bnsintss 


; .T . oHsintss 

Tlic antithesis of this vogue has been 
seen in recent years, when fashion 
ha-s favoured minute hats perched 
perilously o\cT one car 
fhe fitness for purpose factor in 
womens dress which of necessity 

during 
^ period 

resulted in a style of dress elastic 
enough to allow of individual 
expression and innocent of vtilear 

iris'^^b!'’/'”" exaggerated lines 

It IS safe to say that more beauty in 

the last decade than atany time 
Toth c^t ‘^"^Sant early 

In 1033 more svomcn began to 
appear m ^oiisers, and the first woman 
golfer m trousers played that autumn 
links at Westward Ho 1 
Men's dress during the Victorian 
times developed into the coat, trouser 

'^“'>'"5 kittle during the 
mgn and differing only slightly from 
the male attire of to-day 

IZuropean National Dress Xn Great 
Bntoin the most notable national 

Highlandr:! 

Scotland Tins consists of tlie kilt 

'll ' pleated skirt of tartan 

cloth reaching to the knees . a lacket 
with plaid— a large piece of tertan 

fift hrooch to the 

l^eft shoulder , a feathered bonnet 

*^3® or purse hanging m front 

o'* ®^°ekings and shoes 

usually Highland brogues After the 

f3d°e„'to h^' dress w'^ 

ment, the penalty for infringement 

fiKt off '”’P'''^oo'"ent for the 

first oilen^and transportation for the 
second The Act was repealed in 1772 
Inc less beautiful, but attractive 
Tyrolean costume has not yet been 
superseded by modem attire It con- 
sists of short trousers and jacket, little 
round hat with ornament, woollen 
stockings sometimes in two parts, the 
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space between the ankle and caU bes 
bare, and shoes In Holland fi 
familiar clogs and sside trousers of <J 
men and the widchigh-waisteddrf®" 
and winged caps of the women an 
be seen displayed at such places, i 
I’oicndamm Tlie Welsh costum 
which has virtually disappeared, s: 
rennrltable for tlie high " stccp’c 
hats worn by the women. The ce 
tiimcs of the varied inid-Europca 
peasantries art often very claborati 
and though not habitually worn, aret 
be seen on festive occasions TC 
tendency everywhere, however, wit 
practically no exceptions, is for star 
dardisation in dress, a process mad 
incntablc by modem conditions 
Dress, Acadenuo. It is undccioei 
whether the gowns of umvcrsit; 
graduates and undergraduates ao 
denved from the ecclesiastical clerk: 
costume worn by the medieval scholar 
or from the ordinary civilian dress o 
early tunes TTic long gown of t 
clerk and tlie tonsure were rcqaaec 
as early as the 1 1th cent , and thest 
were supplemented by the colicg* 
liveries, of which the varying colours 
and shapes still persist in the undcf' 
graduate gowns at Cambridge w 
early times the same robe was worn by 

all scholars, though the richer probablv 

added fur linings, and the gowns oj 
masters tended to become longer and 
more flowing than those of bachelors 
1 he cape had its origin in the ordina^ 
clerical mantle, and is now worn by 
the Vice-chancellor and certain rcgius 
professors at Cambridge, upon special 
occasions The hood, on the other 
hand, was originally a normal article 
of clothing, worn by all, including 
scholars In later times various 
linings, of white or miniver, were 
introduced for distinction of seniority 
among masters Academic head-dr^ 
was originally of three types, the 
round velvet cap now worn by doctors 


being the oldest The square wp 
was introduced from Pans in 

Academic dress *\vas much reslncted 
and sobered m design and xichness at 
the Reformation 
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Dy worn by the soldiers ot the Stuart ; 
enod developed in Marlborough s 
ime first into the thrcc-comered hat 
ud later into the cocked hat The 
•uiple skirted coat remained until the 
nd of the 18th cent but became 
ntnmer and shorter until it b«ame ^ 
10 mote than a jacket necessitating the ! 
wditiOD of a great-coat which its 
iriginal ample stjle had till then 
■endered unnecessarj The close of 
century also saw the substitution I 
^ the breeches by the long tight' 
trousers of the early 18th cent 
^ certain dashing elegance was now 
*P!^*nt for the first time in roilitafyl 
smionn Distinctive nnd striking I 
caps helmets and busbies were worn' 
^ the Lancers Dragoons and Hus 
Wts and arestillwomwith the full-dress, 
undoras of such regiments The tunic I 
»J«Vo were Introduced later in ' 
.;V*^ecnt but the Utter was abol 
TV i the spiked helmet 

in development of modem warfare 
this century made the un , 
jortabdity of full-dress uniform for 
increaswvgly apparent I 
vfJlf the painful lesson oUhe S African 
resulted in the introduction of 
for serivee dress which during 
J;' ''«td Wii was Mclasively used 
n uw Bril sh Army In recent years 


t^a permitted to resume full dress 
“indon IS again made gayer oy 
'brasses and plumed helmets 
« the Household Cavalry and the red 
bearskins of the Foot 
p!a^*a w^e^at such military dis 


- wath magnificent effect 

r,ir® "“ilonns which are compara 
»re those of the Itoyal ^r 
*“1 the Royal Tank Corps 

wnitorm of the RAF 

t • blue single breasted tonic 
^ trousers w th a plumed fur and 
uath-r tap ^le service dress is 

r* of bloe Cloth cons sting of tunic, 
''cnrs and peaked cap On foreign 
*.ln— U 


service khaki drill and helmet are 
worn The most distinctive feature 
of the Tank Corps un f rm is the beret 
which is worn by no other corps in the 
Dntisb ani^ 

\<IV4f 


i,ai;<u The distinctive blue and 
white colourings of the naval uniforms 

of to-day arc no older than the time of 
George If who was responsible for 
thei^doption Sailor s dress had up 
to then consisted cf vMious tms 
ccUancous outfits which iiad m the 
early JSthcent develop 1 
vent onai garb for seamen of wde 

^S>^rs or* breeches 

id a flat three-cornered hat me 

new uniform included long trou ers 
usuaUy wbiU and blue Jacket waist 
coat and towaids the end of the 18fh 
^t when the pigtail fashion 
initiated a kcrchiuf from the 

wide eolHr worn bv sailors te-oay 

late I8tb and first half of the IPto 

ta established th _«« 
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•^a JSm f^--~‘tookpU«»t 


Howaa^inl 

U\7 aftoTr»»j. imtnfdi 

Wasftl whole affair ' 

in France 

UvouTwr^ Nntatton la Dreyfus* 
WhahihtaSin in I 


o« the 

“‘^rrmcBt ^ **® has *ince lived 
“14 L,l. their rate ofdrwc I 


^ «aake toiif'^^heitrateofdryingl 


theallv "hic 

“tttiiis >***‘-vsis) and the 

ti roiim»4*^” h “"1 ®aneaa 
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P“P« tof the v«., 
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nfy 

^roc 

Wl*8d, 


<hvKled into 
newer dnlts 
'“ East Anjiu 


^«i. haCTlo,,'^® rrolonged! 
f?'«iOn tl ‘^yheir onpnal »b ' 


® coaditwn 't ranch Ihc 

hoD pn Je» to the 

?“- 8 !aciaJ ollt »Ppl«d to 

^^^•no*» Eiwatics 

o^^*hy^“l*‘t making holes in 
01 et .. or sctni rotary 
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at the end and there tapered to a 
blunt angle with two cutting edges 
A very great improvement was the 
18th-cent invention of the lictsi dntl 
Adeep channel is cut in a rod of steel of 
uniform section the end being ground 
off at a very obtuse angle giving two 
cutting edges and a v«a> short pomt 
whose bluntncss limits the speed of 
drilling The standaxif point angle is 
. 1 0 The twist drill is made m very 
smalt sizes such as are used in watch 
tnaking up to some several inches in 
diameter the speed of dnllmg varies 
With the diameter of the dnll and the 
matenal The use of modem high 
speed steels for twist dnlls is increas 
' log but on account of the difficulty of 
manufacture they are much more 
eapensive than oidmaiy carbon steel 
A dr U ID good condition and run 
ning tme will be extruonlinanly 
accurate but to attain the highest 
degree of exactness a hole is dnlled 
slightly Smaller than it required and 
fini bed by a rtamtr a Steel tod with 
loogitudinal fluting which scrapes the 
“■ol^ out to an exact s ee 
Very hard and bntUe materials 
cannot be eSectively drilled by dnlls of 
this type thoceh glau can genmllv 
be dill ed by a hard twist dnll moist 
ened with turpentine It is however 
better to uv* a rapidly rutatiog copper 
tube fed with carborundum emery or 
diamond powder and supplied with 
plenty of turpentiao or water Larger 
holes are dnlled in rocks and other 
bard matenals by in ans of pcrCHmos 
drtUs The principle of this dnll is 
well known from the domestic tool used 
to make holes in walls for the insertion 
of soews It consists of a baid steel 
bar generally of hexagonal ect on 
wth a cutting point of sue or eight 
ledges radutingfromthcceotre \Vater 
IS forced through a small hole diwn the 
centre The dnll is operated by a 
Inpd success on of hammer blows 
delivered b) compressed air orelectncal 
power At the same time th>* bit is 
slowly rotated and thus puhrcnses the 
material in front of its pomt A 
'stmiUr type of drill but with the dnll 
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film st.ar, was born in Canada She 
acted on the variety stage m the 
United States at an early age, and 
came to London m 1907, where she was 
concerned with unsuccessful ventures 
at the Palace and Aldw'jch theatres 
She w as one of the first screen actresses, 
and won great iiopularity in talking 
films Successes include A nna Chrt<;lte, 
Mtn and Bill, Emma Tugboat Annte, 
and Dinner at Eight 

Dressmaking For satisfactory 
dressmaking m the home, it is essential 
to have a reliable pattern Having 
obtained this, pm the parts together 
and fit it Any lengthening or short- 
ening of the skirt pattern should be 
done between the hips and the Imccs , 



of the bodice, at the waist , and of the 
sleeve, above and below the elbow 
If the pattern is too narrow, let in a 
piece in the centre of the shoulder 
seam, front and back, nght down to 


the hem Fit the pattern again To 
cut out, pm tlie pattern fiat on the 
matenai and trace round it (i e taci) 
excluding the turnings Mark all th= 
snick-s and perforations witli tailors 
tacks Then cut out, allow'ing turn 
mgs Tack the dress together o\cr 
tlio traced lines, and fit tVlicrc 
alteration is needed, pm, then retrace, 
and retaek Then fit again Stitch 
all scams, and then press open with a 
hot iron and a damp cloth 
open sleeve scams, and fit into the 
dress Finish off neck and cuffs, and 
allow dress to hang for some time to 
allow material to drop This is most 
essential for a skirt cut on the cross 
Tile bottom may be finished by many 
methods (see Needlework ' 

The mctliod of lengthening and 
shortening patterns is shown in figs 
and 4, and m figs 1 and 2 

Tacking A method of sewing 
materials together temporanly (rc< 
Basting) 

Piping A decoration used at a scam, 

consisting of a cord covered with the 
material cut on the cross Piping » 
used a great deal on upholstered 
furniture Sometimes it is just a 
contrasting bias strip let into “ 
dress 

Dreyfus, Alfred (fr 1859). French 
artillery captain, of Jewish parentage 
■was charged in 1894 with delivering 
documents to the German Government 
and court-martialled Evidence wn® 
scanty, but professional jcaloiisy' 
coupled with strong anti-Scmitic 
ing, led to his condemnation to hi 

imprisonment on Devil's Island i" 
1800 Colonel Picquart, head of tn 
Intelligence Department, „ 

convinced that a Major Esterhazy 
was the culprit Esterhazy (who 
wards fled to London and conf*^’®" 
that ho was the culpnt) was triuo 
and acquitted, and Picquart w< 
transferred to 1 unis Zola (y o ) tnu 
protested Dreyfus’s innocence ‘h 
famous open letter “ J’ accuse" , 
1898 Picquart’s successor, Colon 
Henry, afterwards committed suu^^' 
after confessing that he had forgeo 




Inspiration 


can ^ v” c>nly twat 

tb(? fluid 

Otnnain (1763-17M) 

i ft i2*V ««t,nrart 

jy A/ DS«"“h Expiration 

■lA^Z ^ ‘»‘1» An i m Rfipiniico Scbil bww 

P^i^ted (17-7-761 tbe stomacb and mited with ait m 

Mme do Gallery ‘he lunga a very pale (ace and a 

*”<3 Jfan- Mmedu goo«e sltm A drowninc perton 

^Walu- t-fm - *'1^'^***® usually becoioes insensible in one or 

appiHd to death bv ‘wo rainutes and dies in about five 
minutes (hough people who have been 
ubmerged (or a much longer period 
have be n known to recover An 
apparently drowned person should 
never beassuinrd to be dead artificial 
respirat n should at once be tried 
There are (our methods of artificial 
rrsiiration — the Hall the Sjlvesler 
(he Howard and the Schalei The 
ilaU method con ists n erely of raising 
and towering the patient (rom a post 
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bit ngully nttachtd to a piston, opcr*«<tlic rfsulcnce of the Irish Pnisatfs 
ated by compressed air. is used for | Poji 1.5,000 


air. IS 

breaking up roads For very soft 
rock, rotating auger drills, usually 
dri\en b\ electricity, are frequently 
emptojed 

Dnnking Caps may be made of 
almost any material At x'arious 
periods carthtnu are, gold, SiHtr, wood, 
the horns of aniinaK, crj-stal, glass, .and 
leathtr have been used In the Middle 
Agra they were often made with 
several handles to be passed from one 
to .mother when drinking pledges 

Dnnkwatcr, John (b 1882), British 
dr.imatist and jioct, first became 
knoviTi for his Poems (1 008-1 <t) .and 
war plays, Stvords and Ploughshares, 
etc His most famous work, Abrahom 
Lincoln, a play, was produced in 1019 
Other historical dramas include Olwir 
Cromwell (1021), Pobetl L Lee 
(1923), and Mary Stuart He has 
written many pkaj'S, including Bird in 
Hand (1028) , also cntic.al studies of 
Wm Morris (1012), Swinburne (1913), 
and B3rron (102.0) Dnnkwatcr pub 
lishcd his Collected Poems in 1023 
He helped to found the Pilgnm 
Players, now the Birmingham Reper- 
tory Theatre 

Drocsbout, Martin (lfl01-.51), Eng- 
lish engraver IIis fatlier, Michicl, and 
his brother, John, were also engravers 
Droeshout’s pnnt of Shakespeare in the 
First Folio has made his name widely 
known He w as only 1 5 in the year of 
Shakespeare’s death, so that it is 
highly improbable that it was drawn 
from life, and the general belief is that 
it was engraved from the painting now 
in the Memorial Gallery at Stratford- 
on-Avon Droeshont’s later works in- 
clude portraits of Donne and Sir 
Thomas Ovtrbury 

Drogheda, seaport of the Insh Free 
State on the Co Louth border, lying on 
the R Boyne Cromwell took the 
towm by storm m 1 049 There are manu- 
facturts of linen, soap, flour, butter, 
and cotton, and agricultural products 
arc shipped Drogheda has rums of 
a 12th cent Dominican Prioiy and 
an Augnstiman Abbey, and was once 


Drogheda, Statute of {or 
Law), took its name from the 
Deputy of Ircksnd It 

]49.r, and fin.ally repealed in li 82 . m 

lending points uerc that 
Parliament could be held wstheut 
consent of the English ®ovcrc>p , ( 
no Bill could be introductd without 
consent ; (3) all statutes » 

England should be law in Ireland 
Droitwnch. town, Worcestcnh« 

Cm N of Worcester, mainly noted “ 

Its mineral springs, ■<’ l^cl* .q 

popular hoalOi resort, and " ^ 

tlio salt which IS the main lora! 
duct Rom.an remams liavc ^ 
covered , the springs .are mentwnw 

Domesday Book, when they were 

Roy.al property Pop 

Dr6mc, department m 

S E of France, bordered 
on the S . Uic Isdre 
Rhone on the W, and HautM^ 
on the E Agriculture « ^ ® 
industry, wheat, grapes, - 

walnufs, and potatoes boingP^« 
Cattle and sheep arc 
produetjon is important, 
bcis of silkworms being --lain 

cr.als give nse to pott'=>y and 

manufactures m some oisr 
tliere are also Hour*'?*', s. 
making, and woollen notahlf 

capit.al IS Valence, oth 

towns are Romans, Montd > p 
Die Area, 2,600 sq m • t’" 

67,000 

Dromedary, see Cajeei- 
Drone, sec Bees ' 

Drontheira, see semes 

Dropsy, an accumulation 
fluid in the body 
Serum is normally psrtoj 

walls of the small bloo^-veffi 
it being .absorbed bj pjtolte 

lymphatic vessels and re 
blood Dropsy or 

IS not absorbed suflicien / 
exuded in abnormal ^ ^eothej 

therefore more a symptono 

disturbance than u “'se . , g,,s are 
Diseases of the heart .and lodne. 



by 1* plus th age thu» the dose 
te a child aged 3 years is — = equal 
. . IS 4- •» 

“> n or one filth the adolt dose 
Some people have a peculiar icdi 
! ndnal Sensitivity to certain medicinal 
(pwparations which have a normal 
i^'*bonothen Tolerance whiehtnay 
he natural or acquired Is a phenome 
hon in which there is failure to react 
wcertaindnigs Acquired tolerance is 
result of drug*addiction t g to 
coMl cocaine morphine nicotine 
I the gnp of tome drugs the victim 
fWmcs completely demorah cd and 
ul resort to any deception to obtain 
d^irea A cure may be achiesed 
V a home or Institution but sudden 
'sation of the accustomed dose may 
to nervous and physical break 
If the amount of aJeohotm the 
|Muw can be oxidised and destroyed 
I acta as a food if not alcohol be 
•oa«adrag producing toxic eSects 
yjftam drugs— <pium cocaine In 
jaa herup aiorphiue and heroin— 
»nttolled entirely by the medical 
{ste ali9 Patint Mtoi 

DraiUio, a religion v. Inch flourished 
*^ag the Celtic peoples m aneienl' 
“nuin and Gaul It consisted m 
P»ft of tree worship and of 
ti^"*'** »omctiaies human Especial i 
‘Opposed to have been laid 
w.rti j 'I'Orshlp of oak trees and 
revered 

i,,_j I^tuida were the pnestly class 
down the traditions of the 
_ from generation to generation 
venerated as sects and ac 
wwu “ «putation in the ancient 
plulosophers They taught; 
a *'^'d was Itninortal and at 

period after death entered 
an ,?P'" ^ “‘ber bodies They held 
,, ^ii'otlal position m the life of the 
oniM„ as Judges and their 

’^ore greatly respected 
®^4s, Ancient Order ol, a fncndly 
established in 17dl with a 
« IK »o he founded on that 

an . ^Ids of early Britain There 
™ ‘laular societies in Germany 


Dmry 

Ihe USA Sss also Fribndiy 

Isoclt-Tics 

IS76I First iwcretary Cwncral to the 
was at^nted Secretary C cner^ t 

Ambassador to Rome Q7_ig40i 

II? entered the Royal 

IKS “°'S .™no.,.V 1.™ 

J “ 18 s' a, 

aHo impro ed upon the 

Kr'!^is;srvr‘.:s 

I information He wrote 

, mporary bis 

Bf!£ar?u: 

Dtoakehn®**' ‘ ^ i, in law it is 
1 ™ » 1 

apablic place or 1 „ 

S,nk» - .■‘'“'“SoESa S.no- 

s^ptor School of Set 

I training at the r 

S l“””'’&lfci"roblo for ««y 
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method the patient ‘.hould be turned 
face doivnuards and pulled over a 
rolkd-up heap of clothing or similar 
object, which projects under his 
stomach He is then turned o\cr on to 
his back and the arms placed above the 
Ixxly The operator kneels astride the 
hips of the patient and places both 
hands on the lower part of his chest, 
with the thumbs under the lowest nbs , 
he then presses forward, raising the 
nbs, and follows this by leaning 
slightly backwards, repeating the pro- 
cess 15 times a minute This method is 
probably better tlian the Sylvester, 
but the Schafer is gcnorallj considered 
the best of all In this the patient is 
laid on his face, the operator kneeling 
over him with his hands flat on the 
lower part of the back and splayed 
out He then leans forward and back 
alternately 16 times a minute, spend- 
ing longer over the foias ard movement 
than the baclrward In all cases arti- 
ficial respiration should bo continued 
until the patient rcsivcs or a doctor 
pronounces life eictinct When the 
patient comes round, brandy or hot 
drinks should be given in sips, and 
warm clothing, blankets, and hot 
bottles should lx: applied 

Drugs, substances which modify the 
functions of the living body without 
supplying it with useful energy, 
though no sharp differentiation is 
always possible between drugs and 
foods, which yield energy The term 
IS used loosely by laymen to indicate 
narcotics 

Drugs may be administered as mix- 
tures, tinctures, decoctions, infusions, 
extracts, liniments, ointments, lotions, 
injections, syrups, enemata, and loz- 
enges They may be applied to the 
skin, given by mouth or by rectum, in- 
jected under the skin, into a muscle or 
vein, or inhaled Drugs applied ex- 
ternally may be rubefactents, irritants 
acting on the skin, where they relieve 
congestion and dimmish pam , or 
vesicants, which cause fluid to exude 
from the tissues and to collect in 
blisters Drugs given by mouth are 
usually absorbed from the upper 


fiortion of the small intestine, the ra! 
of absorption varying with the atnow 
of food present Tliey then erert the 
specific action on the s-ano^ h'it 
of the body, ncrvc-cclls, blOod-fonsis 
tissues, muscle, etc Drugs are 
by the kidney, bowel and 
glands Some, like arsenic, nia) ^ 
stored m a number of 
tissues Their uc/ion may be ('’11'*'^ 
cal, eg bismuth, by adhenngt^’' 
mucous lining of the stomach, fo^ 

valuable protective covenng m imac 

mation of that organ, (6) if 

attracting fluid and thus rendering ^ 
stools more watery and bulky * ^ 
by peristalsis, the normal rliytn 
movement of the intestine, is incr 
and constipation relieved , or ( ) 
tnngent, the drug oombming 
albumin in the tissues and forming 
insoluble albuminate ,' eg 

Drugs may be classified as ^>’P 
(bromides, chloral, luminal, para ■ 

hyde) , analgesics, which relieie^^ 

(aspinn, opium, morphia; , , 

pyrctics, which reduce fev^r , 
diuretics, which create the 
unne (salines, urea, caffeine) , 
(heart tonics (digitalis, strophantnn 
squill) . bitter^, which “J 

petite and aid digestion (S 
quassia) , emetics, which T 
vomiting (tartar emetic, 
apomorphine, mustard) , , 
tracts (dned thyroid, pituitary 
insulin, for diabetes, and liver 
for modern treatment of P®^ j, 
anmrnia), purgatives, _„,ctir! 

drastics or laxatives (salines, ^ 
castor-oil, jalap, rhubarb, ®®" 
cara) A few drugs only arc 
their action, as iron in onmnii^ y ^ 
in malaria, mercury and are 
syphilis, thyroid in m 3 rxccdcffla ^ 
The time at which a drug s ^ 
ministered is important "JT” 
given at a suitable interval bei 
time, purgatives usually in t 
ing, and bitters just before mc^ ,,arioii 
dose of a drug is influcncea j, 

factors, chiefly ago A®wr^fdre 
Young’s rule, the dose for jjj 
under 12 is obtained by oiviu b 


t>tT-dock 

jtfi Jttackon Lord ShaftMburj 

RtCTj * ^val poet and 

I'onmn^ agaiMt Papists and 

Junes n fUMVT>''ji^ accession ol 

(* 6 STT?a PaMhtr\ 

^ h »s. Catiiolicism 

oot (1®88) he did 

prodaMd^?*L^(**«i and thenceforth 
^1' translations and 

Fiasi Alexander t 

^«W^i:o^kL 

«d Boccattro ®” I 

“fydea was equally famous as a' 
prose writer i 
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^eetir(i6«8) 
and bis 
Hefenu of it 
against other 
cntics(l668) 


tnote impor 
taut (or his 
tnflueoce 
Swept away the 
®ttii,W.]!l!i'' Conceits of the 
•Undart S'?* I^ta and set a 

‘rom which thel 
**”'^nient t° allow of 

Th. 5t"P-| 

envuiB dopt +1. form is ' 
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433 Drying Oils 

Dry taimlng a system o( cultivation 
of Uitd in dry areas where lach of water 
lireita production of plants whereby 
the small rainfall is carefully conserved 
and utilised The prtnaple is to pre 
pare a porous and p<wder d surface 
soil through wh ch all the rainwat r 
may readily pass to a ubsoil whose 
water retaining powers have ben 
inerrased Th land is ploughed and 
the subsoil made firm so that water 
miw not (ass far through the surface 
~ nneiy puiveri ed and the seed then 
wn The surface dries rapidly and 
this stops the capillary passage ol 
water up vards from the soil to the 
atmosphere in dry seasons large 
^ areas in Canada and Australia are 
dry farmed under wheat 

Dry Ice (ot Dnketi) commercial 
name for soUdihed carbon dioxide 
which IS being employed to an m 
creasing extent as a refrigerant 
Ueigbt for weight it has e 16 times 
the cooling eflect of ic» and thus a 
much smaller amount need be trans 
ported in travellmg reing rator cars 
it also has the advantage that its 
decomposition product is gaseous and 
thus the moisture yttendaut i^n the 
use of ice ts eliminated See atia 
Carbov Dioxins 
Drying Oils a class of fatty oil 
largely composed oth ghly unsatuiated 
constituents with therc*ult tl at when 
esposed ui a thm layer to the air they 
at^rb oxygen and undergo poly 
mensation with the formation of a 
flexible and tenacious film For this 
reason they are much in demand for 
the manufacture of paints vaml hes 
and other types of hoishcs as well as 
in the production of linoleum and the 
treatment of leather and t xtiles 
TTie principal drying oil of 
commeTce is linseed (tbumeed) oil 
.otbere of uidustri'il importance being 
tuBg rChtna wood) penlla hempseed 
eoya hcaix sunflower seed and ssf 
flower AH these are vegetable o Is 
the pr ncipal drying fish oil being 
tnenhad n. The large majority of 
these o Is (with the exception of tung) 
’areseldoai used alon in paints or var 
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Drnry Lano Theatre '*'5 

Oil- colo'.'^.U ■statin'; of Queen Victona | 
at Bradford and Portsmouth (1*10.!), 
the ditoralioiis for the ixtenor ol the 
War Olfict (HJO.i). and of the Victoria 
and Albrrt MuBcum (1000), as well as 
for a number of \,ar mirnonals lie 
bcc.iine ,an R A in 101.1 
Drury Dane Theatre, built by Thom.-is 
Kilbgrow (1 612-1 fiSd) ,as lh« ll-eairc 
Jloyal, m Drury Lane, laindon It i as 
twice burned down, in 1072 and 1800 
It wa.s rcopcncil in 1812, which occa- 
iion gave rise to the Tlejecled dddressn 
of Horace and Janies bmith (q r ) It 
has for long been associated with the 
production of melodrama and ficns.i- 
tionally spectacular shows Ihe stage 
svas burnt in 1908 

Druses, the members of a religions 
body founded in the 1 Ith cent a it by 
A1 -hakim. Caliph of Lgyjit A inuch- 

pcrsccutcel sect, they live in the 
mountainous districts of Syria They 
have played a considerable part m the 
local politics of that region, being 
continually involved m the civil wars 
of the Turkish Empire They strug- 
gled for independence against the i 
Turks, obtaining it under weak Sul- 
t,ins, losing it under strong In 1925 
they rebelled against the policy of 
General Sarrail, the French (Tovemor 
of SvTia (held by France under a 
mandate from the League of Nations) 
in Syna, but were defeated in 1920 
In religion the Dnises arc Unitarians, 
behoving in a God who has revc.alcd 
Himself in various incarnations, by 
this belief separating tlicmselvcs from 
orthodox Islam Hakim w'as the last 
incarnation, and Hakim will return 
to conquer tlie world for ttc faith- 
ful Tlicy look upon Jesus, but not 
Mohammed, as an incarnation of the 
Deity 

Dl^adb, in classical mythology, were 
wood-nymphs , the Hamadryads w ere 
the genu of p.irticular trees, with 
whose decay tliey too faded and died 

Dryhurgh Abbey, ruined 12th-cent 
abbey on the Tweed, in Berwickshire , 
the bunal-place of Sir Walter Scott 

Dry Cleaning, a method of cleansing 
house furnishings or clothes which are 


Diydea’ 

uow.'ishnhlc on account of 


or the difficulty '“fc; 

and ironing coVr 

materials which in'!)’ T.'J 
in washing, .and fa r 

raents arc cleaned by 
liquid which loosens dirt 
thi surrounding grease, 

2 ol, and carbon Tfit, 

solvents most “li, arf 

first two arc highly 
should bo used out of 
any flames The k^t 
mable, but lo » 

should be completely inmi^ , 
tub of solvent, nnd agiW« 
clean exceptionally f ili 
the garment on a table ^pj,. cl 
spots Rinse in “ 
solvent, squeere, and hang “P 
out of doors Iron 'jhen n c J , 
from smell Strain the dirty so" 
ready for the next cleaning ^ 

A small mnchinc will do 

home in a few minutes n„nunabl 
the hands, using « 
solvent m a closctl 
articles .arc placed m a rcvol 
the h-andlo turned for a fe'i 0“'“ 
and the cleaning is ^"rthen 

A more elaborate apparn o. p^ 
spottmg board, which may ^ 
at the ends when not in use , 
m.atic device for Altering ^ 
while the cleaning is m pr^ . 
two swivelling hangers to 


““St 

the Court and ^nicd'' 

lead him Thus his (n,7i 

including Marriage h id A 
display all, and '”9'’°; -taccoif 
popularly demanded nf -iy,Jc P 

day His early ftagedies mrt p, 
Conquest of Granada ^ of d 

AH for lL (1078), a vc«i^ 
story of Antony and ^ 

1007 he published Annus ! 

was made Poet I-aurcatc in j 

then took up satire and 

quickly became supreme V ,,re « 

hhitofhel (1081) a political satu 


ccmsidcfiib)^ Ifngth of water front 
with nUDV quays and docks Public 
buildings include I>ubl n University 
fTnnrtv College) f indcd m th 
loth cent th“ National University 
the Dank of Ireland and the National 
Library and National Gallery of 
IrrUod 

Dublin w known to have existed as 
early as a c "91 and is sa d to have 
been Chnstianised by St Patnek in 


^hiskv exports the Oth cent It i as frequently 

»f,-~ luiba erpOT I “®“ *tout attack^ and held by the Danes in the 

t castle Rhichf?? around the an llth and 1 th cents until they were 
are i^'^®nver hill over finally expelled in 1171 In 1049 

Qin,* P''®^ '“ds OomwellUnlcd in Dubi n after it bad 

h,^%Charch cathedrals bcentakenby thcParliamentaryforccs 

*id^K>* *** The city was con id rabty damageit 

jj table artbifgeti.^j both o( cOn dnnne the Caster Rebellion of 1916 
draw * ^man and again in 10 SackviUe [now 

^ ta Ma^^ ^tboho Pro-Cathe- 0 <onneU) Street was practically 
hair Dunne wrecked md the Customs House and 

« I out Courts severely damaged 

tanidJp Sincetlmttiirerecon tmctiononawMfo 
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nishes, but are blended with Imsccd 
oil See also Oils, Fats, and Waxes 

Dry-point, see Engraving , Etch- 
ing 

Dry Rot, a name given to the fungus 
(Mertihtis lacrymans) winch attacks 
wood in houses. Owing to the dry 
appearance of the wood after decay 
Actually the fungus requires continual 
damp in order that it may thrive 
Wood in the open, though subject to 
damp, is not attacked by drj' rot, since 
sunlight and frost are inimical to it 
By means of strands (hyphes) the fungus 
spreads within wood, feeding upon it 
and forming fclt-likc sheets over its 
surface, or over brick, stone, or metal 
surfaces, and oven through the mortar 
of walls in search of new wood Dry 
rot which starts in a cellar may thus 
spread even across substances from 
which it receives no sustenance as far 
as the roof of a house In suitable 
places the fungus pushes out so-called 
fruit bodies, sometimes called bracket 
fungi, which send millions of minute 
red spores into the air, w hich eventually 
settle and germinate in their turn 
Cure If a house is built of properly 
seasoned timber and its ventilation is 
elRcient, dry rot is not likely to appear 
rhe only method of eradication is to 
cut out all the affected timber, which, 
in order that the infection may not 
spread to neighbouring houses, should 
be burnt Surrounding brickwork 
should be sterilised with a blow' lamp, 
and ventilators redesigned or cleared 
of all encumbrances lo guard against 
possible recurrence of the pest, all 
timber replaced should be treated w ith 
an anbseptic Creosote is the best 
preventive, especially where it is 
possible to use timber which has been 
impregnated with creosote under pres- 
sure, but where creosote is impossible, 
provenbves consisting of metallic salts 
may bo used For further information 
the pamphlet on Dry Rot, published 
by tlie Forest Products Research Labo- 
ratory at Princes Risborough, should 
be studied, or advice sought of the 
Brihsh Wood Preserving Association 
Dn Barry, Jeanne B6ou, Comtessc 


(c 1743-1703) mistress of Louis XV 
of France ; formerly a 
roilhner Witli her lover, the Pu 
d'Aiguillon, she controlled the Roi 
policy, but on Louis’ death m I'l • 
was compelled to retire to Lucicnn 
She was guillotined Dec 1793, dunug 
the Revolution 

Dabbm, see Blacking 

Dublin * (1) county of the Insh rl 



Inniij CoUege, Publln , 
State on the E coast, bounded N 
W by Meath and Kildare; S hyMic^ 



JCosrltfiy A A k 
O Connell Street, Dublin 


low, and E by the Irish Sea. Xhc S 
is mountainous, the chief peat® 
being Glcndoo (1020 ft ) and Two 
Rock (1700 ft ) The rest is Lairl)' 
low-Iying, and mainly given over to 
pasturage and agriculture — oats and 
potatoes There are coastal fisheries 
Manufactures are confined to tlic 
city (qv) Area, 373 sq m , 
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Dncldns and CncUng Stoola 




’tropica iepoL"'“?^7® 

twatTv j» » . ‘t tesidm m! 

distnets 

Oottt^j Thedock 

tte drake 

« **«on breed 

fe'^f thSaJe ‘**1 

wild ^ck 

'S" 'hrtci^ ?!f“"=tIty»ome^lut 


br-tt results yot ng drakes should be 
mated with ducks from 18 months to 
2} Tears old and one drake may b< 
mated with 3-5 ducks of large breed 
or 5-8 of smaller breeds A pen is ad 
vtsablefor enclosing the docks at night 
icT ea-ier collection of eggs which are 
laid in the early morning and for pro 
teetion from enemies Tggs are usu 
ally hatched under brood) hens or 
may be incubated Pood is given to 
the ducklings after 3G 1 ours £ne 
flint grit covered with water and a 
moist food of middlings mairc oat 
biscuit aod meat meals and a little 
cod liver oil are given for 3 weeks tbe 
oatmeal and biscuit meal being then 
omitted the maize meal increas^ and 
Sussex ground oats added Feeding 
should t« tegular 5 times a day for tho 
first fortnight and then 3 times daily 
tiucklings should not be allow ed iwim 
ming water if int nded for tha table 
but endo'ed after 6 weeks given as 
much food as they will eat 3 times a 
dav and killed at 10 weeks 

DnekhiU. seTTii aquatic mammal of 


* eie poiTpa* *** eofour and have 

k ^ ^dark favounte 

^°^a,theR.i'°®*yet eTi>anetyis 


the ord 


-T'^naj the R,® '^'’yer en>anctyia 

also J.f*'® Indian Hdu 
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5foiielr« 
fa found 
r Aus 
tralia and 
Tasmania » 

It tak<^ Its 
nam from 
the reseiu 
blanceolits 
laws to a dock s beak It lives in riven 
turrowing in the banks and feeds on 
water wor ms insects and snails It 
isofgreaiscientificinterest from being 
in some respects a link between the 
b i,her Mammals and the Peptil^ a 
remarkable pecul anty being thehatch 
ing of its young from eggs laid lu the 
burrow ThcDu kbill alsoknownasthe 
Ilatypus isabout 18 in long and has 


broad webbed feet and thick water 
proof for Destruction of the an mal 
iy the fur trade baa greatly rcducM 
its numbers but it is now str ctly 
psotected 

p«^. vin g and Cucldng Stoolx, chairs 
used ■ ' .u — 


m coanectioQ w it h certain punish 


Dablm Faniliers 4 

Dublin Fusiliers, Royal, formed of 
the 102nd and 303rd foot, and dis- 
banded on July 31, 1022, on the 
establishment of the Irish Tree State 
The regiment served many times in | 
India, and in the South African War 
joined in the relief of Ladysmith In 
the World War, 11 battalions were 
raised, and fonght in the Retreat from 
Mons and on the Marne (1014). at 
Ypres (1010, 1017, 1018), on the 
Somme (1016), at Cambrai (1017. 
1018), and in Macedonia, Gallipoli, 
and Palestine Its badges are the 
Royal Tiger and the Elephant, with 
the motto Spectamur Agenelo 

Dubrovnik (Haptsa), seaport town 
in Dalmatia, Yugoslavia, on the 
Adriatic The town is surrounded by 
ancient walls, strengthened with forts, 
and has an early Byzantine church and 
two 14th-cent convents The Palace 
of the Rector (i e chief magistrate), 
built ISSS-HSO, has a striking fafade 
Dubrovnik was a former trading centre 
as avell as the centre of a school of 
Serbian literature Pop 13,300 


30 Dn Cbflilla 

Ducat, a com, usually of gold, in ns« 
at vanous times m different European 
countnes The first ducat was stmek 
by Roger II of Sicily It took 
name from the Latin avord ducattis 
which occurred in a pious dedicatory 
phrase inscribed on it A 13tli cent 
Venetian gold com avas first known as 
a ducat, and this remained the unito) 
account, tliough the coin itself lat^ 
took the name of sequin Ducw 
avero also used m Austna, Spain, ^ 
Netherlands, and Denmark, and most 
recently in Hanover under George 1 
and III of England 

Du ChaiUu, Paul BoUom (1835-1203), 
French anthropologist (naturatoca 
Amen can), first travel) ed with his father 
on his trading journeys m W AlnW 
His two great expeditions into '> 
Africa (3865-9 and 3803-5) arcre 
desenhed m his articles to the Amen- 
can press, and m Lxphfaltons ^ 
Adventures in Cquatonal AfrtcaWvl) 
and A Journey to Asharigomd 
(1807) Of las other w orlcs, adventure- 
stories form an important division, 
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b«t rr^ulu voung Crakes shouM be 
ri%te<i with diKks (rt m X8 tnonths to 
-I > ars old and cne drake may be 
matnl with 3 *> ducks o( larj^e breed 
or 5-8 o( imaller br etis A pen ts ad 
visalIe(orfnclc>«;ingth ducks at night 
foe CIS er collf ti n of eggs which are 
ta d tn th arlv morning and for pro 
t«tK»n Irora cnem e# Lgg are usu 
ally hatched tindrr broody 1 cns or 
may be incubated Food given to 
the ducklings aft r 3D h urs fine 
flint grit covered inth witir and a 
moist food of middlings maite oat 
bt cult and meat meals and a little 
coil li\er oil are giten for 3 weeks the 
ottmeal and bi cult meal be ng then 
omitted tbe rnaiac meal increased and 
Suv^* ground oat* added Feeding 
should be regular 5 times a day for the 
first fortnighi and then 3 times daily 
OucUingssli uU n tbeallow dswim 
ming water if intended for the table 
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drake and kill d at 10 week 
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not I found 

m r \u»* 
trail* and 
Tasmania r 
It takes ii 
name from 
the rcsern 
blanccotits 

K vs to a duck 8 beak ttlivesmriv rs 
rrowH g in the bank* and feeds on 
water eorms insects and snails It 
IS of great scientific ntercst from being 
ID same respect* a link between the 
h gher Mart mol and the Reptiles a 
remarkable poculantyVing the hatch 
ing of its y lung from eggs laid in the 

burrow TIM Duckbill also known as the 
t7atypu IS about 18 in long and has 
broad webbed feet and «hck water 
proof fur Destruction of the animal 
iqf the fur trade has greatly reduced 
Its mitobers I ut it is now trictly 
protected 

Ducking and Clicking Stools, chair* 
used in connection mth certain putush 



Dnokwccd 
ments in tlic past The cucking stool 
IS especially connected witli the punish- 
ment of dishonest tradesmen The 
occupant \vas tied to it with bare head 
and feet, and exposed at his door or 
drawn tlirough the streets The duck- 
ing stool was used for the punishment 
of harlots, scolds, and supposed 
v'ltclies It comprised a scat at the 
end of a long pole, acting as a 
lever, the release of winch plunged the 
victim into a pond 
Duckweed, a minute floating plant, 
often so abundant as to cover the sur- 
face of stagnant water, where, with tlie 
insects it harbour-', it is greedily 
devoured by dudes Tlie leaves of the 
commonest species are egg-sliaped, and 
each bear a single root Iteproduction 
IS almost entirely vegetative, by sepa- 
ration of new fronds, but occasionally 
on the edge of the leaves 1-2 stamens 
and 1-4 seeded ovaries, enclosed in 
small sheaths, arc produced 

Dudley, manufacturing town in N 
Word stcrshirc, 10 m N W of Birming- 
ham, stands m a district of valuable 
coal and iron deposits, and its indus- 
tries include coal-mining, iron- and 
brass-founding, engineering and glass- 
making There arc interesting fossils 
m the neighbourhood, and the remains 
of a 13th cent castic built on the 
site of a previous castic said to 
date from the 8th cent Dudley is 
connected with Birmingham by canal 
Pop 59,679 

Duel, a combat arranged between 
two persons, usually with swords or 
pistols, to decide a question outside the 
scope of the law, such as an insult to 
personal honour In classical times 
and earlier, a duel between opposing 
leaders or champions often took the 
place of a full battle between armies, 
e g between David and Goliath, and 
Hector and Achilles The " wager 
of battle " w as once a form of legal 
decision by duel in Germany which 
with the age of chivalry, developed into 
private combats on points of honour 
The modem form of duelling dates 
from the ICth cent , and w-as exten- 
sively practised by the French 
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aristocracy from 1 660 onw ards Strong 

^ - • -.cation of 

beheading. 


measures, including confiscation 


all property and cv'cn ... 
were taken against it by Ri^ehw 
One of the most famous English duels, 
in f/f’D 


described by Thackeray — 
Esmoi d, w as fought betw cen tic 


of Hamilton and Lord Mohun 
great revival of duelling was 
in German military'' circles under tn , 
Imperial r^glnlc, and tliougli qu^cis j 
were first submitted to a court o 
honour, any oflicer refusing to ''S '; , 
on being challenged was cxpccteu 
leave the regiment Student duels 
Mtnsuren, common before the 
continued to be fought though lo 
bidden by law, and were ^cgalisw 
again in 1033 Duels arc also fougnr 


secretly in France and openly in S 


America In England a challenge 
a breach of the peace, and a lulling 
regarded as murder In a duel, eac 
participant has a "second” 
arrangements and to represent w 
principals The challenged party «*• 
the choice of weapons „ .. 

Duffenn and Ava, Freflenok Tea PJ® 
Hamzlton-Templo Blackwood, 

Quess of (1820-1902), Bntish d'R 
lomat Ho was appointed 
commissioner m Syria, 1800 
Undcr-Sccrctary for India, 1804-0, 1 
War, 1800, and was created h'^® 
(C)andoboyc) in 1860 and earl, 18* 

As Governor-General of Canada, I®'-' 
8, he consolidated the newly-fedcrst 
provinces He was later Ambassao 
at St Petersburg, Constantinopie- 

Rome, and Pans From 1884 to lo 
he was Viceroy of India and on n 
retirement was created Marquess 
fourth son, Frederick, succeedeu n 
elder brother as 3rd marquess to W 
title m 1918, he was Speaker of 
N Ireland Senate, and was i**'*^^ 
air-crash, 1930 , his son, Basil (o 1"*' ' 
IS the present marquess , 

Dugdale, Sir Wm. (leo^lfjr 
English antiquary and Garter King 
Arms He w as a Royalist, and o-ooo 
panied Charles I to Oxford during^ 
Civil War At the Restoration he wa 
appointed King-of-Arms and knign*^ 


Dngoag , 

Angh 

AnhquUtes of Mar 
^*5 8) Barona^, ef E^gUnd 
(la^) and other histonealworlL. 

a manne mamnul of the 
fWir. *') in the Indian 
^^w fromE AincatoW Australia I 
u never comes to land and subsists on' 

near the coast The Indian | 
* J ft Jong but a larger kind 
°f Australui 
a fishing ivas formerly 

aaim^fl^® f’nt where the 

on *^““0 scarce The ' 

f«Sd?.v„oil*“®*^"’'* Wbstitutcd 
S tnditary underground 
w.fvV ’““nlly found in conjunction 

tecL^”** *““* "*'*3 fo^ 

«ei««t enemy fire Treich 
^f^^^^een 1014 and 1018 made 
teen ®°™‘sl living places of 

'“■“y •'*'* 

VStol'itt'JS' >"! 

^ Irt Oaejclin fftron 


(if i4t{, cetiri Constable of 
I S' r«»?« ™ “"*"5:1 

P^*^. «»>»P«ieas and against the 
^X-^°yjd«ra 1330^ After being' 
«^red(1361)bySIr lohnChandos he 
^nd led French mercen , 
f^ti**** ‘*i— ®P*‘" There he fought 
thA Tiaatamara against Pedro I 

‘“f deieated by the 

S M fiy Charles \ he wi made 
*nd from 13,0 till his 
death WM enpaged in recovenng 
l‘‘' W of I ranee from f 

^^ish and supprcvmg revolb. 
***Jttany and Languedoc 
Dofier meaning ducker or diver .». 
“ rarae of a largo group of Afneai, 
antelopes J tingmsbeil by the linear' 
a^ngeiMut of the pores of the laciail 
gland The forehead! usually tufted ' 
betweenthe horns sshicharcshortaiidl 
smooth ifany spec es are known ' 
varying m s re from a fo* to a sheep 
an I the i, d rived from tiiA 

“bit cover when 


Dnlwicb 

alarmod In S Africa the connorant 
also called duiker by the Dutch 
settlers Srs also Auttlopb 

Duisburg German river port at the 

S notion oi the Ruhr and Rhine 15 m 
ofDOss Idorf The exports include 
coal fcctal goods chemicals plat 
glass textiles and sugar Duisburg is 
a large manufactunng centre and has 
notable technical schools Pop 
(i ith its SI burb Hamborn) 441 200 
Duke, highest hereditary rank in the 
British peerage It was a European 
title before its mtreluction into Eng 
landinthe Uthcent manycontmental 
dukes and archdukes held virtuallv 
royal positions In England dukes take 
precMence of all except pnnees and 
princesses of the blood roy al the Arch 
b shops of Canteibury and York and 
the Lord Chancellor A duke s eldest 
son takes by courtesy b a father sseeood 
title ebiefi is usually of the rank of 
mar|uess koueger sons and daughters 
take courtesy titles of Lord and 
Ladv before their Christian names 
Dnkenej distnct including part of 
ShervnxMl purest in Nottinghamshire 
and so called from the number of graat 
bouses in the d stnet which inciudca 
Clumber House (Duke of Newcastte) 
Worksop Manor (formerly Dnks of 
Norfolk) Welbcck Abbey (Duke of 
Portland) aod Thorrsby Hous 
(formeilv Duke of Kingston) 
Dakhobort. set Dqukiioboxs 
Dolclmer anob oletc musical mstru 
ent cniaisting of a rcsoaance>board 
rer which wires are stretched these 
strings be ng struck by liammers held 
by the performer Th modern p ano- 
forte probably had its ong n in the 
dulcimer 

Dulse, ed ble seaweed with leathery 
purpl leaves found on rocky coasts 
I>iilolh,citvm Minnesota USA at 
the extreme \V end of lake Superior 
it IS a great port handling all the com 
merce of the Great Lakes There is a 
trade in lion ore wheat ilairyproilucc 
and coal an 1 local lodustnra include 
steeland QouT mills IXip 101 5(KL»— 
Dulwich, d strict in the boropni 
Cambei^ll S E. London 
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College, a well-known public school, 
was founded by Edward Alleyn in 
1(519 There is a picture g.allcry 
comprising mainlv the bequest of Sir 
P F Bourgeois in 1811 
Duma [pron d 06 mah], the lower 
House of the Russian Imperial Parlia- 
ment, created in 1905 by the Constitu- 
tion granted by Tsar Nicholas II, and 
replaced in 1917 by the Soviet system 
Without any parliamentarv experience 
or tradition, the Duma found itself in 
continual opposition to the Imperial 
riSgiinc, and un.ible to effect any im- 
portant legislation Tlie first Duma 
lasted only 2 months, the second 3, 
and the third 5 years The form of 
election was direct in the great cities, 
clscr\hero through clectoial colleges, 
but heavily weighted overj-where in 
favour of the propcrty-o« ning classes 
Dumas, Alexandre, pirc (1803- 
1870), French author, produced a 
prodigious number of plays, poems, 
and novels, but he is known to-day 
chiefly for his Thtei- Musketeers 
(1844), and its sequels, Twenty Years 
After (1845), and The Vtcomte de 
Bragclonne (1818-50) Of his other 
novels. The Count of Monfe Cristo 
(1846) and the Black Tulip (1860) arc 
most popular Tliesc arc remarkable 
for their characterisation, dialogue, 
plot, and for the immense gusto rvith 
which Dumas abvaj'S wrote His son, 
AtEXANDRE Dumas, fils (1824-1805), 
French dramatist, ivrote La Dame auv 
Camellias (published as a novel, 1848, 
and dramatised, 1852) Other plays 
are Dtane de Lys (1853), La Question 
d' Argent (1857), and Uuc Vtsitc de 
Noces (1871). They show a complete 
contrast with his father’s works in 
nature and style 

Dumas, Jean Baptiste Andrfi (1800- 
1884), French chemist, studied at 
Geneva under Prtvost, and became a 
famous lecturer in Pans (c 1826) 
Here he determined many atomic 
weights, discovered tlie law of substitu- 
tion, and did much work on vapour 
densities, amyl alcohol, etc , whicli 
greatly mfluenced chemical develop- 
ments In later life he entered politics 


and held important posts in the 
Government until the collapse of the 
Second Empire 

Du Manner, George iKinis PalracUa 
Btisson (1834-1898), Bntish black-and- 
white artist and noiehst The son of 
a naturalised Englishman w'lth an 
English wife, he was born in Pans, and 
spent most of his time in France until 
he entered University College, London, 
in 1851, where he studied chemistry 
Five j ears later he w'as back in Pans, 
having abandoned chemistry for art 
He returned to London in 18C0, and 
began the contributions to Punch 
which won him so much fame His 
draw'ings of women, as obviously well- 
bred as they were pretty, but astonish- 
ingly tall , his perfect gentlemen and 
"mashers," with tlieir sidc-w’tuskers 
and their striped trousers , the general 
" good society " flavour of bis work 
gained him cnonnous popularity In 
his later years he produced 3 novels 
Peter Ibbetson, Tnlby (1894), and the 
Martian, of which the first two at 
least became nearly’ as popular as 
his drawings Sir Gerald du Manner 
(5 1873), the actor-manager, is his 
younger son "Trilby" became the 
name of a man’s soft felt hat, as shown 
in Du Mauricr’s illustrations, and as 
worn m the play founded on the book 

Dum-Dum, town in Bengal, British 
India, 6 ni from Calcutta, for many 
years the headquarters of tlio Bengal 
Artillery- It was m the ammunition 
factory here that the expanding " dum- 
dum " bullet was first produced. 
Pop 22,000 

Dumfacs, capital of Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland, situated on the K Nith, was 
the last residence of Robert Burns, 
whose mausoleum stands in St 
Michael’s Church Manufactures in- 
clude tivccd, hosiery, timber, engineer- 
ing, and foodstuffs, and there are im- 
portant cattle and horse markets. 
Just outside Dumfries is Linclndcn 
Abbey, dating from the 12tli cent. 
Pop 23,000 

Dnmfnesshire, a S county of 
land, bounded S by the English 
border, and Solway Firth, W by Kirk- 
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njt litiRht n. Ijy Roxburgh *nd Jt by 
^.uuik rn’tnhitl^inthfh th«Kith 
^nnin uml Rs flow S end fenrnt 
;lu; well known cUW (<( those aanm 
rhe ennaty is nuinly agnctdtunl 
prw’nciof sheep cattle and horsca 
manoUttares are tsTgely local and ua 
iirp^rtant tmt include distilluiK tan 
aing and a little wool and b'»iery 
Leadistnhied and there are ssndstone 
sad lunea one quarries The risers 
ifloid valaaVIe Salmon Ashing Some 
nterestiog Roman remsios exist and 
Lhera arc ciunit stones and other 
relies o( cstly habitatiou Robert 
Buns s (ani) was in Niiliwlale and 
Thomas Car)>les honse is sblt pte 
served nt Ecelefeeban An-a 1063 
sq m pop 81 000 The principal 
towns are Dumfries Annan ‘niornh II 
ant AtuSst 

X>ttmpm8 the dispos ng of goods on 
the loarkit at unfairly low prices The 
disposal of tiuplus stock reganlless of 
cost *sle below cost in order to nun a 
competitor or unecaaaoilc produetton 
to onier to keep tnaehiaery at srork. 
ate some esamptes of dumping The 
vrord is chiefly applied tO'day in tbs 
firldelfortign trade and has Imn used 
todrsignatr foresample theexportof 
E European and Asiatic gomfs pro 
duced with the advantsge of low wa|,e 
costs the export of German and other 
goods during periods of inflation end 
tile export of Jtuisun goods at any 
price in order to raise foreign credit 

Donayets, a nver in the Urpatluans 
la Mhos neighbourhood much fighting 
took place Iwtwccn the Russians and 
the CratratPow rsin May ISlu Ger 
man reinforceroeats were brought up 
to assist the Austrians who were on 
the point of collapsing under the 
Russian attacks The first stage of the 
oSensive resulted in the driving back 
of the Russians from the II. Dunay ts 
They tned to holl the R *ian fye) 
but later m June we e driven back 
from there to Lemberg (Lwow) See 
Lkubsro BAtrtJ' OF 

Dfina, set Dvika 

Dunbar town in E Lothian Scot 
land on the N Sea coast a favourite 


i Dtmdas 

boliJay centre owing to its natural 
attractioas and lowramfatl Thereare 
ruinAuf the castle wrhK.h nns several 
UincsAtUcked and taken by CdaardI 
■ he Duke of Albany {i47ii| and Mary 
Queen ol bents atr both known to 
have sheltered there IMp 4000 
Dunbar Battle ol (1) (Apr 7 1 W) 
Tdoarit 1 of I ogland dtf ated by the 
Slots under Jilo Dil ol lav) (**) 
(English Civil Uar) (Sept 3 16o0) 
the 1 ailiamentanans unier Cromwell 
touted the Scottish Royalists under 
David I »lie 

Dusbir WQliam (c I46d-c Ifiw) 
Scottish poet attache 1 to the Court of 
James 1\ His chef works are the 
all goocslpoems TkeCotienTo gtinii 
The Tkeitlil and Iks Itoit celebrating 
the marnage of Jarees IV and the 
famous Lament Joe /As ^fakans Tka 
iiatUd «/ hynd htluxk is a good 
example of his Scottish hnmour and 
Tka Dontt ej tht 6ni>i Deidlie SyuMis 
of his satire 

Duscaav Eisgi el SeoUand 

OuHCAV I (d 1040} succeeded Sfat 
colm I! t 1034 suffered defeat by the 
Danes and was sUm by Macbeth who 
se sed the throne 

DuHCAN II {d 1004) grandson of 
Duncan 1 gained the throne by cx 
pell ng bis uncle Donal 1 Bane ( 1093) 
though the latter lefeated and stew 
him shortly afterwards 

Doocansbay Head, cape on the ex 
treme N L of bcotland in Caithness 
Jobno Groat shouseisc l^m distant 
Dundalk, port of co l^uth Irish 
Free State stands on the ^y of that 
oame Dundalk is a cons derable 
maDufactunng town its industries 
including locr motive works flax and 
jute mdls and brewmes There are 
valuable fisheries and the port trades 
in agricultural commodities Ldward 
Bni ewascrownedKingoflrcIandbcre 
iQ 1317 Pop 13 000 
Dundas, ueniy 1st Visco'o&t Id^ 
Tilie (174‘*-]S11) Bntish pol tician 
Ml 1774 ISO was appointed Sol Cl 
tor-General for Scotland 1700 As 
Advocate 1 93 he was virtual 
rater of Scotland He opposed the 


Dtmdee 

granting of any concession to the 
American colonists He was Home 
^cretary under Pitt, Secretary for 
War, 1794— 1801, Treasurer of the 
Navy, 1782-1800, and First Lord of 
the Admiralty, 1804-5 In 180G he 
was impeached on a charge of malver- 
sation, and though acquitted, retired 
from public life 

Dundee, town m Angus (Forfar- 
shire), on the N shore of the Firth of 
Tay Dundee is a great port and 
manufacturing centre , its mam pro- 
ducts arc jute, canvas, and linen , 
other industries include shipbuilding. 


^42 Dungeon 

land, where he was engaged in sup- 
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engineering, preserves (especially 
marmalade), dyeing, brewing, etc 
Among the public buildings are the 
Caird Hall, the Albert Institute, and 
ParLsh Churches, three churches under 
one roof Caird Parle (10 m away) 
contains the ruined Claverhouse Castle 
The University College, founded in 
1880, and attached to St Andrews 
University, specialises in medicine and 
science 

Dundee is believed to have been the 
site of a Pict settlement, and was 
hnown to the Romans, it was held by 
English troops in 1291 and in 1385, and 
was a centre for the spread of the 
Reformed doctrines in the ICth cent 
It returns 2 members to Parliament 
Pop 175,583 

Dondee, John Graham ol Claver- 
hoiise. Viscount (c 1C40-1089), Scottish 

^ -Mf.,,. — j 


solder After serving under Wihiam . xiongeon, underground prison in Uit 
of Orange, Dundee returned to Scot- 1 Do/yoii. or keep, of a Horman castle 


the Covenanters in the S and 
ifloo James II was deposed in 

1688 he still supported the hopeless 
S^art cause, and fell at Kilhecrankie, 
where his Highlanders gained a com- 
plete victory over General Mackay's 
forces 

Dundonald, Douglas Maokmuou 
Cochrane, 12 th Earl of (f> 1852), 
British soldier, served in the Egyptian 
campaigns, the S African War, when 
Cavalry Brigade, and 
the World War From 1902 to 1904 
he commanded the British forces in 
wnada He rode across the desert in 
Lgypt with dispatches announcing the 
death of Gordon and loss of Khar- 
I South Africa he relieved 

I Eadysmith 

Dunedin, town of South Island, New 
^aland, capital of the Otago district 
Dunedin is beautifully situated among 
mrest-clad hills at the head of Otago 
harbour on the S E coast Gold is 
obtained by dredging, and other 
exports arc frozen meat, dairy produce, 
and wool The town was named after 
Edinburgh (of which Dunedin is the 
Celtic nairm), by the original Scottish 
settlers Pop 87,400 
- ®tR^crmline, burgh m Fifeslure, 
Scotland, just N of the Firth of Forth, 
its abbey has been the bunal-placc of 
many Scottish kings and queens It 
was the birthplace of Andrew Carnegie, 
w'ho endowed it richly Manufactures 
include linen, damask, metal-foimdmg, 
bJcaclimg and dyeing, and engineer- 
ing Pop 34,054 

Dungnrpnr, Indian State in the S of , 
Rajputana, under British protection , 
mucii of Dungarpur is lullj', and 
agneu turo is the staple industry The 
rapital bears the same name Area 
1450 sqm, pop, state, 100,000, 
town 8000 

Dungeness, promontory on the Kent 
coast, S of Hew Romney, largely 
comjwscd of shingle, it forms the most 
notable seaward botindaryof Romney' 
Jfarshas 

Dungeon, underground prison in tlic 
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The word u also occasionally used as an 
alternative to donjon 

Soakeld, amall town Fcrthshite 
Scotland on the K Tay On the site I 
of a 9th cent Culdecchurcharethere 
raains of 16th-cent cathedral Gavin 
Douglas transIatoroftheiCRetd waslts 
bishop (1516-20) Dunkeld IS in some 
favour as a tounst centre Pop 1000 

IlunUik {Dunktr^t) port m N 
France in the Nord department It 
IS the third port of the country and 
^n^es a large commercial traffic Its 
harbour and quays are of great size 
and there are 4 dry docks the largest 
vessels can be accommodated The 
main exports whichcome by numerous 
canals from the N and E of France 
and from Belgium include coal 
cereals sugar iron and steel goods and 
importo are jute wool timber 
Mt^ and chemicals Local in 
wstnes Include ipinamg engineering 
sbipbujtdisg flour milling and metal 
loonding During the World War 
pnakirk was an important Allied 
and luflered much damage Pop 
33 000 

Dunniow town la Essex on the R 
^Imer Two m diiUot is Little 
Dunmow former home of the ancient 
Mstom of present og a flitch 
bacon (the Dunmow Flitch ) 
die couple who can prove that they 
have spent the first jear of their 
®**^sd life m the roost completo 
accord Pop (rural distnct) 18 506 , 
{DCitwAH] Jean, Comte del 
^ke BastardofO It ns) {c 1403-1466) 
French soldier natural son of Louis 
Duke of Orl ans Defeated the Eng 
hsh at Montargis 1427 and held Or 
leans till the arrival of Joan of Arc 
14 9 Shared victory with her at 
Patay and drove the English from 
I^is II France and Gu enue 1436- 
81 He joined the revolt against Louts i 
XI in 146 1 but was later reconciled to i 
him. ' 

Dunoon, town Argyllshire Scotland 
on the W shore of the Firth of Clyde 
Dunoonis a well known holiday resort 
With a beautiful natural site and a 
temperate climate The rums of 
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Dunoon castle stand above the town 
Dtp 13 600 

Dnnsany Edward John StoretonDrax 
Plnnkett, 18th Baron (5 1878) Irish 
dramatist author of dreaml ke and 
mclodtainatic plays These include 
Tktf Clilienn^ Gale (1009) Tks Gods 
of tke VowttaiH (1011) A Ntghl at an 
Inn (1016) and If (1921) He has 
also written short stones m a similar 

Dnns Seolns, John (c 1 68-1308] 
Franciscan fnar and scholastic phi 
losopber probably of Irish birtli 
lectured in Oxford Pans and Cologne 
vas an opponent of the followers of 
Thomas Aquinas and an anti ration 
alist His wit earned him the title of 
Doctor Subtilis His works include 
b bticai and philosophical comment 
artes and bis name is said to have 
been the origin of the word dunce 
Ooost&bte market tows on the N of 
the Cbiltems in Bedfordshire some 
40 m K \V of London Local ndus 
tries include engineering 8tationer> 
metal founding and brewing Henry I 
founded a pnory here of wh ch a part 
IS included in toe roodem church and 
tbe foundation of a palace of tbo same 
date can be traced Cranmer annulled 
Catherine of Aragon s marriage at 
Dunstable in 1833 Pop OOOO 
Donstan, 6L (c 930-088) English 
saint and archbishop Bom near 
Glastonbury he became a monk after 
having served King Althelstan and 
became Abbot of Glastonbury c 044 
He was made Bishop of tVorcestcr 
987 of London 969 and Archbishop 
of Canterbury in 061 His main 
wort was as pol tical adviser to 
successive Kings of Wessex parti 
cnlaily Edmund As Abbot of Glas 
tonbury he did much for the revival 
of monasticism During the reign of 
Edred Dunstan was virtually ruler of 
the kingdom when he reorganised the 
administration 

Donster small Somersetshire town 
2 m S E of Mmebead of very ancient 
foundation tbe site of ancient British 
n and Roman settlements At 
time there was a considerable 
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trade in agricultural produce, but the 
silting of the harbour caused its de* 
cUnc Parts of a I3th-tcnt castic 
still exist Pop c 700 

Dnnwich, E Suffolk coast village, 
near Southwold, has suffered for 
centuries from constant inroads of the 
sea, but in the 7th cent it ivas a large 
trading centre, an episcopal see, and 
capita! of East Anglia The whole of 
the ancient town has been swallowed 
up m the sea Pop 180 i 

Duodenum, see Bowtels 
Dnpleuc [dOpi-Aks], Joseph Fran- 
cois {1097-1763), Governor-General of 
French India, 1742 Endeavouring to 
secure the ascendancy of Prance over 
India, he besieged Port St David, 
1747, and strove to subdue the whole of 
S India His designs were frustrated 
by Clive ), and he was recalled to 
France, 1764 His services were un- 
recognised, and he died in poverty 
Dupphn Moor, Battle ol, Bahol's 
Rising (Aug 12, 1332) Edward 

Babol and the Scottish barons defeated 
a numcncally superior force of King 
David of Scotland under the Earl of 
Mar Here w as evolved the method of 
warfare which was later adopted for 
small forces against superior numbers , 
that of forming a " square ” of spears, 
with archers on cither side This 
formation was frequently used against 
the French in the Hundred Years’ 
War 

Dnialunun, an alloy of aluminium 
copper, and magnesium, with traces of 
other metals The composition of - 
typical sample of duralumin is 
Aluminium 94 4 per cent 

Copper . 4 5 per cent 

Magnesium . 0 93 per cent 

Manganese 0 76 per cent 

Duralumin, if properlj tempered, has 
an extremely high tensile strength, and 
IS widel} used in aircraft construction 
See also AnnoYS, Ai.uminiu,m 
Duranfl, Sir (Henry) Mortimer (1850- 
1924), British diplomat; was Foreign 
Secretary to the Indian Government 
1884-94, actmg as Envoy to Afghan- 
istan m 1893 Hethen became Minister 
at Teheran, 1894-1900, Consul-General 
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at Madrid, 1900-.3. and from 1B03“ 
1006 was British Ambassador at 
Wiishington . 

Durango, Mexican State 
\V by Sinaloa, and K by Cluhua 
It has valuable deposits of iron , 
dtl Mercado is a hill largely’ j 

of iron-ore), silver, coal, gold. * 
copper 1 ho Sierra Madre )S 
principal mountain range , , 

no rivers of note Some agFiCuUur 
carried on, especially where ther 
irrigation Chief towns are DurMS • 
the capital, a notable 
centre, El Oro, and Guanactvi Are , 
42,2.60 sq m , pop 396,000. , . 

Dorazzo, port in Albania, situated 

Durazro Bay, Adriatic coast 
town, once of considerable 
ance, has declined, partly owing W 
sand-bar that blocks the J 

agricultural produce and ,,,,1 

still exported Diirazzo was 
in the 7th cent B c , and taken by r 
Romans in the 3rd cent D c , 
destroyed by an earthquake in 
13th cent It was under Turkisn ro 
from 1601 to 1013 Pop 

Durban, seaport of Natal, ^ Jz^ ti 
situated just N of latitude 3'', .-uj 

handles all the produce of Natal r 

natural harbour has been greatly i 
proved, and possesses modem npp 
ratus for ship-repairmg, bunken b* 
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gram-loading and storage 
include coal, maize, sugar, and 
fhere is also a considerable 
traffic Public buildmgs of BOte a 
the Town Hall, public library and ^ 
gallery, and municipal offices It ' 



nAmtd after Sir Denjamin D Urban 
■ Governor of the Cape 184S-4T 
Pop (Eoropean) 86 28 
Dftm {^tw oBWRAia] Albrecht 
{1471-15 8j German artist painter 
oraughtitnan ant ingraver the son 
of a gold 

where most 
ft I of his life 

li^M/ v.^ \)) was spent 
UVfA ’ In 1486 when 

// \ V V/-! \Sa prenticed to 

4hj 

p“ 

number of beautiful drawings and 
sdwr points including the well known 
portrait of himself at the ago of 13 
wlueh shows astonishing sWl and 
iscling for form la I 490 be set ofl 
on 4 > ears of travel through German) 
awng which he worked at Colmar 
wn^c Mania Schoogaucr bad just died 
at uasle and at Strasbourg On hs 
«tutn home be married Agnes Trey 
A few months later ho visited Italy for 
t^ first tune From 1493 he lived lot 
10 years in Nuremberg pa nting por 
traits and religious subjects and en 
graving on wood and copper The 
innuenceofhisltaliaatraveUisevid nt 
in his work at tha period though it 
remains alwa}-s essentially German in 
spirit and retains many of the char 
ac^stics of Schoogiu t and the other 
early German masters The com 
plicated and beautifully drawn dra 

K nee axe German but the node 
swings reveal DUrer s study of th 
Italians The wonderful landscapes 
m his engravings with thtir sense of 
structure and form and d stance are 
one oI caret s most notable individiial 
^tnbutions to the development of 

1 tom 1605 to 1607helived in Venice 
where hcpainted Tke Feast ef Hose Gar 
the 1 tfginand ChidmlhllieGeU 
Christ dtspuling atth IXe Doelors 
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and a numbir of portraits Returning 
home he again settled at Nuremberg 
where he was widely honoured and 
admired and began work on some of 
his best known paintings m lading 
the Adam and tve (1607) now at 
Madrid and The A/ass<jcre 0 } the 
Ten Thousand Martyrs (1508) and The 
idoralson of the Tr nity by all the 
SasHfs (1611) at \ieniia He never 
ceased producing his drawings wood 
cuts and engravings The most 
famous of thesi are The hnifht and 
Death (1513) MehtnehaUa (1614) and 
St Jerome tH his Study {luli) In 15 1 
liilrer produced a large number of 
drawings and prints and was engaged 
on the stud es of anatomy perspective 
and proportion which had already 
fascinated him in earl er days Though 
he did not paint many more pictures 
he produced what are generally con 
sidered his two masterpieces the 51 
John with Si Peter and SI Paul mth 
SI Afar* J16 6) which are now at 
Munich Thev have been classed 
as two oi the finest paintings in the 
whole history of German art 

Apart from his paintings and the 
magnificent collection of drawings and 
prints manyofwhicharein the British 
Museum Burer wrote a number of 
theoretical works on geometry and 
perspective on human proportion and 
on fortification He appears to have 
had the same pass on for knowledge 
li not the same scientific genius as 
l^nardo and like Leonardos the 
record of bis researches is contained in 
his drawings and pctonal notes If 
DiUers paintings do not perhaps 
equal the greatest works of the Italian 
masters his engravings and etchings 
show a mastery of drawing which has 
never been surpassed and has been a 
source ol inspiration not unmixcd 
withdespair to generations of students 
since ius day 

Corea (law) unlawful constraint 
compulsion whether pbys cal or by 
the use of threats A contract made 
under duress is vo dabic 

Dtit Iibth , countv town of Durham 
county on the R Mear is not a great 


Durham 

TcT caS""re 

coaI-m.mn? ,n ^tho ,‘;"‘^’, «* 
cxccptionallv rich in I 
tions The llfh m associa- 

tauis the tombr^f 

Cuthbert. and *hn •'‘"d St 

most notable exam^i**^ '^' 
fortification, the rcmammn^ i^diasval 

"hich are used bv tlie Ti ^ P°^ons of 
begun ,n 005 'vas 

bridges that cross thn several 

striicted in the lIL <^n- 

City stand the rums of p of the 
priory of Finchale ^ 1-th-ccnt 
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City in 183r^*It hai m the 

students Pop 10 , 22 ! 

N by® NoXJmberlSrn \V bv 

ivestern part of the 1 

part of the Pennine includes 

bare moors , the E ?s f its 

■wooded The coal-m ° '"'efl- 

the most important in rn®1 among 

minerals incS Otlie? 

marble, lead, and zme’ i\"''==‘°nc. 
nvers are the Ivne /nn -vt ^"e chief 
land border), thrTees /^°^“®bor- 
border), and'tho Weaf Yorkshire 
IS the most important 
principal toivns are Du Ae m 1 ^ 

Sunderland, Sout! Shmld™ 

Darhngton, Gateshead 

pools, and jarrow Area 

pop 1,486,200 ^’^ea, lOlOsq m .1 


Due 

'^bbn George Lsmlitoi!, 1 
Earl 0! (1702-1810), English state 
man , Ambassador to Eussia, W5-1 
Govcmor-Gcnera! of Canada in lSJi 
conciliatory methods irs 
vitii the disapproval of his colleagoe 
at home On his return he laid bef® 

1 ariiamcnt his Report on the Affairsc, 
JJnhsh North America, adtocatins 
local autonomy, whicli laid dmvn the 
principles which have since become its 
oasis of British imperial policy. His 
proposal for the union of Upper and 
t,ower Canada was adopted shoril/ 
before his death 

1 University of, founded in 

granted its charter in 183/ 
^*°^c 1008 it has been divided mtotro 
parts, at Durham and Newcastle 
respectively Tlie Durham section c 
mrge^ theological, and is governed b)' 
i.'*®, Ecan and Chapter of Diirbam 
^thedral It consists of University 
and 3 halls of residence, as vrcB 
as bt Mary’s College, which is a hostel 
lor women, who have, since 1805, been 
1, nutted to all degrees except ’the 
iwlogical It includes faculties of ' 
arts letters, theology, and law, and 
if* necessary for a degree In ‘ 

, e Newcastle divusion, however, rest 
[dence is not essential This includes 
Armstrong College, founded in 1874 « 
^urham University College, and the 
Conego of Medicine, founded in 1832 . 
and alfiJiated in 1852 The faculties of 
smcncc and commerce are at ylrni' 
uug College, which also grants 
diplomas in agriculture, engineering. . 
naval architecture, and mining, as well 
s instruction m forestry and marine 
oiologj'. for which there is a station at 

t,uIlercoats 

Eleonora [doo-sa] (ISSSy 

TTo . ^bihan actress She first visited 

tJ A and Condon in 1803 She was 
Msociated with Gabriele D'Annunzio 
I from 1897 till 1902 in an endeavour to 
revive classicism on the Italian stage 
5>he retired in 1909, but returned to the 
stage jn 1921. Her great parts m-, 
eluded fultet, Trancesca da Runinh 
Margi-ertte, Magda, and Pavla Tav 
gueray “ ’ 



"IsseMort 
l^ilxsddorl, German mdustrul eit} 
Rhenish 1 russia on the R Rhine 
'm N of Cologne lies in a great coal 
id iron area anditsleadingindustnes 
e engmeeneg metal loundmg and 
emicals Smaller rnaoufacturea are 
IMF weaving furniture and piano- 
aking and brewing There are 
tensive riverside docks and the 
wn IS a notable railway centre The 
ibhc build ogs include a valuable 
cture gallery a 13lh-cent churoli 
id a famous Academy of Art 
Osseldorf fell to the French doring 
■o Napoleonic \\ara i • 
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by them after the World War 
O'*!- 6) Pop 476 300 
Dutch Rut India Company a char 
red company formed in 1009 aod 
ranted a monopoly of trade in the 
icific and Indian Oceans in 160 It 
id power to make treaties bu Id forts 
id employ troops aod was in fact an 
iportant colonising agency in the 
ime way as the EngLah East India 
arapany luchefbaseswerejavaand 
umatra (Batavia founded 1610] but 
also had centres in Ceylon Borneo 
id S Afnca It was dissolved in 
199 and its temtorics taken over \>y 
le Dutch Government 
Dutch East Indies, term for tbe 
'utch possessions In the 9Ialay Archi 
elago cons sting of the islands of 
omatra Java Madura Celebes 
^ka Billiton the Kiau Lingga 
rchipelago the Lesser Sunda Islands 
le Molucca Arcbip lago and parts of 
tomeo and New Guinea (?? v ) In 
931 the pop was c 60 340 000 of 


17 Datcblangiuge and Literature 
which c 208 000 were Europeans 
chiefly Dutch and a mill on foreign 
Asiatics Indians Arabs and Chinese 
the rest being natives From 1603 to 
1788 tbe Dutch East India Company 
governed these possessions but they 
are now administered by a Governor 
Geneni] assisted by a Council of Five 
The religicn is chiefly Mohammedan 
The chief industries arc agriculture and 
tin and coal mining f^p Datavia 
Dutch Goi&na (or 5urtfiam) Dutch 
colony on the N coast of S America 
situated between Bntish and French 
Guiana and bounded on the N by the 
Atlantic The district is naturally 
neh but backward and unhealthy 
There are several important rivers of 
which the Surtaam Coiantigne and 
Maiooi are navigable To the S is a 
neb forest region as yet largely un 


There are small mineral 
deposits of gold and bauxite but no 
iDdustnal activity Capital is Para 
mar bo Area M 300 sq ra pop 
133 700 

Dutch Lugnogs and laterstore 
For the language oi Holland known as 
Dutch see tiEXHANic Lahcuacks 

Its literature may be divided 
roughly into five periods (1) Middle 
Ages ll7fi>1590 ( ) Renascence and 

Reformation 1550-1600 (3] United 

Provinces 1600-1795 (4) Revolution 

aod Restoraton (1705-1830] (5) 

Modem 1830 to present day Period 
(1) IS ch efly remarkable for transla 
tionsof legends and tomances Period 
(3) IS dominated by the influence of 
Erasmus (fv) lenol (3) is the 
golden age of Cats Huygens Vondcl 
and Grotius (gf v) Period (4) is one 
I of translation and imitation of German 
I French and English onginals Tlie 
'modem period (u] Includes Da Costa 
andvan Lennep Theacb evcinmtsof 
Dutch literature not mconsUerabIc in 
themselves are made more remarkable 
by the historical gcografhicaj and 
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linguistic odds against which it has 
tnumphed 

Dutch Metal, see Brass 
Dutch New Guinea, see New Guinea 
Dutch Wars, three wars fought 
between England and Holland (1C62- 
74) , also wars between Erance and 
Holland (1667-78) 

The first Dutch War (1652-4) be- 
tween England and Holland w as caused 
by rivalry over E Indian trade and 
North Sea fishenes The immediate 
occasion was the Dutch claim to carry 
goods to France during a war with 
England In 1652. the English and 
Dutch fleets under Admirals Blake and 
van Tromp came into conflict in the 
Channel, and the Dutch were driven 
off with the loss of 2 ships The 
Channel while 
Blake destroyed their hemne trade 

Slaked 

defeated by van Tromp off Dungeness 
In 1653 a running fight in the Cliannel 
lasting 3 days resulted in heavy Iossm 
T? Dutch fleet In July 1653 the 
Dutch were severely beaten m an 
action fought off Texel, and peace w^ 
concluded by the Treaty of Ww^ 
minster, 1654, whereby the Dutch sub 

II s Government and the * 

the slave trade In 1 

toft The next year the ^ 

De Ruyter, defeated 

under Admiral Monk 

Rupert off the North ^mce 

blockaded the Thames 

1667 the Dutch sadeTup thf-?? 

into the Medwar and biwnni 

the shipping therr 

Breda in' 1 607 end:dtWa^"\“ 

the Dutch their way m rerfi’ 
tors of trade m ^turn T^' 

Amsterdam New 

The tliird Dutch War flG70_^\ 

P““'»“™'»E.ropS’aw“ 
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centring round Louis XW of 
By the Treaty of Dorn (1670) Chs-^,, 
II had made a secret 
Louis XIV of France In !>'''■ < 
Dutch were provoked into ana» 
with England by an .ji' 

trading ships coming up Cbann^^ 
were victors in an action, m * T-j* 
the Suffolk Coast, and again mi 
off the Texel The Engl'f' ^ 
peace in 1 674 ow ing to 
ansing from opposition to Clm > 
particularly to his pn^'Et^ndi^ 

A senes of land campaign 
the Dutch was fought by me , 
dunng this war in 16^"" / ,5,;, 
attempt to divest Hoilanu 
was at first successful 
the Treaty of Dorn, n-ud S'veO 
Treaty of Stockholm in 1®!"/ ^ 
to support Louis XIV 1® 
campaigns m Holland m 
successfully, the army P 
with little resistance to Anu „ 


wirn iirtie rcsisiuui-si — v 
The flooding of the fields ^ 

further French advance ^ vl 
found other allies in the » ^ 

Mainz and Brandenburg 
trahty of Spanish F^ndcfi J 
broken by French l^i 

Spam declared war on 1* 

1073 campaigns were i0''o 
Netherlands and in cjl’ 

indecisively In 1674 Eng 
peace with Holland, P' 

entered the war nffuinst km , 


LJIV “6 — ' — . f—nl : 

campaign of 1674, apart fm 

of 6; 


successful sieges ti* 
cities, IS marked by 
Seneffe between the (is, 

Conde and the Dutch, Sp3 , q^cA 
Austnans under Wiilia® pj 
It w'as indecisive, but tlie 
on both sides was heavy , . ft-’ 
the French w ere more C,es ^^ » 
war continued in (.-us, ' ' 


US' 


war conrinueo in 
and Spam for the next " ^ 
sisting mainly in the ^ p, 
recapture of different , VaP''!, 
1677 +bf TTrpneh capture^, 


I 


ennes, and in 1678 
of Orange and the Dut^ uen^' - 
last battle of the war. .n (If'- 
The Peace of , 
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concluding the war between France he came to Fcgland in attendance on 
ind Holland gave the former cottatry the Duke of Richmond \ hose service 
ittle more than a few frontier for he deserted to become a gentlemanof 
cresses The war vith the Empire the road 

Xintmiied until the following year A hug:c sum vias offered for his 
^ a result of this war the Dutch eaptur and he waf forced to seek 
ound their political and commercial refuge in his native Hnd He soon 
sower considerably weakened while returned to Fngland but >as taken 
Louis XIV and his successors were to and hanged at Tyburn InSt Paul 
Have difficulty in financial matters Covent Garden may be seen the follow 
Datch West India Company a char mg epitaph 
cered company granted a monopoly of Here lies Du V all Reader if male 
crade in the Atlantic Ocean with thou art 

\menca and Africa by the Dutch Look to thy purse if female to 
3ovemmcntin 1C 1 Itwas thus com thy h art 

olementary to the Dutch East India Dvuui, name of two Russ an rivers 
Lompany which traded in the other Tli *« Dvina is formed by the con 
hemisphere Its capital and manage ffuence of the Rs \ug and Sukhona 
ment was divided among the provinces neat Ustyug and flows NW to the 
and it was supported by the State* White S a In* joined from the right 
General which also claimed a share of by the Vychegda at Kotlas aadamong 
the profits The principal trade was the town* on its banka arc Pokrovsk 
in aUves from Afnea to America Oseredok and Sivskoe It la free 
where shortlived settlements were from ee about half the yeir Length 
pstablished in Britil and New Nether e lOuOm ThetV Dvina orDuna rises 
lands and permanent colonies gamed in a small lake to the S of the 
la Dutch Guana and several W D myansk hills and flows first S to 
Indian Islands \it bsk whereitturnssharplytt Nit 

putt, Aomesh Chonder (1649-1009) andflowstbrough Latvia to the Gulf of 
Indian statesman and author educated R ga on the Baltic Towns include 
at University College London and FGIotak Daugavpils and Riga It is 
called to the Bar in 1871 He was a navigaWe from Vitebsk Length 6./0m 
member of the Indian Cm! Service DslfiSfe see DauoavriLs 
from 1871 to 1807 and a divisional Dvorik (dvor ziiahk) Antonin 
commissiancr in 1694 and 1899 He (1941-1904) Bohemian musician com 
became Revenue Munster of Baroda pos r of tbo Acu' 11 orlJ symphony and 
m 1004 and Pnme Alimster in 1909 the popular ffuntorsfyu# wasthesonof 
He was created C I E in IBS'* Hewas anuiokcepcroftlievilLigcofMulhausen 
the author of a Hisiory of Cntitsaltot lo Uoh mia andwas taught the v olinby 
in /fnci/Mt fndia (1889-00) reudenngi the local schooimvster At the age of 
in English verse of the Maha^Satata 10 he went to Prague to study music 
(1899) and Rdiflityana (1900} os well at Uiesametitnecamingslittlc money 
M historical and social novel* and hy playing in caffs lie next secured 
books on the economic history of a position in the Prague •'rational 
Inda Th attc orchestra as viola player under 

Duumvid, two magistrates acting Smetana who encouraged him m h s 
eonjouitly in ancient Rome The amb twn to bccomt, a composer His 
most important Duumviri were those first notable works were a cantata Tha 
Mncerned with the adnunlstration o( //«i s of Iha llAif* Aloe lain (187 ) 
justice called Duumvin iuridicundo ancocedra by some or hestral works 
Duval. Claude (1043-1070) romantic which won him a Government pension 
roghwayman Lorn at Domfroat la and the Interest and encouragement of 
Normandy in bis boyhood he entered B^ou His Slacitehd Tdiu# (18 8) 
domestic service At the Restoration gamed him a European reputation, 
E-lIJ— 15 i 
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m 1883 the London Music.il Society] 
performed Ins Slabal Mater (1876) I 
Dvorak’s 3 years’ residence in America 
as Director of the Now York National 
Conservatory resulted in his best- 
known symphony, Frow the New 
World This work and his chamber 
music still maintain their popularity, 
though his operas and choral works 
are somewhat neglected 

Dwarf Stars, see Cosmology 
Dwarf Trees. Many kinds of trees 
can bo dwarfed into a tiny semblance 
of mature trees The Japanese have 
studied the art for centuries, but their 
methods remain a secret They usu- 
ally work with coniferous trees, but 
deciduous, broad-leaved trees can be 
reduced in the same way One method 
is to grow a seed inside an ovempc 
orange, supported in a wire framew'ork, 
and to cut off the roots as they pass 
through the skin A very small pot of 
soil can be used , the seed should be 
planted and allowed to germinate 
naturally, and the soil then pressed 
hard about its roots, the water supply 
discreetly reduced, and the seedling 
exposed to light for only a few hours a 
day The regulation of light requires 
care , a plant can live if supplied with 
full daylight for but a short time each 
day, but will not survive continued ex- 
posure to reduccdlightin thesame way 

The plant will push its roots through 
the hole in the base of the flower-pot 
and these must be cut off with a sharp 
Imife When the plant is several 
inches high, the terminal bud is 
pinched out, and lateral buds then 
develop which arc also pinched out w hen 
these have grown a few inches Later 
culture depends on the shape desired. 

Dwight, John {fl 1070-1700), one of 
the earliest of English potters to attain 
distinction The date of his birth is 
unknown He came from the N of 
England, and established .works at 
Fulham, London In 1671 he took 
out a patent for the " ^bstcry of trans- 
parent earthenware, commonly known 
by the names of porcelam or china and 
of stoneware, vulgarly called Cologne 
ware " 


Sumatra They arc aim* 
but are lighter in colour , {f,ts ' 
slightly built Their chief 
are the manufacture of „ jtif 

mplemcnts, dyeing, . j T.atcct 

large number 


%vc.aving 
including a 


words Formerly they ' ^ of 

hunters, and skulls, -pfstioa 

enemies, were held m great v n , 




Specimens of his 
seen in the Victoria 

^%'yata (or Duyu/rs), tnbeS « 

Borneo and sometimes regarded « 

aborigines of the island, somehms*^^ 

early immigrants 

Sumatra Thcv arc alcin to . J rtlrtfS 




This practice has "O" ^ 

bed In rvarfarc they we 


abolished In -warJaTC ^ 

blow-pipcs with poisoned 


spears, and curved 
number c 24 millions 


Th'’' 


swords 

Dyeing. Dyes (? » ) 
a great many aupV*' 

Upon their practical mode 
tion Some dyes J be 

substance to bo dyed^ 


suDstance ro ou “/'•“" .u-.-t 
treated with a mordant, 


the dye will not adhere 


deposits, on the a*sl 

stance, a matenal which n ^ 


sub' 


iUOPS, 


;}VU.i4WV« «. ***C*w^*.%— • Thus . 

attraction for the dye*stun 
acid dyes will dye wool ^jien 

mordantmg, but cotton 
has been coated with a F*' 

such as aluminium -gmityf^ 

baste dyes also have a .ggs to 

wool and silk, but cotton rieee 
previously mordanted ' ihgiettli'f 

acid or tannic acid 4' , ^vittC 

or dtrect dyes can be i? 

mordants Vat dyes are 
water, but can be rcducoci ■piPh 

called lenco ccwpou"'” 


gic 


which are soluble in **' 


are soiuuii; -lu • — r .;oaBe“ 

less When a ‘“U„osed«^‘'' 

these solutions and then e. P .^igatioS 
the colour develops owing w 
Indigo IS an important a> 

Such dyes are extremely 
ing In a similar thikol 

developed, coupled, ^lerfonnfj? 

are also developed 
chemical reactions on tn 


’Jyelntf 

indcr treatment bat in these cases byl 
aimcrsion in soitable liquids Before ' 
lyeing fabrics require to be scoured 
^Whed) and frequently also bleached 
ws Bleaching) The fabric la then 
lordanted if necessary and the dye 
process proiicr can then be per 
armed 

The pad dye stufft are aolobte in 
^tcr and phea acidified the dye 
cid 18 set free this often being com 
laratively insoluble in water They I 
ic used very extrnsi\-ely for wool and ' 
^*_™uttnres of wool and silk wool 
imes being always dyed with them 
aless csceptionally fast effects are 
esired W'ool requires to be dyed at 
temperature but silk is injured 
>y boiling and in anycase gives better I 
"o p ^ temperature of e 180- j 

B<u\cdyi ifu^i are very Urgel) used 
5r dyeing silk and leather but not 
Jueh for wool and hardly ever (or 
. ^ap it used generally as an 
• ”5 ** '* generally necessary 

0 retard the action of the dje which 
«y be too rapid at first the ass slant 
'eiag added towards the end of the 
raccss The goods are afterwards 1 
ften treaty with Unnie acid by 
diich the fastness ol the colour is 
nproved and this is sometimes 
mowed by treatment with tartar 
metic which forms an insoluble com 
ound with the tannic acid and still, 
urther protects the dye 
_ The vat dye»8tufls include indigo 
yrian purple woad and other colour 
ig materials which have been known 
Tim time Immemorial 

The name vat is derived from tbc 
csscl in which the rcduct on of the 
yc^tufis to a leueo compound and 
He process of dissolv ng it in alkali 
rcMiTiedout 1 or indigo dyeingthe 
at Is prepared by gnnding the rod go 
3 a fine powder and suspending It in 
cpatamuig a reducing agent and : 
nalkal wli chd ssolvea the reduction I 
roduct iiuf 0 ahtU as fast as it is' 
irniM The reducing agent may be 
3ppi ed by fermentation the bactena 
roduemg enzymes and hydrogen 


* Dyeing 

chemical reducing agents such as 
copperas (ferrous sulphate TcSOi) 
zinc dust and sodium hyposulphite 
are also used Indigo white is also 
sold readv made the vat being pre 
pared by adding it to water containing 
glue amni uia and sodium hydro- 

\Vhat are known as thv mordant 
d\t sti fft inctudi many natural sub- 
stances such as h'm.ood coekineal 
Just t and madder Of th sc logwood 
■3 the onlv one still used except for 
special purposes Tl e monjant gen 
crally employed is a mixtuic of potas 
bichromate and sulphuric acid in 
dilute solution the goods being 
boiled in this (or one to two hours 
The dexelopraent of artificial silk 
(see Celloloss) set the dyer very 
rious problems since the fibres of 
me o( its varieties are quite difiereat 
constitution from the natural cellu 
lose from which they arc made \is 
— cuprammomumsilk aodChanlon 
> Ik arc all similar to cotton and 
can be (lied in the tame was but 
acetate silk ( Cclanesc ) which has in 
many respects superior properties to 
the others x ill not take many com 
mon dyettufis at all This has Ini to 
the developm nt of special dye stuSs 
many of which are modifications of 
dyesusodforotherpurposes butotheis 
arenew as forexampic thcionsmircs 
These rcquirt. to be developed on the 


clothes and furniture covers can easily 
be earned out at home with any of the 
preparations on the market and is 
quite satisfactory if the directions 
are ((flowed f-uthfully rretamnary 
weighing to determine the amount of 
dye reijuired washing of the material 
to remove dirt and grease the removal 
of buttons and trimmings the un 
p clung of hems and pleats and the 
turn ng back of cuCs and collars must 
not be scamped The suitable type of 
dye for the particular material must 
always be chosen Mix suSicient to 
cover the art cic and dye a small test 
strip remembering the large 
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will be a little lighter in shade The 
cloth may then be immersed, and kept 
in motion below the liquid level for 
from 10 to 40 minutes The dye 
usually should be hot, but not boiling, 
except with special cold water dyes 
which give a pale pastel shade Rinse 
llioroughlv in cold water with salt and 
vinegar added to fix the dye and give 
brightness, then peg out to dry In 
ironing protect the article with a cloth 

Knot dyeing gives some pleasing 
effects To d>o curtains in horizontal 
stripes, roll longitudinally and tie 
tightly with string at the required 
intervals, say every 3 or 4 inches 
When dyed, the parts tied will be 
lighter in colour, toning gradually to 
the darker shade Colour can be laid 
on in stripes by squeezing dye p.aste 
from the tubes in linos, folding the 
cloth and immersing in hot water 
Designs drawn on material with dye 
crayons and ironed w-itli a hot iron will 
withstand constant washing Leatlier, 
velvets and others which cannot bo 
washed require special spint dyes, 
which are expensive except for small 
articles 

See S R Trotman and E R Trotman, 
The Bleaching, Dyeing, and Chemical 
Technology of Textile Fibres (London, 
1025) 

Dyer, Reginald Edward Harry ( 1861 - 
1927), British general, entered the 
I Army in 188.7 and went to India He 
became Colonel m 1910 and Bng.adicr- 
Gcneral .and CB in 1017 In April 
1919, in dealing with the disorders at 
Arantsar, he ordered his men to open 
fire on a native crowd, as a result of 
which over 350 Indians were killed 
Tor this Dyer was severely censured, 
and retired from the Army in July 192o' i 
He settled at Bristol .and in his hater' 
years invented -a range-finder for 
sighting aircraft 

Dyes, substances which are applied 
to materials, usually textiles, for de- 
corative purposes, to give them a 
colour different from th.it which they 
originally possessed Djes may be 
divided into two principal chasscs, 
natural .ind synthetic, the hitter being 


by far the most numerous and import 

One of the principal a”*"*®' 
stuffs IS cochineal, which is 
from a Mexican insect , it is a 
dye formerly much used i",,, f 
wool and silk Another ^tnimal > 
stuff of great importance m . 
times was Tynan purple, , 

from the secretions of a certain I'll- 
ranean sea-snail, and was used t p 
ducc the purple of the robes of ^ , j 
emperors 1 ho colour of the ‘ 

yellow', but when fabrics dipped inrt» 

exposed to sunlight, the colour id .j 
to a deep purple 
are melanin, to which all .n 

blacks and browns are duo, and tu * 
This red pigment, which dccufi 
feathers of some African .Arc 

water-soluble, a very u"''®uai ‘ 
in natural dye-stuffs The rCS 
that after a shower of tam t” 
loses its brilliant red colouraiid 
a pale pink till it can secrete m 

dustrial importance .are tlie 
of synthetic products „ ail 

tar or aniline dyes Thwo aW 
aromatic products obtained synu 
ally from aromatic r.aw rnatcri. 
most exclusively hydrocarbon ) 
arc largely found in and pt°du . 
coal-tar The classification 
dyes can bo made on the basis 
their chemical constitution o^^ 
behaviour towards 


fibres 

— norts nf viC'f 
hero discussed from the P°”' -pdallj 
of their chemical nature, c P 
since many of them are lo, 

poses other than, and addit 
the dyeing of textiles 

'I he first correlation betw^ .ggsb)- 
and constitution was Puadc i 
the Gennan chemists ^ jd 

Liebemiann. who 
coloured substances were 
and that on 

colourless „(fp. 

{Icuco-denv,itives) The 

was taken in 1876 by ilouf' 

lated tile existence of rtrt^ 
producing groups to 


unsaliirated, 
they produced 


vhich I'e 8“’' 
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ctiyl-nietlianp and tnphcnyl-nicthane. 
Of the diphcnyl-nicthine derivatives 
the most important is Anramtne 1 he 
triphenj 1-nicthano dyes arc much more 
important and fsten«ivc One of the 
pnntipal eompoundb made from it is 
Pararosanihnc, from vliich is obtaincrl 
Magenta or Fu(.hsinc {qv) D>cs of 
the triphenyl-incthanc series arc char- 
acterised by the presence of tJie 
chromophorc 

\c 

/ 

Quinoline and Aendine dyes These 
arodenved fromlictero-cyclic nitrogen- 
containing ring-Lompounds The 
quinoline dyes are not \ erj suitable for 
the colouring of textiles, and are use-U 
more as photographic sensitiscrs 1 he 
quinoline and acridine dyes contain 
the chromophorc 


Dyfs- 


<:>■ 


Quinone-imine dyes arc a very large 
and important class which it uill be 
convenient to subdivide farther Most 
of these arc derived from quinont- 
duraino, and a typical chromophorc of 
this group IS 


-""O 


Azine dyes contain a heterocyclic 
ring with 2 nitrogen atoms lo tins 
group belongs mauvomc. the first coal- 
tar dye, discovered by Perkin m 185« 
Oxazinc dyes cont.ain oxygen m the 
ring as well as nitrogen Typical 
members of tins class as Moldola’s blue 
Nile blue, and gallocyamne 


chief member of this cla'vS is pfiniu! ' 
whiUi forms a number of (itri^fi''^ 
Anthraquinone dyes 
(also Known as the anthracene 
of considerable importance 
parent substance is ant}iniquittoa« 
(qv), and the characteristic clitone 
phore of this class is — ■ 

Tiic most important member is 
{<7V), which also occurs 
tlic root of the madder, whence u , 
obtained till the synthetic proQ i 

first manufactured in J&08, drove 
natural dye out of the marlccl 
Indigo dyes lhe,sc are the 
of dves to which indigo and . 
nvativcs belong 'J he cliaractcm 
chromophorc of the group is 

C*S5 

R IS usually NH or S 

fndigo itself is a naturally 
bine dye found in the juices of sev * 
Indian plants m the form o 
glucoside Natunil indigo was 
a dye for many centuries, but has 


a aye lor many ccneuric-', ,[,5 

been almost completely 
synthetic product which svas first m* 
m 1880 

Sulphide dyes These are 
by beating together some organic 
pounds with sodium sulphide 

cnnc< IS 1* 



the oxygen ilie most important 
member of this senes is incthy Icnc blue 
other members being thionine blue G 
and methylene green 

Thiasote dyes arc based on a hetero- 
cyclic sulphur-containing ring but 
fivc-memberod instead of, as m the case 

of the 'M, six-raembcrod The 

/h 


is certain that many of them 
the thiazine and thiazolc rings j 
arc vat dyes, and some of the , jj 
examples jiro Italian green, ^,^3! 


GG, hydron blue, 


yellow 

f not 

The above classification — 
complete — covers all the more iiup" 


noted that the chromophores eiven 
« charactemtic of each g^up are 

"elusive afd that the 
°ther chromo 
to tTi madditK» 

chore Ik eJiaracteristic chromo I 
In group also 

colont^'^“'°“ to their pnacipal uses as ' 
tevtues t^. 
o£ sulxiff stnSs also find a nonibcr 

snchiiJi" important of 

Photoera* K to colour ^ 

IldemWl to a con 

etYthro*. *i**®°i purpose is 

(SM PHOTOGRAHry) 

l-y A T n 

^\est«n^I ^ RaiPsey and H C 
Lachun^tits 

■ ° *’2.) 


i£ WLasa Hart (1537-1631) 
s Disra-i^^ and famous 

mow Whip (ft House of Com 

185«~6 sea V ^ Secretary for Ireland I 

1887 o^jV’® Lducation 

drew op 

the IsH and placed 

l^nt ** LuUwgstone Castle 


ditch the 'term' often 
land I’Uilt to re 

foraan^/i '”1*®!’®*' *“<1 ®«®d 

inHfJJini”? ^*'®> '•ery coimncn 

-‘®~lruX^r^riS^an'k‘i&’l 


^SS Dyoamicff 

mto the earth s cm t at no great depth 
, from the surface Dvkes often follow 
linesofweaknrssintherock oraccom 
pa«y faults (y v ) and often stretch 
across tracts of country for i consider 
aWe distance gen rally m a nearly 
straight line They vary enormously 
ID thickce^ and in length may he 
anything from a few yards to nearly 
100 m a length ttained by some of 
the dykes m Scotland The Cl veland 
d>be of Vorkshire s over CO m long 
Innumerable narrow dykes occur in 
the W of Scotland espoc ally in Mull 
Md Arran Mmost all run in V %V - 
direction and they are very uni 
form m composit on 
In Mull al^o IS found a special t>-pe of 
dyke the nng-dyke intruded along 
liiii>sofweakflcssof the same shape It 
exhibits a nog shaped outcrop Like 
all intrusive rock masses dvkes fre 
<iuent}y alter the rocks into which they 
•■0 intruded 

Dyk»8, 7oba Bftccbm (18 3-1870) 
composer of Church music and wim 
well known hymn tunes including 
Jesu lover of my soul and 
Nearer my Cod to Thee Born at 
Hull he was minor canon at Durham 
Dynamics The scirnca otdvnainics 
that brunch of mechanics which 
>n isU of the study of the motion of 
matter and its causes It is g nerally 
divided into k ntliet anl tlaiicj the 
fortnerdeabog with actual mot on aod 
the latter with states of balance In 
vbiiji no motion occurs because the 
forces tending to froduce it are so 
arranged that their eRects ncutralim 
etch other The founder of dynamics 
s as Galileo (?v) Newton l^r) 
summed up and dealt further with t) e 
whcJcsubiect in his PriRcipia m which 
he stated the three Uw-s of motion 
(I) every body perv«ts in its state of 
rest or of nniform motion in a straight 
line unless it Is compeLed by some 
force to change that state ( ) the 
rate of change of the momentum of a 
bods is proportional to thefvrceacting 
on It and is In the directum of (he 
force (3) aciloQ and reaction are, 
eipul and opposite J 



Dynamics 

product of the mass 
of a body and its lelocitj is knoira as 
iti, momentum as 

o "'otion, etc , IS reore- 

senled by AD (Fig l)„ec;n finite 

component in 
!my two direc- 
tions by drawing 
lines from A m 
Fic 1 directions 

parallelogram Thus, supposm™ bodv 

/onl .Vlm 



Djnamita 

^ important notion in dynamics 
s the centre of mass or granty It 
can be shown that a point can always 
e lonnd for any body or collection of 
odies such that the mass of all the 
odies talcen togetlier acts as if it were 
^neentrated at this point This is 
ne only as regards translational 
moment of inertia of any 
rotating about a given axis is 
f>? + K us if the whole mass of 

'roro concentrated at its 
centre of gravity 


ue must me™ S:; tor'urSf 
a^mt al^°n" W 


actmg along AB^r‘merTl^;;tsm^^^ 

the body on to the Pressing 

AC^alonl "® '^row‘^a"me 

AC along the surface of the slone nnH 

complete the parallelogram, the^l^rth 
ot AC as compared with AD -vtiii 
represent that part of the W. 
gravity which IS available to urge the 

body down the nlano 

lUustration^s of these pnnciplS 'v^ 'be 

found m the articles Aerop^iInes am? 
Sailing Boats and Ships “ 

It IS a familiar fact that to effect 
m^ion against a force required t^e 
performance of work We llso Icnow 
that energy must be expende^Tn 
doing wmrk These notions of work anri 
energy have been given a precise fn™ 
m physics and & fundi^nentaU™ 
known as the conservation of energy has 
been discovered Accordi^ to ft thf 
sum total of the 


The Centre of 
gravity has many 
important appli- 
cations For 
instance, if ^ 
body of any 




- — « till 

energy m the um 
■verae is constant 
A moving body 
contams energy 
by virtue of Its 
motion, tins 
energy being 


called kinetic energy, the”' f ner^^con^ 
tamed in a body by virtue of ite 
tion IS called potential energy K,nff 
energy is measured by onl-l,aIf ^!l’'^ 
product of the mass of . ‘be 


siiape IS resting Tic 3 

upon a table, it will fall over unlesr 
urown vertically downward: 
ins.^’l® centre of gravity passe: 

restinrr which it is 

^Bng (Fig 3 ) xhe whole force of 
on the different parts of the 

oassfnil'^f^ ""aro a single force 

” Tf tbrough the centre of gravity 
of If cf bang a body up by any point 
« to leaveft free to Wm, it 


"tH come to rest 
P°®'tion such 
that its centre of 
E^'^'ty IS exactly 
below the point of 
as If 

"“"■a^awntrated 
excellent examrde 

CQUllihr,.,,... ‘a 



Fig i 
the nature of 


^ Smal position In the second 


can^hhi «'^ample of the 

of forces’”' ®ay, a balance 

place no motion takes 

eqmbhe..^^®'’® ""ro three kinds of 
nlutral T'l unstable, and 

trated bv "f are perfectly lUus- 
m the thf a table 

In the fi21T°^‘tions shovra in Fig. C 

stable eef^uP°®‘trou the cone is m 
t^n “ e?er'’H""r.' tilted and . 
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wsition the equiUbnum is uastaUe 
£ we ever succeeded in b-Uancmg the 
on« on its point (by getting its centre 
'I gravitj exactly o\er this) the least 
Uxrraetx breath of air 

Ndahiu. woutl be 
suiBcient 



n^er position without^ta hasuig 
«;u. retUTn to lU first 

'Mjtion or proceed farther 
^amite an explosive consisting of 
(jp) uhich has l^n 
tefrbed in some inert material such 
.Jr . (diitomaceous earth) 

Th* '“*«• 

dynamite i 
aodium 

“.v***® simctimet added to 
«*?*«*''« force Dyna 
Invented by the 
wtdiih chemist Nobel in J 887 hxs 
M mat advanuge over ni troglyeenne 
t being much less sensitive to shock 
od Its explosive effect can be ealcu 
it^iMre accurately Dynamite has 
f’y * detonator mercury 
w ?**®tl* rtnpfayed It i» 

^ for basting bi!t not as a pro- 
rliMt die efso CxpLOsnas 
^amoroeter an apparatus lor 
routing power Or rate o{ doing work 
lethanical power i» measured (»<e 
•VNAMie > by the pcxiuct of a force 

itQtherateatwhKhmoti arroduced 

J^f vsjnst it occurs The iraplest 
•n of dynamometer u the i/v» g 
'»if dfsaroometer very irvqt ently 

“St tom asurethepowergeaeratedb) 

rtirie motors and mper engines 
^e art set t > work against a brake 
itmed by a strip of fncti-wj matrsul 
ireuJieil over a sruxth wheel luntod 
y The brake hand isi 

tlaclird at bclh eiuU to spring babl 
nces and when th met r is runnloe 
a difleienre Iwtsreen th readings «t 
h« tujaners indicates tlie fir'e ofl 
ricii Ml exerted cm the circuteJmnce of I 
hewheet IfortP'^ IhesTeedof' 


Dysuaenneter 

motion of the latter and the radius of 

I the wheel ue can calculate the rate at 
which power is bemi, geneiutcd by the 
motor 

The /Vony brate is a similar device 


which IS very 
easil> adapted 
to any 
ichine 


. brake 1 oes 
I clamped to the 
shaft of the 
machine and 
carrying an 


lu;: 



■ from rotating ‘ » 

Ibvaweightwluchcanbeadjiisted The 
[dynamometer of Tig 1 may also have 
I one of the pnng balances replaced by 
[weights In the /erj»»>» d/nanom i r 
I the power is transmitted along a shaft 
j hich twists more or less under the 
Istre The degree of twist caa be 
observed b\ suitable means and from it 

I the force transmitted can be reduced 
Since all shsftsaterlastlc itispouib’e 
to make nse of an actual Uamrmssion 
shaft to measure the {viwer which it is 
transmitting Mechanical brakes mav 
I be replaced by aJJji cwfrnir or f-eum U 
I braku of a vartet> of forms and 
for the measurement of very large 

(powers In special ra-rs the rate of 
generation of power ma) be mearured 
ti tberateat wh ch heat it generated 
the heat being caused to warm a fluid 
■flowing at ccntanl sneeil Clectnc 


ROTMWC StSTT 



I power U neawred Vv the e emr- 
dynatnometet \ui tdacrarcai. 
M< S'-alsa IsSTalwXxyil 'TTe 
dynae. er i« used ly jl 
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woTd^ rtf® Electnc Motors. The 
J^^J^dynamnectnc 

^OTgy can be utSLed or prod^S 
Stri c fPP''“ edSer to an 

tbe abbreviation *’“* 

u*J.ood' 

tnechlm^^ergy li“foJi“v“ertcd’ 

electncal, while la elect?, c 
machine m vhich eleiin^i ^ 

converted into mechamS 
mentally there is no dfCence 
generators and motors, torthe ^'^?? 
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rrc L 

pnncplcs are the same but in 

^Undeveloped to suit'Se^sfof^i 

pivoted on Its axis fthe imi yv 
Ff 1) between u"o ZU^Z^L/'^ 
poles (or the tvo poles of tlio 
magnet) manv of theimes of 
force c4t.ng'betwfe„’Th^ SiSil’f 
magnet ^ill pass throug^he c^i 

axis X\ the quantity of lines o? 
magnetic force passing Uiroiigl, the cofl 
vill be clianged In coasequenc^ 
clcctroraotitc. force (which 
electrical pressure and ,s coramonif 
measured in eoltsj is induced ,n "hi 


— AUU MJlViiUm ULV*Vta 

coil (in accordance tvuth Faraday’s law 
of electromagnetic induction) If fie 
ends of the coil are joined by a mrc, a 
current will flow in the coil and in the 
wire The magnet and coil mil then 
co^titiite a simple generator 
If iMtead of the force necessary to 
turn the coil being supplied, a curfeflt 
IS caused to flow' in the coil by connect- 
ing the coil ends to a suitable snppb’< 
tne existence at the same time of a 
cuffent m the coil and a magnetic field 
'"^itti the coil will produce forces 
'vhich in most positions of 
the coil tend to turn it about the fixed 
fh‘^ ^c magnet and the coil of wire 
tnen form a rudimentary motor 
I rotors and generators such as we 
are famihar wuth to-day' consist of coils 
and sy'stems of electromagnets with 
tne necessary parts to make the macbirs 
mechanically strong and reliable 
basic principles machines 
Iff! developed until now there 

types and sizes ranging 
midget which lights the 
i levsiff fif “ bicycle, is driven by the 
I a l.r.f^ j cyclist, and wciglis perhaps 
•statin"'^ ^be modem central 

I umff rt eenerator of 100.000 b p and 
,"bich will light l.im.OOO 
Steam ^ ^^etne Jamps, is driven by 3 
of “’’d takes nearly a ton 

keen minute in the boiler furnace fo 

motors S°mg Similarly, there a^e ' 
mofn.-® ,^”5mg from the synchronous 
outTiTit"*^ ' ^ mams clock, with an 

of z-vr b p , to motors 

wh'icli h p dnving steel mills 

Tif,° bars out like pastry' 

GenriS 4 ^'^otors and Get.era^ofS 

into f motors are each diwded 

tvno of° classes according fo the 

Sffat'sr. £7 

alw '^onhnuous c-trrent (P C } 

IS all^f *be same direction, and 
given ol® f°“aidered to flow front a 
less .Sf,"!* “ circuit to a point rf ’ 

kind nf ^ Direct current is the on!)' 

latomlrt?'^"^ obtained from accurou , 
suitabl(f^f^'^’‘^°^ ' outstandirg!/ 
suitable for traction (radvays and 



DjBimM and Electric Mototi 
taimrays) and has no 
dfcbochcmistry (electroplating an® 
thcdeclrolytic refining of «"®tal3) , 

AUtnaling current (AC) - 

tts diiectjon of flow a fUed number ol 
fimes m a second The time dunng 
'Inch current starts to flow m o . 
direction reaches its maximum m tn« ! 
direction decreases reverses rea<:n« 
lb maximoni in the reverse 

taddecreascsagaintonothing 

a cycle or a i^nod The 
cycles or penSs m a second « 
the frequency or 
electneity supply th *ta^ 
qaeaev in Great Britain is 60 in x» 

It IS 60 wbUc frequenc.^ 
from 16 to 100 arc still m use m 
pUees Alternating ««"«''** I 

meeh higher ftequenciee ‘®‘l 

ndw purposes frequencies of ^ 

order of 1 million being widely used 

much more widely 

current for the supply of electricity 

tmuse much higher 

used for generation ^**'?**^f 

ennent than of direct 

heeauM it iseas.erand m®«X. ® 

to change the voltage of 

current up for transmission ^®*“l 

for d stribution than it W at present to 

dothesamewitbdircctcurrent 

Allernal e Current Ceneraton , 
r g . .«<»» IhniPiU to 
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[netic field at any point (rre Elsctri 
l“?irt.ngtom tohomonlfl p<toIo» 




The 


conandmagnetsfchownmrif 1 

dotted lines represent ^ , 

field but the lines have no actual 
existence serving om 
direction and ma(, i a 


riMsine Ihreogh the coil will l/eo>ma 

Se5 .7d ra*”" ">• »» I* )• 

the position shown when hv J mS 
|“ fiSee pass through thP « t- /* 

Xe coil coWiues to torn the w 

i force begin to pass thriugii ri*i* e i ^ 
the opposite direction yntiJ *t«« j 

aeam Mntontal Piirlny »> 

pinod the change jf JJw* ^ 
SIrough the coil U of the A-J* 

a decrease in o"» direct! /c 

I ao ncrcate in the 0//V ^ 

that produces a vilugr'a ^ ^ ^ 

same direction rwad ^ 

the half rcvoliHfo / j. , 
passes the horl.wit4d^ , 

number of Juu* r/' * / 

I through the e»>ij j»iv ^ ^ 

[mone diiectlis a ^ 4. ^ 

Isamedirectloe 5< 

the voltoge »0 t -<i r ^ ^ ^ 
Icootinue* la ^ 
until tU» (/4 Va- 

loittal pcr><^ 

Ithe ino»v«e'^rf^, ^ 

jvoltay e ^ ® 

J ***«»•»■-' ^ 

1»-'^ w- 
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on the rale at which the coil n rotated 
If, instead of having 2 magnetic fiole*. 
the simple generator had 4 poles — 
Fig 3 — and tlie coil were rotated at 
tlie same speed, tlie frequency of the 
alternating \oltagt produced would be 
doubled, or for the same frequency 
only half the turning speed would be 
required Thus the number of poles, 
the speed of rotation, and the 
frequency of an alternating-current 
generator arc definitely related to each 
other. 

If the coil IS fixed and Uie poles are 
turned round it, the result, as tar as the 
voltage produced in the coil is con- 
cerned, IS the same Similarlv. the 
proles may be placed inside the coil— 
Fig 4 Tins IS the basis of construe- 


• • • *' 
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tion of most modern altcmatinR- 
e="=rators The coils arc em- 
bedded in thm sheets of steel carried 
m a steel frame Tlie steel sheets 
being highly magnetic, help to produce 
a strong magnetic field m the neht 
position and also support the cods 
are elcctromagncte 
—that IS, the magnetic field is produced 
by a direct current passing through 
many turns of rvire or strip copper 
wound round each pole-are mounted 
on the shaft, which is turned bv the 
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elementary generator, there are many 
coili spaced all round tlic tnaclune, 
and these are connected together m 
groups so tliat the v oltagcs in the van- 
ous coils of a group are added together . 
In modem machines it is usual to have 
tlirce such groups of coils, in each o' 
which the voltage becomes a maa- 
muin in turn Each group is then , 
called a phase It is possible to have 
almost any number of phases, hut 3 
phases are almost universally usee 
because this results in the peatest 
economy of material with the maa- 
mum suitability for most require 
ments 

The speed at which a generator is 
driven IS approximately dctenninea ' 
by tlie tj pe of machine used to drivcit 
This is usually a steam turbine, a 
water turbine, or an jntcmarcombus* 
tion engine Tlie first of these is a 
high-speed maclimc — usually ISOO or 
3000 r p m for 50-cycle power supples, 
while the other two arc Jower-speca 
machines, usually running at speep 
between 100 and 400 r.p mu The 
design of the generator is pnmanlv 
dependent upon the speed at which i* 
runs, as far as shape and method^ of 
Construction arc concerned ' 

AUernaiing-cufrenl Motors If fhe 
fixed coils of a two- or more phase 


alternating-current generator are sup* 


plied With current from a supply of i"- 
same number of phases, a magnetic 
field IS produced by the coils, and it 
turns round at the same speed as the 
rotating poles would turn if 
machmc %vcre running as a generatoroi 
current of the same frequency It the 
poles are once run up to this speed they 
Vrill continue to turn at this filled 
if the necessary magnetisinff 
(direct) current is supplied to the cods 

on +1-|« /f rr^ 


' vujrunc IS SUppilCU to tnt; 

on the poles (field coils) This machine 

IS thnn t niOioft 


js then called a synchronous 
because the field poles rotate m step 
With or m synchronism wuth 
magnetic field produced by the fixed 
coils The fixed coils are inown as 
stator or armature coils 


Kjix uii; aimii., ^^nicn IS turned bv the ^ L -uxea cons are unow" 

engine or turbine to which it is attached or armature coils . 

Instead of one coil, as assumed m the t, rotating field coils are replaced 

by coils which are connected among 
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ihemsehfs in a closed circuit but ate! 
not supplitd »ith direct current the 
muting ^gnctic field cuts these etnh I 
and frodaces m them voltages and I 
Currents iwhich circulate round the! 
ctert circuit The interaction ot the 
rotating magnetic field and the 
cairmts in the movable (rotor) cods 
produce forces which turn the rotor 
m me same direction as th magnetic 
neld turns but at a slightly lowe 
sp*®*! This arrangement constitutes 
an induction motor This type is sell 
starting wh reas the sjnchronouv 


nnl twice in a revolut on Now if 
some kind of circuit were connected to 
the rotating coil the current m this 
circuit would change lU direction in 
sympathy with the voltage If how 
e er the coiine tions between the 
external circ iit and the coil were 
r rsed j ciioilicvllv at the correct 
instant the current m the external 
arcuit vould al \avs flow m ttic same 
dir ction riiind thvt cir uit This 
I periodic re trsvl of connections is the 
jfunlamentsl difference between alter 
I nating and d rect curr nt g n rators 



motor must be brought up to speed bv 
some external meins or must be com 
bined with some form of induction 
motor for starting 

There arc other types of altematiog 
current motors but tl e synchronous 
motor and the induction motor ate 
easily the roost important and the 
most widely used Neither wiD oper 
ate on direct current 
Direct-c Trent Cmtralo s In the 
section On alternating-current genera 
tors It IS explained how the voltage In 
an elementary ® polo single-cod 
generator changes its direction la the 


The reversal is performed automatic 
ally by the commutator and brushes 
wh ch reallv constitute a switch with 
sets of contacts for ca h co I so at 
though the current in the external 
circuit IS d rect that in the coils con 
sected to tlie commutators (the arma 
ture CO Is) 18 alternating 

In a direct-current generator the 
field magnet system with its co Is is 
ttsoally stationary while the armature 
ct> Is and the commutator arc carried 
on the shaft and rotate The current 
for the field cods is norroallv supplied 
by the machine itself 
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Dyspepsa 


Direct-current generators usually 
run at speeds of 1000 r p m or less, 
because it is difficult to build a 
direct-current generator suitable 
for much higher speeds Conse- 
quently, either slow-speed driving 
engines, or high-speed turbines with 
reduction gearing are used 

Direct-current generators are often 
driven by alternating-current motors 
supplied from distant alternating- 
current generators in preference to 
generating direct current at the central 
station and then transmitting it to 
where it is required 

Direct-current Motors If a direct- 
current generator is connected to a 
suitable supply of direct current, it 
will function as a motor — in fact, if a 
number of direct-current generators 
arc supplying current to the same 
circuit and the driving engine of one is 
shut down, that generator will keep on 
running as a motor, the power neces- 
sary to keep it running being supplied 
by the other generators 

There are tivo mam typos of direct- 
current motors In one the field 
coils arc connected across the supply, 
and so the field current is constant. 
This IS called a shunt-wound motor, 
and always runs at approximately the 
same speed, whatever the load on it 



Dynamo Slalor, showing I Jeld Windings 
may be In the other type the current 
through the armature passes tlirough 
the field coils, so that the field current 


IS a variable quantity This is called a 
series-wound motor, and runs at 
varying speed according to the loM 



Armature of D C Generator 
on it Because of this variable-speed 
characteristic it is widely used iot 
trains, trams, cranes, and lifts, as it is 
naturally suitable for frequent starting 
and stopping - 

Consult The Dynamo, by C t. 
Hawkins (Pitman) , Spectficaiion aw 
Design of Dynamo-Electric Machinery, 
by Miles Walker (Longmans) 
Dysentery, Enteritis 
Dyson, Sir Frank Watson (6 

English astronomer, was -AstronofflE 
Royal of Scotland from 1005 
and Astronomer Royal of England 
1010 to 1933 He was elected F K =■ 

in 1001, and 20 years later received tn 
Royal Medal for his contributions 
science His more important litemO 
works are Determination of 
length from Spectra obtained at <« 
Total Solar Eclipses 1900-1901 aW 
1005 and Astronomy — a Eawy 
Manual for Students and Others 
Ho was knighted in 1915 - 

1020), and is \videly celebrated 
his interesting pubhc lectures 

Dyspepsia (or Indigestion), ° , 
turbance of the natural 
digestion, due sometimes to 
disease involving the alimentary c®"' ' 
but usually to errors in diet or 
nervous causes Over-calmg. i”. 
gestiblc food, hurried, irregular ,( 
or insufficiently masticated food V 
causes of dyspepsia ; too much j 
ing, or excessive indulgence m alee 


4«3 Ditmgiria 

M tea are also pm'ispasiag causes be doe tn a disease or to lonj-con 
loe nerrous causes aie genenliy tinardinluleencc in cusultaUe food or 
»T3rry or bad news The »>niptoins of Jnexeessjv alcohol It is characterised 
Cppepsia are pain in th stomach b> a feeling of distress nft r a meal 
'smiting, headache and accompanird ly headache flatulence 
“'press rin while the tongue IS and sometlncsbv regurgitation of acid 
®’'d diarrhoea or conatipalion or of balMigest -d food Ihearbonate 
may mUovr Acute dyspepsia » often of *oda maj b.* takeu with good eflect 
«a«d by se\ ere eictrlion alter a heavy and ether useful mrtlicines are quassia 
4?**^ usually passes of! after a gentian p^in hydnschlonc acid and 
«me If the attack 11 severe enough to rern t. The particular scheme of diet 
^miUng the patient should fa t to be adopti^ N'arics with the indi 
and take a dose of calomel vidual case but new bread pastry 
“y * salme aperient Children highly seasoned meats and raw 
I* giitn castor oil vegetaMes are g nerally to be avoided 

thronoc dy'pqwia is more likely to Dmngaria. ut ZivciKi* 
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Ear 


Ea, tribal deity of Endu, an ancient 
city of Babylonia A water deitj he 
was looked upon as creator of the world 
in the Babylonian cosmogony and father 
of JIardulc See also Babiloman 
Religion 

Eagle. (1) General name for large 
birds of prcj’ of the falcon famih They 
haxe long curved claws, a powerful 
•clutch for killing their prey and a 
strong hooked beak for tcanng it to 
pieces. They feed upon mammals, 
birds, and sometimes fish or camon 

Eagles are found all over the world 
except in New Zealand, are of many 
vaneties, and have a wide range oi 
distnbution Tv o, the golden eagle 
and the white-tailed or sea-eagle, still 
nest in the Higlilands of Scotland and 
the Hebndes, but only in small num- 
bers, having been relentlessly slaugh- 
tered because of their habit of killing 
lambs, fawms, hares, and grouse The 
golden eagle, or the related Imperial 
eagle, is tiie national emblem of Ger- 
many 

The sea-eagle, which feeds on fish, 
may be distinguished from the golden 
eagle by the tail being w hite and the 
lower part of the leg naked, not 
feathered The white-headed or bald 
eagle is another sea-eagle found in N 
America, and is the emblem of the 
United States In the Philippines, 
there is a species called the monkey- 
eatmg eagle, from its habit of killing 
macaque monkeys The harpy eagle 
of S Amenca is a large buzzard (g i> ) 
(2) Military standard of the Romans, 
and still earlier of the Persians later 
adopted by the Holy Roman Empire, 
Austna, France, Germany, Russia, the 
United States, and Mexico The 
Persian eagle wms borne on the spear- 
heads The Roman eagle was adopted 
as an emblem in 104 b c , and was 
first made of wood, later of silv;ei; and 

- -k 


bronze It had extended wings, and 
often the head of the reigning emperor 
was shown below The French eagle 
was adopted as an emblem by Kapo- 
Icon I in 1S04 and earned by all 
regiments and warships It was plded 
and crowned, and represented os 
perched on a thunderbolt These eagles 
were destroyed during the temporary 
restoration of the Bourbons, reissued 
when Xapoleon escaped from Elba, 
destroyed again after Waterloo, re- 
stored in 1852 by Napoleon III, and 
abolished in 1870’ 

(3) A gold com of the United States,' 
of tlie vmlue of 10 dollars, or rather over 
£2 in English currency, which takes 
its name from the representation of the 
white-headed eagle, the emblem of the 
United States, w hich it bears Double, 
half, and quarter eagles arc corned. 

Eagre, see Geographical Terms, 
Glossarv 

Ear, the sense organ in animals 
which in the higher v'ertebrates serves 
the double purpose of presemng 
balance and of heanng In the lower 
animals it is probably mainly 2 
balaiicmg organ, and is known as an 
otocyst This is a little sac or vesicle, 
open or closed filled with fluid and 
lined with epithelium, of which some 
of the cells are sensory and associated 
with tlie auditory nerve. The fluid 
also contains solid granular particles, 
otoliths by the movement of which 
the sensory cells are afiected Such 
organs are found, for example, on the^ 
edge of the *' umbrella " in jelly-fish, 
in many Crustacea, as in the first 
antenna: of the lobster, and in a large 
number of mollusca — in the " foot " of 
the snail and freshwater mussel, for 
'®®funce Although the function of 
the otocyst is mainly for dancing, 
some mollusca are known to reqiond 
to sound 


organs of a difierent type from oto-l 
n-sto &a>e been fouad They consist 
of elongated bundles of modt^ed cells 
In conUct at one end at least w,ih the 
Jfllegutnent which m some cases «1 
sdter^ at the spot to form a Tibratiog ! 
membrane the tympanum or drum 
in grasshoppers for instance there is a 
rtmm on each side of the first ab- 
dOTOnal segment in the cricket it is 
t segment of the front leg 
Alt^ugh otocj-sts exist in some sc? 
squirts no auditory o^n is knovni U 
■sew m the lancelet. 

The eariimt and simplest type of tb« 
typical ear of vertebrates Is the already 
orMn found in fishes 
which is believed to ha\-e been den ed I 
rom one of the sensory pits of the' 
him. Un, Iki, I, , .to„,| 

Sides of the body of simple sense 
capable of perceiving mbrations 
ot too low a fluency to I 
ear In this dass 
I' * rasmbraaous sac lo^cd on 
>de of the back of the skull 
«^n the skm and the brain. Doth 
toe canty which contains this sac and 

ml® '"tk b-mpb I 

vestibule IS divided into an upper 
^ a lower pan The lower or 
M^e gwes off a short tube the! 
agena and a long rtube the auditory 
fk I runs upvanis and m th* 

opens on the top of the head ' 
ite uppCT part of the vestibule the 
utncle branches into three ser 
orca Ur canab onehomontal and t\. . , 

» t "Sbt angles ti one 
Each canal has a swelling 
ciose to the vestibule the ampulla 
^ itoer wan of which Is cd ated as 
^ mose of the saccule lagena and 
tttnefe Associated with these am I 
puJto Me otoliths consisting nsually of I 
fine calcareous grams but sometimes ' 
w in the cod as big as small pebbles 
ineaoditory nerve enters the vestibule 
the bnun, and supplies all parts 
01 the organ Thus in all essential 
expects the ear in fishes is an elaborat 
otocyst prmcipally for equaibraUoa 


IS Earl Uarshal 

although there is plenty of evidence 
that manv fishes can hear 

The Mammalian car principally 
d hers from that of the re{ tiles and 
birds in having a chain of tliree bones 
mo -ablv jointed together between the 
fenestra ov'alis and the tympamc 
~ mbrane 

Another feature of the Mammalian 
ear is the pinna of cartilage and skin 
which snrrounds md extends the orifice 
which It helps to guide sound 
waves It IS very variable in dewlop- 
meol and is sometimes abs nt as in 
sea Mammal (the whalel and bur 
rowers (the mole) but is typically 
mich larger than in R ptiles or B rds 
■n which It IS at most an inconsp cnous 
flap The part of the internal ear that 
represents the lagena of lower Verte 
btales IS except in the Monotremes 
spmlly coded like a snad ahcll hence 
suggesting the name cochlea given by 
human anatomists 
Earbesrh Aneha (^ 1898) Amen 
can social service worker and air 
Iwoman achieved fame bv being the 
first woman to fly the N Atlantic 
which she accomplished as a passenger 
from Newfoundland to Burry Port 
Wales in lone le^S In May 103 sh 
flew from Newfoundland to Ireland in 
13} hours During theWorldtSarshe 
served with the Red Cro&s and was 
later In charge of a social service 
centre in Boston In Feb 1931 she 
married Mr C P Putnam 
Eat!, British title of nobility 
corresponding with the Continental 
bile of count In order of prcce 
dence earls come third after dukes 
and marquesses An earl s wife is 
a countess ills eldest son takes by 
courtesy the earl s second title and 
' > usuily called a viscount, lbs 
onnger tons are by courtesy styled 
Ilonoomble and each of his 
daughters has the style Lady pr^ 
fixed to tier Cbristaan name 

Earihlanha!,oneof theebi f British 
..ficeis of Stale The earl marshal is 
head of the Heralds College and con 
trbla the ceremonial arrangements 
coronations royal marriages the 
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Ea, tribal deity of Endu, an ancient 
city of Babylonia A water deity, he 
was looked upon as creator of the world 
in the Babylonian cosmogony and father 
of Marduk See also Babylonian 
Religion 

Eagle: (1) General name for large 
birds of prey of the falcon family They 
have long curved claws, a powerful 
clutch for killing their prey, and a 
strong hooked beak for tearing it to 
pieces They feed upon mammals, 
birds, and sometimes hsh or carrion 
Eagles arc found all over the world 
except in Now Zealand, are of many 
varieties, and have a wide range of 
distribution Two, the golden eagle 
and the white-tailed or sea-caglc, still 
nest in the Highlands of Scotland and 
the Hebrides, but only in small num- 
bers, having been relentlessly slaugh- 
tered because of tlicir habit of killing 
lambs, fawns, hares, and grouse The 
golden eagle, or the related Imperial 
eagle, is the national emblem of Ger- 
many 

The sea-eagle, which feeds on fish, 
may be distinguished from the golden 
eagle by the tail being white, and the 
lower part of the leg naked, not 
feathered The white-headed or bald 
eagle is another sea-eagle, found in N 
America, and is the emblem of the 
United States In the Philippines, 
there is a species called the monkey- 
eating eagle, from its habit of killing 
macaque monkeys The harpy eagle 
of S America is a large buzzard (q v 1 
(2) Military standard of the Romans, 
and still earlier of the Persians later 
adopted by the Holy Roman Empire, 
Austria, Prance, Germany, Russia, the 
United States, and Mexico The 
Persian eagle was Ixime on the spear- 
licads The Roman eagle was adopted 
an emblem in 104 n c , and was 
tirst made of wood, later of silver and 


bronze It had extended wings, and 
often the head of the reigning emperot 
was shown below The Erench eagle 
was adopted as an emblem by hapa 
Icon I in 1804 and carried by an 
regiments and warships It was glide? 
and crowned, and represented as 
perched on a thunderbolt These eagles 
were destroyed during the temporal 
restoration of the Bourbons, tei^ne 
when Napoleon escaped from hlo . 
destroyed again after Waterloo, r ' 
stored m 1862 by Napoleon IHi a® 
abolished in 1870 , 

(3) A gold com of the United Statra, 
of the value of 10 dollars, or rather ow 
£2 in English currency, which taK» 
its name from the representation oi tii 
white-headed eagle, the emblem of 
United States, w Inch it bears DouCic, 
half, and quarter eagles are coi^d 
Eagre, see Gcographical Ters ' 
Glossary 


Ear, the sense organ in 
which in the higher vertebrates 
the double purpose of prcscrvi 6 
balance and of hearing la the im 
animals it is probably mamly 
balancing organ, and is known as 
otocyst This is a little sac or 1 
open or closed, filled s'tth flu*“ 
lined with epithelium, of which s 
of the cells are sensory and 
with the auditory nerve. The a 
also contains solid granular .s 

otoliths, by the movement of "j. ^ 
the sensory cells are affected o 


animals 


organs are found, for example, an 


edge of the " umbrella " m 1^*^ 5^ 
in many Crustacea, as in 
antonnm of the lobster, and in a 
number of mollusca — in the ' ‘0°’ 
the snail and freshwater mussel, . 
instance Although the fahctia" ' 
the otocyst is mainly for I’nlan®' < 
some mollusca are known to resp 
to Sound 
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Id a great many insects definite 
auditory organs called chordotonal 
organs of a diflercnt type from oto- 
cysts have been found They consi t 
of elongated bundles of modified eeJU 
in contact at one end at least wath the 
iotegument. which In some cases is 
altered at the spot to form a vibratmg 
rnembrane the tympanum or drum 
In grasshoppers for instance there u a 
dnim on each sjde of the first ab- 
dominal s gment m the cncLet it is 
on the fourth segment of the front leg 
Although otoeysta etisl in some sea 
squirts no auditory organ is known to 
occur in the lancclet 
The earliest and simplest type of the 
typical ear o! vertebrates is the already 
complicated organ found Iti fishes 
which IS believed to have been dented 
from one of the sensory pita of the 
lateral tme This u a line along 
both aides of the body of simple ense 
organs capable of perceiving vibrations 
ja the water of too low a frequency to 
be detNted by the ear In this Ossa 
the car is a membruous sac lodged on 
each Side of the back of the skuU 
Mtween the skin and the brairu Both 
the canty which contains this sac and 
the sac itself are Wled with lymph 
The vestibule Is divided into an upper 
and a lower part The lo rer or 
saccule gives oS a short tube the 
mgena and a longer tube the auditory 
duct which runs upwards and in the ' 
rtiark opens on the top of the bead 
The upper part of the scstibule the 
utricle branches Into three semi 
circular canals onehonzontalandtwo 
verHcal set at right angles ti one 
another Each canal has a sweliingl 
close to the lestibule the ampulla ' 
the inner wall of which is citiatra as 
are those of the saccule lagena and 
utricle Associated with these am 
puUx are otoliths consisting usually of 
fine calcareous grains but sometimes ' 
as in the cod as big as smalt pebUes 
The auditory nerve enters the vestibule 
from the bimn and supplies all parts 
of the organ Thus in all essential 
respects the ear in fishes is an elaborate 
utc^t, pnncij^y for equilibration. 
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although there is plenty of endence 
that many fi hes can hear 

The Mammalian ear principally 
diheis from that of the reptiles and 
binis m having a chain of three bones 
movably jointed together between the 
fenestra ovalis and the tympanic 
membrane 

Another feature of the \taminalian 
ear is the pinni of cartilage and skin 
w luch sutTDunds and extends th" orifice 
into which it helps to guide sounl 
waves It is very swriable in develop- 
ment and IS sometimes absent as m 
sea Mammals (the whale) and bur 
rowers (the mole) but is tlT'cally 
mu h larger than m Reptiles or Bird* 
m which It IS at most an inconspicuous 
fiap The part of the internal ear that 

represents the laeena of lower Verte 
brates is except in the Monotremes 
spirally coiled like a snail sheU hence 
suggesting the name cochlea given by 
human anatotiiso 
Eaiheart, Amelia (> 18Q«) Amen 
111 social semce worker and air 
woman achieved fame bv being the 
first woman to flv the N iillantic 
which she accomplisl ed as a pass«ger 
from Newfoundland to Burry Port, 
Wales m June 19 9 In Mav ISSS sbe 
flew from Newfoundland to Ireland in 

ISIbours During theMorld Mar she 

served with the Red Cross and was 
later m charge of a social ervica 
centre in Boston In Teh 1931 she 
mamedMr G P Putnam 

Esrl British title of nobility 
corresponding wnth the Continental 
title of connt In order of prece 
dence earls come third after dukes 
and marquesses An earl a mfe is 
a countess Ilis eldest son takes by 
courtesy the earl s second title a^ 
IS usuaUy called a viscount, lla 
younger sons are by courtesy styW 
Ho^table and each of his 
daughters has the style Lady pre- 
fixed to her Christian name ^ 

Ead Marshal, one of the chief Bntoh 
ofl&icrs of State The earl marshal U 
head of the Heralds CoUcge,Md con 
tools the ceremonial drra^emeats 
fo coronations royal ^ 
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opening ol Parliament, and other State 
occasions lie was judge of the Courts 
of Chivalrj' m feudal times The office 
nas held by tlie Marshal family in 
Henry I’s reign, and was evontiiallt 
granted to the Ilonards by Charles II, 
1072 It has descended in this line to 
the present Duke of Norfolk 

Earlom, Biohard {17-13-1822), Eng- 
lish engraver in niezrotint, best Icnown 
for his engratnngs of Hogarth’s Mar- 
tiage d la Mode, He also made 
plates from the norlcs of Van Dyck 
and Rembrandt His 200 prints after 
Claude Lorraine were published (1777- 
1810) under the title of Lrber VerJatte 

Early Chnsttan Arcluteoturo. The 
Early Christians were poor, and their 
places of worship presented a barn-like 
appearance These plain structures 
spread as far to the E as Nisibis, 
and the Arabian Desert, and south as 
far as Khartum Authorities disagree 
as to the origin of Early Cliristian 
Architecture Some attribute it to 
Rome, others to Egv'jit and Syria 
Wherever it was, there are fen remains 
CMStiiig of these pnmitivo churches 

In Rome the earliest basilica is the 
Latcran, whose primitive character has 
been entirely overlaid Other Early 
Christian churches svere old St Peter’s, 
a huge structure taken down m 1500 , 
St Clement’s, at least interesting 
because of its well-preserved mosaics 
dating from the 12th cent , and Santa 
Maria Maggiore 

Nearly 800 years elapsed between 
the Early Christian Basilica at Rome 
and the appearance of the first Gothic 
Cathedral Although there was a great 
development of style, piactically all 
the essential features were preserved 
throughout this long period There 
was a certain likeness in the design or 
plan of the Early Christian basilica and 
the Gothic church. Aisle, apse, arcade, 
and altar were all there, and enough 
space for a choir The roof of the Early 
basilica was of wood where the span 
w as greatest 

Germ of Gothic Early Italian 
Christian buddings have Gothic-like 
features, as seen in the arcade of single 


columns with their graceful capitals, a 
starting-point for the senii-circiilar 
arches suggestive of pointed arches 
and piers The change from Roman 
to the " many-ribbed ” Gothic began 
with the use of the arch iii construction, 
followed by the saiiilt of barrel form, 
Evtcrnally, the churches were vcr> 
plain 111 appearance 

Another e\aniple is San Vitale, at 
Ravenna the exterior is faulty, but 
within it is a place of suriwssmg 
beauty In Syria there are distinct 
evidences of Greek sympathies in the 
mouldings and capitals, likely enough 
the result of imported labour. At 
Kalat-Seman, a church was built (c 
()th cent ) round the coliiinn where St 
Simeon Styhtes spent 30 years of his 
life, the influence being Roman la 
fins church it is amazing how liappilt 
Roman fluted pilasters, Greek carved 
foliage, and Byzantine capitals were 
blended 

Domestic Building Early Christian 
domestic architecture may roughly bo 
divided into town and couiitn, the 
\alla, outside the town, occupying a 
larger area The average size w as 70-80 
ft by 55 It , but of this extent quite a 
good jiioportion was devoted to an 
ojieii court Houses were niainlj of 
two stones, having a stone ceiling, roof, 
and floors, and probably a wooden 
staircase to connect the two floors 
The doors were ornamented witli 
architrave and cornice. All the houses 
faced south, and all were en- 
closed by high walls In the poorer 
quarters of a town the means of access 
to the upper story w.as in most 
instances by stone steps from without 
A few examples of thrcc-storicd 
buildings w ere recorded At El Barah 
and Mujeleia arc the most important 
momimcnls. 

Early Closing, see Shops Acts. 

Early English Arclutoefuro, tho 
first of the three periods of English 
Gothic (sec ARciiiTiiCTunn), lasting 
from 1100 to 1245 It is character- 
ised by lancet or long, narrow, 
pointed wandows, which may be 
single or grouped in pairs, threes, 
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v« etc as la the Five Sisters 
nndow at \ork Minster Doorwa>s 
ase elaborate convex and concave 
looidings larger doorwaj-a arc some- 
imes divided by a pier above which 
.3 in the case of pairs of lancets is 
ilaccd a quatreloil (beginning of 
>tate-tracery) The carvings include 
■ omainent and the 
:e succeeded 
The shafts 
iiers are often made of black Putbecit 
narble as at Salisbury the capitals I 
ire plain bsill shap^ or covered ' 
»ith stiff leaf foliage Diaper pat 
*ra3 appear in the spandrels Vault 
IS giWUy advanced by the use of 
Ihe pointed arch beginniDg with the 
plain fournbbed vault Flying but 
tresses appear Toward the end of 
the period plate*tracery becomes 
general Tbo nave and tnfotiuin 
tr^ea are especially noteworthy 
Earn, Scotush nver and loch m 
Perthshire The nver flows E from 
the locli Into the Firth of 
noted for salmon fishing . 

towns pn its banks sj^ Cnefl and 
Bridge of Cam a popular holiday 
resort There arc a number of 
estiog rums and old buildings .. 
distnct, which Is i rtile and highly 
picturesque The loch is 6| m long 
by { m wide the nver is 46 m long 
Eamut, a small sum of money or 
token given to bind a bargain between 
two parties hto contract for tbe sale 
of goods worth £10 or more is enforce 
able unless the bnyer accepts part of 
the goods or gives somctlung •" 
earnest or a note m wnting is ma 
signed by the party to be charged 
Ear rmg a nng which penetrates 
or is fastened to the lobe of 
ear or which hangs therefrom 
origins are extremely remote Civil 
ised and uncivilised races have prac 
tiaed this form of sclf-adommeat for 
thousands of years In Creek and 
Roman times the custom seems 
have been confined to women but 
the Fast it been common to both I 
sexes Savage and primitive peoples I 
have put the ear nng to grotesque' 
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uses Its form to-day among civilised 
peoples I* usually a lewel or jewelled 
^ment of small sire worn by rromen 
and fastened by a small screw to the 
lobe of the ear or more rarely by a 
thin wire through a perforation m the 
lobe Its use by men is ronfmed to an 
occasionat believer in the old sailors 
theory that the use of the ar nng 

improves the eyesight » -v. 

Earth As at present constituted the 
earth appeals to consist of three mam 
oneentnc shells overlying a heai^ 
■ore Ibafyipkert) composed probably 
of metallic iron and mckel Next to 
this is a layer of rock {Utkosphere) which 
may be 600-1000 ir " an 


y oe ow-iwK- — n thickness and 
which the various continents and 

land mas esrwt formiogitsuppcrl^it 

e barysphere 
and' tbe hthospberc are inaccessible to 

man and their propert es can only be 

infened from observations of the sur 
(ace matenals and the known density 
of the earth as a whole («♦ Geoloo-^ 
Tbe age of tbe earth can only 
esiimatea in so far as a theory of the 
origin of the solar system is available 
On the bas s of Jeans theory it is 
between 1000 and 5000 mUlion years 
The theory of fades and the ongia of 
the moon gives an estimate of 
less than 6000 mUlion years Study of 
the rocks and fossils and the salinity 
of the ocean confirms this giving a 
of t 1600 roilbon years while 
the evidence of radio activity 
Cwilid be satisfied by an age of 1800- 
orig» ot th, to 

nebular hypothes s at 
has now been discredited though a 
mod ficatlon of it was sugges^ ^ 
tockyei who replaces the nebula by 
of meteors which gradually 
condenses by mutual attraction of its 
I parts and b^mes hot bv the 
cdindtvidual members of the 
The recent theory of Jeans attribute 
-- origin of the solar system to the 
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near approach oi a ‘.tar to the sun, 
uliich niisctl enormous ‘.olar tides that 
r\cntuall> caused a cigar-slnp^d jJor- 
tion to break avay , and this in turn 
condensed to form the family of 
planets of which the earth is a lonfs 
member As we descend m mines 
we find the temperature of tlic rocks 
nlwiit us geltinp prenter and preatcr, 
incro.isnig r 1° C for every ]00 ft of 
descent The frecring-point of water 
IS 0” C , and its boilinp-point 100°, 
so that if the temperature goes on in- 
creasing at the same rate witliin the 
earth as it approMmatcIydoes near tlic 
surface, then at a depth of 10 000 ft , 
It would be great enough to Ixnl w.atcr, I 


j pressure, which incrcarcs with depth 
I till It becomes many tons per sq in 
' Dexitty. Tlie density of the .•’tmo- 
spiicrc compared witfi that of water as. 
unity (I) IS asmallfraction.and becomes 
less as wo n‘e above sea-level, but that 
of the lithosphere s-ancs from 2 to 6 
acconiing to de'ptli and therefore pres- 
sure . wlulc that of the baryspherc is 
as much as 7, owing to the extreme 
pre-'^urc to wbicli it is subjected. 
Kaodenec lias been acquired to show 
tint the tremendous pressure keeps 
It verj' ‘■olid, dense, and rigid, in spile 
of Iks lery great temperature The 
evidence arises from the gravatational 
weight, and mean density, of the 
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Fic 1 . — Section through the Earth (By courtesy 
and at a depth of 100,000 ft , c 20 
miles, it would be c 1000° C . and 
therefore sufficient to melt the rock 
This belief IS confirmed by the fact 
that when springs come up from a great 
depth they arc found to be hot, and 
sometimes issue as steam instead of 
water , while trom certain parts of the 
earth’s crust molten lava and red-hot 
stones arc throw n up by volcanoes 
Pressure The pressure of the 
atmosphere upon any portion of the 
earth's surface is c 14 lb per sq in , 
and becomes less and less as we nse 
alxive sea-level But any particle 
within the interior of the earth is sub- 
jected to an additional load of material 
and must therefore suffer a very great 


of the Bri'isk Institute of Technieal Engineerinsj 
earth from the rapidity with which 
vibrations like earthquakes are trans- 
mitted through it , . and by analogy 
with the structure and composition of 
meteorites which have been examined 
Geographical Position If we con- 
sider the earth to be a perfect sphere, 
the position of any point upon its 
surface is determined by two factors, 
latitude and longitude Thus, the 
latitude of P (Fig 2) is the •vertical 
angle 0 degrees which it subtends at 
the centre of an cquatonal piano XQX^, 
and the longitude of Pis the horizontal 
angle rji degrees between its own and 
some standard mendian NXS — eg 
that through Greenwich Meridians of 
longitude are great circles passing 
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throuRh the Poles N and S parallrtsife 
ol latitude are small circles like BCP I of 


Eaxih 

the no matter at what point 

SeSirth w not a tree I l^tS S'SS’wS 

attenetl at the nota and I e,™ ot the body a?d deeteiSVilh 
"tom the earths ceMm 


Ol latitude are small circles like 
parallel to the Equator 

Dimensions The earth u noc a true 
sphere but Is flattened at the poles and I mi 
Mlges at the Equator somewhat like I its 
an orange this i« a ennsenuenee nil Mr 


ii-quator somewnat iiae its Oistanee from the earthT V. ♦ 
an orange this is a consequence of Hence bodies near the earth . 
jta axial rotation desenbed below appear to fall towaids it »rth 
The shape of the earth has been de legularlv increasinv ■n».i ” * 

duced mathematically from theoretical acceleration— which uniform 

consulerations and there are 3 im j Since g increases MdlSefm^ 

tbe shape of X 
learth can ^ calculated from^ var^ 
• !»•«“» of the emh s 


auceo mathematically from tneoretica 
considerations and there are 3 im 
portant practical methods ol conQrma i 
tion ( 1 ) IJy survey measurements of I 
arcs of latitude and longitude which 
show sarlations in the radius of cur 
taturo of the earth (^) by deter 



mining diflertnces in the force ol| 
gravity at dift rent Utitud'^ {3) Inr 
calculstion fmtii the parallax of the 
mooiiotn ried fromdiitefcat latitude* 
as describe 1 eli'wh re (ire Onsm 
vaTtiutss) 

The fuHowiig <5aU «e the most 
recent determuiat in* 
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to determine the longitude of any 
place 

A moment's reflection enables us to 
realise that though all points on the 
earth’s surface make a complete rota- 
tion in the same time, they do not 
move at the same speed because they 
have different length circles to travel 
A point Q on the Equator XQX' has to 
cover the greatest distance of 24,860 
m in 24 hours, and therefore moves at 
1036 m per hour , whilst a point P in 
a distant latitude has only to circum- 
scribe the small circle BPC in the same 
time, and therefore has a much smaller 
speed , the poles N and S are at rest 
I his varying surface velocity is a 
direct consequence of axial rotation, 
and leads in its turn to the deformed 
shape of the earth 

Orbital Revolution The earth is 
continuously moving through space 
in a fixed path round the sun , the 
time taken for one complete revolution 
IS the year, and since the orbit is an 
ellipse and not a circle, the earth is at 
different distances from the sun at 
different times The long radius of 
the elliptic orbit is a little more than 
93 million miles, and the short radius 
IS a little less 

Equatorial Inclination It is a 
remarkable fact that the earth's 
equatonal plane does not coincide 
with its orbital plane, but is inclined 
to it at a constant angle of 23 J®, a fact 
which IS directly responsible for the 
seasons (q v ) Another consequence 
of equatorial inclination is that the sun 
IS not always directly overhead at 
noon at the Equator, but only at cer- j 
tain times This phenomenon occurs i 
over a wide region around the Equator 
bounded by the Tropics of Cancer and 
Capricorn, at latitudes 231° N and S 
respectively The sun shines verti- 
cally over the Equator on March 21 
Ithe N spring equinox), and on Sept 
22 (the N autumnal equinox) ; it 
shines vertically over the Tropic of 
Cancer on June 21 (the N Summer 
Solstice, midsummer), and vertically 
over the Tropic of Capncom on Dec 
22 (the N Winter Solstice, midwmter) 
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Inside the Arctic Circles (latitude 
061° N), and in the Antarctic Circle 
(latitude 0Ci° S ), there is at ICMtone , 
day jn the year during which the su 
does not set, and at least one ® 
which it does not rise And as tne 
poles arc approached, the number ^ 
such days increases until at the pocj 
themselves there is darkness for 
months and sunlight for the other 
montlis , 

Precession The inclination ot 
eartli to its orbital plane is not connn 
indefinitely to a fixed direction 
we regard the orbit as the honzonw,, 
and the perpendicular to it as tlie or i 
vertical, then the earth’s polar axis 
inclmed by 23 J° to this vertical « » 
found as the result of very long ooS 
vations that the polar axis turns 
slowly round the vertical, completi^ 
a circle in 26,000 years, but aWm 
keeping at a constant inclination 
23?/ to It In present times the poiw 
axis points to the star a UrssMibO^' 
which we therefore call the Pole ota 
But since our Polar line desenbes 
circle of 23 J° radius among the stars, i 
IS clear that different stars 
polar at different times , thus, vep 
will be the Polo Star some 11,000 years 
hence , , 

The cause of Precession is believed w 
be the gravitational pull of the sun an 
moon upon the earth's equatonal bulge 
They try to make the earth's EquMO 
coincide with its orbital plane, bu 
ow'ing to the earth’s axial rotation 
equator simply swings about tna 
plane with a regular motion in a 
of 26,000 years In spite of tbc 
enormously greater mass of the sun, 
the moon is responsible for about 
thirds of the processional effect owing 
to its shorter distance — it is less ® 

quarter of a million miles away, whue 
the sun is over 00 million ra distant 
Nutation The earth’s polar axis 
does not move smootlilj in its prccc^ 
sional circle of 23/ radius It appeal 
to rotate slightly,*and make very small 
circles me Z8 6 years This is due to 
lunar-solar inequalities of precession 
The moon's influence varies according 
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to its position in its monthly path with a thin easily removable skin is 
round the earth— it 13 sometimes below not poisonous but is fit as food only 
the line joining Sun and Earth and for pigs It flowers in May and June 
sometimes above it But the chief and is perennial Several Europ>ean 
periodic variation ol 18 0 years cor species are edible 
responds to a regular fluctuation of the Earthqnakes are due to local dis 
moons orbital plane turbaaeca ol the earths crust which 

Perlurbalims The earth does not set up a senes of waves that may be 
keep steadily in its elliptical orbit but felt as vibrations of greater or lesser 
appears to wobble slightly in »t with a magnitude according to the nature and 
very small zigiag motion These d s extent of the disturbance and its dts 
turbances are due to gravitation in tance from the point of observation 
fluences of the other planets and they Earthquakes broadly speaking can 
vary somewhat on account of their be grouped into three types those 
ever changing distances The eflecls assoc ated svith volcano s those due 
are noticeable by variations m the to slipping along lines of weakness 
Ecliptic the Suns apparent path m near the surface and tho e due to large 
tte sky and are really due to Auctua upheavals at great depths 
^ns in the earth s orbital plane Th deep seated earthquakes often 
These perturbations or plenetary show several apparent eentrea of d » 
precessions eSect the eqamoxes )ust as turbance The average depth is 
does Lunar Solar precession but they usually something ever 100 m but as 
do not efiect the eouator os that does much as 600 m has been suggested as 
f®P«sed on all tnese movements is possiUe 
‘“t of translation through space The waves of vibration travel with 
which it shares with the solar system diAerent velocities through the crust 
as a whole of the earth The deeper the path 

Bartheawue fMCsRsuics travelled runs the greater the velocity 

Earth Indoctor Compass, tee Acrial riom observation of the relation 
Navioatiov between depth and time taken useful 

Earth Uetal^ the metals which fonn information about the nature of the 
in combination with oxygen the sub interior of the earth can be obtained 
stances known to the early cbriuists as A thek bed of sand or loose stones 
alkaline earths They are calcium retards the wave considerably and 
strontium and barium and are never lessens the shock felt beyond it But 
mund in an uncombmed condition a small deposit of sand or alluvium in 
but ovidivc rapidly into lime strontia a depress on in the ground would re- 
and baryta the alkaline earths ceive almcet the maximum shock 
These are characterised by being in possible and buildings on it would be 
soluble m water and unaffected by more severely damaged than if they 
strong heat and were called adkaline were built on hard rock 
because they were similar in iwoperties The displacement during an earth 
to the alkalis Until 1607 they we e quake « not only in a vertical plane 
regarded as elements The metals In the Califomiaii earthquake ol 1906 
occur most oft n in the form of sul it was larg ly honiontal It was 
phates and carbonates sometunes as vertical in the earthquake In Assam 
peroxides la 1807 The commonest types cx 

Earth not the tuberous roofs of hibit displacement in both dircctioM 
several unibellif roue plants comtnon Va example of an earthquake without 
in Europe The English earth or any faulting la furnished by that at 
pig nut plant u slender ( I ft lUf^ Mess na in 1903 
bearing a few finely divided leaves It has been shown that earthquakes 
and terminal umbels of white flower s tend to occur along mounts n^rges 
The root a rouadish tuber covered especially those near the pdlR'^Che 
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Pacific IS girdled with a great nng of 
volcanoes stretching from the Andes 
through Central and N America, 
where they arc more sparsely dis- 
tributed, and down the Asiatic coast 
through Japan to tlie Malay Archi- 
pelago, and in general earthquakes 
accompany this vulcamcity Another 
line of earthquakes stretches from the 
Alps tlirough the Caucasus to the 
Himalayas 

Earthquakes are least frequent m 
the centres of oceans and continents, 
as in the interior of Russia, Egypt, and 
Brazil They are small in magnitude, 
but fairly frequent in Switzerland, and 
numerous and large in Peru, Italy, 
Japan, and China 

\\Ticn eartliquakcs occur beneath 
the sea, huge waves are formed, which 
radiate in all directions and, if they 
strike a coast, may sweep inland, over- 
whelming everything over a consider- 
able area In the Japanese earth- 
quake of 1890 a wave 9J ft high was 
initiated Smaller waves are known 
to travel 10,000 m 

By compressing soft beds, earth- 
quakes may lower the level of land 
areas They may also affect the water 
supply, especially the underground 
system, and have been known to pro- 
duce avalanches and landslips 

It has been shown that the larger 
earthquakes tend to recur in groups 
at comparatively regular intervals, 
and the total yearly number of such 
disturbances, including slight vibra- 
tions, has been estimated at an average 
of 30,000 To some extent it is pos- 
sible to foretell tlie time and place at 
which earthquakes arc likely to occur, 
as they are likely to be associated with 
faulting, and, as was demonstrated in 
the great Japanese earthquake of 1023, 
are to bo anticipated m regions be- 
tween two zones where there have been 
recent shocks 

Records are kept of all earthquakes 
of any appreciable magnitude by means 
of dehcate instruments called seismo- 
meters, which record tremors much 
beyond the limit of human perception 
These are liable to respond to vibra- 


tions duo to any cause. It has been 
stated that by their means the ground 
in Italy has been found to vibrato in 
response to changes in atmospheno 
pressure, and that a gale in Japan 
striking a range of mountains will 
cause the whole island to rock to a 
very slight degree 

Many large earthquakes have taken 
place in tlie last two centuries One 
of the largest, at Lisbon in 1755, was 
submarine, with a focus beneath the 
Atlantic somew here near by It shook 
an area 4 times the size of Europe, and 
temporarily raised the sea in the 
vicinity to a height of 40 ft above 
ordinary level The wav'es formed 
were detected on the American coast, 
but the special interest of this dis- 
turbance was that it affected inland 
freshw ater lakes as far away as 
Scandinav la Ixich Lomond rose more 
than 2 ft 

Two earthquakes representative of 
widely different types were that of S 
Italy in 1783, m which the foci were 
superficial and not confined to the 
same place throughout the disturb- 
ance, and that of Assam in 1897, which 
was of very deep ongin, and had a wide 
area of maximum intensity in which 
the ground was much distorted 
Possibly the largest area affected by 
an earthquake was in the Charlestown 
earthquake of 1886, which was felt 
over an area of 3,000,000 sq. m from 
Canada to Cuba 

The greatest damage done by an 
earthquake was in the Sagami eruption 
of 1923 in Japan, though the fires 
which followed tlie disturbance largely 
contributed to this The focus of this 
earthquake was 30 m. below the Bay 
of Sagami, and the whole district was 
slightly twisted about the focal axis 
In one place the sea floor was de- 
pressed over 400 fathoms, in another 
It was raised more than 260 
fathoms 

Earths, Bare, see Rare Earths. 

Earth-shine, see Moon 

Earth-star, a fungus found fairly 
frequently m wet woods in the S of 
England, having a ball-like spore-case 



Earthworm 
raised on a short stalfe with 
turned petal liVe appendages 

^ Earthworm, a common Annehd, 
■with a nearly cylmdncal clastic 
' consisting ot about 150 short 
segments each beariof 4 pairs of 
bruUcs but no false limbs Earth 
Worms live in burrows in moist groaod 
usually only coming to the surface at 
Jt'gat They feed upon soil dead 
other decaying vegetable 
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leaves 

and ammal matter Tbev are found, 
in nearly all the warmer parts of the' 
world and over 1000 species are 
taowa of which some inhabiting the 
a hemisphere may reach a length of 
4 or fl ft By rendenng the soil 
porous with their burrows and by 
leaving their castings on the surface 
earthworms are beneficial and they 
aw In no way injurious to farmers and ' 
gardeners 

Eamg a small insect sometimes 
placed m the order OnHopUra to v ) 
•ometunes in a separate order Der 
^aplera It has biting mouth parts 
tlioft leathery front wings 
volamfaous radially veined hind 
tiongs folded beneath ih m and a pait' 
« defensive nippers at the end of the 
®udy It undergoes no roeUmor I 
P**o*i» The name is develop^ from 
tfie Anglo-Saxon ran car and wga ' 
>«cct, perhaps with reference to 
^ovm eases of the insect creeping into 


the human 
Earwigs eat animal and sregetahlej 
mod and are compaiativelv harmless I 


- 1 and are comparatively harmless i 
although doing n certain amount of I 
flamage to blossoms but occasionallvl 
«iey prove a nuisance by invading 
houses in great numbers The care 
With which the female looks after her 
eggs and young is unusual m insects 
Of thb ty^ 

Easel, a stand or support for an^ 
^ists canvas g nerally m^e of 
Wood the sketch fig tasil with tl tee 
adjustable legs and of light weight a' 
n^ by the artist as a portable easel 
When Working out of doors TbeslMdiol 
Case! Is of heavier constmetioa and! 
foay be designed to hold pictures of afil 
sues at various heights and angl^ I 


East Alrlca 

Easement a privilege without 
profit le a fight attached to one 
pieco of land called the dominant 
which allows the owner of the land 
to use the land of another which is 
called the jm<wnl in a particular 
manarr or to restrict the use of it by 
its owner in a particular manner 
Caseir ents include a right of way 
a npht to light a right to hoot 
rubbish or erect sign boards See aiso 
Pbovtt a Pxendse 
E ast, Sir Alfred (1849-1013) British 
landscape painter bom at Kettering 
before his death he presented a number 
of his pamtiogs to that town lie 
began his training at the Glasgow 
School of Art going later to the Ecote 
des Beaux Arts in Paris He was 
elected R A in 1013 and is 1910 
be received his knighthood Hts 
landscapes haog m several public 
galleri s abroad includiog the Luxem 
bourg and in proviaciaT galleries m 
Britain They include paintings done 
in Japan in 1880 He was also an 
etcher and he wrote The Art of Land 
scape Painting la Oil Colour (1000) 

East Abies, see Ksmva Uoanda 
P oRTUccrasB t Araica 
East AIncs, Campaigns la (1014-18) 

At the outbreak of war the small 
forces of the Germans in t Africa 
und r von Lettow Vorbeck v re con 
centrated while those of the British 
were scattered The Germans were 
abletooccupyTa eta fromwbi htliey 
could threaten both the Uganda rail 
way and the cap talof Kenya Kairobi 
The outset of tb“ operations was 
marked by frequent and successful 
German raids but the Government of 
India sent reinforceroents in 101S 
The Bntuh Attack opened in Nov 
1913 Attempting to land at Tango 
the reinforcementa were repulsed and 
the British re-embarked After the 
conquest of German S Africa 
reinforcements were obtained from 
the Union of South Africa and la 
lOlS General Smuts was given chi^ 
eonunanil By March he had dnven 
the Cermans back and occupied 
positioos covering Taveta Advances 
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were made nc<ir Lake Tanganyika by 
the Belgian forces, and slight advances 
by Bntish forces from Khodesia 
In 1017 the Germans were driven 
back into Portuguese territory, and, 
handicapped by Jack of ammunition, 
adopted guerrilla tactics They held 
out gallantly until news of the Armis- 
tice reached them, whereupon von 
Lcttow-Vorbcck surrendered See 
World War 

East Anglia, one of the old kingdoms 
(7th-9th cents ) into which Anglo- 
Saxon Britain was divuded, comprising 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and a portion of the 
Cambridgeshire fens lo-day East 
Anglia includes the land between the 
Wash and the Note According to 
Bede, the kingdom took shape early 
in tlie 0th cent It was Christian 
under Eorpwald, but at Ins death c 
027 It relapsed into paganism His 
brother Sigobort founded a school 
and a monastery, retiring then to a 
monastic coU His brother Egric 
took the throne, but Penda of Mercia 
invaded East Anglia and slow both 
Sigebcrt and Egnc, Anna the son of 
Ene becoming king Christianity was 
again adopted Penda later killed 
Anna, and /Ethelhere, his brother, 
took command, but was killed assisting 
the kicrcians against the Northum- 
bnans There is a gap in history 
after the ecclesiastical division of 
East Anglia into two bishoprics, 
Dunwich and Elmham The next 
recorded event is the slaying of 
jEthelbert by Offa of Jfercia For 33 
years the kingdom was under the 
domination of IMercia until BeornwuU 
was deposed and Egbert of Wessex 
became ruler The East Anglian king- 
dom ended with the death of Edmund 
in 870, at the hands of the Danes, 
who assumed control until subdued 
by Edward the Elder in 921 From 
this time to Aithelwine (902-992) it is 
not unlikely that English carls ruled 
East Anglia 

Eastbonrne, well-known S coast 
holiday resort in Sussex, a few tn E 
of Bcachy Head It is a well-built 
town with all the usual holiday 


amenities Important Roman remains 

have been found in the distnet 
Industries are mainly concerned vviw 
pleasure catering, but also include 
boatbuilding and a little fislung , 
Pop 07,435 ^ • 

East Dereham, town m mid-Aor- 
folk, the birthplace of George Borrow 
and the burial-place of the poet 
Cow per It has a I2th-cent church, 
originally that ol the nunnery Cow- 
per's tomb is in the N transept, and 
visitors are invited to pay their 
“fond tribute due to Cowper’s dust 
The Bell Tower of the church (1500) 
was used at one period to house 
French prisoncrs-of-war Situated as 
it IS in the centre of Norfolk, the chief 
industry is the manufacture of agri- 
cultural implements, the market being 
devoted to cattle and agricultural 
produce Pop 5(M0 

Easier, the festival commemorating 
the resurrection of Jesus Clinst, 
observed by all Chnstian bodies R 
takes its name from the Teutonic 
goddess of spring, Eoslrc , m other 
countries the name (c g Fr Pdqut^i 
Sp Paseua) is generally derived 
through the Eatm from the Hebrew 
name of the festival of Passover 
Easter is the greatest festival of the 
Christian Church, and controversy has 
arisen over its date This was one of 
the main differences between the 
British and Roman Churches in the Sth 
cent It IS now observed on the 1st 
Sunday alter the first lull moon immedi- 
ately followmg the vernal equinox 

Easter Island, isolated island of 
volcanic origin m the Pacific Ocean in 
the possession of Chile The island 
is notable for its huge stone statues, 
the product of some forgotten pcopm 
who way have been stopped in tJieir 
w ork by a cosmic catastrophe Several 
of the statues stand outside the Bntish 
Museum Area <; 45 sq m 

Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
Assam 

Eastern Empire, sec ByzAwriN® 
Empire 

Eastern European lime, eee 
Observatories 



OiUsodox Chorcli 4 

Ortliodo* Chntch. known i 
=ffic«Uy as the Holy Orthodox Catbo 
rartern Church ©lien 
Church or as 
ChuKh one of the three 
d.vn^fons of ChrutiAnitv the I 
*’’® Homan Cathohe 
S^h«*”** ’*'» group ol rrotestant 

The ^Ism between East and West 
^ net such a sudden nipturc as was 
r-fcl H«fo™at!en which split the 
Church In the \\«t but ' 
t^tly Jouf; development out of ctn 
in "«t both 

and m ecclesiastical I 
^wsation Much of the Iheo- 
emer^ wntrwersy from which f 
nf eharactenstic doctrines 

of «o"t»ro‘ng the nature 

therl the doctrine of I 

^ Atonement 

the ®v philosophy while I 

mainly w^ the practi al aide of I 
l^haaity ^e hod Its root' 

Sri^ ?. *•"‘1 tarticu I 
rehe Actually the 

S» *1?"* clearly defined' 
* theological 
frmty 

roe Apostles creed onjmally there I 
Ho oriffui of the 

or IntheConstantiuopolitan 

Ptoc^H®^£ '•'® words who 

Su'^'^cth Irom the Path r nere 
Ctarri V«" "“'y The 

of ^ ^°'5* the authonly i 

Mh council added and the Son to 
“ *ho famous 

adi^on **”> *h» 

made neither with the i 
*“ (Ecumenical Council 

*‘'® Eastern 

““ 

the p»Vk ^ *he sp nt of both 
Amit ®°" *^>>c «t»., 

fw eatreme W estem emphasis I 

the Deity of Chnst and His I 


15 Eastern Orthodox Church 

power to sale sinners olTcn 1 m 1 the 
metaphysically indinetl Uieoloctans 
of tlM Fast as beiu" a dcstnictun of 
tho symmetry of the I loly Trmitv and 
a confusion between tho attributes of 
the divine I'crsons 
In the second phee the Churches of 
the Cast ob}ectKl to tho Homan See s 
claim to hecemony The See of Uotne 
acknowledged by all to be the first 
amongst the three patxivrchat Home 
Antioch and Aletiudria but papal 
claims to greater power were reject d 
Other matters of dirtcrence were the 
celibacy of the clergy the use of 
unleavened bread in the Lucharisc 
neneath thus tliere was a fun 1\ 
mental cleavage between the Cast 
aoi the West both in ideology and 
after tho fill of the Western Koman 
empire mpoliticalorganisatlon After 
mutual recriminations the break 
came la 1IE>4 after the excommunica 
of the Lastem Church bv Pope 
Leo I\ Attempts were made m 
the Middle Ages to bring about a 
reconciliation but these were al s ys 
met by the refusal of the Fastem 
Churebee to submit to Papal demands 
lU0 Lyons Fshsaxa and Flouscs 
Councils op) With the fall of 
Constantinople (1453) all attempts at 
reconcil ation cam to an end 
The East and the West developed 
somewhat differently in doctrine 
ritual and ecclesiastical organisation 
In doctrine apart from the fUicajut 
clause the main differences ore that 
accord ng to tho East mao in hu 
ante baptismal state ol bias to- 
wards sin IS not without power to 
resist evil that the Sacrament of the 
Cuchanst includes the participation 
by the laity m both elements bread 
and wine and that i hilo bishops 
most be celibate priests and deacons 
need not though they may not 
marry after taking orders In ntual 
the mam difference lies m the Eastern 
preservation of older usages and the 
stress bud on fastmg In organisation 
tho Eastern Churches have four 
patnarchs governing branches of the 
Ichnich — in some cases 4g pre-War 
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were made near Lake Tanganyika by 
the Belgian forces, and slight advances 
by British forces from Rliodesia 
In 1917 the Germans were driven 
back into Portuguese territory, and, 
handicapped by lack of ammunition, 
adopted guerrilla tactics Tliey held 
out gallantly until nows of the Armis- 
tice reached them, whereupon von 
Lcttow-Vorheck surrendered Sec 
World War 

East Angha, one of the old kingdoms 
{7th-fith cents ) into which Anglo- 
Saxon Britain was divided, comprising 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and a portion of the 
Cambndgeshire fens To-day East 
Anglia includes the land between the 
Wash and the Nore According to 
Bede, the kingdom took shape early 
in the 0th cent It was Christian 
under Eorpwald, but at his death c 
027 it relapsed into paganism His 
brother Sigebort founded a school 
and a monastery, retiring then to a 
monastic cell His brother Egric 
took the throne, but Penda of Mercia 
invaded East Anglia and slow' both 
Sigebert and Egric, Anna the son of 
Enc becoming king. Christianity was 
again adopted Penda later killed 
Anna, and Aithelhorc, his brother, 
took command, but was killed assisting 
the Mercians agamst the Northum- 
brians There is a gap in history 
after the ecclesiastical division of 
East Anglia into two bishoprics, 
Dunwich and Elmham The next 
lecordcd event is the slaying of 
Althelbcrt by Offa of Mercia For 34 
years the kingdom was under the 
domination of Mercia until Beornwnlf 
was deposed and Egbert of Wessex 
became ruler The East Anglian king- 
dom ended with the death of Edmund 
in 870, at the hands of the Danes, 
who assumed control until subdued 
by Edward the Elder m 921, Erom 
this time to Altheliimc (9G2-992) it is 
not unlikely that English earls ruled 
East Anglia 

Eastbourne, well-known S, coast 
holiday resort in Sussex, a few m. E 
of Bcachy Head It is a well-built 
toivn with all the usual hohday 


amenities Important Koman remains 
have been found in the distnct s' 
Industries are mainly concerned wiw L 
pleasure catering, hut also include, f 
boatbuilding and a little fishing. ( 
Pop 57,435 ! 

East Dereham, tow'n m mid-Nor- [ 
folk, the birthplace of George Borrow j 
and the burial-place of the poet , 
Cowper It has a 12th-cent church, 
originally that of the nunnery Cow- 
per's tomb is in the N transept, and 
visitors are invited to pay 
“fond tribute due to Cowper’s dust _ 
The Bell Tower of the church (1500) 
was used at oue period to house 
French pnsoners-of-war Situated as 
it IS in the centre of Norfolk, the chief 
industry is the manufacture of agri- 
cultural implements, the market being , 
devoted to cattle and agricultural ^ 
produce Pop 5M0 

Easter, the festival commcmoralmg 
the resurrection of Jesus Chnst, 
observed by all Chnstian bodies It 
takes its name from the Teutonie 
goddess of spring, Eostre , m other 
countries the name (c g Fr Pdgttu, 
Sp Pasena) is generally denved 
through the Eatin from the Hebreiv 
name of the festival of Passover 
Easter is the greatest festival of the 
Christian Church, and controversy has 
arisen o\ er its date This was one of 
the mam differences between tlie 
Bnbsh and Roman Churches in the Sth 
cent It IS now observed on the lat 
Sunday after the first full moon immedi- 
ately followmg the vernal equinox 

Easter Island, isolated island ol 
x’olcanic origin in the Pacific Ocean in 
the possession of Chile The island 
IS notable for its huge stone statues, 
the product of some forgotten people 
who may have been stopped in thcif 
w ork by a cosmic catastrophe Several 
of the statues stand outside the British 
Museum Area c 45 sq m > 

Eastern Bengal and Assam, 

Assam 

Eastern Empire, sec Bvzantix'e 
EMpinn 

Eastern European Tune, se* 
OnSERVATOrUES 


C&steni Question 
^ obtaining dominant influence in 
Turkish revival later m 
tie 18^ cent changed the conditions 

the problem which persisted through 
out the whole period was the growth 
3f Mtwnal feeling on the part of the 
mbjeet races ol Turkey The Eastern 
« the story both of the 
Tst of the Balkan States and of 
^utes on the part of the Great 
^ers over Turkey and this latter 
M^re is one of the strands leading 
o^e ^tbreak of the Great War 

Eastern Question may be said 
treaty of Kntebuk 
l^ard,li„i774 whicfi gave Russra 
X V of protection over the ChnsUan 
of Turkey In the Uean 
if Bucharest of 1812~which Turkev 

ook the rtJe of protector of CtLn>tian 
to the rule of the 
£rfh« p *“»« claimed 

E«teni Queetion was p«Tel> 

he Other great Bowers The Congress 
m 1S1« did nothing atiout 
W»S»1 Q“««tioa and the Soltao 
^ not a member of the Holy Alliance 
M seemed to mark the success of the 
1 ^!^ Powers 

*”f«ling a conference (the 
ondon ^ference IS S) to settle 
? w C«We after the Greek War 
t Independrace (18 1 - 9 ) Heoce- 
W Russia had to lake Into account 
V 

y isjy Serbia had achioed aoton 
®y and Greece complete Independ I 
Danubun principalities I 
ad become practically autonomous ' 
^or the next 10 years Russia 
policy of influ ; 

Turkey and treating her to all 
purposes as a vassal* 


Eastern Qaeshon 
the Pasha of Egypt while the other 
Great Powers were exerting all the 
influence they could to prevent Rus 
domination of Turkey The 
Russian polu-y failed with the signing 
of the Treats of the Dardanelles 1841 
which limited the activities of Mehemet 
Ah to Egypt and closed the Dardan 
etfes to all ships of war unless with the 
Consent of the bultan 

The £>istetn Question was rc' 
awakened by the matter of the Holy 
Waces m 1850 Quarrels between 
Orthodox (Greek) and Catholics in 
Palestine caused Napoleon III to 
demand the revival of an old right of 
protection over Christians m the 
Turkish Empire that France had once 
possessed Russia demanded a pro* 
tectorate user all Orthodox Chnatians 
•" the Sultan s temtoiy Acting with 


"‘u purposes as a vassal 
Treaty of Unkiar-Skcleesi 
IW inaugurated this policj Bv 
us ^aty Russia and Turkey formed 
1 atjwce and Turkey was to close 
‘f f^s*danelle3 against the shins of 
^r ^untnes in time of war 
turkey vvas ^ this time faced with 
10 senoua revolt of Mehemet Ah , 


I ><1 lue ouwan s lemioiy ACOng witn 
llntub advice the Sultan rejected the 
.Russian d mand wrhich bad been 
I presented as an ultimatum and 
Russia declared war on Turkey The 
|()uestioo of the Holy Places was 
only a minor incident the real causa 
lof the stjmg|le was once mote 
the nvalry of the Great Powers for 
I dominant influence in Turkey Eng 
land Trance and later (ford plomatic 
reasons) Piedmont came to the assist 
ance cf Turkey an I the war was 
terminated by the Treaty of Pans 
1 1856 By this treaty the Black Sea 
.was neutralised and closed to all 
vessels ol War Turkey was admitted 
'to the family of European nations 
and promised In turn better treatment 

I for Christians under Turkish rule 
Ruvstan policy was becked tempor 
aniv and Turkish rule gi en a fresh 
lease of Ufe, \Vhetb r these results 
I justify the suficniig and loss of life 
iiQx^v >d Id the war is a matter still 
noted Ittookplacein theCr mea 
.—iditsch f features included the siege 
j ot Sebastopol (set CaisiFAS Wan) and 
I the Charge of the Light Br i,ade 
1 By the time that Tussu s denuccia 
tun of the Black Sea Uauscs in the 
iTreatyotPansflS 0)occas onedafresb 
'crisis in the Near East the ituatioa 
I bad changed National Icebsg in the 


Eastenj Orthodox Church 470 Eastern Quesbon t 


Russia, government is by a synod of 
bishops under the Slate Doctrines 
are proclaimed by synods of patri- 
archs and bishops, and there is nothing 
to correspond ivith the Papacy 

Before the World War the Orthodox 
Church consisted of the four patri- 
archates, Constantinople, Antioch, 
Jerusalem, and Alexandria, of which 
the last three were ■weakened in the 
early history of the Church by the 
Nestonan and Monophysite (qq v ) 
schisms , and several national 
branches In Cyprus, Russia, Greece, 
Bulgpna, Rumania, Serbia, and Mon- 
tenegro , large memberships amongst 
the Slavs and Rumanians in Auslro- 
Hungary, and the small church of 
Mount Sinai 

Since the War, conditions have 
altered considerably , most of the 
Greek subjects of 'Iiirkcy have been 
expelled and repatriated to Greece 
The orthodox in Poland-Lithuania 
liavo been cut off from the Russian 
Church to which they belonged The 
revolution has resulted in the de- 
struction of ecclesiastical organisation 
m Russia, whose church is now 
governed by a synod of bishops 
meeting outside Russia at Belgrade 

The relations between the Eastern 
Orthodo-v. Church and tlio Roman 
Catholic Church have remained un- 
changed since the failure of tlie Council 
of Florence to reconcile them But 
recently the relations with tlio Protes- 
tant churches have been considerably 
modified Some of the lOth-cent 
reformers seemed to have hoped for 
peace with tlio East — Melanchtlion 
ivas the leader of this movement, the 
death of the reformer Cyrillos Lucanis, 
patriarch of Constantinople and the 
East, and repudiation of his teaching, 
quenched all hopes of this More 
recently the question has been revised 
by the Old Catholics {qv), and 
following them the Church of England 
The movement began unofficially m 
Anglo-Catholic circles of the Church 
of England, and towards the end of the 
lOtli cent the possibility of some sort 
of understanding was increased by nn 


official exchange of courtesies, and the ® 
formation of a committee under tlio’ 
presidency of the Anglican bishop w ' 
Gibraltar to promote friendliness be* ■ 
tween the Anglican and Eastern 
Churches More recently this has^ ' 
been carried farther by the laying . ' 
down at tlic Lambeth Conference ■ 
(qv) of a basis for co-operation, tlie 
acknowledgment by IJtc Eastern' 
Orthodox Church of the validity 0' 
Anglican orders, and bj' meetings m 
international conferences at Stock 
holm and Jerusalem. At the same 
time there has been a marked move 
ment among certain groups in tlie 
Eastern Churches towards submission 
to Rome 

Eastern Question, The. The prob- 
lems involved in tlio presence of the, 
non-Chnslian Turkish Empire W 
Europe, and the attitude of other great 
Powers to this, were known as ' The , 
Eastern Question ” This term avas 
used as early as the Congress of Verona, 
1822, and docs not include the verv 
different problems of the Middle ano 
Par East At that date there were no ’ 
rival British and Russian influences in, 
Persia to create the question of the 
Middle East, .and the penetration of 
the Far East by European influence 
had scarcely begun The tenn re- 
ferred solely to tile problems of the 
Near East, then of ovenvheimmg 
importance, to-day overshadowed by 
that of the Far East and of Sino- 
Japanese jealousies ' 

In the first part of the” 10th cent 
tile problem was conditioned by the 
apparent dcc.ay of the Turkish Empire, 
lurkey was an unstable element m 
the European political system, her 
pow'er was declining, and the question , 
wiis, what was to Like its place? . 
England and Austria wished to bolster 
up the Turkish Empire in order to 
check the expansion of Russia, ■while 
Russia wished to obtain at Ica-St con- 
trol of the D,irdanc)les and Bosphorus 
so as to gam easy access to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea At times Russia’s policy 
seemed to bo tliat of breaking up the 
Turkish Empire, and at others that 


East India 


large tracts m Macedonia at the expense i 
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Eastlaks 


of TorLey 

But the Eastern Question ' aa n 
setUed A >ear later the World W_ 
broke out But cxen the World 
War did not settle the question 
The Treaty of Sevres altered the map 
of the Balkans once more but it was 
never ratified and was successfully 
defied by Turke> 

Throughout this period the policy 
of the Great Powers with regard to the 
Eastern Question has not been marked 
“J any great degr o of understanding 
or sympathy for the Balkan peoples 
themselves The States have gained 
toeir independence as the Turkish 
I^piro declined The Russian policy 
of the disrnemberment of Turkey ui 
**5. *^•’8 opposition on the part 

of England and Anstna did not bnng 
Russia any nearer her aims but 
resulted in the establuhment of very 
mdepeadent and nationalist States 
the road to Constaotinople 
^e opposing English policy faded in 
lU means the bolstering up of Turkey ; 
bnt achieved Its ends The granting 
ot Constantinople to Russia under an' 
abortive secret treatj in the earlv 
years of the World War Is historys 
Mrameat on the futility ot most 
diplomacy m the Eastern Question 
iee C P Gooch Htstory of Our Ttme 
chap \ 

East India Company an incorporated 
TOrapany trading with India and the 
East Indies East India coinpanies 
v^ero founded m the 17-18th cent by 
rnany European countnes the roost 1 
importwt be ng the English East 
India Company with a close nval in 
the Dutch E 1 Company The Eng 
nsn company obtained from Queen 
Fliaabeth m 1600 a charter conferring 
rne monopoly of trade with the East' 
Indies In iOOO the charter was re- 
newed by James I In 1618 the com 
l»ny established a factory at Surat 
l^mbay) and from a very early date 
tne compames ships reached as far E 
Japan 


Fnction between the English and: 


Butch 


on the occasion of the massacre of 


Amboina but relations were 

later adjusted by an unofficial division 
of the disputed territory the Dutch 
keeping to the Far E ast and the En 
glish to India 

Early in its career the English E I 
Company bad a formidable Bntish 
iital tn the association of the \ssada 
Merchants but in 1637 Cromw 11 re 
nei c<l the charter of James I and the 
E I Company bought out its nval 
Charles II granted further pnvileges 
such an extent that the powers of 
sovereignty were xartuallv delegated to 
the company It ras emimwered to 
acquire temfory and to make war and 
peace it had its own army civil ser 
voce and jud cature The establish 
ment of the three prrsidenaes of Bom 
bay Madras and Bengal in the late 
ntbceet confirmed Its status Itcos 
tmued to admim ter Bntish India 
until I 8i between which »ar and 
I8a8 Its powers were gradually trans 
ferred to the Crown Its two most 
famousservaats were Clive and W amn 
Hastings 

The company s East Indiamcn 
atta ned and held a pre-eminence 
among merchant shipis that lasted 
until the supersess on of sail by steam 
East Indies a general term used to 
describe the whole archipelago that lies 
between Siam and N Austral a (see 
separate headings including DirrcH 
E IvDirs ^lUtEO PmuPKVE 
ISLA'iDS New Guitraa etc ) 

Eastlake, Siz Charles Lock (1 93- 
18«5) English painter His artistic 
talents were early de elopied by 
Benianun Haydon and he also at 
tended the Royal \cademy School 
His first picture CAiisf ttstor «g Li/r 
to iho DajgMt of ymrus was ex 
hib ted in 1813 at the British Institu 
elected A RA in 18 ” 
RA in 1830 he was keeper of the 
National Gallery (1843- ) in 18M he 
became director On becoming IVesi 
dent of the Royal -kcademyin I8S0he 
knighted Hej^ihli-hedatransla 
of Goethes Iktory ej Colo r la 
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Ballcans was growing, and tlic Pan- 
Slav and Pan-Islam movements car- 
ried in time the seeds of future 
trouble In 1875 and 1870 risings took 
place in Her^icgovina and in Bulgaria 
riiose risings were suppressed ruth- 
lessly by the Turks, and the " Bulga- 
rian atrocities” occasioned Gladstone's 
famous pamphlet denouncing Turkish 
rule In 1870 Serbia and Montenegro 
declared war on Turkey, and Russia 
followed suit in 1877 The Turks 
were defeated, and the w'ar was 
concluded by the Treaty of San 
Stefano, 1878 Under the terms of 
this treaty Montenegro, Rumania, 
and Serbia were to become indepen- 
dent, and Bulgaria, including Mace- 
donia, was to be a self-governing 
State under the surerainty of the Sul- 
tan Ihc other Great Powers objected, 
in accordance with their traditional 
policy, to the question being settled 
without their agreement They 
insisted on a Congress of European 
Powers being summoned to discuss 
what should bo done Russia re- 
luctantly agreed, and a congress was 
hold in Berlin. 1878 TIio Treaty of 
Berlin, 1878, altered the provisions of 
San Stefano with regard to Bulgaria 
The territory allotted to Bulgaria 
under that treaty was divided into 
three parts one, Macedonia, was to 
remain part of Turkey , the other two, 
Bulgaria proper and E Roumelia, 
were to bo semi-indcpendcnt States 
under the Sultan Austria was to 
occupy and administer on behalf of 
Turkey the provinces of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina In 1885 E Roumelia 
and Bulgaria joined forces in one 
principality, the Powers protesting at 
this breach of the Treafy of Berlin, 
but taking no action 

Until 1908 there were few incidents 
to disturb the peace of E Europe, 
and these of minor importance In 
this year a revolution occurred in 
Turkey The Young Turks, a party 
advocating constitutional government 
and a programme of reform, seized 
pow'cr, and a new phase in the Eastern 
Question began This phase was to 
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result m the Turk being almost entirely 
driven out of Europe, only a small 
territory round Constantinople remain- 
ing lurlush at the outbreak of the 
Great War Advantage was taken by 
other nations of internal strife m 
Turkey In 1908 Austria annexed the 
provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
to the indignation of the followers of 
the Pan-Slav movement in Serbia and 
Russia Russia was, how'cver, suffer- 
ing from her defeat in fbe Russo- 
Japanese War {q v ), and Serbia was 
too weak to do more than protest 
vigorously 

In 101 f Italy attacked the Turkish 
possession of Iripoli, and after a sliWt 
war with Turkey obtained it udder the 
Treaty of Ouchy, 1912 The military . 
w eakness of Turkey was now apparent, 
and to the surprise of Europe the 
Balkan ^tates united in a war against j 
Turkey, known as the First Balkan 
War In a senes of campaigns the 
different armies of Greeks, Serbians, 
and Bulgarians were conspicuourfy 
successful, and Turkey was defeated 
The Great Powers again insisted on 
having a say in the alteration of the 
map of the Balkans following the war 
Owing to the insistence of the Great 
Powers on an independent Albanm, j 
the previously agreed division of the 
conquered territory could not W 
earned out Serbia was unable to 
ohtam that access to tlie sea slie so 
desired, and demanded compensations 
in Macedonia, the greater part m 
which was to have gone to Bulgaria 
This was refused by Bulgaria, wtaeh 
attacked Greece and Serbia m 19i 
Rumania took this opportunity oi 
invading Bulgaria, as did the Turhe, 
seeing in their opponents’ divisions a 
chance of rccovenng some of their lo^ 
territory The Treaty of Bucharest 
(1913), following the defeat of Bulganm, 
laid down the terms of peace Ih 
result was that Bulgaria obtainco 
little or no more territory than ^he ha 
possessed at the outbreak of the 
Balkan War, her gams in tlie S 
Turkey being offset by losses m tlie iSj 
to Rumania Greece and Serbia game 
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,«■ » -1 CJ;t/ h d X.I} I Of t Tt-^W to form an rti r ta ng or 

EctiKUtti*X] L*« rat'^ an4 * ril ( hara trf»(K <J«o t a )r<tccs 
tfr*! 4 1 »*» tlr* t.'T\Bnh » t» «tv»j i «,[> watrr and 

Oi"" »tt»ni!y t» tS trtrrul v anil in U» w call)- tMvping to «} e pxtMh« b» a 
fr'ajfutHS ri\ 1 aathrnt r« It I [ti-'ple ori^ » Uil latemaHv tupp v3Bg 
fOTtrfUj'y <1 with rnwattofM a «prtr» ol Ii ate ff tn itl? {x>l 
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ft tt a •el rsl'lbnn O newly hat hnl >v nj hem* 
rtixKal ptixiJ~> aftrf Ue vl i » * t“ atrrxUt n. t rt luJIv •yirmetncaJ 

lYo^rttw tfganiiat «hk3> iwimt I v mean 

hglMlaa atrang tn nt I I tlu arrangtd in IsattJt on projoc 

tro> ]^t drawn up ia | eys4 ae Iwr^a Ivin the tsi iy wa I horictimrs 
trrft. cer-snit ng ot a arnn rt {ur (■ i the *b> (r Kitts ittnes uttU part of this 
t >(1#* nci tw of whxh arp in iti ratrr larva rvrSojMmio the adult lat ui<^ 

I Tie The t rn u dmved f-nm th 1 rmtta re verv proliai. ll hat been 
Fttn b /tA -w (paemd ri a Ut] t caku ainl that a ii gl aea urchin may 
la t. r It srM \1 ar Itntish < H y «n l»v a* many as *o rjar* «» ©“« 

Fraerr aiul naiK>m «ai d vt IM IB > w'aaoo Mint iKlin Jermata alao 
l«nt and Third Ccttfl tw h*v* rcmarLablr fvjwrf til ireortrv 

CtbUa*. asd known Km the Kmlojunm Iwing all lorrvmwloat 
•Ttinei noiu tMrb and itadiet o( ant« patts \ eommsa starfiih cut in ball 
Mlbafompin antratrr 1 aktamma) w U In rourae < I time naVe two com 
ef the order tteB-urrwa.a (/») It i pl-toiiwIivxJual The rcbmoslrrmata 
rtUtnl to the duekt ill (f « ) wbisJs it m • tsfry aiKirnt jtobp thrir mnaiaa 
rwmt frt la lh« charkt « ibev both Iwirg fovn J tn the eaili •»« taisil irrooa 
Kive in rtm(c.iws with i< t'ltn par rock and in the Mmotkc araa they 
tinlariy In laving and hatthlr* rgin «wiunihJ ia jrTtiter pr fu Ksn and 
KebUnxs ars (uun 1 In htw Guinea variety than at th« present time 
kuitralla an] TxmutU bat there ixbinodrrmata ate cla ined into 
aw only a f w di Gact kinds The) ts«o maui disisionx The hrst con 
are terrestrUI buirowlng animals um* the aoKalled ataJked forms 
snth a teak IJie snout no teeth an 1 a (IVImat loal cnmprisicg the sea lilirs 
tong worm tiketisngoewlUswhtchthey t|r) K these tw bodv w usuaJty 
lick spaau "^eylave the Kitit of attacb-d either temporarily or per 
roUtng up like lirdpliofn tbas pro- ntaoentl} by a jsinted stalk n tng 
tectlng ihensel es by means of the Iforotbeenjoppositctbemputh whn-h 
tpinex isnppermosl andisusuallysurrouoded 

EebmJdo rrr Ssa tarn vs In nmnerons tcnucle* traversed by 

Echlnodennat^ or LrAiHis^/nMa % cdGted grooves aloog which particles 
phylom of eerlaiiwlv marine animals olfvid art: swept into the mouth Ajb 
cotaprt Ins *he starfi h sea urchins enmkeleton of calcareons flat s ca 
anl others It i distinguished fitjin eases t le whole bo.tj To the IVlraa 
the other phyG which also have a dis- toioa alwi belong two extin t groups 
tmet body cav ty lurroundisg the tl e cystkls and blistoi U which wens 
alimentarycanalbvtheradialarrange- Imptxtant in Paliojo u limes. The 
raent usually in groups of five of all memberi of the second gruup (the 
parts of the be«ly Ixhinodermata Eletltherciroa) are nev r stalked and 
also as a rule have an exoskeleloo «( oever have the mouth uppermost food 


Ecccnfrio 

tods any card, and thr draler must *" 
follow suit and take the trick If poa- 
mWc , if he can do ntitlicr. Jit nmv 
discird any card Winning’ 3 or •! 
tntKs Wires ] point, wiiminc ,dl S 

r ^ con 

f»ists of /> points 

Eccenlno, a metlianical deuce for 
turning a rotating motion into a 
reciprocating motion ft consists of 
a circular disc rotating aljout an axis 
at a greater or Jess distance from the 
centre of Uic disc Round the disc 
is a metal strap to winch a connecting 
end one end, the other 

mni having a reciprocating 

motiori when the disc is rotated rhe 
eccentrie lakes the place of crank 
and thus asoids the necessity for 



riod 

Eccentric 

breaking the line of the shaft, but it is 
unsuitable for replacing the crank- 

drive producing a circular 

drive from a reciprocating part, such 
as the piston of an engine 

Ecchymosts, in pathology, the collec- 
tion beneath the skin of blood which 
has escaped from small vessels It is 

Eooles, town on the Invell, near 
^.•'^'‘“‘^nshire, associated 
wath the cotton industry It speci- 
ahses in the manufacture of gingliani 
and fustian. Apart from ^tc^tilcs 
and engineenng. the manufacture of 
associated with the cotton 
and clothing trades is steadily gamine 
importance The currant-Jadef 

fm“ dS ''''' P°P 

Eoclema, the assembly of all tlie 
free citizens of the State in ancient 


Ecclcsinsfical Junsdicfioa 
I ^'fhens Tins asscmbJv, first calW 
to nitify ttoisions of the cxeCnfwr, 
beanie later the sovereign body, 
t he ai.sf nibly nas guided by a rcjx’rt 
ol the Boi'le, or Council, and propOs.t!t 
rnnao thcrciu were discussed luid 
decisions taken , but anv membt' 
could iriitijte legislation,” and tie 
<rOuncd had m practice little poncr 
ine Ltclesia had certain judien! 
lunciions, but was not greatly eon- 
ccnicd wiih /cgisJ.ition. 

^clcsiastcs. Wisdom book m the 
'-'Ki Jestament, noted for its altcmit- 
mg naoods of despondency and c<alni- 
he book gi\ es an account of tie 
autjiors attempt to penetrate tl^ 
his inevitable 
aa, and attitude of neg.itioa 

lUc belief in a personal Cod is weal; 
Jl'i . ,}y rather the author of 
a foreign lO 
* rS. of the Bible 

Ecclesiastical Commissionon, a body 

set up in 18.30 to administer tl< 
menuos of the Church of England 
P-'^y tho clergy of all benefices 
their income from glebe 
“tne-rent charge They base 
process of increasing the 
of the poorer benefices 
War^ T-^ P'^oceeding since the 

fi,„ i, f-ommissioners compn<c 

ti,« r, '■‘rchbishops, all the bishop. 

'inri'^c?”''U°*^ Canterbury, Westminster, 
and St l^iii’s, the Lord Chancellor, 


thnT . Lord Chancellor 

« c ^rd President of the Conned, the 
rirst Lord of the Treasury, the 


rh 7 L Treasury, the 

fhf ®f the Exchequer, one of 

nic principal Sormf^n-s/ne. 


i-xchcquer, om 

T*' Secretaries of State, the 

7?^n„ ^ Justice, the Master of the 
^rious lay members of the 
England duly appointed, 
of junsdiohon, the power 

rnombers of the 
fw ” Exercised at iimt over sp!n- 
rh P?^f*ors, With the closer union of 
™ fbc Middle Ages, 

jurisdiction of tlie ecclesiastical 
extended to many matters 
treated as civil, eg mamage, 
probate questions, etc 'The Statute 
r,f.pPP®?i ( 1533 ) abolished the nght 
appeal to the Pope on such questions 
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or partial In the former ease the accompanying phenomena greatly im 
whole disc of the moon passes into the press even a casual observer while 
earth s shadow in the latter »t just scientifically the feiv moments of total 
skims the edge of the shadow and a eclipse are the only opportunities at 
portion of the dte remains bn^t present open to us to study the suns 
Since the shadow of the earth » actu corona a beautifully f>eari> radiance 
ally on the surface of the moon no stretching out from the sun s surface 
parallax effect is possible and the in all directions for hundreds of thou 
eclipse IS visible to etervone on earth sands of miles 5ee alio Earth btN 
to whom the moon is visible (• • to Ecliptic, «« Obliquity of the 
a whole hemisphere) the positioa of Ecuptic 

an observer on. the earth does not Eclogite rocks of the composition of 
affect the degree of partiality of a gabbros (ft) but of special mincra 
lunar eclipse nor » it possible to con logical coustitntion consisting usually 
\ert a partial eclipse of the moon into of angite hornblende garnet and 
a total one by taking np a special quartz They an* sometimes asso 
station on the earth £ en in total ciated with gneisses and arc probably 
eclipse the moon is seldom completely intrusions of basic magma rising from 
extinguished but assomes a deep considerable depths and crystallised 
coppery hue owing to the earth s under stress hclogites are found in 
atmosphere bending the sunfigtit Scotland especially m Sutherland In 
round into its shadow Donegal in Kom-iy Saxonj Italy 

Eclipses of the sun like those of the and elsewhere on the Continent The 
moon may be total or partial In this diimonds at Kimberley may have 
case the shadow IS on the earth and for originated from rocks skin to cclogites 
an eclipse to be total the obMrver mast Eclogue strictiv a selection but 
be in this shadow therefore his owing to Vergil s Bucolics having been 
position OR the earth s sur/ice is of givea the title Eiltgues the term has 
paramount importance Ihe moon is become synonymous with Boeoltci 
a comparatively small body and its (fv) 

shadow at best is only a few hundred Ecology [peon srol ojt)(bot ) The 
milesacros and unless the observer is studyoftherelationbetweenplantsand 
stationed in the narrow Vlt of country the place* in w hicb they gro r On any 
traversed by the moving shadow be country walk one can see that the 
sees only a partial eclipse Thus a plants met with have not all grown 
solar eclipse may be total in one place purely by chance m the places where 
and partial in another wUe at a they are found Som«. are to be found 
local ty farther away stiff no eclipse only at the edges of streams m deep 
at all may be seen valleys where tb air is always moist 

An annular eclipse ol the snn is a and others only on the dry and windy 
special case of the partial eel pse which ridges There are flowers of woodland 
occurs when the moon although passing of held and of cliff and nioimtaia 
centrally across the sun s face is too Every plant has one kind of habitat 
far awaycoroplet ly to cover it At whe e It grows and floun h year 
imd-ecl pse a br 11 ant ring or annulo after year Ecology is a very wide sub- 
of the suns surface is still visible j ct requiring for its study a know 
round the nm of the moon ledge of all branches of botany 

Eclipses recur at regular intervals The ma n features of any habitat are 
of 16 years 11 Jdays (I0| days if the e physical depending firstly on the 
are 0 leap vears in the interval) This geographical position and on the 
period IS named the Saros and was nature of the rocks and soil Tem 
known to the ancient Egyptians perature water and light between 

A total eclipse of the sun is of great them control and determine plant lif 
popular and scientific mtemt The Temptraiuu The plants of the 
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being taken directly into it This 
group IS subdivided into four classes 
The sea cucumbers (Holothunans) have 
the body lengtliened and traversed from 
end to end by the alimentary canal, the 
radial symmetry being obscured 

Tile typical starfishes (q v ) have 
marked radial symmetry, and usually 
five arms passing gradually into the 
central disc of the body, which con- 
tains the mouth The arms are hol- 
low, and contain prolongations of the 
alimentary canal, as well as other 
organs 

The bnttle stars {q v ) resemble the 
starfish in their star-like radial sym- 
metry, but the arms are slender, and 
solid, and spnng abruptly from the 
central disc 

The sea urchins {q v ) are also 
radially symmetncal, but not star-like, 
the body being rounded, domed, ovate, 
or flattened in shape, its organs being 
encased in a calcareous plated shell 
usually besot with spines 

Echinoidea, see Echinodermata 

Echinus [EkI'nus], the rounded 
moulding in the capital of a Doric 
column , also the rounded moulding 
between the volutes of an Ionic capital 
See also Orber 

Echo [ek'o], in Greek mythology, a 
wood-nymph who vainly loved Nar- 
cissus, calling his name plaintively 
She pined, and faded away until only 
her \oice was left An echo is the 
repetition of a sound through reflection 
of sound waves 

Eckhart, Johannes (c, 1265-c 1327), 
Dominican fnar and mystic, born, 
according to some accounts, in Saxony’, 
according to others, at Strasbourg’ 
His attempt to give a speculative 
basis to theology brought him into 
conflict with the Church, and he was 
brought before the Holy Inquisition at 
Rome Of his life little is known and 
even the dates of his birth and death 
are uncertain 

Eclairs, to make. Place choux 
paste m forcing bag with norzlc 
i in in diameter Hold bag obliquely 
over greased tin Squeeze, allowing 
cad of paste to rest on tin, and gradu- 


ally draw the bag away Make the 
rods 3-3J in in length Place them 
c 3 in apart Cut off paste close to 
nozzle Dake in hot oven (450° F , 
reducing to 325° F ) for 30 minutes 
Make hole and fill with cream mixture 
from forcing bag Coat with coffee, or 
chocolate, icing (see Cake Decora- 
tion) 

Eclampsia, a name for sudden con- 
vulsive seizures usually occumng m 
pregnant women and due either to 
Bright’s disease, which can only be 
detected by chemical examination ol 
the urine, or to a peculiarly excitable 
condition of the nervous system." 
Eclampsia is extremely dangerous both 
to mother and child, and mayscize an 
apparently healthy person The best 
safeguard is to lead a quiet, healthy, 
and hygienic life 

Eclecticism, in philosophy, is » , 
method winch selects and then unifies 
views from various other systems to 
make a new composite system of 
thought The practice first appeared 
in the Stoic school of Greek thought, 
the most important exponent being 
Antiochus of Ascalon (1st cent nc) 
As a result of his teaching the Academy 
adopted eclecticism instead of scepti- . 
cism as its ruling principle Cicero was 
a skilful eclectic who combined Sceptic, 
Stoic, and Peripatetic doctrines 

Of modern eclectics, especially com- 
mon in France, Victor Cousin is an 
example Leibniz is another well- 
known eclectic 

Eclipses, phenomena involving the 
sun, a planet, and its moon , due to 
the moon obscuring the sun by coming 
between it and an observer on the 
planet [eclipse of the sun), or to the 
moon being obscured by passing into 
the shadow of the planet (eclipse of the 
moon) Such eclipses are constantly 
occurring in the moon sj’stcm of 
Jupiter, and a telescope of even 
moderate power can show the moon-s 
being darkened as they pass into 
Jupiter’s shadow, or the shadow of a 
tnemn on the surface of the planet 

On earth, eclipses arc rarer An 
eclipse of the moon may be cither total 
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and broken till the fragments again thorns and white btam arccharactcns 
become green and form roots and grow tic of chalk grasslands and bladder 
in the autumn Many fungi often of campion cowslips white bcdstraw and 
beautiful bright colours may be found pink centaury 

in the autumns m these woods Sand Grasshind Yellow bcdstraw 

Beech Community Beechwods are rock rose violets or pansies and 
found on chalky soil and are a sinking madder are loutid 
contrast to pmewoods Inspnngthey Jleath Com unity The heitli and 
have a rich and varied ground flora heather community is well known on 
of anemones primroses bluebells {Maty soil which is lairty high up 
wood orclus red campion and star The community contains heather 
wort This dies down when the leaves bracken grass and moss witli 
are fully expanded and later onlv in occastonaily other flowers su h as the 
spaces where trees have fallen or been patasitic dodder or the insectivorous 
I cut are smalt shrubs and brambles and sundew Heather grows only m 
j honeysuckle and sometimes gentians association with certain fung from 
to be found On the edge of beech which its roots obtain food to add to 
woods a rich flora is to be found (hat dissolved in the soil solution which 

throughout the year UsualK beech is usually very poor 
woods and grassland are separated by Sa/l ^/tirsh Pla its are usually 
a belt of scrub of dogwood serstc specially adapted members of many 
tree white beam and wild roses and families The leav'-s vc fleshy and the 
hawthorn with rock rose and blue stems sueeuJeni am! the roou are cap- 
purple and rose miilcwon and bed aUe of alsorbing water from strong 
straw among the ground flora salt solution Some ) tants grow only 

Oak Co nmuniiiit are found on clay on salt marches such as glasswort and 
soils U ually these are mixed woods saltwort hde othrn such as imod 
in which oak Is dorrunant but there King Henry (S«.a I'lnki end stock 
are many ocher trees such as ash develop n fleshv charset r and can 
birch sycamore and s shrub layer of adapt themselves when they grow on 
haiel pnvet and hawthorn with salt manhes 

saambimg plants such as bramble Aquatic JlanU Many plants live 
raspbtrry and honeysuckle and a con wholly or partly in water borne have 
siderable ground flora- The latter their flowim and part ol their foliag 
may include anemone* primrose* above water or floating on the surface 
bluebells white campion the scented aoii others are whrllv submerged 
woodruff the pmk umbels of wood These plants may float fre ly ip the 
samcle the dioecious dog 9 mercury water or be attached to the bottom bv 
spurge laurel with its curious yellow roots through a part or alt of their 
flower bracts sgsinst dark green lives Aquatic plants occur among all 

fofiage and (he wild geranium or group* of plants such as the st tweeds 

herb robert Group of foxglove* and freshwater alg^ and the wtter 

are found wherever there is a bivak lerot iah-iHia and At lla among 

in the trees lower plants and duckweed mares tail 

Si/icr B rch It nods form anoth r and the water liJy aming flowrnng 
community characteri tic ol (andy plant* 

soil The ground flora may be rich imphtbio s rUntt Ampbilwou* 

W'lth spnng flowers and these are rtaatsare those living in groond wh th 
replaced through the suciDirr by I gen rally submrrgra but is occa ion 

bracken beneath hich many minnle aflydry (ueh as l<a cu ut «{uti>t’s 
fungi may be found The wwd sage (the water crowfoot) / te tiatut 
and figaort are found m June and (eelcry leaved crowfoot) fol/gu"""* 
Julv aMfki&ium (ktnpbibioiM rVrsicanal 

CAaM C astUnd Occasional haw ana KariHeiiMM ^bow 
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troptcAl. tctnper.ttf. and nrctic rcpion*: 
urt of cotir-c distinct from c.ich otliir, 
and tlicir mode of life i*- alto«ellicr 
different PUnte require dillerent 
ttmpcratiins, and some can onij grow 
within a very small range w hite others 
can maintain lift over a wide ringe, 
though they grow best only at a par- 
ticular toinpcrature For each plant 
there IS a minimum ttmperatiirc btlow 
which growth dot. not take place, an 
optimum at which growth is htst, and 
a ma-cimum beyond which death 
occurs. Some alga; grow and flourish 
in hot springs, w hilc othen. grow w ithm 
tlic polar regions 

IVaier is tssenti.il for life, and the 
greater proportion by weight of almost 
any living organism is water All 
regions of the c.arth do not rccenc the 
same rainfall , tlic greatest is in the 
equatorial regions, where the rainfall 
tliroughoiitthoyc.aris 80-100 in Ihcn 
in temperate regions and close to the sea 
and high mountains, whore wet and 
dry seasons aUematt, the annual rain- 
fall IS 25-80 in Tlie rainfall greatly 
decreases towards the intenor of the 
continents and towards the poles 
nirce types of vegetation can be dis- 
tinguished. the first moisture-loving, 
the second xerophjdic or adapted to 
drought, and another adapted to 
seasonal alternation of wet and dry 
conditions Tlie moisture-lovmg 
plants grow, flower, and fruit wulhout 
any break or resting penod These 
arc tlie trees, lianas, epipliytcs of 
pnmitive equatorial forest The 
xerophytes variously store water 
within themselves, arc covered with 
thick waterproof cuticle, and have 
reduced their surface area to prevent 
or impede water loss, or else they 
flourish during the occasional rams 
and form flower and fruit hastily and 
die when the next drought begins 
The plants prepared for regular 
seasonal changes cast their leaves at 
the approach of the dry season, 
whether it accompanies the hot or 
cold weather , they shed the flattened 
blades from whose wide surfaces water 
IS unavoidably lost and cover with 
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cork the tiny scar Jjdl 

leaf stalk, so consersang the '«t«. * 

within till vnsailars>-bttmtotna ot.w 

the life of Urn body of the w, . 

season again appronchee ''fen 
V ntcr can b'‘ replaced and the ae 
vegetative life licgms again 

L%f,hl Icmperaturc '^ 1 , 

supply depend, speaking " 

on geognpbical jmsition or I ^ 
Light depends more on e, 

tions, and plants require it htf* ' 
its energy they combine 
stances into complex: food nia 
and therefore they cannot P { 
long in its absence Tlie stnic uc ^ 
the ground and the habit tli 
plants mainly allow or prCv ‘ 

access of light to a plant. , ( 

Jhe p}m,t 'ivudBj! 

must be considered as an 
and also as a member of tne 
munity in which it grows, ® V- x , 

are diftcrcntly constnictcd, an , 
different powers of availing tlicniscn 

of water and light, and 
tolerate different tempcratnr«. 
they also modify to some «'"“,.fdi 
the properties of the h.abitat in 
they griw If the trees in a 
cut dow'u, the ground israpidly e 
w ith quick-growing pl.ants and n 
of all kinds thc?r seeds 
before, the sod was suitable, PJ” ^ jjie 
tlic earth was damp enough , 0“ ^ 

trees had intercepted the i'S“ , 53 
little if any reached the 
that few plants could grow' ther 
probably none could flower. 

In England the most impo , 
communities arc the following 

Ptne and Fir Comirunily j. - 

trees grow on sandy soil ana “.^5 
dense shade so that tlicre 
undergrow'th, and the needle i 
which arc cast when about 5 yearn 
he in a thick carpet over fip ®P_,nis 
decay only very slowly. The ^ - 

are only scantily clothed “'i—oss, 
and lichens, and almost the 0";^ , 
on the ground is Leiicobrywn 
whose disc-likc bnght green tut“ . ^ 
up and whiten in the summer ^ 
their roots, so that they are scan 
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sophy of societ> it does not gne » 
compl te account even of that part of 
human conduct which it studies The 
soual relations to which business gtses 
nse are the subject matter not onl> 
of economics but also of the science 
of politics the study of social a tion 
in general and of ethics the study of 
conduct In general In ev^j 

problem there arc two questions 
\\hat IS 7 and What ought to be > 
Tlic problem can only be dealt with 
when both arc answered Cconomica 
is concerned chiefly with the first the 
second IS (or should be) decided rather 
by a consideration of the poliiicat and 
ethica] aspects of the problem bn-ause 
our politica) and ethical ot inions give 
us the ends of our actions ‘ 

The purpose of economic study is 
therefore to du«.o\eT why certain 
results follow certain causes tofirmu 
Uta economic hw-s whu.h esplain 
why in certain conditions bu meu 
men and financiers are bkely to as t in a 
certain way [ttinomic utes should 
aot be conlusevt with sWides passed by 
rariument They are tnerdv state 
Rents of results generally (oUow'init 
gts-eniaases tg Crrsham s f^w(<f v ) ) 
The economist can often foretell the 
efl ct oi some Government action tn 
the evonomi sphere or of a crop 
failure or a new diwo-ery of mine 
imiiortant mineral I le can aim often , 
ret iramend a gisen line of action for, 
fe can predict tlut other things being 
equal, certain results wiU follow 
The chief dilhculty of cconomk. as 
of all sneui K-sences 1 es in the fact 
that the aiib|e^t is human KKlal life 
and expenmrnts urh as are carried 
out ly the themtsl or the pht h.» I 
are Impi'subie He cannot try out 
the action of ono fa tw ticlimt. all 
Other factors fon<tant so he has to tw 
tnoiit careful la s fiir* II the proballe 
causes of a given tr nj and d i h 
best to wc gh the rcrfective inpeethc 
of several causes actlrtk at once 
barltcinwrr slate tn the last aOahrws 
erotwtntc tfrat* are giserool Urtorfy 
bv what 1 livrl ula it nh the prvehtr , 
LvgKal tacloc is of grrat la. porta act I 
a 111—16 
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while it Ls always the most difficult to 
evaluate or predict 

In spite of these difflcultie rcoa 
onuc science has been abl to res h a 
number of funlamental laws su h as 
that which states thst rri cs are deter 
nuned by the reiatioi) Wtween supply 
and demand that a rise in prices 
stunufates prcxluction while a fall in 
pnees t nds to dimini h production 
provided there is no latcrfcrctue by 
Govemmeats or pire mamtenan e 
agreetnents (see MuaLO DrrKrssiiM 
There remain niany important prob- 
lems «hi h arc ttiU far from t'e 
solved Ih Ti ar a doreo or more 
theories of the trale cycle (fcl and 
though many of these have led us to a 
greater inowleilge of the plienum noa 
a final solution of its causes cannot be 
ut 1 to have been rcacheif 
The rmportance ei the mooetarv 
factor in trade cycles and especuTi 
IB the wortl drpre-s.on of the nine 
teen thirties is aeother topic on whicl 
there IS much work hei'u; done at 
present (tee VS osld Dspac sii s an i 
yiaKTin Titroav or Moskrl 
Chan mg osaiiiuyis make t ever 
nisressary toeaammeaaew the iheones 
an) laws which mav have been a 
crpteiJ as sound when econoiric dm el 
opmrnt was in an earlarr 1 1 aw 

Though economi's has aUavs been 
one of the roost coolro vri ai of 
•cienccs it has been so rarli uUrff 
since the \\ »IJ War Th i i |>ro 
)>aMy largely due to the rmclat anary 
ctwages ID so many of the tone 'onuf 
twins of ibe ccixi trie world a I of 
whwh should be laLeu ictn a^rouct in 
atiacLteg fn*cn ls>th the thcorrtw.31 
an I the practical anaie the ecoennwe 
probf ms of the I resent Ur-e 

Econoaitrr a steam bsubr akia-nvocr 
eompftutut a set ol tubes th'SMgn 
whkn wa rr ctr ujtm and 1 besr^ 
by srtu e bear moa*.> that cnrlaised 
la the pea a ts Of lonbusisoci of a 
fuma * V m~s are cece-wary l.» jve* 
vent iejvito vvo -n tv-e tuN-s of 
ash an) soot Mme tbew dirJrwh the 
rate at s»vit»i beat ps»ws tVsestH 
tLem. WiJi hi*!ils.s>r*yc»«im ibo 
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u atcr-cress) The form of these plants 
vanes according to the degree of 
moisture 

Economics, the study of material 
welfare the study of the production 
and distribution of wealth , or, as 
Prof Clay, puts it Iho study of 
business in its social aspect , the 
word ' business ' being used in its 
broadest sense, to cover all lawful ways 
of making a living ” 

History It is significant that the 
science was originally called “ political 
economy ” The earliest writers to 
study the subject were chiefly con- 
cerned w ith the fallacies of “ mercantil- 
ism " Early economic writing was in 
fact an advocacy of laissez-faire, and 
consisted largely in showing how the 
individual’s desire for wealth led him 
to do those things which would in- 
crease the material welfare of the 
community — provided the Govern- 
ment did not interfere 

Mercantilism was a rather nebulous 
theory which accompanied the growth 
of nations out of the era of feudalism 
into the ago of colonisation , the first 
great evpansion of foreign trade , and 
the development of a money economy 
It was based on State interference with 
most lines of economic development 
Tariffs and subsidies were used to foster 
a " favourable halance of trade ” (u v ) , 
legislation was passed to develop trade 
between the colonies and the mother 
country, while pnviloged corporations 
and trading companies were granted 
monopolies by charter 

The early economists became mter- 
csted in economic laws as the era of 
capitalism began, and capitalists began 
to find the restrictions and regulations 
of the State a hindrance to their 
activities This school of thought 
developed from the middle of the 18th 
cent , Its chief exponent being Adam 
Smith {gv) often referred to as " the 
father of economics " Adam Smith 
was the founder of what is known as 
the classical school of economics He 
published his Wealth of Nations in 1776, 
dealing largely with tlio three factors 
of production land, labour, and 


capital, and the income derived there 
from — rent, wages, and profits lit/ 
also expounded tlie adv'antages of the 
division of labour, a question which, 
became of compelling interest as the 
factory system developed 

Eater contributions to economic 
thought were made by Ricardo on 
rent and wages , by John Stuart Wi‘j- 
chicfly on the distribution of wealth 
and the influence of inheritance ol 
property, etc , by' Jevons on the lav' ^ 
of marginal utility and the deter- 
mination of value by the relation of 
supply and demand 

Furtlier elaborations were made, 
notably by- Alfred Marshall, Bohm 
Bawerk, the Austrian economist, Irving' 
Fisher, and J B Clark in America, 
and many' others 

Meanwhile, the Marxist school, the ■- 
chief exponent of which was Kao 
Marx, propounded a different theory' 
of value, a theory which implies that 
injustice IS done to labour and which 
laid the foundation of Socialist doctrine , 
The Marxian theory is that value is , 
determined by the amount of labour 
put into any given product Itfurthcr 
states that labour is purchased by the 
capitalist at its cost price — t e the 
mere subsistence cost of the labourer 
This IS loss than the value created by 
the labourer, the difference being 
surplus value appropriated unjustly by . 
the capitalist by virtue of his owner- 
ship of the capital 

Modern economics has tended to , 
develop along a number of specialised 
lines finance and banking , mone- 
tary theory , theories of the trade 
cycle and business fluctuations , taxa- 
tion and public finance , labour condi- 
tions and wages , price fluctuations , 
theory of costs, etc 

Nature and Scope of Economics 
Economics is tlie study of material 
welfare, and attempts to explain tlie 
workings of modem industry, trade, 
and finance Like other sciences, it 
should be regarded as a tool, and its 
limitations should not be forgotten 
As Prof Henry Clay points out 
“ Economics is not a complete plulo-- 
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elected President a Cabinet ot ft 
Mmislcr* and Congress which coo 
lists of two houses the S nate (3* 
members) and the Chamber of Depa 
ties (50 members) The franchise » 
open to those of both sesea who can 
read In tius century Ih Indians 
have been granted nghts of citizen hip 
llisloTv I cuador was first settM 
by the bpaniartls in the I8th cent 
led b) Puarro thee n^iiemr of Peru 
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Dunng the subsequent Spanish selli 
znent the lead rs quarrelled among 
themselves and Oonralo Pisarto 
declared the territory free of Sji 
A Spanish \iceroy defeated him i 
for nearly 3 cents the country ' 
ruled from Spam In the early years 
of the Iflth cent the movement 
against Spanish dom nion began and 
in 18. with the assistance of Bolivar 
it was success! il Ccuador becoming, 
part of the republic of Colombia Inj 
a few years this republic began to. 
dissolve and several of the present 
departments of Ecuador formed them 
selves into an independent State 
(1830) becoming in 1835 the Republica ' 


Eddington 
del Ecuador Domestic politics have 
been extremely stormy dunng the last 
cent there have been nearly 50 
Presidents and many successive con 
atitutioos 

Eenmenicat « (Ecomemcsl 
Ccrenu, an inflammation of the 
whole sVin taVing the form o! a redden 
jng associated wnth copious weep- 
ink or discharge of fluid Any part 
of the body mav be aflected and to 
any extent Eczema is due to a 
eiisitisation of the skm resembling tlie 
sensitisation of the body m allergy 
iqf\ the scnstising agent ma> be 
external irritant or an internal 
10 In fact the skin rca tions in 
ailergic people are rea!l> eczematous 
Ofrmatilis (^e) similar in appear 
anec does not imply sensit sation 
External irritants causing eczema 
include plasters made from the leaves 
of certain plants orms at the anal 
onfice scabies and chemicals par 
' tieularly dyes used bv furriers and hmr 
dressers materials used by pho 
tosTaDhers and sutetance baadled by 
grScert and bakers Of the ntemal 
tox ns these most frequently » s 
mg eczema are associated with 1 ver 
kidney diseases d abet s and gout 
eddSb the title given to two 
collections of Icelandic waditioi^ 
lucratute The later or Prose Edda 
was comp led in tlie I3th cent by 
Snorri Stu luson (j v ) and the 
complete English translation of ^ 
M by A G Brodeur (1«1B> The 
Elder or Poetic Edda is a coUectioo 
of poems composed between the years 
800 and HOO an English version is 
that of H A Bellows (19 3) 

Sddington. Sir Arthur Stanley {b 

ix \ Eielish matUcmabcian ana 
astronomer was Senior Wrangler in 
1904 at Trinity College Cambridge 
From 1906 to 1913 h was chef 
^^nt at the Royal Observatory 
Greenwich and then Professor of 
Astronomy at Cambridge He has re 
ceiWd honours from scientific societies 
thioughoot the world for ha wrL 
on relativity His early works dealt 
'with stars and stellar evolution but 
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temperature of the economiser water 
rises, and it is necessary to use steel 
tubes The corrosion of these is pre- 
vented by de-acrating the water (see 
Water, PunincATioN of) Waste 
heat may be used to preheat the air 
admitted to the furnace , this is now 
being done in connection with boiler 
furnaces, by means similar to those cm 
ployed in metallurgical furnaces (q v ) 
Ecuador (Repubhea del Ecuador) 
republic in the N W of S America 
bounded N by Colombia, S E by 
Peru, and W by the Pacific The 
boundaries with Peru arc not yet 
clearly defined Area, c 120,000 sq 
m 'Hie territory is triangular in 
shape, the base being along the coast 
which IS fairly regular, except for the 
deep inlet at the Gulf of Guayaquil, 
and several promontories, including 
Galcra, Cape San Lorenzo, and Santa 
Elena The large island of Puna 
lies in tile Gulf of Guayaquil, and the 
Galapagos Islands lying 700 m. W 
belong to Ecuador 

Relief The country is divided 
naturally into three regions the 
coastal plain, the great mass of the 
Andes running N to S , sloping 
steeply to the coast and with the 
highest peaks in the centre and N , 
and the Onente, a great plain watered 
by several tributaries of the Amazon 
In the Andes, the highest peaks are 
Cotocachi (16,300 ft), Cayambe 
(19,000 ft ). Antisana (18,500 ft ) 
^topaxi (19,600 ft), Chimborazo 
(20,600 ft ), and Sangay (17,500 ft ) 
A number of short and turbulent 
streams flow from the mountains to 
the Racjfic^ but the longer nvers all 
ilou S and S E to the Amazon basin 
These include the Curaray, Tigre 
Pastaza, Morona, and Napo, 

Climate The climate is modified 
by the mountains, snow-capped most 
of the year, the plains E and 
W experience tropical heat, as the 
Equator passes through the N part 
of the country In the interior there 
IS a heavy rainfall, while the coastal 
plains vary from wet towards the N 
to dry in the S Those climatic 


variations cause the flora of Ecuato , 
to be extremely diverse , there ate cacti, 
ferns, scores of varieties of fruit, tb® 
cocoa tree, ivoiy-nut palm, and wa j 
chona Animals include the luonke}, 
puma, deer, skunk, and various tjpB 
of bat, including the vampire. Man) ‘ 
kinds of reptiles are found, and 
particularly nch variety of bird life ' 
Agrtcullute Ecuador is pnncipallV 
an agricultural countiy, its products 
being divided between the moic 
tropical crops of the N coastal pla'a> 
and the temperate crops of the huh _ 
and mountain valleys The fonner ; 
include cocoa, rubber, coffee, sugar, 
cotton, and nee , the latter cercaK 
vegetables, fruit, and cattle raising 
Cocoa is by far the most valuahk 
export, though coffee is increasing m , 
importance, and efforts are being 
made to stimulate cotton, sugar, ana 
nee production Minerals worked arc 
principally petroleum, gold, and silver, 
while there arc considerable deposits 
of iron, coal, sulphur, and copper 
not yet exploited Vast areas Oj 
forest cover much of Ecuador and 
provide valuable commercial woods ^ 

Manufactures, which are not highly 
developed, arise from agriculture, , 
with tjie exceptions of mining, 
panama-lnat making, cotton-spinning,- 
sugar-rcfining, dairy products, leather, 
brewing, and chocolate-making. The 
chief towns of Ecuador arc Quito, 
the c.Tpit3l (100,000), Guayaquil 
(120,000), and Cuenca (40,000) 

Races, Religion, Education The 
population, which at a very rough 
[estimate is 2,600,000, is composed of 
whites, about one-cighth of the whole, 
Indians, mixed races, and negroes. 
There is no State religion, but Eonian 
Catholicism has the greatest following 
Elementary education is itce and 
compulsory , there are a fair number 
of higher schools and a university at 
the capital 

Comntiintcalions are being improved, 
and there is now a reasonable railway 
mileage , river transport is used in the 
agricultural areas 

Government is carried on by an 
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fidentata, an order of MamiQabs 
found only m the Nc'r orld and con 
faitMg the anteaters artnadiKoa and 
* These animals on the 

Whole of low organisation with some 
'SfT special features are character 
oy the pres nee in the spinal 
column of accessory jointing processes 
on some of the vertebr® and by the 
OetTOoration of the dentition the 
teeth when present having no enamel 
and the normal senes In the front of 
W mouth being ne\er complete 
^ ne existing species are comparativeK 
lew in number and of small or medium 
site but in former times the order was 
fepresented by huge beasts larger m 
^ny ^ses than thinoceroses some 
of which w 
early man ^ 

Gboumj Sloths 
I n?****?. vilajet and town 

w Ksa ^flnor m the centre of a i h at 
?r?““8 «iistrwt on the route from 
Aleppo Cotton i also 
S**!!*—**!^ inhabitants are 1 urds ' 

Md Turks There is a ciudcl and 
we aiiMae of Abraham itands at the 
.*“,8* Of * pool formed by two spnnes 
' hicfa gave the tot-n its alternative' 
name of CaUnrha Much of its 
f* legendary Founded 
rebuilt by Seleucus e 300 B C it 
oe^mcM independent state I37 bc 
and made a Koman colony b> Trajan 
WAD 116 Christianity is soul tc 
nn-v-e been introduced in the 1st cent 
inconsequence of the strength of the 
“ 30 and 489 its celebrated 
^ool of thoolog) was destroyed 
floods and earthquakes have oc 
Wusderable damage to the tow. 
rf** *'nce Its seunro by the Turk. 

™ lie it has lost importance 
fhen save for bnef periods 
w has rematned under Turkish 
nomination. Pop iO 100 
Edgar the Peaeefnl (e 914-975) 
^ag of the English Succeeded ^s 
Eadwig (Edwy) 0 9 Re 
v^ed Dumtan from exile mak ng 
“la Archbuhop of Canterbury and his 
frif; .adviser Edgar and Xhinstan 
“Tried out eitens ve Church refomu , 


'3 Edinbnrgh 

and the provincial administration was 
stren-rihened At Chester Edgar to 
073 received the homage of S kings 
inidudmg Kenneth of Scotland and 
Dunwalton of Strathclvde 
Edgar Athebag [pro a TiiCLiNG] 
(fl c I04l>-< ll‘'U) grand nephew and 
heif of Edward the Confessor On 
Edwards death towe-er hii claims 
for some reason ivcre passed over 
ani Harold was made King Edgar 
submitted to \Vill am I re olted 
in lOfS but had to flee to Scotland 
and later went to Nonnandv He 
establishrd bis nephew Ed^ar on 
the Scotti h throne 1097 H is re 
puted to have lived to the ai,e of 100 
EdgehiU, a high ndge la Warwick 
shire near the Oxfordshire border 
thesteoi the first Kittle of the English 
CivUWarfOet 23 164 1 HereCharles 
1 and the I oyalist forces under Pnnee 
Rupert eo ountered the Fflrl ameoCiry 
tro^ led by tbe Earl of Essex The 
roval ~tvaln oa both wing v ere 
successful but in tbe centre the 
Partiaisentanans held firm Neither 
side could claim a snetor) Each army 
wasr OOnOstrong 
Edgeworth. Mana (1T6 -I&40) 
novel t daughter of Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth a prom nent educationist 
Her first novel tat It Ha i e i 
appeared Ui 1800 Lroiro a (ISOC) 
OiMoird (l%17) and ll Uh (1834) are 
others She excelled in dialogue and 
charactensat on but her plots are not 
well constructed Hence her style 
appears to better advantage m hurt 
stories of which sh publi hod several 
volumes FS]p far Tates (1804) and 
r<if sfvpt EdiAio «’>/« Lft (1»09 and 
161.1 fltr descnptiuns of Irish 
peasants and land-owners appeal d 
greatly to her readers and the moral 
lessons which she always drove home 
endeared her to the serious 

EAm hirreh, Capital Of Scotland 
titnated on the birth of Forth lu 
Midlothian and including the tnanu 
factunng port of Leith and several 
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he IS better known as the author of 
papers dealing witli relativity — e g 
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Space, Tune, and Craviiahon (1920), 
The Mathemaiical Theory of liela- 
Uvity (1923), Science and the Unseen 
World (1929), and others 
Eddy, Mrs Mary Baker (1821-1910), 
the founder of Christian Science (qv ) 
As a young woman she devoted much 
of her time to study, and after numer- 
ous experiments discovered what she 
considered to be the true principles of 
Christ’s healing This " discovery " 
took place in 1800, and is explained in 
her textbook, Science and Health 
(1875) In 1881 she opened the 
Massachusetts Metaphysical Church, 
and also acted as I^astor of the first 
established Church of Christ, Scientist 
Mrs Eddy, w ho was married three times, 
left an estate valued at $2 millions 
Eddystone, lighthouse on a dangerous 
narrow rock 14 m S W of Plymouth 
The first building was destroyed in 
1703 during a terrible storm, a second 
lighthouse was burnt doivn m 1755 
The third was dismantled owing to a 
fissure in the rock rendering it insecure 
The present buildmg, by Sir James 


Douglas, which was completed in 1882, , 
IS of granite, the tower nsmg 1C8 ft 
high, with a lighting tlirowr of c, 18 in 

Edelweiss [a'depvIs], a small 
rosette plant with narrow leaies 
covered with long, white, silky hairs, 
and white flowers, belonging to the 
family Composite It grows widely 
in the Swiss Alps and is a favounte 
rock plant in England 

Eden, Garden ol, the place where, 
according to the Bible, man was 
created and dwelt happily and m 
innocence before the fall of 
(q V ), It contained the tree of knoii- 
Icdge and the tree of life The site 
of the garden is thought to have been 
N of Babylon where, according to a 
local tradition, the garden of the gods 
was located 

Eden Hall, Luck of, an ancient 
drinking cup belonging to the MuS" 
graves of Eden Hall, Cumberland 
Legend states that an ancestor cap- 
tured the cup from the king of the 
fames, who allowed him to keep it 
on the one condition inscnbed on 
the cup, thus — 

When this clip shall break or fall, 

Farewell the luck of Fden Hall 
It IS tlio subject of a poem by Long- 
fellow, and a ballad by the Duke of 
Wharton 
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Edentata, an order ot Mamreatcsi 
found only in the New U orld and con 
taining the anteaters armadillos and 
sloths {f^v) These animals on the 
whole of low organisation with some 
very special features are character 
Ised by the presence in the spinal 
column of accessory jointing processes 
on some of the vertebra? and by the 
deterioration of the dentition the 
teeth when present having no enamel 
and the normal senes in the front of, 
the mouth being never complete 
The existing species are compaiatuelvi 
few in number and o( small or medium ' 
size but in former fames the orfer w 
represented by huge beasts larger 
many eases than rhinoceroses soi 
of which were contemporaneous with 
early man in S America 5r< abo 
Ground Sloths 

Edesu (or Ur/a) vilayet and to ig 
in Asu &Loor w the centre of a wheat 
growing district on the route from 
Mosul to Aleppo Cotton h also 
CBlbvated The inhabitants are Kurds 
Rad Tusks There is a citadel and 
UiB Mosque of Abraham stand 
edge of ft pool formed by two springs, 
which gave the town its alternative 
name of C<>//trrA<s tfoeh of Its 
early history is legendary round'd 
or rebuilt by Selcucus e 300 b c it 
became aa independent state 137 oc 
and made a Roman colony by Trajan 
in AD 118 Christianity is said tol 
haie been Introduced in the 1st cent I 
Inconsequence of the strength of the I 
Anans in 36_ and 4S9 its celebrated' 
school of theology was destroyed 
rioods and earthquakes have done 
considerable damage to the to vn 
and since its sc zure by the Turks 
in 118 . It has lost importance 
Since then save for brief periods 
It has remained under Turkish 
domination Pop 29 100 

Edgar the Peaceful (c OH-975) 
King of the English Succeeded his 
brother Eadwig (Edwv) US'* Re 
called Dunstan from exile making 
him Archbishop of Canterbnry and h s , 
chief adviser Edgaz and Buratao I 
earned out extensive Church reforms i 
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and the proslncial administrition was 
stren theoed At Che ter Edgar in 
073 received the homage of 8 Lings 
including Kenneth of Scotland and 
Dunwnllon of Strathclyde 

Edgar Athelme [proi a thClinc] 
(Jf c lOML-tf II 0) grand nephew and 
heir of Edward the Confessor On 
Ldnards death howier his clams 
for some reason were pas ed over 
and llArold was made King Edgar 
sutmitted to William I revolted 
IQ 1088 but bad to flee to Scotland 
and later we it to Kormandv He 
establish d hi nephew Edgar on 
the Scottish throne 1007 He is re 
pi led to have lived to the age of 100 
EldgehiU, a high ndge m Warwick 
shim nev the Oxfordshire border 
the site of the Snt battle of the hnglish 
CivilWarfOct. 3 1C4*) IlereCharles 
1 and the Royalist forces on! r l*rmce 
Rupert en ountcred tlie r^liamentarj 
troops Icsl by the Lari of Essex The 
ro>al cv airy on both wings ere 
successful bnt in the centre the 
Pari amentanans held firm Neither 
side vould elaim a victory Each army 
ase 20 000 strong 
Edgeworth Mens (1 67-1849) 
novelist daughter of Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth a prominent educationist 
Her first novel Casilt Kack tnt 
appeared in ISOO Ltonora (1800) 
OrmoHf (1817) and HiUa (1631) are 
others She excelled m dialogue and 
ch ractensation but her plot are not 
well constructed Hence her style 
appears to better advantvgc in hort 
stories of which she published se eral 
volumes lalts (1S04) and 

Tals/roit Fash a abb Li/e {1809 and 
181*) Her descriptions of Irish 
peasants and land-owners appealed 
greatly to her r aders and the moral 
lessons which she always drove home 
'cDdevrcd her to the senous 

Eduhnrgh, capital of Scotland 
situated on the Firth of Eorth in 
klidkithiaa and Including the manu 
factoring port of Leith and several 
villages to the locality Edinburgh has 
• been celebrated for its magnifi 
public build ngs historical asso- 
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ciations, and notable educational 
institutions The city itself is mainly 


residential 


being 



courtesy L M b Hatlway 
Princes Street, Edinburj^h 

carried on at Leith Among its 
buildings are the ancient castle, with 
its Ilth-cent chapel, which includes the 
rooms occupied by Mary Queen of 
Scots, the birthplace of James IV, the 
Scottish Regalia, and the historic 
armoury Holyrood Palace, founded 
originally in the 12th cent as an abbey, 
IS nch in historical associations, and has 
been occupied by Charles X of France 
George IV, Queen Victoria, and their 
present Majesties The more modem 
porfaons date from the 17th cent 
The Palace was the scene of the murder 
of Rirzio, secretary of Mary Queen of 
Scots The University and Jledical 
School are of European reputation, and 
tile Academy and Fettes College are 
wortliy of mention, as are the Observa- 
tory, Royal Institution, Parliament 
House (now the l-aw Courts), the Advo- 
cates’ Library,and the Rational Library 
of Scotland, which is legally entitled 
to a copy of every book published 
in Great Bntam The Royal Scottish 
Academy and the National Gallery 
possess many valuable pictures 
Churches include St Giles's Cathedral 
(Presbyterian), St Andrew's, St 
IVfary's Cathedral, and St George's 
There arc many well-laid-out parks 
and gardens, including the Zoological 
and Botanical Gardens There 
arc several historic castles in the 


Edinburgh Eeneir 
of Edinburgh, ?nd 


neighbourhood . , 

among the many notable monumen 
IS John Knox’s house Princes SHWt 
IS considered one of thd most bcautii s 
streets in the world ' . 

Leith, which is an important pom ' 
manufactures iron and steel gootw, 
paper, and chemicals There a 

engineering and sugar-refining , 

and fiour-mills Edinburgh has alvvap 
been noted for printing and publishingf 
insurance, banking, general commerce, . 
and brew ing arc also widely earned o 

The city dates from before tn 
Roman period, and was i 

around a fortress , the Gaels cauM i 
Dunedin, and their kings, as ^ 
the subsequent Scottish kings, h 
quently lived there It became tn 
official capital in the 15th cent, an 
James II and III held most of tnei 
parliaments hero Its literary awo 
ciations arc long and famous , m 
names of Smollett, Bums, 
Blackwood, and Chambers may ^ 
mentioned, as well as its two most 



St Giles Cathedral, Edinhu*‘Sh 

famous periodicals, the Cdtnbtirgh 
view ( 1 802-1 029) and tlie daily Seodn a.i 
(founded 1817) Pop (1031) 440.000 
Edinburgh Review, The, one oc 
famous British periodicals " 
appeared at the beginmng of the iOtn 
cent It was founded in 180^ 
Francis Jeffrey and Sydney „ 
among others, and came to an end m 
f029 Its politics were Whig , and its 
criticLsm, though nmmnginative ano 
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'(ten unfairly destructive was 
lonest for the most part 
Edison, Thomas Alva (I647-I03I) 
ttnencan inventor of Scottish and 
Jateh parentage He became a news 
>o> at the age of 12 and later printed 
ind issued the first railway tram 
lewspaper He learned the first pnn 
;iples of eleutncrty and telegraphy 
he basis of most of his inventions 
from a station 
master At 
the age of 9 
he established 
his own works 
atMenlo Park 
New Jersey 
and embarkrf 
on his inven 
tive career 
Hia patents 
include those 
^ for duplex and 

rtwmssCdj quadrupled 

telegraphy the carbon telephone traos 
Bitter and the pnnting televraph 
tape machine lleraadcthcprelimiB 
»jy expenments for the invention «f 
the wireless thermionic valve and 
applied wireless transmission and 
reception to moving trams He inven 
ted the phonograph the ineaadeseeot 
electnc light bulb the kinetoscope (or 
forerunner of the cinema) and many 
hundreds of mechanical and electncaJ 
devices He is commonly regarded in 
the United States not only as the 
father of _Oth-cent mechanical ovt 
lisation but as the beau Ideal of | 
the self made man For a Urge part 
of h s life he was deaf 

Edmonton (I) Capital of Alberta 
on the N Saskatchewan R Canada 
The chief occupations are coal m ining 
ranching and lumbering In tho 
cityaresaw mills se eralnieat packing 
factories and iron foundnes It » 
also the scat of a university Pop 
11931)78 8 9 (2) Town in the county 

of Middlesex Fn land The chief 
industries are the manufacture of 
small arms ammunition varnish 
bricks and a cons derable tomato 
culture Three great names in htera 


least I tore are associated with Edmonton— 
' Keats Cowper and Lamb The la t 
named » buried here lop (1931) 

”wmnna St {c 841-8 0) King oI 
r»«t Anglia, took, the throne 8 5 he 
was defeated and slam by the Danes 
at Hoxne and revered as a martvT 
his shnne bt ng set up at Bury ht 
Edmunds which takes its name from 
him Day Nov 0 
Edmund (Sich) St. (r H ®-l 10) 
taught thf^ogy and philosophy at 
llxford and t«came Archbishop of 
Canterbury ml 34 Herebuked Hcn^ 
HI op ntv for his policy but actually 
played litUe part in the troublw of ^ 
m.- L more for his 


ici-ii .tv .» noted more for his 
pcwnal virtue than for capacity 
m puNiv affairs He was canonised 

‘“wnrand I. King o! the English (d 
016) fought w th A.thelstan aga nst 
the Danes at Brunanburh and s c 
ceeded him 040 Made peace witt 
OHf king of Nonhumbns hutcxpcllw 
him from England 04v and ravaged 
Strathclyde Uas slam by a banished 

”*Rteaa(l n. IroMid*, King of the 
rnirtishfr 088-1010) resi ted Canute a 
mv^ion of England 1016 but 
forced back to London On lEthel 
red s death in 101 0 both bec-ime rivals 
to the English crown and alter several 
battles they made peace ot Olney 
Canute taking the N of England and 
EdmundtheS anddvingshortiyafW 

Edocahoo. The Historr ox The 
ideals and methods of educational 
systems have differed according to the 
various civilisations which have 
e olv-cd them In ancient Greece 
the ideal was the State and the 
educabve process stressed the physical 
rather than the meotsl The most 
extreme example of this fonn of 
education vras afforded by Spart^ 
where physical de elopment soldierly 
diaciplme and a m lit^ ^tlook 

were the primary aims and intellectual 

pntsuiu a secondary cons derat <m 
In Athens the framing of body 
and ol mind were regarded -* 
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equal importance Education was 
less collective and more individual, 
and in later years intellectual studies 
took precedence of physical training 
The Greek system generally was 
carried oqi by three kinds of teachers, 
to whom boys were sent until they 
reached the age of 17 and became 
ephebot those who taught readmg, 
writing, and arithmetic , those who 
taught music , and those wlio were 
responsible for purely athletic traming 
The State was responsible for the 
education of these youths but the 
private institutions of the philosophers 
were eventually also taken over thus 
the “ University" of Athens was born 
The Spartan system of education, 
being based on the conception of a 
military state, was entirely different 
Greek culture had an important 
influence on Roman education The 
early Roman republic charged the 
family, not schools, w ith the education 
of its youth The influence was moral 
rather than intellectual, the result 
being not so much the development 
of the mind as the moulding of 
character But, with the infiltration 
of Greek culture, professional teaching 
displaced parental Schools wth 
Greek masters were founded, and 
literature, philosophy, and rhetone 
were studied With the dawn of 
Chnstianity, this pagan culture be- 
came suspect, though it was retained 
in most of the Christian educational 
institutions after its suitability had 
been cxliaustively debated by the 
early Fathers The ascendancy of 
the barbarians, however, and the 
coming of the Dark Ages extinguished 
all culture which was not preserv'ed 
by the monastic orders Outside the 
monasteries, a state of cultural gloom 
persisted until in the 8th cent , Alcum, 
with Charlemagne s approval, founded 
his famous PaJace School and, !>> his 
educational treatises and organisation, 
provided a valuable stimulus to Oie 
o'-erduc revival of culture This 
revival was furthered by European 
communication with Eastern civilisa- 
tion, brought about by trading expe- 


ditions and the holy wars, and resulted ^ 
in the formation of the universiti^^ > 
By the 13th cent universities existw . 
at Pans, Oxford, Cambndge, an<i 
Bologna (founded in the 11th 
where higher education vvas availao 
at the hands of the finest scholars o 
the day As the Middle Ages a ' 
vanced not only universities, uu 
institutions for more elementary educ^ ^ 
tion multiplied The Church, 
had a close affinity with the rinb'C 
sities, also supported grammar school , 
and the monasteries and guilds hsO" 

wise maintained scholastic institutions 

This mediaival system, though 
able in many ways, was responsio 
for the bias in favour of theology un j 
the prejudice against the paS"*' 
classics But Latin and Greek 
ture came into their own again wm 
the Italian Renascence, and by 
end of the 14th cent such scholars a - 
Petrarch had stimulated a revival o 
interest m the classical works wliicn 
spread through the educational in™ 
tutions of Italy and, later, of flic res 
of Europe The Italian hunia^w 
such as Vittorino da Feltre 
1440) and otlicr great schoolmasters 
proved that on a basis of classical 
study their theories coUld produce a 
cultured individual with essentially 
Christian principles Later props* 
gators of this enlightened spirit >“ 
education were Erasmus (I467-la4"j 
and. in England. Colet, who 
St Paul's School m the early Iwii 
cent WiUi the exception of 
period of the Reformation, when Uw 
universities were denounced by “lo 
Protestant reformers, and cducatio 
languished m an air tliick vvim 
theological argument, humanism,^ 
interpreted by Melanchthon (14"'“ 
1560). vvas for more than two hundreo 
years propagated in schools, Aati" 
being regarded as the most importan 
subject The Jesuit schools w'mj” 
were founded in the middle of 
]6Ui cent, w'cre no exception to tin 
rule The preoccupation with 1-*, J, 
which had been so strongly advocatca 
by the later humanists proved tiie 
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rock oa which scholasticism nearly 
foundered in the 17th cent In spite 
of repeated agitation for the intro- 
duction of vernacular teaching and a 
general broadening of outlook the 
schools and universities refused to 
adjust their curricula to the requite | 
ments of daily cTistenee with the 
result that they failed to an e\ee 
increasing extent to attract pupils 
By the 18th cent the umsersities 
had improved their position by em 
bracing new ideas and subjects but 
higher education had become a pnv ileg c 
of an anstocratic minority But 
though education had become so 
lamentably msufficient in practice 
ideas which were of great importan < 
psychologically were advanced by 
famous theorists Rousseau (171S-I 
1778) in hia CmtU formulated the 
principle that the natural disposition 
of a child should govern and not 
b* governed by the educational . 
method Pettalocsi (1748-18 7) also 
advocated the importance of recog i 
sising a child s individuality aoo 
Froebel (1782-1852) elaborated a 
Similar theory into a detailed method 
based on gnidance non interference 
and natural self-expression These 
theonis together s»ith Ilerbarls 
(17 fl-1841) are the most stnkiogj 
examples of the ISth-ccnt pteoeco 
pahon with edncabonal ideas But 
elementary education Itself in England 
and Wales was still very much m its 
Infancy In 1899 the Society for 
Promoting Christian knowledge had 
been founded whose object was the 
establBhment of charity schools for 
the elementary education of boys and 
gu-ls. These and other schools equaU> 
inadequate but supported by diaerent , 
rehgious denominations tc^ethcr with I 
the later Sunday si.hooIs reprwentedl 
the elementary educational facilities ol 
the 18th cent, 

Eailj in the 10th cent the voluntary 
'ocietiei such as the BntUh and 
Toreign School Society and the Na 


* viTigQ acnooi society anu 
tronal Society for I romoting •••»• 
Education of the Poor in the Pnaciplw 
of the Established Church 
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I under fhe leadership Lancaster 

and Bell re5pecmel> made staking 
progress particularly i" the case of 
^kational Society The 
1 an important one in the h storv 

tbniWmg of schools was ^ 

of the annual grants “hile fhe^ 
re*”SplferitTas^“fl«ut 
ilme auS that the 

the amount of the gt»n 
portionate to the „amina 

'rirro' 

oominational re P attendance 

SSoS"!®."" I'”' 

.ho 

by the a''"8'v*“"w^ion was made 
foClowjngyear free 

a aitvbJe Xe or*" "* 

14 came in 190 with 

howeier since I , r-focation Act. 

Dy this Act Kh^‘ KhooU cam® 
isM and 2 o^bao d 

»B.ler the authority oi ni 
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education of both " provided ” and 
" non-proMded ” (formerly board and 
voluntary) schools ivas controlled by 
these councils, and the setting up of 
boards of managers for both kinds of 
schools became compulsory Tlicsc 
and otlicr provisions relating to the 
management of schools, and the selec- 
tion and efficiency of their staffs, were 
the main features of a comprehensive 
and far-reaching piece of legislaUon 
In 1000 tlie local authorities were em- 
powered to provide free meals for 
deserving cases, and in 1007 medical 
inspection of all pupils in elementary 
schools became another of their duties 

7 he Education Act of 1018 intro- 
duced another senes of momentous 
changes Local authorities were asked 
to dr.aw tip schemes outlining measures 
to be taken towards a national sj’stcm i 
of education for everyone enjiable of 
profiting thereby, compulsory school 
age was raised from 12 to 14, and 
the local authontj’ empowered to 
raise it, if desired, to 15, part-time 
attendance was prohibited . nursery 
schools were to bo introduced, with 
central schools for more intelligent 
pupils , compulsory part-time educa- 
tion for jo'ing people between the agci 
of Hand 18 was imlnted, though this 
was afterwards postponed , md at- 
tention drawn to the- desirability of 
adequate phjsicd training Tlio'il.iy 
continuation schools whose establish- 
meat the Act had madi possibh yvere 
sUrted b) the loud authorities in 
yarlOHs places, but in KtSa the econ- 
omic depression and eoinplicationa ns 
to then admhii'itTatlon caused the-n to 
\k closed In 1SI20 the tircumsuinecs 
of tea/ hers were improyed by the 
adojit’or. of the Burnham scale of 
‘'clarie-' 

In IkOl the Stale secondary edoca- 
fi.m, as repr< s< nt/-d by Hit gre itcit of 
the puMiv. f.hooh '.-is m.ide the 
sabjtet of a <om!:ni<-ion Vyho-c te;a>rt 
i*tl to the reftims * tlected hj th- Pnb’ic 
Aet (IkOti The- ScUooli 
Lnq'iiry temm.'-oon ptoewtj dz-eper 
-od ii-oiirh! pv iHe ftijr/ic*; j-iajiy 
irregiiUrit’-a and -■’imv.tmungy la tkc 


administration of endow-ments, avhich 
the Endowed Schools Act ol ISGDhad 
done much to rectify By the Technical 
Instruction Act of 1880 the local 
councils yyere able to levy a rate to 
support technical or manual instruc- 
tion , and by 1800 technical instruc- 
tion (later interpreted as including 
mathematics, science, and modem 
languages) became until just before the 
War one of the objects to which contri- 
butions to local authorities in respect 
of beer and spirit duties could be 
deyoted In 1809 the control over 
the endoyyed secondary schools, en- 
trusted to the Charity Commissioners 
in 1874, was transferred to the newly- 
ostabhshed Board of Education, and 
with the Act of 1002 secondary' 
education took a big step forward 
In 1007 the grants from the Board 
were considerably increased, and at 
the present time the quality and- 
qu,antity of the secondary schools . 
shovv a remarkable improvement on 
conditions at the beginning of the 
century ° “ 

One licneficial feature* of such schools 
is the considerable proportion of free 
placw available for pupils from ele- 
mentary public schools 'Theexaraina- 
iions by which the capabilities of the 
pupils of these schools are determined 
include the Oxford and Cambridge 
^ ‘Connection with yvhich 

j nior, senior, .-md honour certificates 
. c I'viird, and the ev.iininations by 
inch certificates arc granted exempl- 
g sTieccstful candidates from tlic 
umversitv matriculation exaimnstionS 
/n scothsnci, yvhire, «inco 1883. a 
sepsrate rducation Department has 
«-l‘argc of cilucational aflairs, 
in i' '^ortifieate sj stem has been 
crJfi '■J"'''' *'‘*®'* in Ireland - 
‘-diicatinn is closely bound up 
,“‘‘^'‘‘5’' ™'-»^t of the schools in llw 
Trim n being eotinectwl with 

Uri-:‘t Irih Ireland /duea- 

eontrollrd -wfl'-'* 
fhe national ivstein 
«- from IhhO, when 
r.i Jc,st,no eommitP-c, v- ctr »/t up 
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Edncationol Assodabons 
abolished m favour of local edueahoal 
aothonties In 1007 the Wei h De I 
partment of the Hoard of ndueation' 
was founded A feature of the Scot 
tish educational s>'Stcm is the laT^eT 
preponderance of <lav secondars 
schools as compared with Fogland 
where boardini; schools are much more 
numerous In lOU the school boards] 
were discontinued and bui^h and 
county education authorities took 
their place The arious bursanes 
admini tered bv these anthont 
greatlv increase the facilities for free 
secondary education Co-cducation is 
more general m Scotland than in 
England where the wide pread girls 
and boys boarding school system con 
tinues to flounsh The present-day 
experimental m thods of educat on 
include the Dalton and Montesson s>s- 
tems(?f V ) which aim at dcN eloping the 
intelligence and rca-oning capacity b> 
encoDrag og the pupils to take an 
ftcUve part in their o -n mstructioD 
By the /re method pupils choose their | 
own lubjects without any persuasion 
t compul ion from their elders Such 
lethods vill be more than justified 


MM “"“"“‘""'•“■aernSUt. 
jAdnlt Education Wothi n 
I turn for Adult Educatir^T 
Societj' of Art Masuw 
of Assistant MI Itcssm t 
Study Society ^oolf ”f j" 
Association ^AssDn»»°*if 


(\\ales and Monm<JiS”b^r^i‘r‘ 
= 01 County 

Edgcati^al Instit!i”““7<tv^*'"^* 
poca^l SetU ments 
Iroebel Society and it** 
AssociaUon c-. 
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Women J.. ^ 15 ^ 5 * 



Edncalion in the Modem Stnto fi(Kj Education in the Modern Stale 


lion .u. ■' .1 transini'-'-.iou of lifr throufrh 
tlif living to the living *' I li ive jiid 
iny.clf that ' the ideal objirt of 
(duc'ition ii that vve •^hoiilrl learn all 
that It concern' us to Know, in ordtr 
that there b\ vri maj bceome all that it 
concerns us to Ijc ” This implies that 
the Knowledge of facts is only a ine-ans 
to the knowledge' of values, values 
being facts appn bended in their rela- 
tion to etch other, and to oiirselve-s 
Tile wise man is the man who Knows 
the relative values of things Our 
experience should, if possible, be 
grouped round some central conv'ic- 
tion, cmlxjdjing what we might call, 
in rather stilted language, our philo- 
sophy of lift We want to Know the 
world, or tint comer of it in v Inch oiir 
lot IS ciast, in order that we may give 
and rcctiv'c the best value for our 
sojourn m it 

It IS now generally admitted thattlie 
work of the educator is loss to impart 
facts, vihich, when isolated from their 
sigmficanee for life as a whole, are dead 
things, or to inculcate opinions whicJi 
he himself, or those whom he repre- 
sents, think desirable, than to bring 
out and realise the latent capacities in 
the mind of the pupil Tlie teacher, 
like Socrates, aims at being the " mid- 
wife " of the young mind He would 
gladly make liis owm the words of 
Jkiinte Beuve " As time goes on, you 
will make me believe that I can for my 
part be of some use to you With the 
generosity' of your age you will repay 
me, in that feeling alone, for more than 
I shall be able to give you m intellec- 
tual freedom, in literary tliought If 
in one sense I bestow upon you some of 
my oxpencnco, you will requite me, 
and in a more profitable manner, by 
the sight of your ardour for what is 
noble , you will accustom me to turn 
oftener and more willingly towards the 
future in your company You will 
teach me again to hope " This strikes 
the right note The teacher aims at 
making himself no longer necessary, 
because it is a lighted torch that he has 
to hand on to younger and fresher 
runners When Bryce says that the 


chief aim nf wlucatitm is toftimiifate- 
ctino'.ily, he enunmt*”? « p^ydjcli^ka! 
truth and brings to light th" mtin 
dilb rt-m.' Iwtwren (he tnodern a'ld the ' 
mtdlaval view of life. ” Turpw 
curiOTitas cst," 'uiys St. Tlam'as i 
Ki rnpis Ff r us the Ihirst for knO't' 

Irdgt IS btUir tlian knowledge itsdf ' 

hdiitation, ficim the jioint of vie'’' <’* ’ 
tilt Matt, is a training for citizensliip 
But (ifizen‘'tnp is a muds wider worn 
than politics It is. tw Burke .said in 
a famtur p.i'isage a partnership tn all 
sen net .iiid .^rt and in every virtue ard 
pcrfcttion And he adds, in never-to- ' 
ill-forgotten words, “as the ends of 
such a partnoreUip cannot be obt.ailied > 
in many gent rations, it becomes a 
partnership not only* between Uiosc 
who art living, hut bct'vccn those who 
arc living, those who are dead, and 
those who art to be born " National 
solidarity means more than the cessa' ‘ 
tion of SI ctional disloyaltits It means 
soIid.anfy' between tradition, present 
conditions, and future hopes Ihoso , 
only can bt entrusted with the dircC' 
tioii of the future of a nation to whom 
her past is dear The unborn have 
no votes, but they have interests, which 
*irc in our Ivccpin^ 

In this article attention will be given 
mainly to education in our own coun- ’ 
try The conditions on the Continent 
and in Amenca arc so different that it 
would be difficult to describe otlicr 
educational systems without exceeding 
the space allow cd me In England the 
sy'Stem ha.s grown ; in other countries 
it has been made In consequence, 
England presents, as an Amcncan 
student has said, a far greater variety 
of tyjies tlian any other country, and 
anomalies which w ould not be tolerated 
in 1' ranee, for example, or in Germany* 
this variety and elasticity arc probably 
an advantage, or capable of being made 
an advantage Tlicy are certainly m 
accordance with the character and 
traditions of our country, winch lum 
never taken kindly to cast-iron 
regimentation Since the power of 
tradition lias been and still is so great, 
it may bo worth while to give a vciy 
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bnefsomraaryofStitc action in cduca 
tion in England beginning with the 
16th Cent though much might be said 
of educational ideals and practice in 
the Jliddle \ge$ 

The Refornution destroyed most of 
the educational machinery all of it 
under ecclesiastical control of the 
Middle Ages The grammar schools 
founded all over England in the 16th 
cent n ere intended to make good this 
loss Some of these were new butthe 
majority took the place of the chantry 
«hools suppressed by Henry VIII and 
Edward \I tVmchcster and Eton 
were then included among the grammar 
schools In the reign of ^izabeth 
Rtants were made for the maintenance 
of a few necessitous scholars at Oaford 
and Cambridge and article* ol 
witation showed great solicitude 
l»th by the Crown and the Church 
education hauld be (fhcient 
The Statute cl Apprentices (iao>) pro- 
vided compulsory instruction m arts 
hnd crafts for both sexes specially 
aninptug students or schoUn in 
Kbools or universities Cromwell In 
■pite of the anient fey's! sm of Oxford 
and Cambridge allowed a grant of 
I OOO a y ear to increase the stipends of 
the Heads of college* Th Act of 
Hnilomiily {168 ) ^ve pnvUeges to 
the Umveisities an! wh n James II 
attacked their liberties the wliole 
country rose to protect them But 
university education was at a very low 
ebb all through the I8th cent Adam 
Smith m 177iJsa>"s that at Oxford the 
greater part of the yublc professors 
have lor these many years given up 
even the pretence ol teaching 

It is interesting to observe that 
State aid for edncation and giants for 
poor scholars are no n w pnne j Ic in 
I ngland Ihit the most cturactcnst c 
feature in the history ol English ednea 
tion 19 the importance of voluntary 
effort In which the Society for the 
rroiuot on of Chnsfiao Knowledge 
founded at the end ol the 17th cent 
deserves special roentioi The names 
of Andrew Hell and Joseph Eaoca.ster 
are memorable t ;r efforts to 
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promote primary education The un 
fortunate disputes about denomina 
tional an I undenominational schools 
date from this penod and were doubt 
less inevitable The intcrventit n of 
Eailiamcnt was only a question of time 
The first compulsory edu ation Act 
was passed in ISO in spite of the 
protests of the employers of chili 
labour in the Is c unties The 
attitude of the slavc-dnversof voung 
ebddren does them no credit but thev 
were able partially to frustrate the 
intentitxis of the A t 

In 1833 a small sum of /‘'O 000 va 
voted for education and was opposed 
by theilemagogue \tilliam Cobbett on 
the curious ground that the effect of 
education was to make men more 
immoral and that it increased the 
numberof school teachers— thatnw 
race of idlers To tax the people for 
education was a French ilea and 
therefore bad The demand for educa 
tion among the poorer classes was in 
(act rather belated in this country 
ithadtobestimulatedfrom above and 
■A (act to be created by giving instal 
ments of reform which had the effect of 
whetting the appetite of those who 
benefited by them The Elementary 
Education Dill of 1670 which ad 
mitted the necevsity of State training 
and set up School Boards was con 
sideredalmost revolutionary In 18 6 
atten lance wa made com] ulsory in 
voluntary schools and in 1831 stnool 
f -es vereabuli hisl m thegreatmaionty 
of schools reduced in most of tlie 
reoumder In 100 primary second 
ary and Iiighcr schools were broueht 
under ti e control of a single authonty 
Suicc then greater attention has been 
giv A to continuation schoob ant 
schoUrahips often ofmuch higher value 
than were ever given under the com 

S Utive system by the Oxford and 
mbnidge Colleges ate bestowod 
'on promi ing pupb iu the Council 
schools to liable th m to hn sh tbrir 
education at the old univ-er«iti 
the jutsent time neailv 
students at Oxford and CamI 
suhsidi ed in one vrav or 
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int'clligencc among those who rernain 
manual workers Ihe evil bccomci 
greater when the ablest sons of the 
working men are drafted into a sterile 
class which docs not keep up its num- 
bers The lowest biith-ratis m Great 
Britain are those of the doctors, 
clergy, and teachers Even those 
wliosc political prejudice's blind them 
to the fact that the old professional 
families are on an average an excep- 
tionally well-endow'cd class, physicalU 
and mentally, cannot be indillcreiit to 
the sterilising of the ablest children of 
the manual worker " We are skim- 
ming off the cream of the popul.ition 
in each generation, and throwing it 
away," writes Dr Schiller 

To this we may answer that the 
assumption by the State of the burden 
of giving a good education to all the 
children who arc born must logically 
carry with it the right of the State to 
exorcise some control over the numbers 
and over the quality of the next 
generation It is intolerable that a 
pair of slum parents should claim tlic 
right to burden their neighbours with 
the nurture of a dozen diseased or half- 
witted children Eugenical legislation 
will be forced on the modem State, 
though perhaps not till it is too late 
Secondly, the birth-rate among the 
superior working class is now almost 
as low as in the Ic.arned professions, so 
that the nation docs not lose much by 
putting the son of a skilled artisan into 
a black coat In fact, in Scandinavia 
and Holland, and I think now also in 
Germany, the differential birth-rate 
against the learned professions has 
ceased to operate Xho same may 
soon bo true of our own country, 
especially if the professional man gives 
up the stniggle to send his sons to 
expensive schools 

In appointing teachers, now that the 
supply', especially of competent mis- 
tresses, IS so abundant, the State would 
be wise to cease to choose unmarried 
women by preference The teachers 
tend to bo a class by themselves, per- 
haps insufficiently respected socially, 
and many of the unmarried women 


suffer from the psy ducal malaise 
caused by living otherwise than as 
Nature intended The consequence is 
that many of them adopt bitter and 
subversive opinions, with which the}’ 
sometimes inoculate their pup*'^ 
Other things being equal, marriea 
teachers should be preferred, for the 
sake of the children 

It has been said that English educa- 
tion shows more diversity than that of 
any' other country Of this there is 
no stronger example than the Public 
Schools, an institution to winch there 
IS no parallel elsewhere They rctaui 
their indcpeudcnct of the Stale, so long 
as they are able to dispense with State 
aid A few y cars ago I w'as criticised 
for my' pessimism by' more than one 
head master, because I said that I 
thought It doubtful if most of our 
Public Schools could survive till the 
end of the present century' I tlunk 
most head masters now realise that I 
was nglit Ihe boom in thtso schools 
has given place to a slump. Some w ell- 
established I’ublic Schools hav'e already 
lost 20 per cent of their numbers, and 
the governing bodies of others do not 
disguise their apprehensions If these 
proud institutions arc once forced to 
accept Government grants, their doom 
IS sealed They will become continua- 
tion schools for the counties in which 
they stand 

No institutions are more open to 
criticism, and none receive such enthu- 
siastic loyalty and affection from 
Biose who know' them from inside 
Continental educationists recognise 
tins, and also that these schools are the 
chief nursery of certain traditions which 
^cy admire in our national character 
The uprightness, honour, and " fair 
play' " which belong to the ideal of an 
English gentleman arc nowhere better 
t^ght than at the Public Schools 
They arc not only the ethics of a 
™hng class , successful attempts are 
being made to introduce “the Public 
School spirit into the great day schools, 
supported by' public money, which 
mready play a very important part in 
English education Those who have 
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inspected some of these adnuiaWe 
schools most feel hopeful that esca if 
changes mahe the positum of 
•*nnnls lilcc Eton Harrow and \\iii 
Chester untenable much of what is 
nest m them may be saved 
^Wreadj the Vhiblic Schools have 
bftn obliged to enlatje and rationalise 
“eif strangely naerow and nntnfH 
l^ent curriculum The ideals of the 
Itenasceuce sensible and enlightmed 
enough m an age nhich realij had to 
go to school to learn the classics ncrc 
oancatured m the Tcglish schools of 
t “6 18th and 10th cents The bovs 
of th» lienascence were trained in the 
use of anas m hunting hasbandrv 
«d music our boys till Ut H were 
merely taught gatnea the study of 
the classics degenerated into minute 
hnguutic teaching of stupefying dull 
In the iMttU between the' 
Greelts and the Trojans the defenders 
of classical educaton threw away a 
g^ ease by tbeir unmtell gent 
Mvocacy The result is that C tesk 
which IS really better worth study ng 
than Latin been crowded out of 
many schools by subjects wluch only 
*wm to be more loteresUng or more 
useful 

l-or lads tn a less f muriate aocial 
pos tion cotitinuation seboots I t 
adolescents are provided A d>ncult 
eyuest on is whether they should be 
mail compulsory as they are m 
bennans Compuls on is repugnaut 

to Engttsh ideas aiui would bed lOcult 
toenl vceonia Is who are earnirg their 
own living Oil the other hand 
withc ut compnlswa comparatively few 
have resolution enongh to Uotertake 
vol niarj work fur Improving the r 
minds alter lep Ur w« rking hours 
and It i said that some employrTS 
discourage the piartKe ws lung to 
keep the m tw » and bwluw of tbdr 
emj Joyces fresh fv She weak Wlwb 
they are paul for It is pustiblv that 
ttrse lostrurtWMi LUsm-s are leu; 
nrvess rr than they tneil to be We 
have to (cmembrr that tl<rrv are stow 
Toany new sk-s ti ■clf-trapreverBret 
outSR^ 5>t*te edoeatiem The pnnted 
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book has made the oral lecture partly 
obsolete the cinema is alreaJv of 
educational value and m ght be male 
much more u eful broad ast ng fro- 
▼ides nearly all the instruments of 
culture — music art science literatur 
philosophy and r lipion On the 
whole Uc may perhips think that m 
England compulsion to attend classes 
IS not advisable 

The psychology of education has 
made great strides to the imm nac 
advantage of the piip Is who unt i 
comparatisely lately were subjeited 
to a discipline as stupid as it was 
brutal It IS now recognised that 
what the normal chill li^irrs i* to 
talk and listen to act { IramaticaUs ) 
to draw paint and model to dance 
and sing to know the why of things 
to make tb ngs for himself It is also 
known that memons ng comes natar 
alh to the young boy or girl who 
should he made to learn b\ heart things 
which he w ill remember for life After 
18 cramroiDg is injunous th 
young man sboul 1 be encouraged to 
think 

T1 IS study of psychology has 
revolutionised educatKn and among 
oth r th Dgs has taught edocators that 
to cultivate hobbea which can be 
followed out of school an I to use 
I isure happ ly and proper > U a 
great part ol educMvsa In a geod 
schxil erery orprrtututy is given lor 
aits and craft for carju-nter ng 
tnmlelbeg drawing an I painting 
^ rnetimei the hoya arv taught how 
to built a shed or eryckrt jrwvdnn 
or such skU nl wjork as pnaung and 
etching IS eocouragrd Tlese pur 
suits shoi Id whCQ pwsible he «m 4? 
play ng the piano ts a gooJ samp e 
of an art which it rx t suitable for a 

Ilut the rTi<mursc*ncent of h bbws 
M only part of what wilt more an-1 
rmce W as an lie'wwtact 

pMt ul eilucatmn ^^e might almost 
say that tie » hi«ct of education » to 
Uaua the pop I to eejoy the » git 
UingviaonlrrlhatlaatTerl ^tvtrtr 
make a gorsl «sa of hts icituie 
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soul IS dyed the colour of its leisure 
thoughts , and now that in most 
occupations the hours of work are 
shorter than they used to be, and may 
in the future bo shorter still, it is 
essential that education should be a 
training, not only for ivork, but for 
play In a machine age, nork for 
wages must tend to be monotonous 
and somewhat trying to the nerves 
But we hope that in the future every 
worker will have some hours each 
day at his owm disposal How can he 
spend them best ? The school must 
kindle intelligent intellectual in- 
terests, It must open the door to 
the inexhaustible treasure of truth 
and beauty which is ready for all 
who seek it , it must, in a word, 
help the pupil to be a civilised 
man or woman And when we 
consider the multiplicity of legitimate 
interests, and the great varieties 
of human endowment, this object 
cannot be attained without more 
elasticity m the curriculum than it is 
easy to arrange There are diffi- 
culties , but unless they are surmounted, 
State education is not doing all that is 
now rightly demanded of it 

This consideration reminds us natur- 
ally of one of the pitfalls of State 
education — the danger of standardi- 
sation, the danger of trammelling the 
teacher by rigid regulations and 
innumerable forms to fill up, the 
danger of sacrificing education for 
examinations The objections to test- 
ing work by “ results ” are already 
recognised The “ riddling Sphinx,’ ’ as 
Seeley called the examination system, 
IS responsible for much of the com- 
parative failure of our education In 
almost every examination it would be 
possible, as Profe-ssor Bateson says, 
" to extract question after quc-stion 
that ought never to have been set, 
referring to things tliat need never 
lia\c been taught, and knowledge 
that no one but a pedant would dream 
of carrying in liis head for a week'’ 
To sw'allow gobbets of raw information 
to be presently disgorged in the same 
condition at an examination, is not 


education The pupil very properly 
protects himself by forgetting at the 
earliest opportunity all the useless 
facts with which Ins memory has been 
loaded Nevertheless, it is useless to 
fulminate against examinations, or to 
suggest that they might be abolished 
with advantage No method of esti- 
mating proficiency by viva voce talks 
or intelligence tests can take the place 
of written examinations They stimu- 
late a healthy competition, without 
which industry would languish 
" Without examinations," Bishop 
Creighton wrote, "there would bo a 
tendency to idleness and laxity, and 
teachers would not be kept up to the 
mark The evil side of examinations 
IS that, while they were simply meant 
to be tests, teachers will insist upon 
regarding them as standards They 
try to circumvent the inspector, 
treating him as if ho were a foe instead 
of afnend " Those who really believe 

in education will not willingly behave 
so, but groat care must bo taken not 
to put pressure on the teachers " to 
seem rather than to be," as the Greeks' 
used to say 

I have left till the last the vexed 
and vexatious question of religious 
teaching m schools. Education has 
in the past ow'cd so much to the 
Churches that it would bo ungrateful 
to show impatience at their claims , 
and yet it cannot be dented that mucli 
of the real exhibited by ecclesiastics 
has arisen from the desire that the 
children shall be grounded in tlio 
tenets of the Church to wliicli they 
belong In a country where -there are 
numerous varieties of religious belief,' 
it IS impossible to give any religious 
instruction without offendmg some 
people In 1870 the solution of giving 
undenominational Christian tc.achmg 
to all was favoured This would 
undoubtedly meet the wishe's of the 
majority, who do not wish their 
children to be left without any religious 
instruction at all But there are 
uncompromising minontics who, 
rattier than allow their children to bo 
taught any religion except tlicir own. 
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IJcwcHjn in 1282, and the attempted ; 
conquest of Scotland John Hilioi, 
King of Scotland, had adimtUd 
Edwards <itircraint\ m tettim for 
bupjx)! t in hts claim to the throni He 
now rebelled against Edward who 
took that opportimitj of attacking 
Scotland In spite of Ins defnt o( 
the Scots and the capture ami execu- 
tion of William Wallace, the popular 
Scots leader, h< was abk to keeji oiilv 
a precarious hold of the Lowlands 
lie died while marching N to attack 
Scotland once more Eilward inarntd 
Eleanor of Castile (rf 1200) in 125-1 and 
Margaret of France {d 1318) in 1200 
Edwakd II (128-1-1327) succeeded 
his father, Edward I, in 1.307 His 
reign was marked by a recurrence of 
the struggle between the barons anel 
the Crown The barons took adv.m- 
tage of )iis lack of administrative 
abihtj, and forced him to get nd of his 
advisers, Piers Gascslon, m 1312, and 
the Desptnsers, 1321, who retumcel 
from exile in the following year and 
endeavoured to win the support of the 
Commons for the Crown In the Par- 
liament of 1322 it was laid down that 
the consent of the Commons was neces- 
sary for the validitj of any Act of 
Parliament Robert Bruce of Scot- 
land took advantage of these quarrels 
to win Scotland back, defeating the 
English army at Bannockburn in 1314 
Edward was deposed in Jan 1327, and 
a few months later was murdered in a 
conspiracy against him in svhich his 
wife, Isabella of Prance, took part 
Edward III (1312-1377), succeeded 
his father, Edward II, in 1327 He 
was concerned m.ainly with foreign 
politics A dispute w'lth Philip of 
France over Gascony led to the out- 
break of the Hundred Years’ War in 
1338 The English won a scries of 
victories — on land, Cricy, 134G, and 
Poitiers, 1351 , at sea, Slujs, 1340 
Aquitaine was ceded to Edward m 
1361, though It w'as regained by the 
Freneb later in the reign Certain 
apparently protective trade regulations 
were introduced dunng his reign, but 
they were really part of the foreign 


pohej', .as the} were clweJy 
with” his afitmpfs to tonte vr 
cihate the rkinish people Hts 
for fumis made him rely on r.T-liaii’'‘»’ 
and rtrengthened (he hand-S bf w- 
btirghirs and knights m the Conin’c®'* 
llunng his n ign the Black Death (?Cj‘ 
ecciimd He ni irnttl PhilipP 
Hainault (d 13G9), 1328, their W 
childnn including Ldward the BwC» 
Princi and John of Gaunt laq r 1 
Edward IV (M42-11S3), son oj' 
Rjclmrd, Duke of Tork. was crowaica 

king ,ifttr the Yorkist Victory m 

Mortimer's Cross, 1401, owang to 
infliiente of Warwick, the Kmg-maki't 
(ye) Thev disapretd, and 
was defeated at Barnet. 1471. 
gave gn at assisLanco to Cavton, tnr 
printer, and assisted the “ re\ava> e. 
learning " 5cr Rosts, Wars orTi't 
Edward V (1170-1483), son o!, 
Edward IV He was impnsoned m 
the Tower in 1183 (the }CIT of W 
accession) and, it is said, was niurdcrw 
by the orders of his uncle, RicU^ 
Crookback, of Gloucester, wlioasccnuca ■ 

the throne ns Richard 111 r 

Edward VI {15.17-1653), soa oi 
Henr} VIII and Jane Scjaiiour BC 
was a Protestant, and came to tlie 
throne in 1,340 under the influence o> 
Protestants, his uncles the 'DnK^ 
of Somerset and RortUumbcrlanc 
During Ins reign two editions of tJic 
Book of Common Prayer were issueo 
Several rebellions were suppre®‘^°. 
He was ne\cr strong ph}Sically ana 
died young , 

Edward VH (1841-1010). succecdcti 
Queen Victoria in 1901 A powcriui 
influence in foreign politics, he was 
called the ’’ Peacemaker " Alwaj'S a 
friend of France, ho helped largely w 
bringing about the JZvtenfe Cordtoif 
between Great Britain and France in 
1904 This.w.as followed by theentente 
W’lth Russia m 1007 In 1909. in pu’^' 

suance of his policy of conciliation. 
King Edward paid a State visit to 
Berlin , but no entente resulted, « 
many Germans imagined that tR 
King’s actinties were part of a deep' 
laid scheme to isolate Germany 
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Dominions and the rest of the world 
recognised the tact good humour 
and sport man^ip of the heir to tho 
British throne The vear 1910 saw 
the first of his long voyages abroad 
when be visited Canada and the 
United States arousing as mu h 
enthusiasm tn the republi an is in 
the imperial country tVhil m 
Canada he pail lu first uit to the 
ranch at Calvary whict be owns 
In March of the following year he 
undertook a more ambitious tour to 
. Australia and hew Zealand covering 
manv thousands of mites and p r 
forming s ores of public ceremonies 
before he returned in Oct to be 
welcomed with great enthusiasm by 
the London populace In 19’I he 
set out again this lime for India and 
Japan where Asiatic millions proved 
equally susceptible to the attra tion 
of the hnr to the British throne 
The intense public interest eroo cd 
bv his activities probably reached its 
climax during this tour Warm re 
ceptions accorded to him at its e ery 
stage were desenbed and illustrated 
in every newspaper and penodieal 
together with every available detail 
of the less pubbe and more personal 
aspects of his daily life On his 
return home la June 19 tho 
British public w homed him back 
with extraordinary fervour In the 
same year be was created a Ivnight 
ol the Tb stie 

VVh le manifesllog an Indcfati abl 
capa ity for performing public duties 
many of them irksome and monoto 
nous he had by now i lentified liimself 
with the interests and standards of 
post War life Sport and dancing 
w-em chief among the princely recre- 
ations and his predilect n illustrated 
bothbis capacity for spontaneousdemo- 
cratw gestures and his affinity with the 
lursnits engaged in by the majority of 
iis contemporaries He bccara an 
arbiter of fashion anl any devi tion 
however small from normal mal dress 
iftiijated by him instantly became a 
sartorial inst tution Fox hunting and 
golf aio bis favonrite recreations. 
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Llovdhn in 1C&2. and tilt attrispttd j 
conquest (d Scothrid jcdin Jldio!. 
Kinr of ScotWi.'!, liad I'dmitfcd 
1 dward s sii.'iraiiU; in return for 
supiKirt in Ins claim to the throne Ht 
now rclxliid .iKonist Ldw^id, vlio 
look tint opportuntlt of altacktnf' 
Scotlind In spite of hts eleh >t of 
the J'Cotf and Itu captnte and CMCU- 
tion e)f William Wallace, the popular 
Scots leader, he was able to keep emit 
a pn carious hold of the lamland' 

Hi ditd while m irrhinf: M to .Hfnck 
Scotland once more lldveard nitrried 
Eleanor of Castile (d IflilO) in 12.H and 
M.irgarel of I'r.ance {d 1318) in ICdn. 

Eowaiw n (1281-1327) stirccedtd 
his father, Eehvard I, in 1307 H,s 
reign was m irleeel hp a recurrence of 
the struggle between the barons and 
th' Crown Tlic barons took aelann- 
tngo of his lack of adininistraliac 
ability, anrl forced him to get nd of his 
advistrs, I’lcrs G.avcston. in 1312, and 
the Despensers, 1321. who returned 
from cmIc m the following year anel 
endeavoured to win the support of the 
Commons for the Crown In the Par- 
liament of 1322 it was laid down that 
the consent of the Commons v .is neces- 
sary for the validity of any Act of 
P.arliament Robert Bruce of Scot- 
land took advantage of these quarrels 
to win Scotland back, defeating the 
English army at Bannockburn in 1314 
Edward w'as deposed in Jan 1.327, and 
a few' montlis later w'as murdered in a 
conspiracy against him in which his 
wife, Isabella of France, took part 
Edward III (1312—1377), succeeded 
his father, Edward II, in 1327 He 
was concerned mainlj' with foreign 
politics A dispute with Philip 
France over Gascony led to the out- 
break of the Hundred Years' War in 
1338 The English w'on a senes of 
victories — on land. Crdcy, 1346, and 
Poitiers. 1361 , at sea, Sluys, 1340 
Aquitaine was ceded to Edward in 
1361, though it was regained by the 
French later in the reign Certain 
apparently protective trade regulations 
avere introduced dunng his reign, but 
they were really part of the foreign 
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influence of Warwick, Ih yvAtwitf f- 

(et.) 'riiey disagm'<i. ik C 

w.is defeated at 
g.avt great assistaneC to Cf ^ 


‘innler, and a'Sislcd t?}^, 1 qj- thC 
earning" son '*’■ 

Edward V (f * 

E.lward IV He of k» 

the Tower in H8J ^a las tantdn^ 
accession) and, it J-V'l' l’,n/.tc Ricb^'^ ' 


hv the orders of 

Crookback, of Gloucester, whoa 
the throne ns KichaJ'tJ 'Ji* 

Edward VI 0r>3l-lS^J° He 

tK" 


LDWAKU VJ li-"- - • 

Henry VHI and „ .{o 

w.as a Protestant, and el; 

throne in 164<> PnkP 


Protestants, his 
of Somerset and i,_,ns of 


ol ooiiieiaei. - i.i.nTls O' "V 

During his reign tw edt . 


Book of Common Prayer pj^gsed 
Several rcbilhons 
He was never strong phy- 


ded 


ar—t™, .TV 7B01 A 


Queen Victoria in xaui ,.,^'he 
influence in foreign poh^^ Aiwa)'’ ° 

called the " Peacemaker jj. jb 

friend of France, he help gprifiufE 
bringing about the En rraocc 
between Great P^tain :m 

1604 This.w as followed by t 

with Russia in 1907 ^„npcii>at*°f' 


suance of his policy \risjt 

King Edw'ard paid a Stat 


-ivjiie iiuivuiu 1 '"—, resnltcdv.fl 

Berlin . but no entente tli 

many Germans ® 


King’s activities "^re P® fCin? 

laid scheme to isolate Gc 


ESemscenn 
water but unlike the salmon it breeds 
in the sea generally at great depths 
The voung soon after hatching turns 
into a transparent glass like &>h with! 
a small head large eyes and a deep^ 
compressed body quite unlike the| 
parent in appearance and long bel e\ed ' 
to be a distinct fish Gradually these 
Urvse develop becoming smaller in the 
process into little eels known as 

elvers and in the spring when thej 
are appaienily about a year oM the 
elvers ascend ns’ers in large numbers 
being then tailed ei lares Noth 
mg stops their progress upstream and I 
they have been known to leave the ' 
water and crawl over damp grass 
avoid waterfalls or rapids they cam 
surmount They stay in fresh water, 
until grown to 3 ft orsoinlengCh but 
salt water seems necessirj lor the 
attammentofsexnal maturity llcoce 
in the summer or early autumn they 
descendto theses to breed an eel that' 
has once left a river new returrnng 
to It 

ECerrcteeBce the rapid escape o(j 
gu {nen a liquid nsually due toj 
chemical action »i in the luisiog ol, 
a teidhu powder with water Th 
evolution of carbon dioxide when soda 
water is drasm from a syphon Is not' 
a chemical eSect but I* due to relief ol 
pressure 

E f B ci eneT in trefamcal work tbe 
percentage of useful results obtained 
by any apparatus as tompared wrth 
that theoreticany obtainable Thus 
the efficiency of a bofler b the ratio of 
the heat sappbed to tbe f«xd water I 
and appearing m the strain produced 
as compared with tbe total caionfic 
value of the foci borued. A fwifcr . 
works with an elficieitcy of (hy-SO per 
cent The cAaency of an rf«fn< 
fHofor b pvea by the prrerBtase ratio 
of the power d livered bv it to the 
theoretic maximum corr«snafH.iav 
to the electricil po w ee which it ab>, 
sorbs the bws sppean entisetr a* 
heat. Tbe clectncal rffideuev ol a 
driitfwo b givrn by the rlectric power] 
whiy h It cciiven st ib tereufttab aa' 
compared with t*io mechanical powyti 


Sli Efflorescence 

used to dme it In these cases the 
efficiency vanes from SO per nt in a 
very smsll machine to 9S per cent in a 
large one The efficiency ( f heat 
leugtties is governed bs the Uw of 
therRiod)'uanuc {q t ) Heat i taken 
in at erne temperature and discharged 
in part at another the thco eiical 
efficiency possibk being gi\tn bv the 
difference between these two tempera 
tures multiplied bv 100 and di ided 
by the first of the temperatures (in 
degrees absolute) 

In the case of the steam engine the 
. XI temperatures are those of the 
boiler and tbe condenser in the case 
of the internal«?nibustioo engine 
those of tbe gases on explosion and of 
the exhaust In the case of heat 
engines we speak of tbe overall 
tbenoai effieieno which includes in 
the case*of the siesm-enR ne the loss 

the boiler The t5««t piston engines 
base aa cfficicacy of < II d per cent 
targe turbines t ® bw cent, and 
tbe DiewJ engine 35--»S per cent It 
will be seen that the efficiency ol 
isteamwarnes b greatly »acre4«ed by 
raising the tempewtur* of the boiler 
and therefore the pre* «t* of tho 
steam and by roperheautg the totter 
The efficiency of to e« water turbines 
uexceedingir high Bipercent having 
been reached In the ordinary mote* 

It engine tho efficiency may bo e 

^flea, aculpwired fgurva on 
seputchral monomeOts of which those 
cl the crusa leri in the Temple Church. 
London are among the best known in 
EngUod One charactensUc mcdiwal 
effigy after the Iffih cent was a 
figure in low or hgh rel«f lying oft the 
top slab ol « Mj^hafui I orrorrlv 
Cguree hal usually been scolrlored 
ereet Of the Italian Renaw-eoce 
period the finest examples are klichel 
asgetoa msgiiiSmit tombs of the 
Medx:* a. Hoteuec Ijtter wpu f brat 
,tffig«es were tnore tmavuisttvelv coa* 
iceived tspectoljy French effigies of the 
' tltb and IBth cexits- 

Eg w e s ci oe t {da®} th rexvwrse 
of deiiquescrace I tlw pbrao- 
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In 1925 he \isited S Africa and 
S Amenca, govn^ again to the latter 
country with Prince George in 1931 
to open the Anglo-Argentine Exhi- 
bition at Buenob Aiies AVhilc in 
Africa in 1928 he made a spectacularly 
swift return to Ins father's bedside, 
becoming one of the Counsellors of 
State appointed during the King’s 
illness Ihe adventurous trait in Ins 
character is to-day manifested in his 
interest in and practical encourage- 
ment of aviation . while his more 
senous preoccupation with social 
problems is proved by his visits to 
the stricken coal fields in 1929 and 
to the N industrial tow ns m 1933, w hen 
a valuable stimulus was thereby 
given to welfare schemes for the unem- 
ployed In the same year a sum- 
mary of Ins vaned activities up to the 
present time was made available by 
him to the public in a film whose 
profits were devoted to charity — 
a striking example of the close and 
mutual interest of the prince and the 
people The Prince has been a prime 
mover in a campaign against slums, 
and m a successful effort to keep the 
countryside free from ugly hoardings 
Edward, Pnnoe of Wales (1330- 
1370), see Black Prince, The 
Edward the Confessor (c 1010-1000), 
King of England, son of Aithclrcd the 
Unready, succeeded Hardicanutin 1043 
His advisers were Norman, and their 
assumption of power was contested by 
the English earl Godwin, and his son 
Harold, who eventually prevailed 
William of Normandy, to whom 
Edward is said to have promised the 
tlirone, visited England during his 
reign Edward was of deeply religious | 
character in 1050 he began the ! 
budding of a new abbey at Westminster, 
which was consecrated shortly before 
his death 

Edward the Elder {d 924), King of 
tlie Angles and Saxons, second son of 
Alfred the Great, whom he succeeded 
c 900 Edward strengthened his rule 
by a succession of victones over the 
Danes between 905 and 014, and in 
919 received the homage of the 


Northumbrian, and Welsh 


Scottish, 

Kings „ , 

Edward the Martyr (c 
King of the English, succeeded nis 
father, Edgar, in 976 He was nnix- 
dered at Corfe Castle, Dorsefehae, 
apparently at the instigation of las 
stepmother, lElfthrj'th 

Edward, Lake. Lake partly > 
Uganda and partly in Belgian Congo, 
3000 ft above sea-level, wuth an area o . 
over 800 sq m It is one of the ni^a 
sources of the Nile, overflowing by ® 
Semhki into Lake Albert H, ■>'* 
Stanley, who discovered the Lai> , 
(1880), called it Albert Edwara 
Nyan^a, by which name it 
known "1 he surroundings of ' 
Edward, with its lesser ncighboUE 
Lake George, arc wld and imposing, 
with Ruwenzon dominating 
distance Length, 44 m , great^ . 
breadth, 32 m mooL“ 

Edwards, John Passmore 
1911), newspaper owner, journaJist, 
and lecturer Of poor parentage, a 
came to London m 1846 and worke 
for social reforms, such as early shop 
closing He founded his first JO"'?' , 
m 1850 and purchased the 
first halfpenny newspaper, in , 
He amassed a large fortune, which n 
devoted to the establishment of uc j 
libraries and other institutions, t'we 
declining a knighthood in rccognitiO", 
of his philanthropic work 

Edwards, Jonathan (1703-17^)’ 
American Presbyterian minister ri 
teaching offended his congiegation a 
Northampton, Mass ,and hewas asK , 
to resign, later becoming 
New' Jersey College, now 


University " Among his many 

' ■ arc 7 he Freedom 0/ 


tant writings arc r /ic ~j r 

Will (1764) and The True Nature oj 
Chustian Virtue , 

Eel, a name for several distinct wn 
of fishes, including the conger (? k 
but usually applied to the 
edible species found in the N ^ j 
Ocean and the Mediterranean > , 

the rivers that flow into tlicni, out 
m the Black Sea Like the salni^- 
this eel lives both in fresh and » 
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"fatfr but unlike the salmon itbwedi 
In the sea generally at great depths. 
The young soon after batching toms 
into a transparent gUv-Jikc Csh «ilh 
a small bead large e>es an 1 a deep 
compressed body quite unlike the 
parent In appearance and long believed 
to be a distinct fish Gradually these 
larv" develop becoming smaller in the 
process into little eels known as 
' elvers and In thespring when tbe> 
are appar ntly about a year old the 
elvers ascend rivers in large numbers 
being then called eel fares both 
Ing stops their progress iipstrenm and 
they have been Imown to leave the 
water and crawl over damp grass to 
avoid waterfalls or rapids they cannot 
surmount They stay In fresh water 
untilgrown to 3 ft or so in length but 
salt water seems necessary for the 
attainment of sexual maturity Hence 
in the summer or early autumn they 
descend to the sea to breed an eel that . 
has once left a nver never retameng' 
to It 

EBerveaeesce, the rapid escape of 
gas frem a liquid usually due to 
chemical action as In the mixing of 
a seidlits powder with water The 
evolution of carbon dioxide when soda 
water Is drawn from a syphon Is not 
a chemical eSect but >s due to relief of 
pressure 

Efficiency in technical work the 
percentage of useful results obtained 
by any apparatus as compared with 
that theoretically obtalnacle Thus 
the eS* ciency of a boiler is the ratio of 
the heat supplied to the feed water 
and appearing in the steam produced 
as compared with the total calorific 
value of the fu 1 burned A boiltr 
works with an efficiency of 60-80 per 
cent The efficiency of an eketne 
tncio is given by the percentage ratio 
of the power deliver^ by It to the 
theoretical maximum corresponding 
to the electrical power which it ab- 
sorbs the los appears entirely as 
heat The electrlci efficiency of a 
dynamo is given by the electric power 
which it delivers at its terminals as 
compared with the mechanical power 
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used to dnvc it In these cases the 
effi lencv vanes from 60 per cent in a 
very small mac! me to 09 per cent m a 

large one The efhci ncy of heat 
engines is governed by the lai s of 
thermodynamics (f r ) Heat is taken 
in at one temperature and discharged 
in part at another the theoreti vl 
efliciency possible being gi en by the 
difference Wtween these two tempera 
tures multiplied by 100 anl divided 
b) the first of the temperatures (in 
degrees absolute) 

In tiie case of the steam engine the 
tv o temperatures arc those of the 
bo ter ana the condenser m the case 
of the intemal-combustion engine 
those of the gases on explosion and of 
the exhaust In the case of heat 
engines we speak of the overall 
thermal efficiency which includes in 
the exse^of the steam-engine the loss 
ift the boiler The best piston engines 
have an efficiency of e 17 5 per cent 
bfgc tnrbioes c 20 per cent and 
the Diesel engine 35-f5 per cent It 
will be seen that the efficiency of 
steam-engines Is greatly increased by 
raising the temperature of the boiler 
and therefore the pressure of the 
steam and by superheating the latter 
The efficiency of large water turbines 
IS exceedingly high 05 per cent having 
been reached In the ordinary motor 
car engine the efficiency may be c 

iSl^ei. sculptured figures on 
sepulchral monuments of which those 
of the crusaders in the Temple Church 
London are among the beat knowm in 
England One characteristic medi-eval 
effigy after the I'Hh cent was a 
figure in low or high relief lying on the 
top slab of a sarcophagus Formerly 
figures had usually been sculptured 
erect Of the Italian Renascence 
period the finest examples are Michel 
angelon magnificent tombs of the 
Med Cl at Florence Later sepulchral 
effigies were more imapnatively con 
c«rv^ especially rrenen effig cs of the 
17th and 18th cents 

efflorescence (chem ) the convrerse 
of deliquescence (g v ) the pbeso 
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S Northun^bnan, and , Welsh 

to fp?n'thc 

bition at Buenos Aires wi of the English, succeeded i» 

Afncam 1928 hrn,ade fsnee7e“'? Edgar, in 970 He was nuu- 

swift return to his fatlie?°= i ^tfe Castle, Dorsetslure, 

becoming one of the I t^PP^tcntly at the instigation of his 

State appointof iunna C 

illness The adventurous trait partly « 

character is to-dav manifecte^ partly in Belgian Congo, 

interest in and practical ene *** ft above sea -level, avith an area of 

niont of aviation whl It IS one of tlic main ^ 

serious preoccupation witl/* j®°orces of the Nile, overflowang by ^e, 

problems ,s proved L I c Lake Albert H 

the stricken coal fields m J 1 discovered the Lake 

to the N industrial tow ns in I nan ^ oalled it Albert Edward^ 

a valuable stimulus was thernf" '"'^‘olr name it was long 

given to welfare schemes fnr Lhe surroundings of Lai® 

ployed In the same year a lesser%e.ghbour 

mary of his varied activibes up to t?n George, are wild and imposmf. 

present time was made avaiHhir. V’” ) 1”* ‘ Kuwenron dominating the h 
him to the public m a film ^ n Length, 44 ra, greatest 

profits were ^devoted to w,,^^°®° btcadth,^^ 

a striking example of tlm closed ■ Passmore (1823-^ 

mutual interest of the prince and i hn VI’ ”°'vspapcr owner, journalist, , 

people The Prince has been n lecturer Of poor parentage, he 

mover in a campaign Lainst s?.?'"“ ?“”® London in 1845 and '^otked, 
and in a successful effort to Vof I social reforms, such as early shop > 
countryside free from ualv hnsr^i'^ closing Ho founded his first journal 
^ Edwara. Pnnce% 3 ?o- f purchased the 

13/6), see Black Prixce The halfpenny newspaper, m 1870 

Edward the Confessor fc loi/i innm I “O amassed a large fortune, which h® 

KmgofEngUndT sonof ytwi^’^ «>« csfabhshment of fr« 

Unready,succeededHaTdicaniit,n ifi^^o^ other institutions, tOTCOi 

His advisers were Norman and declining a knighthood in recbgmtioo 

assumption of powxr was cnnt-^i- Lm philanthropic work 

tte English earl Godwin, and h^s'^sod A Jonathan (1703-17^). 

Harold, who eventuallv ® , Presbytenan minister His 

William of Normandy^ to M 

Edward is said to have^nromiscd^+x" hewasaskrf 

throne, visited England^ dunnv x? hater becoming President o 

reign Edward was of dceolv I Jersey College, noiv Pnnccton 

character in lOBO he Among his many impc^ 

building of a neyvabb(yatWtetmin.ifF.- HA^ tvntmgs are The Freedom of 

; 2 'S.r .Z%rsiSi\SL's.%,tf 

tAX »fs?lo£ 

Alfred tte Great vXm hrsurrn°",°i ri^^^ apphed to the comm<^o 

c 900 Edward strengthened Tuo'l^'V i species found in the N. Atlsoti 
by a succession of virtones over^l!^ Mediterranean ® j 

Danes between 905 and 914 n^A*^** rivers that flow into them, but » 

910 received the hoL°e of the « *»’^Eh’‘<=k Sea Dike the sato^i 
iiomaoc Of the I tins eel lives both in fresh and s»“ 
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water but uolikethesalaion it breeds used to dme it In these cases the 
la the sea generally at great depths efficiency varies from 50 per cent in a 
The young soon alter hatching tnnis verv small machine to 08 per cent in t 
into a transparent glass like fish «(th targe one The efficiency of heat 
a small head large ejes and a dMp engines is governed by the laws of 
compressed bodj quite unlike the thermodynamics {q i ) Heat is taken 
parent in appearance and long believed in at one temperature and discharged 
to be a distinct fish Cr^ually these in part it another the theoretical 
larv^ develop becoming smaller in the effimney possible being gisen b> the 
process into little eels known as difference oetuecn these two tempera 
elvers and m the spring when they tores mult plied by 100 and divided 
are apparently abont a year old the by the first of the temperatures (in 
elvers ascend rivers in large numbers degrees absolute) 
being then called eel fares both To the case of the steam engine the 
ing stops their progress upstream and two temperatures are those of the 
they have been known to leave the boiler and the condenser in the case 
water and crawl over damp grass to of the internal-combustion engine 
avoid waterfalls or rapids they cannot those of the gases on explosion and of 
surmount They stay in fresh water the exhaust In the case of heat 
until grown to 3 ft or so in length but engines we speak of the overall 
salt water seems necessary for the thermal efficiency which includes in 
attainment of sexual maturity Hence the casc'of the steam-engine the loss 
in the summer or early autumn they in the boiler The best piston enpaes 
descend to the tea to breed aneeltbat have an efficiency of r 17 fi per cent 
bas floee left a river never returning large turbines c tO vet cent, and 
to it tbe Diesel engine 33-43 per cent It 

Eflerrescence the rap d escape of will be seen that tbe efficiency ot 
gas from a liquid usually due to steam-eag net ts greatly increased by 
chemical sebon as la the mixing of nus og the temperature of the boiler 
a leid! tz powder nth water ^e and therefore tbe pressure of the 
evolution of carbon dioxide when soda steam and by superheating the latter 
water is drawn from a syphon Is not The efficiency of large water turbines 
a chemical efiect but is due to rel «f of is exceedingly bigb Ospercent having 
pressure been rracbed In the ordinary motor 

Efficiency in teebmeal work the car engine tbe efficiency may be e 
percentage of useful results obtained -per cent 

by any apparatus as compared with Imcies, sculptured figures on 
that theoretically obtainable Thus sepulchral monuments of which those 
the efficiency of a boiler u tbe ratio of of tbe crusaders in the Temple Church 
the heat soppl ed to the feed water London are among the best known in 
and appearmg in the steam prodoced England One cbaract nstic medizva] 
as compared with the total calonfic effigy alter tbe 1 tb cent was a 
value of the fuel burned A h^fer figure m tow or high relief lying on the 
works with an effiaency of CO-80 pec top slab of a sarcophagus Formerly 
cent The efficiency of an fleet te figures had usually b«n sculptured 
miMT IS given by the percentage ratio erect Of the Itaban Renascence 
of the power debverM by it to tb period the finest examples ate hticbel 
theoretical maximum correspondiog angeloa magn Scent tombs of the 
to the electrical power which it al^ Sfedici at Rorence Later sepulchral 
sorbs the loss appears entirily as effigies were more imaginatively con 
beat Tbe electric^ efficiency of a ceived especially French effigies of tbe 
dynamo is given by the electric power I7lh and 18th cents 
which it debvers at its terminals as ESorescenct (chem ) tbe converse 
compared with the mechanical power of deliquescence (f e } the 
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mcnon that occurs when a litilnvltdi 
salt on capoaurr to air loses ila v .Utr of | 
cr\ stallisation ITiis taUcs place wlicn 
the parti.il t ipour-po ’^surt of the 
svater vajsoiir in the air is kss than the 
nnnimiim at which the Indratctl salt 
can exist 

Eft, see Nisvt 

Es&n, Pi«ce, the Elder (l <72-lhtDh 
author and joum ilist Ixrsl known lor 
Life HI Lwdon (1821), -which was 
immensely popular in its da> He 
wrote much about sport — boxing and 
horse-racing especially His accounts 
of famous trials -were widely read He 
founded, in 1624, Pierce Egan’s Lije in 
London and Sporting Guide Pierce 
Lgan the Younger (1814-1880), Ins 
son, wrote many popular stones 
Egbert, King” of Wesset {d 839), 
exiled from England, sought refuge 
with Charlemagne, but in 802‘rttunicd 
to become King of Wessex He con 
qitcreci Comwall ,tnd Devon m 813, and 
Mercia, Kent, Essex, Korthumbna, 
and Wales in 830, thus becoming over- 
lord of England He defeated the 
Danes at Hcngistduno in 837 
Eger* (l)orErlau.tow'nm Hungary, 
near the Matra and Buhk Hills, amid 
surroundings ideal for viticulture 
Other industries arc the manufacture 
of soap, candles, and tobacco There 
IS a large, comparatively modem 
cathedral in the Italian style The 
city was besieged in 1552 by the Turks 
and was relieved by the efforts of the 
women of the town, who pushed dow-a 
rocks and poured boiUng oil upon the 
invaders until they abandoned the pro- 
ject Pop 29,000 

(2) (Czech Cheb), a town m 
Bohemia on the frontier beta eon 
Czechoslovakia and Germany It is 
grownng industrial centre producing 


ft?' 
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trxtihs, pottery, and molot-citc 
27 550 tr Kos: 


Egma If jr/ktf}. 


mythology, who janx’ 

Nunui, King of 


ireijncnlly fgoSi tof 


cnisCccans, 


whether the cell be 
after being laid (2) In of set 

germ cell In the 
ual reproduction twonaKCd P , -f 
(1 e without cell walls) o'- 
and structure fuse froc 

These are believed to be Y'LrceiurtS 
spores, and the special ecu ^ 


fcmalc helper of some Y’Ttl^fcTi^ 

Egg; (!) In zoology, tut 
female rtpnxluctive cell o u ^ 
in which male and 
de\ eloped , but popularly rw i jur; 

female rtpn^uctjve , g,);. 
most reptiles, amphibians, 

.'tt mimmals, and of - 


in ivliich they dci-cJop to ^ 


Howo'”* 


ti< 


logous wnth sporangia Its' o"“ 

gametes or naked paired «* ii,. 


differ in size, the larger 
female and the smaller 
When the female 
power of swimming 
remains in the cell, t' 


bciag 


lb! 


the te^le 

tn WZvi » 

IS 


X all* 

egg-cell (or oosphcrcj.^jj ^ 


an -c ?,5 — — * , 

the motile and smaller ni®‘°_lft 5 itf 
antherozoid seeks it out and pcoe 
It, and the male .and female n«o 
m process termed oogamy ^ , 
cell mostly remains in the 
sexual organ, and attract ^ 
male by cbcmieal substances I^j£j 
out into the surrounding ^ 
The female cell of ferns, O' 
liverworts, some few higher 
the gymnosperms, and flowenDp r 
IS an egg or oosphere. 

Eggs, Reproductiov 
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